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SOCIAL  SECURITY  AND  WELFARE  PROPOSALS 


WEDNESDAY,  OCTOBER  22,  1969 

House  or  Representatives, 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means, 

Washington^  D.O. 
The  committee  met  at  10  a.m.,  pursuant  to  notice,  in  the  com- 
mittee room,  Longworth  House  Office  Building,  Hon.  Wilbur  D.  Mills 
(chairman  of  the  committee)  presiding. 
The  Chairman.  The  committee  will  please  be  in  order. 
Our  first  witness  this  morning  is  our  colleague  from  Florida,  Mr. 
Bennett. 

The  next  witness  is  our  colleague  from  Florida,  Mr.  Pepper. 
Mr.  Bennett  and  Mr.  Pepper  are  not  in  the  room  ? 
Our  next  witness,  then,  is  Mr.  Hillenbrand. 

(See  p.  696  for  statement  of  Mr.  Hillenbrand  filed  for  the  record.) 
Mr.  Hillenbrand,  will  you  please  come  forward  ? 
Our  next  witness  is  Mr.  H.  C.  Lumb. 
Mr.  Lumb? 

STATEMENT  OF  H.  C.  LUMB,  CHAIRMAN,  EMPLOYEE  BENEFITS 
COMMITTEE,  NATIONAL  ASSOCIATION  OF  MANUFACTURERS 

Mr.  Lumb.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Mr.  Lumb,  if  you  will  please  identify  yourself  for 
our  record  by  giving  us  your  name,  address,  and  capacity  in  which 
you  appear,  we  will  be  glad  to  recognize  you,  sir. 

Mr.  Lumb.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  suddenly  showed  up  with  a  cold  this 
morning.  I  hope  I  can  get  through  this. 

My  name  is  H.  C.  Lumb  and  I  am  vice  president  of  Corporate  Rela- 
tions and  Public  Affairs,  Republic  Steel  Corp.,  with  general  offices  in 
Cleveland,  Ohio. 

The  Chairman.  We  appreciate  having  you  with  us,  sir,  and  you  are 
recognized. 

Mr.  Lumb.  I  have  a  fairly  short  statement,  Mr.  Chairman,  and  in 
view  of  that  I  would  like  to  read  it. 

I  welcome  and  appreciate  the  opportunity  to  appear  before  this 
committee  on  behalf  of  the  National  Association  of  Manufacturers.  I 
serve  NAM  as  a  director  and  as  chairman  of  its  employee  benefits 
committee,  the  activities  of  which  cover  the  major  issues  and  proposals 
relating  to  both  private  and  public  employee  benefit  proposals. 

introduction 

NAM  believes  that  the  social  security  program  should  be  designed  to 
strengthen  and  operate  as  a  part  of  our  free  economy.  Further,  it 
should  provide  a  basic  benefit  to  which  private  retirement  benefits,  to- 
gether with  personal  savings  and  investments,  can  be  added  to  provide 
overall  retirement  income  for  a  retired  worker. 

The  Social  Security  Act  was  enacted  by  Congress  in  1935  and  estab- 
lished a  compulsory  "Federal  old-age  benefits"  program  designed  to 
pay  monthly  benefits  as  a  matter  of  earned  right  to  individuals  retir- 
ing at  age  65.  It  now  covers  nearly  all  private  employment. 

Today  the  social  security  program  is  a  recognized,  almost  universal, 
system.  It  has  wide  appeal,  because  it  is  recognized  as  a  "social  insur- 

(679) 
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ance"  program  to  protect  eligible  individuals  in  old  age.  Over  the  years 
it  has  been  broadened  to  cover  other  risks  such  as  death,  total  and 
permanent  disability  and  medical  programs  for  the  aged.  Earned 
right,  however,  continues  to  be  the  concept  of  benefits,  not  relief  or 
need. 

The  Primary  function  of  OASDHI,  as  conceived  by  Congress,  is 
to  provide  a  basic  floor  of  protection  against  the  covered  risks.  NAM 
believes  that  this  is  the  proper  and  appropriate  role  for  the  social 
security  system. 

BENEFIT  INCREASES 

As  you  know,  H.R.  14080  proposes  a  10-percent  across-the-board 
increase  in  social  security  benefits,  effective  March  1970.  It  also  pro- 
poses an  automatic  increase  in  benefits  in  the  event  of  future  increases 
in  the  cost  of  living.  Specifically,  this  latter  proposal  would  increase 
benefits  corresponding  to  increases  in  the  Consumer  Price  Index 
(CPI) — such  action  to  be  triggered  when  the  CPI  has  risen  by  at  least 
3  percent. 

We  recommend  that  Congress  favorably  consider  the  10-percent  in- 
crease in  social  security  benefits  proposed  in  H.R.  14080,  but  we  seri- 
ously question  the  proposal  for  an  automatic  increase  tied  to  the  Con- 
sumer Price  Index.  NAM  believes  that  an  automatic  escalator  is  es- 
sentially inflationary  and  that  it  would  operate  only  to  add  to  the 
pressures  on  our  already  inflated  economy.  Congress  has  traditionally 
exercised  the  responsibility  to  review  and  adjust  benefit  levels  peri- 
odically. We  believe  that  any  increases  in  benefit  levels  that  may  be 
warranted  should  continue  to  be  prescribed  'by  Congress  after  giving 
due  consideration  to  economic  conditions,  cost  considerations  and  other 
factors  as  has  been  done  in  the  past.  Only  in  this  manner  can  we 
be  assured  of  full  congressional  consideration  of  all  relevant  circum- 
stances existing  at  a  time  when  increased  benefit  levels  are  proposed. 
We  believe  that  this  is  a  necessary  responsibility  of  the  Congress  and 
that  increases  granted  should  be  appropriate  to  the  times.  Further- 
more, once  tied  to  a  cost-of-living  escalator,  an  automatic  cycle  of  in- 
creased benefit  levels  would  add  to  the  problems  of  inflation.  Finally, 
any  automatic  benefit  increases  would  reduce  the  pressure  on  Congress 
and  on  the  administration  to  fight  inflation  in  the  future. 

TAXABLE  WAGE  BASE 

H.R.  14080  proposes  to  increase  the  earnings  counted  for  benefit 
and  tax  purposes  from  the  present  $7,800  to  $9,000  effective  J anuary 
1,  1972.  Since  1935  there  have  been  five  increases  in  the  taxable  wage 
base — most  recently  in  1967  to  $7,800.  These  increases  were  said  to 
have  been  justified  on  the  basis  that  Congress  desired  to  maintain  the 
"wage-related"  character  of  the  benefit  structure  as  average  wages  in- 
creased in  the  Nation.  In  addition,  the  increases  have  helped  to  keep 
the  program  on  a  self-supporting,  pay-as-you-go  basis  where  benefit 
increases  would  be  financed  through  increases  in  revenue.  While  there 
is  no  neat  mathematical  answer  to  the  question  of  what  is  the  correct 
taxable  wage  base,  there  is  fairly  widespread  agreement  that  payroll 
taxes  should  support  the  program  and  that  the  earnings  base  should 
bear  a  reasonable  relationship  to  the  general  earnings  level. 

NAM  believes  that  an  increase  in  the  taxable  wage  base  is  not  appro- 
priate at  this  time.  As  in  1952,  the  proposed  increases  in  benefits  can 
be  made  without  increasing  the  taxable  wage  base.  We  believe  that 
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the  $7,800  level  established  in  1967  was  unnecessarily  high.  We  do  not 
believe  that  an  increase  in  the  tax  base  is  needed  now  to  keep  financing 
on  a  wage-related  pay-as-you-go  basis.  If  added  revenue  were  needed 
to  support  the  proposed  benefit  increase,  we  believe  that  it  should  be 
obtained  through  increases  in  the  tax  rate  rather  than  in  the  taxable 
wage  base.  This  is  so  because  the  purpose  of  social  security  is  to  pro- 
vide a  floor  of  protection  on  average  income  and  an  increase  in  the  wage 
base  at  this  time  will  jeopardize  this  concept  of  a  floor  of  protection 
as  well  as  private  pension  plan  operation. 

H.R.  14080  also  proposes  that  a  permanent  relationship  between 
the  taxable  wage  base  and  covered  average  earnings  be  established 
and  that  this  relationship  should  automatically  trigger  an  increase  in 
the  taxable  wage  base.  NAM  believes  that  any  automatic  change  in 
benefit  levels  already  discussed,  fail  to  give  the  Congress  an  oppor- 
tunity to  consider  matters  which  should  be  given  consideration  if  and 
when  the  wage  base  is  to  be  changed.  In  addition,  such  automatic  es- 
calation of  the  taxable  wage  base  would  adversely  affect  private 
pension  plans  which  "integrate"  with  social  security.  The  lag;  in  the 
complex  Internal  Revenue  Service  regulations  and  the  resulting  un- 
certainty in  the  pension  status  of  millions  of  employees  covered  by 
such  plans  must  be  carefully  considered.  Without  the  study  required 
by  this  particular  problem,  enactment  of  an  automatic  escalator  in 
the  taxable  wage  base  would  result  in  chaotic  conditions  for  integrated 
private  pension  plans. 

EARNINGS  TEST  FOR  RETIREMENT  PURPOSES 

In  this  area,  H.R.  14080  proposes  to  increase  the  annual  exempt 
amount  of  earnings  from  $1,680  to  $1,800.  In  addition,  the  bill  would 
increase  the  amount  of  the  monthly  earnings  test  from  $140  to  $150. 
For  earnings  in  excess  of  the  proposed  exempt  amount  of  $1,800,  the 
bill  provides  for  a  reduction  in  benefits  of  $1  for  each  $2  of  all  earn- 
ings. At  the  present  time,  there  is  a  $1  reduction  in  benefits  for  each 
$2  of  earnings  between  $1,680  annually  and  $2,880.  In  addition  there 
is  a  dollar  for  dollar  reduction  for  earnings  in  excess  of  $2,880. 
The  bill  further  provides  for  an  automatic  upward  adjustment  of  the 
annual  exempt  amount  (and  the  monthly  earnings  test)  in  relation 
to  future  increases  in  the  average  earnings  level. 

The  social  security  program  is  designed  to  provide  retirement  bene- 
fits for  those  individuals  who  have  actually  retired.  Those  persons 
who  would  receive  the  additional  benefits  here  proposed  are  those 
who  are  obviously  able  to  work  and  who  continue  to  work.  If  moneys 
were  available  they  should  be  more  properly  used  for  paying  higher 
benefits  to  persons  who  are  actually  retired. 

We  believe  that  social  security  should  continue  to  be  a  retirement 
program  and  not  a  bonus  or  annuity.  Retirement  is  a  condition  for 
the  receipt  of  benefits.  There  are  borderline  cases,  however,  and  it 
is  for  that  reason  that,  for  years  before  age  72,  the  program  permits 
a  certain  amount  of  earnings  with  no  less  of  benefits  and  then  only 
a  gradual  withholding  of  benefits  as  earnings  increase. 

NAM  believes  that  the  earnings  test  should  continue  at  its  present 
rate  because,  obviously,  benefits  for  everyone  who  reaches  a  certain 
age,  whether  retired  or  not,  would  be  a  concept  entirely  f  oreign  to  pay- 
ments for  retirement  benefits  and  would  also  be  very  costly. 

Having  in  mind  the  purpose  of  the  earnings  test,  that  is,  to  de- 
termine whether  a  person  is  really  retired,  it  is  especially  inappropri- 
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ate  to  attempt  to  establish  an  automatic  formula  for  any  future 
changes  in  the  test. 

I  thank  the  committee  for  the  opportunity  to  present  this  testimony. 

The  Chairman.  We  thank  you,  Mr.  Lumb,  for  bringing  to  us  the 
views  of  the  National  Association  of  Manufacturers. 

Any  questions  of  Mr.  Lumb  ? 

Mr.  Cox  able.  Mr.  Chairman  ? 

The  Chairman.  Mr.  Conable. 

Mr.  Conable.  Mr.  Lumb,  you  put  great  stress  on  integrating  this 
with  private  pension  plans. 
Mr.  Lumb.  Yes. 

Mr.  Conable.  I  wonder  if  you  could  generalize  for  us  about  the 
current  trends  in  private  pension  plans  since  the  1967  Social  Security 
Act.  Has  there  been  a  tendency  to  expand  this  part  of  the  fringe 
benefits  of  employment  or  has  there  been  a  tendency  instead  to  make 
primarily  wage  settlements — current  wage  settlements — in  industry? 

Mr.  Lumb.  There  are  a  great  number  of  pension  plans  that  were  in- 
augurated after  the  1942  act  which  permitted  integration,  and  these 
pension  plans,  many  of  them  or  most  of  them,  were  not  negotiated 
pension  plans.  They  were  contributory  pension  plans,  and  there  is  a 
great  lag  in  getting  an  amendment  to  those  plans  when  the  wage 
base  changes. 

Mr.  Conable.  In  other  words,  there  has  been  comparatively  little 
adjustment  of  the  pension  plans  to  accommodate  for  the  wage-base 
increases  provided  in  the  1967  act  ? 

_  Mr.  Lumb.  That  is  right.  The  Internal  Revenue  Service  regula- 
tions took  about  w2  years  to  change  the  base. 

Mr.  Conable.  Is  there  any  place  where  the  committee  can  get  the 
benefit  of  some  study  that  may  have  been  made  of  these  private  pension 
plans  so  that  we  can  see  how  this  integration  is  being  carried  on? 

Mr.  Lumb.  I  will  do  my  best  to  supply  this  information. 

Mr.  Conable.  I  wondered  if  there  had  been  any  study  by  your  orga- 
nization or  anyone  else. 

Mr.  Lumb.  I  think  there  possibly  has.  There  is  a  group  in  Washing- 
ton following  the  legislation  vis-a-vis  social  security  and  I  will  see  if 
I  can  produce  something  for  you. 

(The  information  referred  to  follows :) 

A  review  of  available  public  and  private  sources  reveals  that  there  have 
been  no  formal  studies  made  on  the  extent  of  pension  plan  integration.  A 
recent  study  by  the  American  Enterprise  Institute,  for  example,1  points  out 
that  "There  are  no  accurate  figures  on  the  number  of  integrated  pension  plans 
or  their  total  membership  ..."  The  governmental  sources  which  we  checked 
include  the  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics,  and  the  Social  Security  Administration. 

The  Bankers  Trust  Company  of  New  York,  which  publishes  one  of  the  most 
comprehensive  studies  in  the  field,  estimates  that  the  percentage  of  conventional 
plans  which  are  integrated  is  between  80  and  90  percent  and  that  this  level 
has  remained  fairly  constant  during  the  sixties. 

In  addition,  we  think  it  is  fair  to  say  that  nearly  all  private  pension  plans 
have  experienced  difficulty  in  integrating  where  there  has  been  a  significant 
increase  in  the  taxable  wage  base  and  pension  levels.  Many  companies  have 
adjusted  for  the  1969  change  in  the  taxable  wage  base  of  this  two-year  period 
but  many  still  have  not  accommodated  their  plans  to  the  full  $7,800  base.  In 
addition,  many  of  those  plans  which  have  adjusted  have  not  yet  received  In- 
ternal Revenue  Service  approval.  Any  additional  increase  in  the  taxable  wage 
base  at  this  time  or  in  the  near  future,  would  only  further  confuse  and  complicate 
the  matter. 


1  "The  Integration  of  Private  Pension  Plans  With  Social  Security,"  July  30,  1968,  page  9. 
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Mr.  Conable.  Traditionally,  the  private  pension  plans  have  covered 
the  area  of  middle  employment,  have  they  not,  while  social  security 
has  covered  the  lower- wage  areas  ? 

Mr.  Lumb.  Yes. 

Mr.  Con  able.  There  has  been  some  effort  to  stratify  the  benefits  a 
company  pays  by  measuring  it  with  social  security  on  the  lower  level 
and  private  pension  plans  in  the  middle  area,  is  that  right? 

Mr.  Lumb.  That  is  correct,  and  many  of  the  original  negotiated 
plans  had  an  offset  for  the  social  security,  but  as  each  negotiation  has 
come  up  there  has  always  been  a  tendency  to  reduce  the  offset. 

Mr.  Conable.  But  it  would  be  your  impression  because  of  inflexibil- 
ity of  the  IRS  and  others  that  there  has  been  very  little  opportunity 
to  adjust  the  private  plans  to  accommodate  for  the  increased  wage 
base  provided  in  the  1967  act  ? 

Mr.  Lumb.  Well,  there  has  been  a  tremendous  lag  in  this  adjust- 
ment. Put  it  that  way. 

Mr.  Con  able.  Thank  you  very  much,  Mr.  Lumb. 
'  That  is  all,  Mr.  Chairman. 

The  Chairman.  Any  further  questions  of  Mr.  Lumb  ? 

Again,  we  thank  you  for  coming  to  the  committee,  Mr.  Lumb. 

Mr.  Lumb.  Thank  you. 

The  Chairman.  The  Chair  observes  that  our  colleague  from  Florida, 
Mr.  Pepper,  is  now  in  the  room. 

Mr.  Pepper,  we  appreciate  your  taking  time  from  your  busy  sched- 
ule to  be  with  us.  You  are  recognized,  sir. 

STATEMENT  OF  HON.  CLAUDE  PEPPER,  A  REPRESENTATIVE  IN 
CONGRESS  FROM  THE  STATE  OF  FLORIDA 

Mr.  Pepper.  Thank  you  very  much,  Mr.  Chairman,  and  members  of 
the  committee. 

It  is  a  great  privilege  and  pleasure  for  me  to  appear  before  this 
very  distinguished  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means  in  behalf  of  the 
many  thousands  of  older  citizens  in  my  congressional  district  and  the 
many  millions  in  our  Nation  who  depend  upon  the  Social  Security 
System  for  the  hope  of  living  out  their  remaining  years  with  some 
measure  of  security  and  dignity. 

I  have  always  been  an  ardent  supporter  of  this  system,  and  I  am 
proud  to  have  had  some  part  over  the  years  in  improving  and  expand- 
ing its  provisions,  especially  into  the  area  of  hospital  and  medical 
care. 

The  Social  Security  System,  although  still  far  from  perfect,  is  one 
of  the  major  achievements  of  humanitarian  social  policy  which  the 
Congress  has  ever  adopted.  In  its  one-third  of  a  century  of  existence, 
it  has  become  the  firm  and  indispensable  foundation  of  our  social 
defenses  against  the  fear  of  poverty  and  dependency  which  so  often 
has  prevented  the  average  citizen  from  approaching  old  age  with  any 
degree  of  hope  and  anticipation  of  repose  and  reward  for  a  long  life 
well  lived. 

Today,  92  percent  of  all  of  our  senior  citizens,  65  and  over,  rely 
upon  the  old- age- insurance  program  for  a  significant  part  of  their 
incomes.  Many  millions  more  rely  upon  the  provisions  for  early  retire- 
ment, for  total  and  permanent  disability,  and  for  the  protection  of 
surviving  mothers  and  children. 

You  in  this  committee  and  we  in  the  Congress,  should  not  shrink, 
however,  from  the  fact  that  an  inadequate  income  is  still  the  No.  1 
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problem  of  one-third  of  the  20  million  Americans  now  over  65  years 
of  age,  and  we  cannot  hide  from  the  reality  that  an  inadequate 
income  will  continue  to  be  the  No.  1  problem  for  years  to  come 
if  we  continue  to  allow  inflation  to  outrun  our  best  efforts  to  improve 
the  Social  Security  system. 

The  fear  of  facing  poverty  in  their  retirement  years  also  plagues 
new  millions  in  the  younger  generation.  They  have  but  to  look  around 
them  to  see  that  the  fundamental  economic  problems  of  old  age  are 
still  unsolved. 

I  feel  most  strongly  that  we  in  the  Congress  must  act  now  to  remove 
the  threat  of  poverty  from  our  elderly  and  enable  them  to  enjoy  mean- 
ingful retirement  years. 

The  economic  events  of  this  year  have  already  outrun  the  principal 
provision  of  the  bill,  H.R.  1273,  which  I  introduced  early  in  this  ses- 
sion. I  proposed  at  that  time  a  15-percent  across-the-board  increase  in 
monthly  benefits  and  an  increase  in  the  minimum  primary  benefit  from 
$55  to  $70  a  month.  I  had  hoped  that  in  addition  to  compensating  for 
some  increase  in  the  cost  of  living,  we  might  give  social  security  bene- 
ficiaries a  real  increase  of  some  10  percent  in  their  standard  of  living. 

Now,  I  believe  nothing  less  than  a  25-percent  increase,  effective  im- 
mediately, will  offset  rising  living  costs  and  give  a  meaningful  in- 
crease in  real  benefits.  I  have  asked  the  Social  Security  Administration 
to  give  me  a  benefit  table  based  upon  a  25-percent  increase  and  a  mini- 
mum primary  benefit  of  $80.  I  have  not  yet  received  this  table  and 
have,  therefore,  not  introduced  new  legislation  incorporating  this  pro- 
posal. I  intend  to  do  so  at  the  earliest  possible  date  and  make  this  in- 
formation available,  as  it  will  be,  of  course,  to  the  committee. 

An  immediate  25-percent  increase  in  benefits  is  required  to  offset 
the  nearly  10-percent  increase  in  the  cost  of  living  since  the  last  benefit 
increase,  which  went  into  effect  on  February  1, 1968.  This  inflationary 
rise  in  the  cost  of  living  for  our  older  citizens  makes  a  10-percent  bene- 
fit increase,  effective  April  1,  as  proposed  by  the  administration,  totally 
inadequate  to  the  needs  of  the  aged  or  to  our  responsibilities  as  Mem- 
bers of  the  Congress. 

I  feel  we  should  adopt  a  cost  of  living  provision  to  raise  social  se- 
curity benefits  automatically  in  the  future.  But  I  do  not  feel  we 
should  lock  our  older  citizens  into  benefits  at  their  current  standards 
of  living.  We  must,  I  think,  make  significant  improvements  in  the 
benefit  level  at  the  same  time.  Indeed,  I  believe  we  should  incorporate 
provisions  in  legislation  now  which  would  provide  for  a  real  increase 
of  at  least  50  percent  over  the  present  level  of  benefits.  This  increase 
might  well  be  staged  over  several  years.  But  I  favor  making  the  de- 
cision to  raise  the  living  standards  of  our  senior  citizens  now. 

I  also  believe,  as  I  mention  later  in  discussing  my  bill,  H.R.  5849, 
that  we  might  well  experiment  with  the  principle  of  the  guaranteed 
minimum  income  by  applying  it  to  our  senior  citizens  who  have  little 
opportunity  to  work  and  who  are  not  expected  to  compete  in  the 
labor  market.  We  could  begin,  I  feel,  by  guaranteeing  a  $100-a-month 
income  to  our  older  citizens,  supplementing  social  security  and  other 
incomes  with  direct  payments  from  the  Treasury. 

Now,  that  is  simply  to  guarantee  that  from  all  sources,  Mr.  Chair- 
man, and  members  of  the  committee,  an  older  citizen  would  receive 
$100  a  month,  and  I  don't  see  how  anybody  can  expect  anybody  to 
1  ive  in  America  today  on  less  than  $100  a  month. 

At  this  point,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  wish  to  urge,  as  I  have  urged  previ- 
ously, that  you  include  in  your  legislation  raising  social  security  bene- 
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fits  provisions  which  would  prevent  the  poorest  of  our  social  security 
beneficiaries  from  losing  the  supplementary  payments  made  to  them 
under  the  public  assistance  program.  I  hope  you  will  also  provide  that 
our  veterans  will  not  have  their  benefits  diminished,  but  that  they 
also  will  get  the  full  benefits  of  any  social  security  increases.  We 
should  not  let  the  technical  provisions  of  our  public  assistance  and 
veterans'  programs  deny  to  the  poorest  of  our  citizens  and  to  our 
veterans  the  full  benefits  of  the  better  living  standards  which  I  hope 
the  Congress  will  approve  at  this  time. 

In  H.R.  1273  I  also  recommend  what  I  believe  is  a  fairer  system 
of  computing  benefits  on  the  average  of  the  5  highest  wage  years  rather 
than  on  the  present  basis  using  all  years  except  the  lowest  5.  And, 
incidentally,  that  precedent  has  been  just  established  by  the  Congress 
in  respect  to  Federal  employees. 

Another  change  I  propose  would  help  the  2y2  million  widows  now 
receiving  inadequate  social  security  benefits.  At  this  time  the  average 
benefit  paid  to  widows  is  only  $86  a  month  which  is  considerably 
lower  than  the  $100  average  monthly  benefits  paid  to  retirees.  I  do 
not  understand  why  widows'  benefits  should  be  so  much  less.  There- 
fore I  am  proposing  that  their  benefits  be  increased  to  100  percent 
of  the  deceased  husband's  benefits.  These  benefits  should  also  be  in- 
creased as  the  cost  of  living  increases. 

In  addition,  I  introduced  H.R.  10754  which  amends  title  II  of  the 
Social  Security  Act  so  that  a  widow  or  widower  would  retain  a  larger 
portion  of  insurance  benefits  when  he  or  she  remarries. 

The  social  security  program  benefits  more  than  just  the  aged.  For 
years  I  have  wanted  changes  in  easing  disability  qualification,  and  I 
remember,  as  do  many  of  you  who  have  been  here  a  long  time,  the 
struggle  we  have  had  back  over  the  years  to  try  to  get  the  benefits  pay- 
able to  the  disabled  at  an  age  lower  than  the  age  at  which  they  are 
entitled  to  social  security.  Under  the  present  law  a  blind  person  under 
55  years  of  age  is  not  able  to  qualify  for  disability  benefits  on  the  same 
basis  as  older  blind  people.  Older  blind  people  who  are  unable  to  do  a 
job  calling  for  the  skills  they  used  in  their  previous  work  are  eligible 
for  benefits  even  though  they  can  do  other  types  of  work.  I  feel  that 
we  must  act  now  to  liberalize  the  qualifications  under  title  II  govern- 
ing eligibility  of  blind  persons  so  that  every  person  who  is  blind  and 
who  has  at  least  6  months  of  coverage  will  receive  disability  insurance 
benefits. 

What  does  age  have  to  do  with  it,  Mr.  Chairman,  and  members  of 
the  committee,  if  a  person  is  condemned  to  the  eternal  darkness  of 
night? 

In  addition,  as  I  provided  for  in  H.R.  1273,  the  waiting  period  for 
receiving  disability  insurance  should  be  reduced  from  the  present  6 
months  to  3  months  and  the  requirement  that  a  disability  must  last  for 
a  continuous  period  of  at  least  12  months  or  consumate  in  death  in 
order  for  a  worker,  widow  or  dependent  widowers  to  receive  benefits 
should  be  eliminated.  People  who  are  disabled  need  benefits  immedi- 
ately. All  you  need  to  do  is  to  establish  the  character  and  assurance  of 
the  disability  and  not  have  the  arbitrary  waiting  period. 

I  say  people  who  are  disabled  need  benefits  immediately  and  any 
delay  may  complicate  their  disability  and  their  rehabilitation. 

I  also  introduced  in  the  90th  Congress  and  have  introduced  in  the 
91st  Congress  in  H.R.  1273  a  necessary  provision  to  make  medicare 
benefits  available  to  all  those  receiving  disability  benefits.  There  is  no 
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doubt  that  disabled  social  security  recipients  have  a  great  need  for 
medicare  in  view  of  the  simple  truth  that  medical  costs  are  high  and 
their  incomes  are  too  low  to  cover  the  costs.  The  Social  Security  Ad- 
ministration says  that  as  many  as  54  percent  of  the  disabled  receiving 
benefits  today  are  without  some  kind  of  health  insurance  and  that 
their  costs  are  three  times  the  comparable  costs  for  older  people  now 
under  medicare.  We  must  make  it  a  right  for  the  disabled  to  be  eligible 
for  medicare.  For  many  it  would  be  their  sole  means  of  meeting  medi- 
cal costs. 

Another  serious  problem  concerns  me,  and  I  am  sure  every  member 
of  this  committee,  which  is  why  I  introduced  a  provision  in  this  bill 
that  would  further  amend  the  hospital  insurance  program.  I  would 
like  to  see  medicare  cover  the  cost  of  prescription  drugs  for  our  elderly. 
Medicare  is  not  fully  meeting  the  needs  of  our  elderly  as  long  as  they 
are  burdened  by  the  cost  of  prescription  drugs.  As  I  have  empha- 
sized over  and  over  again  the  major  item  in  medical  expenses  is  the 
cost  of  drugs.  I  onlv  have  to  repeat  the  statement  by  the  August  1968 
task  force  on  prescription  drugs  set  up  by  the  Department  of  Health, 
Education,  and  Welfare  to  point  out  the  severity  of  this  problem. 
The  task  force  concludes  in  a  1968  estimate  "that  20  percent  of  the 
elderly  would  have  no  drug  expenses,  while  the  costs  would  be  less 
than  $50  for  41.5  percent,  between  $50  and  $99  for  19  percent,  between 
$100  and  $249  for  15.5  percent,  and  $250  or  more  for  4  percent." 

In  light  of  these  figures  we  know  that  social  security  recipients  could 
only  afford  adequate  drugs  if  they  were  reimbursed  under  the  medicare 
program.  I  strongly  feel  that  the  cost  of  prescription  drugs  should  be 
a  reimbursable  medical  expense  under  the  supplementary  insurance 
program. 

The  last  provision  in  H.R.  1273  would  authorize  the  financing  of 
the  supplementary  medical  insurance  program  (part  B)  from  general 
revenues.  I  feel  that  the  social  security  program  has  become  such  an 
integral  part  of  our  national  economy  that  it  should  be  fully  inte- 
grated into  the  Federal  budget.  This  step  can  begin  by  eliminating  the 
monthly  charge  for  medical  insurance  and  transferring  this  charge  to 
general  revenues.  This  small  change  would  aid  poor  people  and  at  the 
same  time  only  cost  the  Federal  Government  $940  million  a  year — not 
a  large  amount  when  its  purpose  is  to  rid  the  effects  of  poverty  from 
our  Nation's  citizens. 

We,  in  Congress,  must  also  give  firm  attention  to  another  princi- 
ple which  I  have  embodied  in  my  bills.  I  introduced  H.R.  5849  because 
I  firmly  believe  that  it  is  of  immediate  importance  to  this  Nation. 
Today's  social  security  recipient  who  has  the  will  and  the  ability  to 
work  is  punished  for  his  initative,  yet  we  continue  nurturing  this 
system. 

I  do  not  deny,  Mr.  Chairman,  that  under  the  economic  conditions 
which  prevailed  in  1935,  when  this  great  measure  of  social  security 
was  inaugurated,  the  concept  was  the  one  that  we  have  followed  since 
that  time,  but  I  do  respectfully  submit  that  the  time  has  come  when 
social  security  system  must  not  be  thought  of  as  a  way  of  getting  people 
off  the  work  rolls  and  into  retirement  so  there  can  be  jobs  for  the 
younger  citizen.  I  think  the  Congress  committed  this  country  in  1946 
to  the  principle  that  it  was  the  duty  of  the  Government  of  the  United 
States  not  to  provide  everybody  a  job  but  to  provide  an  economic 
climate  in  which  everybody  ready,  willing,  and  able  to  work,  could 
work,  and  that  did  not  exclude  older  people. 
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I  know  you  have  your  problems  in  funding  it,  but  I  respectfully 
submit  that  the  time  has  come  for  us  to  admit,  as  I  think  we  should 
candidly,  that  any  recipient  of  social  security  be  permitted  to  draw 
whatever  the  law  allows  and  to  work  and  derive  as  much  from  earned 
income  as  that  individual  can  earn  and  not  have  his  or  her  social  se- 
curity benefits  diminished  on  account  of  whatever  the  earning  may  be, 
They  aren't  going  to  earn  too  much,  most  of  them,  but  it  would  simply 
enable  them  to  have  a  higher  standard  of  living. 

Senior  citizens  must  be  able  to  work  indefinitely  and  still  reserve 
their  social  security  benefits.  And,  as  you  know,  I  happen  to  be  69 
years  old.  If  anybody  were  to  tell  me  that  I  had  to  quit  work,  that 
I  couldn't  be  active  and  try  to  do  something,  I  know  life  would  fade 
in  significance,  in  meaning  to  me  and  it  is  that  way  with  a  lot  of  other 
people  who  pass  the  age  of  65. 

Give  them  an  incentive.  If  they  want  to  work,  give  them  an  oppor- 
tunity to  work  and,  at  the  same  time,  don't  deprive  them  of  their  social 
security  benefits  to  which  they  have  contributed  at  least,  half  of  the 
cost. 

I  commend  this  great  committee  and  the  Congress  for  the  relaxation 
of  those  restrictions  from  time  to  time,  but  I  have  long  believed  that 
we  should  relax  them  entirely. 

J ust  raising  the  income  limits  in  the  retirement  test  as  proposed  by 
the  present  administration's  bill  is  not  enough  nor  is  it  at  all  accept- 
able to  a  Nation  that  prides  itself  on  hard  work.  I  have  been  a  long 
time  advocate  of  supporting  any  system  which  encourages  one's  am- 
bition to  work  for  a  decent  living.  I  do  not  believe  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment should  implement  any  programs  contrary  to  this  ideal. 

This  is  why  I  urge  the  passage  of  my  bill  H.K.  5849  which  removes 
completely  the  limitation  upon  the  amount  of  outside  income  an  in* 
dividual  may  earn  while  receiving  benefits  under  the  old-age,  survivors 
and  disability  insurance  program.  The  retirement  test  for  all  social 
security  beneficiaries  and  for  all  survivor  annuitants  under  the  Kail- 
road  Ketirement  Act  must  be  eliminated. 

In  addition  this  bill  provides  a  new  title,  title  XX  which  is  a  guar- 
anteed minimum  annual  benefit  for  every  person  reaching  62  years  of 
age  who  has  an  annual  income  of  less  than  $2,400  in  the  case  of  a  head 
of  a  family  and  $1,200  for  an  individual  not  supporting  a  family.  This 
would  mean  providing  a  guaranteed  minimum  income  of  $100  a  month 
per  person  or  $200  a  month  per  couple. 

These  benefits  would  be  paid  on  a  monthly  basis  unless  benefits  pay- 
able to  an  individual  for  any  month  is  less  than  $5  in  which  another 
plan  would  be  implemented.  The  amount  of  benefits  received  would  be 
determined  by  the  total  amount  of  annual  income  any  individual  re- 
ceives during  a  calendar  year  and  benefits  would  come  out  of  general 
revenue. 

All  I  am  suggesting  is  that  we  assure  that  every  individual  62  years 
of  age  or  over  be  able  to  receive  from  all  sources,  including  social  secu- 
rity, a  minimum  income  of  $100  a  month. 

In  conclusion,  I  would  like  to  say  that  the  Congress  over  the  years 
has  taken  great  steps  in  improving  the  Social  Security  Act  which  so 
many  citizens  in  this  country  depend  upon  for  part  or  complete  sur- 
vival. There  is  still,  however,  an  urgent  need  to  do  more.  We  must  not 
rest  until  we  assure  Americans  an  opportunity  for  a  good  life.  At  a 
time  when  all  Americans  are  concerned  with  priorities  we  must  advise 
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all  our  colleagues  to  reflect  the  needs  of  the  real  world  by  immediate 
passage  of  my  very  necessary  amendments. 

Mr.  Chairman,  and  members,  I  add  only  this :  A  few  weeks  ago  I 
went  down  to  the  southern  part  of  Miami  Beach,  which  is  one  of  those 
typical  American  paradoxes  where  a  lot  of  very  rich  people  are  living 
contiguous  to  a  lot  of  very  poor  people.  There  were  about  300  or  400, 1 
suppose,  in  a  hall  which  we  were  addressing  and  we  were  talking  to 
them  primarily  about  social  security  matters.  I  asked  them,  "All  of  you 
who  are  living  on  social  security  hold  up  your  hands,"  and  nearly 
every  one  of  them  held  up  their  hands.  All  these  were  older  people. 

I  said,  "All  of  you  living  on  less  than  $100  a  month  hold  up  your 
hands." 

Well,  I  am  sure  at  least  75  percent  of  them  held  up  their  hands. 
I  said,  "All  of  you  living  on,  getting  less  than  $75  a  month  hold  up 
your  hands." 

iWell,  I  am  sure  between  50  and  60  percent  of  them  held  up  their 
hands. 

Now,  the  city  of  Miami  Beach  has  just  passed  a  rent  control  ordi- 
nance trying  to  protect  those  old  people  down  there  on  South  Beach, 
who  are  living  in  conditions  that  should  be  shameful  to  us.  I  am  going 
from  here  to  an  appointment  to  see  if  we  can't  get  some  help  for  better 
housing  for  this  area,  but,  if  they  had  a  little  bit  better  income,  they 
could  pay  a  little  bit  more  rent.  It  is  just  hard  for  us  to  realize  how 
many  people  in  this  country  in  the  midst  of  plenty  are  really  living  in 
poverty. 

The  great  chairman  of  this  great  committee  has  done  a  marvelous 
job  for  the  people  of  this  country  and  I  know  you  are  going  to  con- 
tinue to  press  forward  making  things  even  better  for  these  people  so 
we  can  finally  realize,  in  Browning's  words,  "Grow  old  along  with  me ; 
The  best  is  yet  to  be ;  the  last  of  life,  for  Which  the  first  was  made." 

As  a  senior  citizen,  I  salute  you,  Mr.  Chairman,  and  members  of  the 
committee. 

The  Chairman.  Mr.  Pepper,  we  do  appreciate  your  coming  to  us. 
You  always  bring  us  very  interesting  statements  and  very  invigorat- 
ing thoughts. 

Of  course,  we  recognize  your  longtime  interest  in  and  concern  about 
the  problems  of  our  senior  citizens. 

We  appreciate  very  much  your  coming. 
Mr.  Pepper.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman. 
The  Chairman.  Any  questions  of  Mr.  Pepper? 
Mr.  Byrnes.  Mr.  Chairman? 
The  Chairman.  Mr.  Byrnes. 

Mr.  Byrnes.  Many  of  your  suggestions  are  most  interesting  and 
some  of  them  have  been  items  that  have  been  suggested. 

Mr.  Pepper.  Speak  a  little  louder,  please.  I  have  a  little  cold,  Mr. 
Byrnes. 

Mr.  Byrnes.  I  say,  many  of  your  suggestions,  of  course,  are  interest- 
ing. I  understand,  if  I  counted  correctly,  there  are  some  13  changes 
that  you  recommend  here.  I  wonder  if  you  have  made  any  effort  to 
compile  the  costs  of  the  various  items. 

I  notice  one  item  which  you  say  will  only  cost  $940  million  a  year. 
That  is  a  billion  dollars.  I  have  aways  thought  that  was  a  little  more 
than  "just  only." 

I  wonder  if  you  have  calculated  what  the  cost  would  be. 
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Some  you  suggest  come  from  the  general  revenue,  some,  social 
security. 

Mr.  Pepper.  I  am  in  the  process  of  seeking  that  inf  ormation  now.  As 
I  mentioned  in  my  statement  in  respect  to  one  item,  if  I  may  be 
permitted  to  do  so  I  will  complete  that  compilation  from  the  best 
sources  available  and  file  it  with  the  committee. 

(The  following  material  was  received  by  the  committee:) 

Cost  Estimates  for  Various  Proposals  To  Change  the  OASDI  Program 

The  following  list  of  individual  proposals  to  change  the  OASDI  program  would 
make  no  other  change  than  as  indicated. 

Levelrcost  as  percent 

Proposal  of  taxable  payroll 

1.  To  pay  women  workers  their  full  old-age  benefit,  without  actuarial  re- 
duction, if  they  have  120  quarters  of  coverage   0. 13 

2.  To  pay  benefits  to  blind  with  6  quarters  of  coverage   .  05 

3.  To  abolish  the  earnings  test   .  66 

4.  To  pay  full  widow's  benefits  to  remarried  widows  (82%  percent  of 
PIA)  negligible 

5.  A  general  benefit  increase  of  15  percent,  with  a  minimum  PIA  of  $80          1. 40 

Cost  Estimate  for  Proposal  To  Change  the  OASDI,  HI,  and  SMI  Programs 

Request  was  received  from  the  Legislative  Reference  Service,  Library  of  Con- 
gress, for  the  cost  of  a  proposal  which  would  change  the  OASDI  program  as 
follows : 

1.  Increase  the  earnings  base  to  $10,000  in  1970  and  to  $15,000  in  1972  (with 
benefit  table  being  prepared  so  that  the  increase  in  the  maximum  PIA  is  20% 
of  the  increase  in  the  maximum  AMW). 

2.  Provide  a  general  benefit  increase  of  15%,  with  a  $70  minimum  PIA. 

3.  The  AMW  to  be  based  on  earnings  in  the  5  highest  years. 

4.  Widows  aged  62  or  over  to  be  paid  100%  of  the  PIA. 

5.  The  definition  of  disability  at  age  55  and  over  to  be  modified  according  to 
the  definition  for  the  blind  at  age  55  and  over  under  present  law,  with  no 
requirement  of  prognosis  of  duration  and  with  waiting  period  reduced  to  3 
months. 

If  there  is  no  other  change  in  financing,  the  OASDI  program  would  have  an 
actuarial  deficit,  on  a  long-range  basis,  of  1.78%  of  taxable  payroll. 

The  proposal  would  also  provide  for  covering  all  disabled  beneficiaries  under 
the  HI  program.  This  would  result  in  an  actuarial  deficit,  on  a  long-range  basis, 
of  .86%  of  taxable  payroll  for  the  HI  program. 

It  is  further  proposed  that  all  disabled  beneficiaries  would  be  covered  under 
SMI  and  that  the  total  cost  of  the  SMI  program  be  paid  from  general  revenues. 
This  would  have  a  cost  of  approximately  $3.i6  billion  in  FY  1971,  or  an  increase 
of  $1.94  billion  over  present  cost. 

Request  was  received  for  a  breakdown  by  lev^l-cost  (as  a  percentage  of  tax- 
able payroll)  for  the  various  provisions  in  the  proposal  as  follows: 

OASDI  System 

Level-cost 


Item :  (percent) 

Actuarial  balance  under  present  law   +1. 16 

Savings  due  to  earnings  base  change   ,+.  62 

AMW  based  on  high-5  years   —1.  24 

Widow's  benefit  of  100%  of  PIA  at  age  62_   — .  42 

Disability   changes   — .  34 

Effect  on  RR  and  other  miscellaneous  items   — .  07 

15  percent  benefit  increase,  with  $70  minimum   —1.  50 

Actual  balance  under  proposal   —1.  79 

HI  System 

Actuarial  balance  under  present  law   — .  77 

Effect  of  earnings  base  change   ,+.  57 

Cost  for  disabled   — .  66 

Actuarial  balance  under  proposal   — .  86 
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The  cost  of  providing  prescription  drugs  and  certain  other  drugs  (depending 
on  regulations)  would  amount  to  $1,250  to  $1,375  million  per  year  currently  for 
enrollees  aged  65  or  over  and  to  $340  to  $375  million  per  year  currently  for  dis- 
abled beneficiaries. 

Mr.  Byrnes.  I  think  it  would  be  helpful  to  the  committee. 

When  we  advocate  some  recommendation  we  have  to  make  sure  that 
it  is  within  the  scope  of  what  can  be  reasonably  imposed  as  a  burden 
on  the  taxpayers  at  the  time. 

Mr.  Pepper.  I  will  say  to  the  gentleman,  and  I  know  he  is  one  of 
the  most  concerned  of  all  about  this  problem,  you  know  we  generally 
do  what  we  want  to  do  in  our  private  as  well  as  in  our  public  affairs. 

Mr.  Byrnes.  I  can't  afford  to  do  everything  I  w^ould  like  to  do. 

Mr.  Pepper.  If  we  have  a  pressing  need,  we  generally  provide  some 
way  to  meet  it,  and  I  think  everything  I  have  suggested  here,  and  they 
are  not  novel — other  members  share  those  same  sentiments — is  a  re- 
alistic provision  for  millions  of  our  fellow  citizens  who  have  very  dire 
needs,  and  I  know  we  need  to  know  exactly  what  the  objective  is,  how 
much  it  wTill  cost,  but  I  don't  think  these  suggestions  are  prohibitive 
for  a  warmhearted  and  affluent  America  if  we  really  want  to  do  it. 

Mr.  Byrnes.  Of  course  wTe  can't  tell  that  very  well  until  we  have 
the  figures,  can  we  ? 

Mr.  Pepper.  I  will  get  you  the  figures. 

Mr.  Byrnes.  Thank  you. 

(The  information  referred  to  follows :) 

Congress  of  the  United  States, 

House  of  Representatives, 
Washington,  D.C.,  November  7,  1969. 
Dear  Wilbur:  You  will  find  enclosed  a  benefit  table  for  a  25-percent  benefit 
increase,  an  $80  minimum  benefit,  and  an  earnings  base  of  $15,000,  which 
during  the  Social  Security  hearings  I  mentioned  the  Social  Security  Administra- 
tion was  preparing  for  me  as  a  technical  service.  I  know  this  information  is 
readily  available  to  your  committee,  but  I  did  mention  I  would  send  you  a  copy. 
Kindest  regards,  and 
Believe  me, 

Very  sincerely  yours, 

Claude  Pepper, 
Member  of  Congress. 

TABLE  FOR  DETERMINING  PRIMARY  INSURANCE  AMOUNT  AND  MAXIMUM  FAMILY  BENEFITS 


(Primary  insurance  benefit 
under  1939  act,  as  modified) 


II 

(Primary 
insurance 
amount  under 
1967  act) 


III 


(Average  monthly  wage) 


(Primary 
insurance 
amount) 


(Maximum  family 
benefits) 


If  an  individual's  primary 
insurance  benefit  (as 
determined  under 
subsec.  (d))  is — 


At  least — 


But  not 
more  than— 


Or  his  primary 
insurance 
amount  (as 
determined 
under  subsec. 
(c))  is- 


0r  his  average  monthly 
wage  (as  determined  under 
subsec.  (b))  is— 

But  not 

At  least—    more  than — 


The  amount 
referred  to  in 
the  preceding 
paragraphs 
of  this 
subsection 
shall  be— 


And  the  maximum 
amount  of  benefits 
payable  (as  provided 
in  sec.  203(a))  on 
the  basis  of  his 
wages  and  self- 
employment  income 
shall  be— 


$21. 28 

$63. 30 

$89 

$80.00 

$120. 00 

$21.29 

21.88 

64. 50 

$90 

90 

80. 70 

121.10 

21.89 

22. 28 

65. 60 

91 

92 

82.00 

123. 00 

22. 29 

22. 68 

66.70 

93 

94 

83. 40 

125. 10 

22.69 

23. 08 

67.80 

95 

96 

84. 80 

127. 20 

23. 09 

23.44 

69. 00 

97 

97 

86. 30 

129. 50 

23.45 

23.76 

70.20 

98 

99 

87.80 

131.70 

23. 77 

24. 20 

71.50 

100 

101 

89. 40 

134. 10 

24.21 

24.60 

72. 60 

102 

102 

90. 80 

136. 20 

24.61 

25.00 

73.  80 

103 

104 

92. 30 

138.  50 

25.01 

25.48 

75. 10 

105 

106 

93. 90 

140.90 

mi 
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li 


III 


(Primary  insurance  benefit 
under  1939  act,  as  modified) 


(Primary 
insurance 
amount  under 
1967  act) 


(Average  monthly  wage) 


(Primary 
insurance 
amount) 


(Maximum  family 
benefits) 


If  an  individual's  primary 
insurance  benefit  (as 
determined  under 
sub  sec.  (d))  is— 


At  least— 


But  not 
more  than— 


Or  his  primary 
insurance 
amount  (as 
determined 
under  subsec. 
(c))  is- 


Or  his  average  monthly 
wage  (as  determined  under 
subsec.  (b))  is— 


At  least- 


But  not 
more  than— 


The  amount 
referred  to  in 
the  preceding 
paragraphs 
of  this 
subsection 
shall  be— 


And  the  maximum 
amount  of  benefits 
payable  (as  provided 
in  sec.  203(a))  on 
the  basis  of  his 
wages  and  self- 
employment  income 
shall  be— 


$25. 49 

$25. 92 

25. 93 

26. 40 

26. 41 

26. 94 

26. 95 

27. 46 

27. 47 

28.00 

28.01 

28. 68 

28.69 

29.  25 

29  26 

29  68 

29^69 

30i  36 

30. 37 

30.92 

30.93 

31.36 

31.37 

32. 00 

32.01 

32.60 

32. 61 

33.20 

33. 21 

33. 88 

33.89 

34.50 

34. 51 

35.00 

35.01 

35.80 

35.81 

36.40 

36. 41 

37.08 

37.09 

37.60 

37.61 

28.20 

38. 21 

39.12 

39. 13 

39. 68 

39.69 

40. 33 

40. 34 

41.12 

41.13 

41.76 

41.77 

42. 44 

42. 45 

43.20 

43.21 

43. 76 

43.77 

44.44 

44. 45 

44.88 

44.89 

45.60 

$76.  30 
77.  50 
78. 70 
79. 90 
81.10 
82. 30 
83.60 
84. 70 
85.90 
87.20 
88.40 
89.50 
90.80 
92.00 
93.20 
94.40 
95.60 
96.80 
98.00 
99.30 
100.50 
101. 60 
102.90 
104. 10 
105. 20 
106. 50 
107.70 
108. 90 
110. 10 
111.40 
112. 60 
113.70 
115.00 
116. 20 
117.30 
118. 60 
119.80 
121. 00 
122.20 
123.40 
124. 70 
125. 80 
127.10 
128. 30 
129.40 
130.70 
131.90 
133. 00 
134. 30 
135.  50 
136. 80 
137. 90 
139. 10 
140. 40 
141.  50 
142. 80 
144. 00 
145. 10 
146. 40 
147.60 
148. 90 
150.00 

151.  20 

152.  50 
153. 60 
154.90 
156. 00 
157.10 
158. 20 
159. 40 
160. 50 
161.60 


$107 
108 
110 
114 
119 
123 
128 
133 
137 
142 
147 
151 
156 
161 
165 
170 
175 
179 
184 
189 
194 
198 
203 
208 
212 
217 
222 
226 
231 
236 
240 
245 
250 
254 
259 
264 
268 
273 
278 
282 
287 
292 
296 
301 
306 
310 
315 
320 
324 
329 
334 
338 
343 
348 
352 
357 
362 
366 
371 
376 
380 
385 
390 
394 
399 
404 
408 
413 
418 
422 
427 
432 


$107 
109 
113 
118 
122 
127 
132 
136 
141 
146 
150 
155 
160 
164 
169 
174 
178 
183 
188 
193 
197 
202 
207 
211 
216 
221 
225 
230 
235 
239 
244 
249 
253 
258 
263 
267 
272 
277 
281 
286 
291 
295 
300 
305 
309 
314 
319 
323 
328 
333 
337 
342 
347 
351 
356 
361 
365 
370 
375 
379 
384 
389 
393 
398 
403 
407 
412 
417 
421 
426 
431 
436 


$95. 40 
96. 90 
98. 40 
99. 90 
101.40 
102.90 
104.  50 
105. 90 
107.40 
109.00 
110. 50 
111.90 
113. 50 
115.00 
116.50 
118.00 
119. 50 
121.00 
122. 50 
124. 20 
125.70 
127.00 
128.70 
130. 20 
131.50 
133. 20 
134.70 
136. 20 
137.70 
139. 30 
140. 80 
142. 20 
143. 80 
145.30 
146. 70 
148. 30 
149. 80 
151.30 
152. 80 
154. 30 
155. 90 
157.30 
158.90 
160. 40 
161.80 
163.40 
164.90 
166. 30 
167. 90 
169. 40 
171.00 
172. 40 
173.90 
175.  50 
176.90 
178.  50 
180. 00 
181.40 
183. 00 
184.  50 
186. 20 
187. 50 
189. 00 
190. 70 
192. 00 
193.70 
195. 00 
196. 40 
197. 80 
199. 30 
200. 70 
202. 00 


$143. 10 
145. 40 
147. 60 
149. 90 
152. 10 
154. 40 
156. 80 
158.90 
161. 10 
163. 50 
165. 80 
167.90 
170.30 
172. 50 
174. 80 
177.00 
179. 30 
181.  50 
183. 80 
186. 30 
188. 60 
190.50 
193. 10 
195.30 
197. 30 
199. 80 
202. 10 
204. 30 
206. 60 
209. 00 
211.20 
213.  30 
215. 70 
218.  00 
220.10 
222. 50 
224. 70 
227. 00 
229. 20 
231.50 
233. 90 
236. 00 
240.00 
244. 00 
247. 20 
251. 20 
255. 20 
258.40 
262. 40 
266. 40 
269. 60 
273.60 
277. 60 
280. 80 
284.  80 
288. 80 
292. 00 
296. 00 
300.  00 
303. 20 
307.20 
311.20 
314.40 
318.40 
322. 40 
325. 60 
329.60 
333.60 
336. 80 
340. 80 
344. 80 
348. 80 
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TABLE  FOR  DETERMINING  PRIMARY  INSURANCE  AMOUNT  AND  MAXIMUM  FAMILY  BENEFITS-Continued 


(Primary  insurance  benefit 
under  1S39  act,  as  modified) 


(Primary 
insurance 
amount  under 
1967  act) 


III 


(Average  monthly  wage) 


IV 


(Primary 
insurance 
amount) 


(Maximum  family 
benefits) 


If  an  individual's  primary 
insurance  benefit  (as 
determined  under 
subsec.  (d))  is— 


At  least — 


But  not 
more  than— 


Or  his  primary 
insurance 
amount  (as 
determined 
under  subsec. 
(c))  is- 


Or  his  average  monthly 
wage  (as  determined  under 
subsec.  (b))  is — 

But  not 
more  than— 


At  least- 


The  amount 
referred  to  in 
the  preceding 
paragraphs 
of  this 
subsection 
shall  be— 


And  the  maximum 
amount  of  benefits 
payable  (as  provided 
in  sec.  203(a))  on 
the  basis  of  his 
wages  and  self- 
employment  income 
shall  be— 


$162. 80 
163. 90 
165. 00 
166.  20 
167. 30 
168. 40 
169.  50 
170. 70 
171.80 
172.90 
174. 10 
175. 20 
176. 30 
177.50 
178. 60 
179.70 
180.  80 
182.  00 
183. 10 
184. 20 
185. 40 
186.  50 
187.60 
188.  80 
189. 90 
191.00 

192.  00 

193.  00 
194. 00 

195.  00 

196.  00 

197.  00 

198.  00 

199.  00 
200. 00 
201. 00 
202. 00 

203.  00 

204.  00 

205.  00 

206.  00 

207.  00 
208. 00 
209. 00 
210. 00 
211.00 

212.  00 

213.  00 
214. 00 
215.  00 
216. 00 

217.  00 

218.  00 


$437 

$440 

$203.  50 

441 

445 

204. 90 

446 

450 

206.30 

451 

454 

207.  80 

455 

459 

209. 20 

460 

464 

210. 50 

465 

468 

211.90 

469 

473 

213. 40 

474 

478 

214. 80 

479 

482 

216. 20 

483 

487 

217.70 

488 

492 

219.  00 

493 

496 

220. 40 

497 

501 

221.90 

502 

506 

223. 30 

507 

510 

224. 70 

511 

515 

226.  00 

516 

520 

227.  50 

521 

524 

228. 90 

525 

529 

230. 30 

530 

534 

231. 80 

535 

538 

233. 20 

539 

543 

234.  50 

544 

548 

236. 00 

549 

553 

237. 40 

554 

556 

238. 80 

557 

560 

240.  00 

561 

563 

241.30 

564 

567 

242.  50 

568 

570 

243. 80 

571 

574 

245. 00 

575 

577 

246. 30 

578 

581 

247.  50 

'  582 

584 

248.  80 

585 

588 

250.  00 

589 

591 

251.30 

592 

595 

252. 50 

596 

598 

253. 80 

599 

602 

255.  00 

603 

605 

256. 30 

606 

609 

257. 50 

610 

612 

258. 80 

613 

616 

260.  00 

617 

620 

261.30 

621 

623 

262. 50 

624 

627 

263. 80 

628 

630 

265. 00 

631 

634 

266.  30 

635 

637 

267. 50 

638 

641 

268.  80 

642 

644 

270.  00 

645 

648 

271.30 

649 

652 

272. 50 

653 

656 

274.  00 

657 

659 

275.  00 

660 

662 

276.  00 

663 

665 

277.  00 

666 

668 

278. 00 

669 

671 

279. 00 

672 

674 

280.  00 

675 

677 

281.00 

678 

680 

282.  00 

681 

683 

283.  00 

684 

686 

284.  00 

687 

690 

285.  00 

691 

693 

286.  00 

694 

696 

287.  00 

697 

699 

288.  00 

700 

702 

289.  00 

703 

705 

290.  00 

706 

708 

291.  00 

709 

711 

292.  00 

$352.00 
356.  00 
360. 00 
363. 20 
367. 20 
371.20 
374. 40 
378.40 
382. 40 
385. 60 
389. 60 
393. 60 
396.  80 
400. 80 
404. 80 
408. 00 
412.  00 
416.  00 
419.  20 
423. 20 
427. 20 
430. 40 
434. 40 
438. 40 
442. 40 
444. 80 
448. 00 
450. 40 
453. 60 
456. 00 
459. 20 
461.60 
4P4. 80 
467. 20 
470. 40 
472. 80 
476.  00 
478. 40 
481. 60 
484.  00 
487.  20 
489. 60 
492. 80 
496. 00 
498. 40 
501.60 
502. 80 
504.40 
505. 60 
507. 20 
508.  40 
510.  00 
511.60 
513.20 
514. 40 
515. 60 
516. 80 
518.  00 
519.20 
520. 40 
521.60 
522. 80 
524.  00 
525. 20 
526.  80 
528.  00 
529. 20 
530.  40 
531.60 
532.  80 
534.  00 
535. 20 
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TABLE  FOR  DETERMINING  PRIMARY  INSURANCE  AMOUNT  AND  MAXIMUM  FAMILY  BENEFITS — Continued 


II 


III 


IV 


(Primary  insurance  benefit 
under  1939  act,  as  modified) 


(Primary 
insurance 
amount  under 
1967  act) 


(Average  monthly  wage) 


(Primary 
insurance 
amount) 


(Maximum  family 
benefits) 


If  an  individual's  primary 
insurance  benefit  (as 
determined  under 
subsec.  (d))  is — 


At  least- 


But  not 
more  than— 


Or  his  primary 
insurance 
amount  (as 
determined 
under  subsec. 
(c))  is- 


Or  his  average  monthly 
wage  (as  determined  under 
subsec.  (b))  is— 

But  not 
more  than— 


At  least- 


The  amount 
referred  to  in 
the  preceding 
paragraphs 
of  this 
subsection 
shall  be— 


And  the  maximum 
amount  of  benefits 
payable  (as  provided 
in  sec.  203(a))  on 
the  basis  of  his 
wages  and  self- 
employment  income 
shall  be— 


$712 

$714 

$293. 00 

$536. 40 

715 

717 

294.  00 

537. 60 

718 

720 

295.  00 

538. 80 

721 

724 

296.  00 

540. 4  0 

725 

727 

297. 00 

541.60 

728 

730 

OQO  ftft 

«8. 00 

542, 80 

731 

733 

ion  nn 

^99.  00 

544. 00 

734 

736 

300. 00 

545. 20 

737 

739 

301. 00 

546. 40 

740 

742 

OftO  Aft 

302.  00 

547. 60 

743 

745 

*>ftO  ftft 

303. 00 

548. 80 

746 

748 

304. 00 

550. 00 

749 

751 

305.  00 

551. 20 

752 

754 

306.  00 

552. 40 

755 

758 

307. 00 

554. 00 

759 

761 

OftO  ftft 

308. 00 

555. 20 

762 

764 

Oftft  ftft 

309. 00 

556. 40 

765 

767 

310.  00 

557. 60 

768 

770 

311. 00 

558. 80 

771 

773 

312. 00 

560. 00 

774 

776 

313. 00 

561. 20 

777 

779 

314. 00 

562. 40 

780 

782 

315. 00 

563. 60 

783 

785 

316. 00 

564. 80 

786 

788 

317. 00 

566.  00 

789 

792 

318. 00 

567. 60 

793 

795 

319. 00 

568. 80 

796 

798 

oon  ftft 

320. 00 

570. 00 

799 

801 

321. 00 

C71  In 
O/l.  lQ 

802 

804 

322. 00 

C79  An 
Ol£.  40 

805 

807 

323. 00 

C70  Cn 
O/O.  OO 

808 

810 

324. 00 

Ell  on 
0/4.  OO 

01  1 

Oil 

813 

325. 00 

C7C  nn 
O/O.  UU 

01  A 

014 

816 

326. 00 

K.77  OA 
O//.  10 

01 7 

01/ 

819 

327. 00 

E7Q  An 

O/o.  40 

820 

822 

990  f\f\ 

0/9.  OU 

823 

826 

99q  nn 

ovy.  UU 

C.Q1  On 
Ool.  10 

097 

oil 

090 

0Z9 

9  on  nn 
ooU.  UU 

E09  An 
O0£.  4U 

ooU 

099 
00£ 

991  nn 
oil.  UU 

C09  Cn 
OOO.  OU 

099 

066 

09G 

000 

332.  00 

eg*  fin 
004.  OU 

09C 
030 

090 
000 

333. 00 

OOO.  UU 

Q9Q 
009 

0/11 

841 

99/1  nn 
oo4.  UU 

CQ7  On 
OO/.  L\i 

0/19 

84£ 

0/1 A 

044 

99c  nn 
ooo.  UU 

cofi  An 
OOO.  4U 

OA  E 

04  a 

0/17 

84/ 

99c  nn 
oob.  UU 

con  cn 
003.  OU 

SAO 
040 

ocn 
OOU 

997  nn 
oo/.  UU 

con  fin 

851 

853 

338. 00 

592. 00 

854 

857 

339!  00 

593. 60 

858 

860 

340. 00 

594. 80 

861 

863 

341. 00 

596. 00 

864 

866 

342.  00 

597. 20 

867 

869 

343. 00 

598. 40 

870 

872 

344.00 

599. 60 

873 

875 

345. 00 

600. 80 

876 

878 

346. 00 

602.00 

879 

881 

347. 00 

603. 20 

882 

884 

348. 00 

604.40 

885 

887 

349.00 

605.60 

888 

891 

350. 00 

607.20 

892 

894 

351.00 

608.40 

895 

897 

352.00 

609.60 

898 

900 

353.00 

610.80 

901 

903 

354. 00 

612.00 

904 

906 

355. 00 

613.20 

907 

909 

356.00 

614.40 

910 

912 

357.00 

615.60 

913 

915 

358. 00 

616. 80 

916 

918 

359.00 

618.00 

919 

921 

360.00 

619. 20 

922 

925 

361.00 

620. 80 

926 

928 

362. 00 

622.00 

929 

931 

363. 00 

623.20 

932 

934 

364.00 

624.40 
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TABLE  FOR  DETERMINING  PRIMARY  INSURANCE  AMOUNT  AND  MAXIMUM  FAMILY  BENEFITS— Continued 


II 


III 


IV 


(Primary  insurance  benefit 
under  1939  act,  as  modified) 


(Primary 
insurance 
amount  under 
1967  act) 


(Average  monthly  wage) 


(Primary 
insurance 
amount) 


(Maximum  family 
benefits) 


If  an  individual's  primary 
insurance  benefit  (as 
determined  under 
subsec.  (d))  is— 


At  least- 


But  not 
more  than— 


Or  his  primary 
insurance 
amount  (as 
determined 
under  subsec. 
(c))  is- 


Or  his  average  monthly 
wage  (as  determined  under 
subsec.  (b))  is— 

But  not 
more  than— 


At  least- 


The  amount 
referred  to  in 
the  preceding 
paragraphs 
of  this 
subsection 
shall  be— 


And  the  maximum 
amount  of  benefits 
payable  (as  provided 
in  sec.  203(a))  on 
the  basis  of  his 
wages  and  self- 
employment  income 
shall  be— 


$935 
938 
941 
944 
947 
950 
953 
956 
960 
963 
966 
969 
972 
975 
978 
981 
984 
987 
990 
994 
997 
1,000 
1,003 
1,006 
1,009 
1,012 
1,015 
1,018 
1,021 
1,024 
1,028 
1,031 
1,034 
1,037 
1,040 
1,043 
1,046 
1,049 
1,052 
1,055 
1,058 
1,062 
1,065 
1,068 
1,071 
1,074 
1,077 
1,080 
1,083 
1,086 
1,089 
1,092 
1,096 
1,099 
1,102 
1,104 
1,108 
1,111 
1,114 
1,117 
1,120 
1,123 
1,126 
1,130 
1,133 
1,136 
1,139 
1,142 
1,145 
1,148 
1,151 
1,154 


$937 
940 
943 
946 
949 
952 
955 
959 
962 
965 
968 
971 
974 
977 
980 
983 


993 
996 
999 
1,002 
1,005 
1,008 
1,011 
1,014 
1,017 
1,020 
1,023 
1,027 
1,030 
1,033 
1,036 
1,039 
1,042 
1,045 
1,048 
1,051 
1,054 
1,057 
1,061 
1,064 
1,067 
1,070 
1,073 
1,076 
1,079 
1,082 
1,085 
1,088 
1,091 
1,095 
1,098 
1,101 
1,103 
1,107 
1,110 
1,113 
1,116 
1,119 
1,122 
1,125 
1,129 
1,132 
1,135 
1,138 
1,141 
1,144 
1,147 
1,150 
1,153 
1,156 


$36t>.  UO 

fco£  cn 

366. 00 

626. 80 

367. 00 

628. 00 

368.  Uu 

coq  on 

369.  00 

630. 40 

370. 00 

631. 60 

371. 00 

coo  on 
boY.  oU 

372. 00 

634. 40 

070  nn 
07  o.  UU 

fin 

Do  J.  DU 

374.  00 

coc  on 
bob.  oU 

375. 00 

coo  nn 
boo.  UU 

07c  nn 
o/b.  UU 

coo  on 

077  nn 
51 1.  UU 

CA(\  A(\ 

ohu.  hu 

378.  00 

c/u  cn 
b4l.  bU 

070  nn 
o/y.  UU 

fid?  8n 

olt.  OU 

oon  nn 
ooU.  UU 

644  00 

ooi  nn 
ool.  UU 

cac'  on 

010.  L.V1 

ooo  nn 
5oc.  UU 

R/ifi  An 

OHO.  HU 

383  00 

648. 00 

38A  nn 

OOH.  UU 

649!  20 

3.8";  nn 

JOS.  UU 

650!  40 

°.Rfi  nn 

OOD.  UU 

65l!  60 

387. 00 

652!  80 

388  nn 

000.  UU 

654. 00 

389  00 

655'  20 

°.Qn  nn 

656!  40 

391. 00 

657*  60 

392!  00 

658! 80 

0.00°  nn 

03 0.  UU 

fiRo  no 

"3QA  nn 

03H.  UU 

661. 60 

395  00 

662!  80 

one*  nn 
oyo.  uu 

664*.  00 

007  nn 
03/. uu 

665!  20 

oca  nn 
oyo. uu 

666!  40 

000  nn 
oyy.  UU 

667!  60 

jinn  nn 
4UU.  UU 

Rfi8*  8n 

000.  OU 

/im  nn 
4U1.  UU 

670  00 

402.  00 

K7i  on 

0/  1.  L\J 

403. 00 

R79  An 
O/t.  HU 

/in a  nn 
4U4.  UU 

673  60 

405. 00 

rtC  9n 

406. 00 

K7K  An 
O/O.  HU 

407. 00 

C77  cn 

0/  /.  OU 

408. 00 

c7o  on 
b/o.  ou 

409. 00 

con  nn 
boU.  UU 

410  00 

681  2q 

41l!  00 

682!  40 

412. 00 

683. 60 

413.  00 

684. 80 

414.  00 

686.  00 

415.  00 

687. 20 

416.  00 

688. 80 

417.  00 

690. 00 

418. 00 

691. 20 

419.  00 

692. 00 

420. 00 

693. 60 

421. 00 

694. 80 

422.  00 

696. 00 

423. 00 

697. 20 

424.  00 

698. 40 

425.  00 

699. 60 

426.  00 

700. 80 

427. 00 

702. 40 

428.  00 

703.60 

429. 00 

704. 80 

430. 00 

706.  00 

431.00 

707. 20 

432. 00 

708. 40 

433.  00 

709.60 

434.  00 

710. 80 

435.  00 

712.00 

436. 00 

713.20 
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TABLE  FOR  DETERMINING  PRIMARY  INSURANCE  AMOUNT  AND  MAXIMUM  FAMILY  BENEFITS-Continued 


I*  II  III 

(Primary 
insurance 

(Primary  insurance  benefit       amount  under 
under  1939  act,  as  modified)  1967  act)     (Average  monthly 


If  an  individual's  primary 
insurance  benefit  (as 
determined  under 
subsec.  (d))  is— 


But  not 

At  least—    more- than— 


Or  his  primary 
insurance 
amount  (as 
determined 
under  subsec. 
(c))  is- 


wage) 


Or  his  average  monthly 
wage  (as  determined  under 
subsec.  (b))  is— 


At  least- 


Si,  157 
1, 160 
1,164 


1,179 
1,182 
1,185 
1,188 
1,191 
1,194 
1,198 
1,201 
1,204 
1,207 
1,210 
1,213 
1,216 
1,219 
1,222 
1,225 
1,228 
1,232 
1,235 
1,238 


IV 


(Primary 
insurance 
amount) 


The  amount 
referred  to  in 
the  preceding 

paragraphs 
of  this 


V 


(Maximum  family 
benefits) 


And  the  maximum 
amount  of  benefits 
payable  (as  provided 
in  sec.  203(a))  on 
the  basis  of  his 
wages  and  self- 
employment  income 
shall  be— 


$714. 40 
716. 00 
717.20 
718. 40 
719. 60 
720. 80 
722. 00 
732.20 
724. 40 
725.60 
726.  80 
728.  00 
729.60 
730. 80 
732. 00 
733. 20 
734. 40 
735. 60 
736. 80 
738. 00 
739.20 
740.40 
741. 60 
743. 20 
744. 40 
745. 60 
746.80 

748.  00 

749.  20 
750.80 


But  not  subsection 
more  than—      shall  be— 


$1, 159  $437. 00 

1, 163  438. 00 

1, 166  439. 00 

1, 169  440. 00 

1, 172  441. 00 

1, 175  442. 00 

1, 178  443. 00 

1, 181  444. 00 

1,184  445.00 

1, 187  446. 00 

1, 190  447. 00 

1,193  448.00 

1, 197  449. 00 

1,200  450.00 

1,203  451.00 

1,206  452.00 

1,209  453.00 

1, 212  454. 00 

1, 215  455. 00 

1,218  456.00 

1,221  457.00 

1,224  458.00 

1,227  459.00 

1,231  460.00 

1, 234  461. 00 

1,237  462.00 

1,240  463.00 

1,243  464.00 

1,246  465.00 

1,250  466.00 


Mr.  Conable.  I  was  interested  in  the  able  and  literate  gentleman's 
quotation  from  Robert  Browning.  He  stopped  before  he  got  to  the 
point  where  the  poet  said,  "Trust  God,  see  all  nor  be  afraid." 

I  take  it  that  your  exhortation  would  go  somewhat  beyond  the 
poet's. 

Mr.  Pepper.  Very  good.  I  want  us  to  keep  them  from  being  afraid. 
Thank  you  very  much. 

Mr.  Vanik.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  would  like  to  say  to  my  distinguished 
colleague  from  Florida  that  with  respect  to  the  cost  of  some  of  his 
items,  I  would  like  to  have  him  bear  in  mind  that  the  administration 
proposal  reduces  the  projected  growth  of  the  social  security  fund 
from  the  provisions  already  enacted  into  law  by  $221/4  billion  dollars 
in  the  next  4  years. 

Mr.  Pepper.  That  is  very  interesting  and  very  significant. . 

The  Chairman.  Any  further  questions? 

If  not,  again  we  thank  you. 

Mr.  Pepper.  Thank  you  very  much,  Mr.  Chairman. 

The  Chairman.  Is  Mr.  Bennett  now  in  the  room,  Mr.  Bennett,  our 
colleague  from  Florida? 

The  Chair  understands  that  Mr.  Hillenbrand  will  not  be  here  in 
person,  but  has  asked  that  his  statement  be  included  in  the  record. 
Without  objection,  it  will  be  included. 

(The  statement  referred  to  follows :) 
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Statement  of  Bernard  F.  Hillenbrand,  Executive  Director,  National 
Association  of  Counties 

Mr.  Chairman :  My  name  is  Bernard  F.  Hillenbrand.  I  am  Executive  Director 
of  the  National  Association  of  Counties,  representing  the  3,049  counties  in 
America.  We  commend  you  on  taking  up  this  most  urgent  and  high  priority 
matter :  the  study  of  this  nation's  welfare  system. 

Counties,  as  welfare  program  administrators  and  fiscal  partners,  have  noted 
with  grave  concern  the  web  of  inflexibility  which  presently  enmeshes  both  the 
recipients  and  the  local  administrators.  Increasingly,  we  have  found  our  programs 
entangled  in  a  morass  of  red  tape,  stacks  of  rules  and  regulations,  and  bureauc- 
racy pyramided  upon  bureaucracy.  It  is  no  wonder  that  we  who  have  been  on 
the  firing  line  at  the  local  level  trying  to  administer  the  present  inflexible  pro- 
grams have  appealed  to  the  Congress  and  to  the  Executive  Branch  to  work  with 
us  to  give  this  nation  a  better  welfare  system. 

Back  in  the  early  1960's,  we  began  to  hear  the  rumblings  of  concern  over  the 
inadequacies  of  the  program.  The  reports  from  the  field  began  to  spell  out  a 
crisis  in  welfare.  Administrative  problems,  such  as  relegating  social  case 
workers  to  tedious  hours  of  shuffling  regulatory  forms  was  causing  the  system  to 
break  down.  Mounting  fiscal  burdens  in  welfare  were  threatening  to  bankrupt 
county  government.  Most  significant  though  for  the  future  of  this  country,  we 
came  to  realize  that  the  crudest  blow  was  being  dealt  to  those  that  the  welfare 
program  was  purported  to  help. 

Confronted  with  breakdown  in  helping  people  in  need,  NACO  in  1966  felt 
compelled  to  call  the  first  National  Welfare  Conference.  We  pledged  to  look 
closely  at  the  standards,  personnel  requirements,  and  fiscal  problems  in  welfare. 
We  went  to  our  work  convinced  that  these  programs  were  a  disastrous  failure. 
They  were  not  meeting  the  needs  of  the  people.  At  the  1966  National  Welfare 
Conference,  NACO  adopted  positive  positions  that  we  felt  would  strengthen  the 
program  and  aid  the  recipient.  In  our  attempt  to  be  as  constructive  as  possible 
we  assembled  seventeen  conference  recommendations  that  we  presented  to  the 
Administration. 

Typical  of  these  constructive  recommendations  were  the  following  : 

1.  The  National  Association  of  Counties  urges  the  creation  of  a  new  federal 
category  of  public  assistance  based  upon  the  single  criterion  of  need  and  with  a 
single  formula  for  federal  financial  assistance.  Conversion  to  this  new  category 
would  be  optional,  therefore  permitting  those  states  who  desire,  to  continue  under 
the  existing  categories. 

2.  The  Department  of  Health,  Education  and  Welfare  should  modify  the 
requirement  that  one  social  worker  must  not  handle  more  than  sixty  cases.  The 
modification  should  permit  public  agencies  to  employ  the  "averaging  principle" 
in  case  handling. 

3.  The  rigid  supervisory  ratio  requirements  of  five  social  workers  to  one  case 
supervisor  should  be  removed,  and  that  flexibility  in  thp  standard  be  permitted. 

In  the  interest  of  time,  I  would  like  to  submit  the  full  seventeen  recommenda- 
tions of  the  first  NACO  National  Welfare  Conference  : 

4.  The  National  Association  of  Counties  believes  the  responsibility  of  allevi- 
ating poverty  is  a  principal  function  of  county  government,  and  therefore  urges 
the  respective  states  to  provide  counties  with  broad  legal  powers  to  accomplish 
such  objectives.  Additionally,  we  urge  the  respective  states  and  the  federal 
government  to  participate  financially  in  these  programs,  however,  that  any  ac- 
companying state  and  federal  regulation  be  such  as  to  maintain  the  maximum 
degree  of  initiative  and  responsibility  at  the  local  level. 

5.  County  government's  participation  in  welfare  programs  varies  from  state  to 
state.  In  some  cases,  counties  exercise  the  predominant  role  and  in  others  no  role 
at  all.  Notwithstanding  the  extent  of  county  government's  involvement  in  public 
assistance  programs  since  such  programs  have  a  vital  impact  upon  other  county 
programs,  i.e.,  health,  education,  housing,  etc. 

The  National  Association  of  Counties  urges  county  government  to  initiate 
planning  programs  designed  to  coordinate  the  counties'  total  effort  to  combat 
poverty.  In  those  activities  wherein  the  counties  may  not  be  directly  involved,  it 
is  recommended  that  the  suggested  planning  programs  seek  to  establish  appro- 
priate cooperative  agreements  and  arrangements  so  as  to  provide  a  continuing 
coordinated  approach  to  the  problem  of  poverty. 

To  assist  counties  in  providing  this  type  of  planning,  the  National  Association 
of  Counties  urges  the  Department  of  Housing  and  Urban  Development  to  develop 
effective  guidelines  to  allow  701  comprehensive  social  and  physical  planning. 
Additionally,  the  National  Association  of  Counties  urges  Congress  to  raise  the 
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appropriation  for  the  701  to  provide  adequate  financing  for  such  social  and 
physical  planning. 

6.  The  National  Association  of  Counties  urges  that  federal  aid  to  needy  families 
with  an  unemployed  parent  be  made  a  permanent  part  of  the  aid  to  families 
with  dependent  children  program. 

7.  The  National  Association  of  Counties  encourages  the  program  and  poli- 
cies that  prepare  welfare  clients  to  be  self-sufficient  and  therefore  is  in  favor 
of  the  principle  of  the  unrestricted  cash  payment.  We  do  recognize  however, 
that  there  are  individuals  who  are  not  able  to  properly  manage  their  own  fi- 
nancial affairs,  and  for  such  clients,  welfare  departments  should  be  given  the 
authority  to  use  either  third  party  payments,  whichever  is  most  appropriate. 

The  National  Association  of  Counties  further  recommends  that  the  present  5 
percent  ceiling  on  protective  payments  be  abolished. 

8.  The  National  Association  of  Counties  further  recommends  the  adoption 
of  a  policy  calling  for  the  creation  of  state  and  local  advisory  committees  to 
deal  with  welfare  matters. 

9.  The  National  Association  of  Counties  suggests  that  legislation  which  pro- 
vides federal  participation  in  costs  of  community  work  and  training  programs 
designed  to  conserve  and  develop  work  skills  of  the  unemployed  parent  receiv- 
ing AFDC  should  be  improved  to  share  in  all  staff,  training,  and  maintenance 
costs  and  made  permanent. 

10.  The  National  Association  of  Counties  re-emphasizes  its  existing  policy  rec- 
ommendations regarding  foster  children  and  urges  the  enactment  of  legislation 
to  provide  federal  assistance  to  foster  children.  Additionally,  such  a  program 
should  be  NACO's  priority  welfare  legislative  objective  for  the  90th  Congress. 

11.  Whereas  the  present  federal  and  state  classification  and  qualification 
staffing  requirements  for  welfare  and  social  workers  often  result  in  the  wasteful 
application  of  professional  talent  to  subprofessional  tasks,  the  National  Associ- 
ation of  Counties  urges  recommendations  that  the  federal  government  foster  and 
encourage  the  states  to  experiment  in  their  use  of  sub-professional  classifications. 

12.  The  chairman  is  instructed  to  ask  the  National  Association  of  Counties 
to  call  upon  the  Department  of  Health,  Education  and  Welfare  to  make  available 
at  the  time  of  publication  all  welfare  bulletins  and  state  letters  to  county  elected 
officials  and  local  welfare  agencies  so  that  they  may  be  kept  informed  on  a  local 
level  of  technical  and  complicated  welfare  information. 

13.  The  federal  government  should  modify  the  requirement  that  all  states 
utilizing  the  1962  Services  Amendments  to  the  Social  Security  Act  fully  implement 
these  amendments  by  July  1,  1967.  The  modification  sought  would  require  that 
states  and  counties  show  reasonable  effort  at  implementing  the  amendments  to 
that  date. 

14.  Public  welfare  agencies  should  be  permitted  to  employ  the  "Banking 
of  Cases"  principle  for  other  than  intensive  social  service  aspects  of  case 
administration. 

15.  Federal  and  sltate  audits  should  be  clearly  defined  as  to  scope  and  purpose 
and  be  conducted  promptly,  especially  in  the  case  of  new  programs. 

16.  No  report  should  be  required  by  either  federal  or  state  welfare  agencies 
unless  it  is  essential,  its  purpose  clearly  understood,  and  its  uses  clearly  defined. 

17.  Strong  national  efforts  should  be  made  to  change  the  basic  federal  law 
and  philosophy  to  permit  local  flexibility  in  the  development  of  methods  and 
approaches  to  money  management  and  that  federal  fiscal  penalties  be  eliminated. 

Regretfully,  gentlemen,  in  the  three  years  since  that  NACO  Welfare  Confer- 
ence, even  with  some  administrative  changes  and  refinements  at  the  local  level, 
we  have  found  costs  continuing  to  mount  as  the  welfare  roles  soared.  From 
1950-1958,  state  and  local  governments'  share  of  welfare  program  costs  had 
risen  from  $2.5  billion  to  $9.4  billion.  And  yet  with  all  of  this  public  expenditure, 
the  result  across  the  nation  was  a  program  that  was  not  doing  what  it  was 
designed  to  do.  We  had  spawned  a  third  generation  of  welfare  recipients. 

Experiencing  first-hand  this  disintegration  of  welfare  programs — and  again 
in  a  constructive  spirit — in  January  of  this  year  we  wrote  an  open  letter  to  the 
then  newly  appointed  Secretary  of  the  Department  of  Health,  Education  and 
Welfare,  Robert  Finch.  In  that  letter,  we  noted  that  our  county  officials  are 
at  the  cutting  edge  of  social  problems;  that  in  a  great  percentage  of  places, 
they  are  the  local  administrative  agency  for  the  nation's  welfare  programs; 
that  county  government's  stakes  are  high;  our  interest  intense;  and  above  all 
that  we  would  like  to  be  helpful. 

We  spelled  out  for  the  Secretary  some  problem  areas  demanding  his  and  our 
immediate  attention.  We  pointed  out  that  together  : 

1.  We  must  rei'Ppr^ss 'foe  objectives  of  welfare. 
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2.  We  must  study  the  structure  of  welfare  administration  at  all  levels,  federal, 
state  and  local  and  their  interrelationships. 

3.  We  must  evaluate  local  policy  and  financial  participation. 

4.  We  must  consider  alternate  approaches  to  the  public  welfare  system  at  the 
federal,  state  and  local  levels. 

5.  We  must  carefully  review  all  the  community  social  agencies,  both  community 
by  community,  and  their  total  impact  Statewide  and  nationally. 

6.  We  must  review  the  programs  of  the  welfare  agencies  in  their  relationship  to 
Office  of  Economic  Opportunity  programs  and  related  programs  in  the  Depart- 
ment of  Labor,  Health,  Education  and  Welfare,  and  other  federal  agencies. 

7.  We  must  develop  more  basic  research  into  the  fundamental  motives  of  the 
individual. 

Mr.  Chairman,  now  some  ten  months  later,  we  have  been  pleased  to  see  that 
exactly  this  type  of  massive,  in-depth  review  has  gotten  underway  in  this  country. 
Your  Committee  is  participating  in  this  historic  review. 

Companion  bills  H.R.  14173  and  S.  2986  reflect  the  intent  of  the  Administration 
to  make  a  thorough  review  of  the  welfare  system.  This  proposed  legislation  offers 
the  most  dramatic  package  of  welfare  reform  proposals  since  the  adoption  of  the 
Act  in  1935. 

We  were  heartened  to  note  that  Secretary  Finch,  when  he  appeared  before  your 
Committee  last  week,  indicated  that  "the  emphasis  of  these  proposals  .  .  .  first 
and  principally  on  jobs."  This  is  precisely  where  the  3,049  counties  place  their 
emphasis.  As  recently  as  at  our  annual  meeting  in  July  1969,  we  adopted  a  Na- 
tional County  Platform  Position,  calling  for 

"an  absolute  requirement  of  work  for  those  welfare  recipients  able  to  work 
and  who  meet  other  reasonably  necessary  requirements." 

As  administrators  of  welfare  programs,  we  are  likewise  encouraged  to  see  the 
Secretary's  indication  that  the  President's  proposals  seek  to  "develop  a  system 
which  gives  people  the  opportunity  and  incentive  to  become  independent  and 
self-supporting." 

However,  Mr.  Chairman,  and  in  all  frankness,  we  have  a  lot  of  intense  studying 
and  digging  to  do  to  develop  an  understanding  of  the  true  role  of  county  govern- 
ment in  the  Administration's  proposal.  At  this  point,  the  impact  on  counties  is 
quite  unclear. 

Again,  as  recently  as  our  summer  Annual  Conference,  we  reaffirmed  our  historic 
belief  that  county  government  must  play  a  crucial  leadership  role  in  combatting 
poverty  in  the  community,  and  we  called  upon  every  county  in  the  nation  to  join 
in  a  massive  drive  to  develop  and  implement  bold,  effective  programs  for  the 
elimination  of  poverty. 

Imagine  our  disappointment  when  in  fact  only  weeks  later  the  President  out- 
lined his  new  national  domestic  effort  in  welfare,  but  without  articulating  a  role 
for  the  county.  In  fact,  there  was  no  recognition  of  the  county  crisis  in  welfare. 
We  were,  in  the  President's  message,  the  Invisible  County. 

The  word  county  does  not  appear  in  the  President's  news-making  domestic 
speech  in  which  he  unfolded  his  welfare-manpower-revenue-sharing-OEO  reform 
package. 

The  word  county  does  not  appear  in  the  President's  special  welfare  reform 
message. 

The  word  county  does  not  appear  in  the  President's  special  manpower  message. 
The  word  county  does  not  appear  in  the  President's  special  OEO  reform 
statement. 

The  word  county  appears  once  in  the  President's  special  message  on  revenue- 
sharing,  but  then  only  in  the  context  of  noting  that  "county  officials"  were  con- 
sulted on  the  details  of  the  new  revenue-sharing  plan. 

Welfare,  manpower  training,  poverty,  revenue-sharing — programs  right  at  the 
heart  and  soul  of  county  government — and  yet  this  entire  level  of  government 
has  gone  without  specific  notice. 

May  I  remind  the  Committee  that  to  millions  of  needy  recipients,  county  gov- 
ernment is  very  visible.  In  fairness  to  these  needy  people,  we  are  committed  to  a 
thorough  analysis  of  the  President's  proposals  and  their  impact  on  county  gov- 
ernment. It  is  with  this  intent  that  we  are  committed  to  bring  in  five  hundred 
county  officials  into  Washington  for  our  second  National  Welfare  Conference  on 
November  23-25  at  the  Statlcr-Hilton  Hotel. 

There  are  many  hard  questions  still  unanswered  in  the  Administration  pro- 
posal. Thus  at  our  November  National  Welfare  Conference,  we  must  study : 

1.  The  fiscal  impact  on  counties,  especially  in  light  of  the  proposed  case  load 
and  benefit  increases. 

2.  The  Administrative  impact  on  counties. 
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3.  The  Manpower  Training  impact. 

4.  The  related  impacts  of  various  programs  such  as  food  and  malnutrition, 
and  family  planning. 

Again,  Mr.  Chairman,  it  is  for  these  many  reasons  that  we  appreciate  your 
calling  these  hearings.  The  record  you  build  here  will  help  us  in  our  own  crucial 
study.  Our  National  Welfare  Conference  will  produce  fresh  material  and  inter- 
pretations which  we  will  be  happy  to  share  with  your  Committee  and  staff.  It 
has  been  a  pleasure  for  me  to  participate  here  today. 

The  Chairman.  Our  next  witness  is  Miss  Elizabeth  Wickenden. 
Miss  Wickenden,  please  come  forward. 

You  have  been  before  the  committee  many  times  in  the  past,  in  con- 
nection with  this  type  of  hearing,  but,  again,  for  the  record,  will  you 
please  identify  yourself? 

STATEMENT  OF  MISS  ELIZABETH  WICKENDEN,  TECHNICAL  CON- 
STJXTANT,  NATIONAL  ASSEMBLY  POR  SOCIAL  POLICY  AND 
DEVELOPMENT,  AND  SUBMITTING  STATEMENT  OF  PHILIP  BERN- 
STEIN, CHAIRMAN,  FORUM  ON  SOCIAL  ISSUES  AND  POLICIES 

Miss  Wickenden.  My  name  is  Elizabeth  Wickenden.  I  am  professor 
of  urban  studies  at  the  City  University  of  New  York,  and  I  appear 
today  in  the  place  of  Mr.  Philip  Bernstein,  in  behalf  of  the  Forum 
on  Social  Issues  and  Policies  of  the  National  Assembly  for  Social 
Policy  and  Development.  This  forum  is  a  device  that  we  have  devel- 
oped, in  part  to  meet  your  wishes  that  like-minded  groups  present 
consolidated  statements.  We  held  a  meeting  last  Friday,  October  17, 
at  which  we  developed  the  positions  that  are  incorporated  in  this  state- 
ment. However,  because  of  time  factors,  we  could  not  clear  that  state- 
ment, as  we  usually  do,  for  Signatures  in  advance  of  this  meeting. 
Therefore,  I  would  like  to  request  permission  of  the  committee  not 
only  to  file  Mr.  Bernstein's  statement,  but  at  a  later  date  to  file  the 
names  of  the  organizations  and  individuals  associating  themselves 
with  it. 

The  Chairman.  Without  objection,  you  have  that  permission. 

Miss  TVickenden.  I  might  say  at  that  meeting  that  reached  the 
decisions  which  I  am  about  to  report  we  had  over  20  national  organi- 
zations represented,  three  Statewide  organizations,  and  16  local  coun- 
cils, so  I  would  presume  that  there  would  be,  at  a  minimum,  50  organi- 
zations that  would  eventually  be  endorsing  the  points  I  am  about  to 
make.  I  will,  if  you  will  agree,  file  Mr.  Bernstein's  statement,  and  I 
will  just  speak  to  it  because  I  think  that  is  more  rewarding. 

The  Chairman.  Without  objection,  the  statement  will  be  made  a 
part  of  the  record. 

(The  statement  and  list  referred  to  follows:) 

Statement  of  Philip  Bernstein,  Chairman,  Forum  on  Social  Issues  and 
Policies  of  the  National  Assembly  for  Social  Policy  and  Development,  Inc. 

My  name  is  Philip  Bernstein  and  I  appear  before  you  today  in  my  capacity 
as  Chairman  of  The  Forum  on  Social  Issues  and  Policies  of  The  National 
Assembly  for  Social  Policy  and  Development.  My  own  professional  responsibility 
is  as  Executive  Vice  President  of  the  Council  of  Jewish  Federations  and  Welfare 
Funds.  I  am  accompanied  by  Elizabeth  Wickenden,  Professor  of  Urban  Studies 
of  The  City  University  of  New  York,  who  serves  as  technical  consultant  to  The 
National  Assembly  in  this  policy  area. 

The  Forum  for  which  I  speak  is  a  mechanism  whereby  national,  state  and  local 
organizations  in  the  welfare  field  and  individuals  associated  with  them  may 
speak  jointly  by  their  individual  option  on  public  policy  matters  of  common 
concern.  In  this  way  we  have  been  able  to  identify  the  broadest  possible  area 
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of  agreement  and  present  to  The  Committee  the  consolidated  testimony  of 
like-minded  groups  as  you  have  requested. 

Today  I  am  presenting  to  you  positions  developed  at  a  meeting  of  The  Forum 
group  held  on  October  17th  here  in  Washington  following  an  all-day  session 
on  the  pending  welfare  proposals  which  was  attended  by  approximately  two 
hundred  people  from  all  parts  of  the  country.  The  views  agreed  on  by  The 
Forum  group  at  its  October  17th  meeting  were,  in  turn,  based  on  a  prior  state- 
ment of  principles  developed  in  June  of  this  year  with  which  22  organizations 
and  70  individuals  associated  themselves.  These  have  been  reformulated  on  the 
basis  of  decisions  reached  at  the  meeting  last  Friday  but  in  view  of  time  factors 
it  has  not  been  possible  prior  to  today's  hearing  to  follow  our  usual  practice 
of  circulating  this  statement  to  organizations  and  individuals  for  their  formal 
endorsement.  We  will,  of  course,  do  so  immediately  and  I  am,  therefore,  requesting 
permission  to  file  at  a  subsequent  date  for  incorporation  in  the  hearing  record 
'the  names  of  the  organizations  and  individuals  wishing  to  be  associated  with  the 
following  statement. 

It  is  our  assumption  that  The  Committee  will  follow  its  usual  procedure  of 
reviewing  all  pending  bills  and  alternative  proposals  affecting  social  security, 
welfare  and  related  health  measures  with  the  view  to  developing  its  own  con- 
clusions and  incorporating  them  in  new  measures.  For  this  reason  our  recom- 
mendations are  stated  in  terms  of  issues  rather  than  specific  bills.  We  wish, 
however,  to  commend  the  Nixon  administration  for  the  initiative  it  has 
taken,  especially  with  respect  to  our  existing  welfare  programs,  in  opening 
up  new  alternatives  and  thus  creating  the  framework  for  a  fresh  look  at  this 
whole  difficult  subject.  We  particularly  commend  their  willingness  to  expand 
the  scope  of  federal  responsibility  with  respect  to  standards  of  payment  and 
coverage  of  benefits.  The  questions  we  raise  relate  to  the  effectiveness  of  the 
measures  proposed  to  achieve  the  ends  which  have  been  put  forward  as  their 
goal.  I  now  proceed  to  the  specific  points  of  our  common  concern. 

PREVENTION  OF  NEED 

Those  of  us  in  the  welfare  field  have  long  been  committed  to  the  principle 
that  the  first  priority  in  public  policy  should  be  the  reduction  of  poverty  and 
hence  the  need  for  public  assistance  by  the  fullest  development  of  those  alternative 
measures  that  prevent  need  before  it  occurs.  The  best  answer  to  poverty  is  a  full 
range  of  job  opportunities,  including  those  in  badly  needed  areas  of  public  serv- 
ice, that  offer  to  all  persons  able  to  engage  in  work  outside  the  home  challenging 
opportunities  to  use  their  full  potential  at  adequate  rates  of  compensation.  The 
goal  of  the  Full  Employment  Act  of  1945  needs  to  be  implemented  by  federal 
action  and  minimum  wage  rates  need  to  be  raised  to  meet  at  the  very  least  the 
poverty  level  for  an  average  family. 

For  those  no  longer  able  to  support  themselves  by  work  a  strengthened  social 
insurance  system  should  be  the  first  line  of  defense.  We  have  already  expressed 
our  views  on  the  unemployment  insurance  system  and,  therefore,  direct  our 
present  recommendations  to  the  benefit  levels  of  the  Old  Age,  Survivors  and  Dis- 
ability Insurance  programs. 

Present  levels  of  benefits  are  clearly  too  low  whether  measured  in  terms  of 
cost  of  living,  financial  capacity  of  the  system  (as  evidenced  in  present  surpluses) , 
prevention  of  the  necessity  for  beneficiaries  to  apply  for  supplementary  assist- 
ance, or — wage  levels.  Only  by  a  major  up-grading  of  benefit  payments  can  those 
no  longer  working  be  assured  a  fair  share  of  the  national  prosperity. 

We,  therefore,  urge  a  pattern  of  benefit  increases  that  will : 

1.  Replace  a  reasonable  share  of  wages  for  all  beneficiaries  with  built-in  pro- 
visions for  future  adjustments  that  recognize  changes  not  only  in  cost  of  living 
but  also  in  the  rising  level  of  wages. 

2.  Adjust  the  lower  range  of  benefits  to  such  a  level  that  no  beneficiary  will 
have  to  apply  for  supplementary  assistance  except  in  the  most  unusual  circum- 
stances. 

3.  Provide  for  contributions  from  general  revenues  so  that  the  specific  costs  to 
the  system  imposed  by  social  considerations  can  be  borne  by  the  total  community 
rather  than  by  payroll  taxes. 

PATTERN  OF  PUBLIC  ASSISTANCE 

We  recognize  the  gross  inadequacies  and  inequities  of  the  present  patch-work 
of  categorically  limited  public  assistance  programs  in  which  the  division  of 
responsibility  between  federal,  state  and  local  governments  bears  unfairly  on 
both  the  needy  poor  and  the  states  in  which  they  are  heavily  concentrated. 
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We,  therefore,  recommend  that  the  Federal  government  bear  the  full  responsi- 
bility for  the  financing  and  administration  of  cash  assistance  to  the  needy.  Only 
in  this  way  can  equitable  treatment  of  poor  people,  wherever  they  may  live,  be 
assured  and  the  limited  resources  of  the  states  and  cities  be  freed  to  meet  the 
other  pressing  challenges  confronting  them. 

BENEFIT  LEVEL 

A  program  designed  to  deal  with  poverty  on  an  income  deficiency  basis  is  not 
fulfilling  its  purpose  if  it  fails  to  bring  the  income  of  those  it  serves  at  least  to 
the  officially  designated  poverty  level.  This  is  now  placed  at  approximately 
$3,500  a  year  for  a  family  of  four.  Some  of  us  feel  that  it  is  still  unrealistically 
low,  especially  in  view  of  the  fact  that  the  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics  estimates 
that  a  "less  than  moderate"  standard  of  living  now  costs  $5,915  a  year  for  a 
family  of  four  in  urban  areas,  but  all  of  us  agree  that  the  poverty  level  should 
be  the  absolute  minimum  for  a  national  welfare  standard. 

Present  levels  of  assistance  in  most  parts  of  the  country  are  totally  inadequate 
and  extremely  inequitable  as  to  categorical,  geographical,  and  other  factors.  It 
would,  therefore,  be  catastrophic  in  our  view  to  adopt  a  plan  that  would  either 
perpetuate  preesnt  inequities  or  actually  reduce  grants  and  standards  by  re- 
stricting federal  financial  participation  to  the  very  lowest  part  of  the  payment. 

ELIGIBILITY 

We  favor  the  elimination  of  all  categorical  and  other  distinctions  that  deprive 
individuals  and  families  living  below  the  poverty  level  of  needed  aid.  We,  there- 
fore, urge  the  extension  of  federal  or  federally-aided  assistance  to  all  needy 
persons  including  those  unable  to  earn  enough  to  cover  the  basic  needs  of  their 
families  and  those  needy  individuals  who  are  neither  parents,  disabled  or  elderly. 
We  do  not  favor  the  creation  of  new  catagorical  distinctions  by  varying  patterns 
of  administration,  financing,  earnings  incentives,  and  exemption  of  unearned  in- 
come for  different  groups.  We  favor  determination  of  eligibility  for  all  groups 
by  a  declaration  method. 

WORK  REQUIREMENTS 

Available  jobs  and  training  have  always  been  regarded  as  a  resource  in  de- 
termining the  eligibility  for  assistance  of  ablebodied  unemployed  male  heads  of 
families  or  women  without  child  care  responsibilities.  The  extremely  small  num- 
ber and  high  rate  of  turnover  for  these  groups  on  the  assistance  rolls  attest  to 
their  eagerness  to  find  such  employment.  We  do  not  believe,  therefore,  that  spe- 
cial measures  are  necessary  to  assure  their  taking  such  jobs  although  we  believe 
that  assistance  supplementation  should  be  available  to  those  who  cannot  earn  up 
to  the  applicable  assistance  level. 

We  further  recognize  the  usefulness  of  rewarding  work  by  an  incentive  plan 
which— by  exempting  a  part  of  earned  income  from  the  income  deficiency  cal- 
culation— permits  a  higher  total  income  to  families  with  a  working  member. 

We  do  not,  however,  believe  that  a  mother  with  sole  responsibility  for  depend- 
ent children  should  be  required  against  her  own  best  judgment  to  carry  the 
double  job  of  their  care  and  work  outside  the  home.  The  expectation  that  work 
requirements  imposed  on  such  women  can  substantially  reduce  assistance  rolls 
without  harm  to  their  children  is  unrealistic  and  creates  false  expectations  that 
can  only  lead  to  disillusionment  and  further  demoralization  of  the  family.  While 
the  intact  family  is  clearly  our  goal,  we  cannot  add  to  the  handicap  of  children 
growing  up  without  a  father  in  the  home  by  the  double  deprivation  of  an  absent 
and  overburdened  mother. 

We  also  believe  that  the  relationship  of  assistance  to  labor  standards  must  be 
protected  by  statute,  especially  if  the  policy  of  supplementing  full-time  wages  is 
adopted.  We  do  not  wish  to  see  one  evil  eliminated  (i.e.  discrimination  against 
the  working  poor)  at  the  cost  of  creating  a  permanent  caste  of  exploited,  under- 
paid workers.  We,  therefore,  favor  a  provision  that  no  job  be  viewed  as  a  resource 
in  connection  with  eligibility  for  assistance  that  pays  less  than  the  federal  mini- 
mum wage  or  the  prevailing  wage — whichever  is  the  higher. 

SERVICES 

We  favor  an  expansion  of  child  welfare  services,  including  day  care,  for  all 
those  in  need  of  such  protection  under  required  federal  standards  that  safeguard 
their  health  and  welfare.  We  favor,  likewise,  the  expansion  of  other  services 
that  help  to  prevent  need,  encourage  independence,  facilitate  access  to  other 
benefits,  and  enlarge  horizons  for  the  isolated — especially  the  aged  and  disabled. 
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MEDICAL  CARE 

We  look  to  the  day  when  a  comprehensive  health  program  will  assure  needed 
medical  care  to  all  Americans.  In  the  meantime  we  favor  the  extension  of  a  con- 
solidated Medicare  program  to  all  social  insurance  beneficiaries  and  the  assurance 
of  Medicaid  benefits  to  all  those  who  are  eligible  for  cash  assistance  or  who  can- 
not carry  the  extra  burden  of  meeting  their  health  costs.  In  both  programs  there 
should  be  adequate  authority  to  assure  a  high  quality  of  care  and  to  control  the 
costs  of  providing  such  care. 

In  conclusion  we  wish  to  affirm  it  as  our  conviction  that  the  United  States  can- 
not any  longer  afford  to  ignore  the  plight  of  those  now  excluded  from  its  affluence 
but  must  in  fact  institute  those  measures  that  will  protect  all  its  people  against 
the  hazards  of  povery.  Our  growing  productivity  makes  it  possible  for  us  to  bear 
this  cost.  On  the  other  hand  we  recognize  that  public  aid  based  on  the  harsh  fact 
of  poverty  is  the  ultimate  price  we  pay  for  our  failure  to  develop  other  measures 
needed  to  assure  an  adequate  income  to  all.  Only  as  we  institute  these  preventive 
measures  can  we  look  forward  to  the  day  when  public  assistance  and  the  costs  it 
exacts  from  recipient  and  tax  payer  alike  will  diminish  and  perhaps  hopefully 
recede  into  the  pages  of  history. 

List  of  Organizations  and  Individuals  Associating  Themselves  With 
Statement  of  Philip  Bernstein 

organizations 

National  Federation  of  Settlements  and  Neighborhood  Centers,  New  York 

Margaret  E.  Barry,  Executive  Director 
Florence  Crittenton  Association  of  America,  Inc.,  Chicago 

Mary  Louise  Allen,  Executive  Director 
American  Council  for  Nationalities  Services,  New  York 

J.  Frank  Dearness,  Executive  Director 
National  Association  for  Social  Workers,  New  York  City  Chapter,  New  York 

John  McDowell,  Chairman  Social  Legislation  Committee 
National  Council  of  the  Churches  of  Christ  in  the  U.S.A.  New  York 

John  McDowell,  Director  for  Social  Welfare 
The  Salvation  Army,  National  Headquarters,  New  York 

Lt.  Commissioner  John  Grace,  National  Chief  Secretary 
Council  of  Social  Agencies,  Inc.,  New  York 

Kenneth  Storandt,  Executive  Director 
Day  Care  and  Child  Development  Council  of  America,  Washington 

Lawrence  C.  Feldman,  Executive  Director 
American  Foundation  for  the  Blind,  New  York 

M.  R.  Barnett,  Executive  Director 
National  Board  of  the  Young  Women's  Christian  Association  of  the  U.S.A. 
New  York 

Mrs.  Robert  W.  Claytor,  President 
Health  and  Welfare  Council  of  the  National  Capital  Area,  Washington, 

Markham  Ball,  Chairman,  Committee  on  Federal  Legislation 
Planned  Parenthood-World  Population,  New  York 

Paul  H.  Todd,  Jr.,  Chief  Executive  Officer 
International  Social  Service,  American  Branch,  New  York 

Wells  Klein,  General  Director 
American  Jewish  Committee,  New  York 

Bertram  H.  Goldj  Executive  Vice  President 
Family  Service  Association  of  America,  New  York 

Clark  Blackburn,  General  Director 
National  Association  for  Retarded  Children,  New  York 

Philip  Roos,  Ph.D.,  Executive  Director 
Council  on  Social  Work  Education,  New  York 

Dr.  Arnulf  Pins,  Executive  Director 
Cook  County,  Department  of  Public  Aid,  Chicago 

David  L.  Daniel,  Director 
Bay  Area  Social  Planning  Council,  Oakland,  California 

Paul  Akana,  Executive  Director 
United  Neighborhood  Houses  of  New  York,  Inc.,  New  York 

Arthur  C.  Logan,  President 
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Helen  M.  Harris,  Executive  Director 
Girls  Club  of  America,  New  York 

Gertrude  DonDero,  National  Executive  Director 
Welfare  Planning  Council  of  Lacka.  County 

William  J.  Garvey,  President 

INDIVIDUALS 

Helen  M.  Harris,  Executive  Director,  United  Neighborhood  Houses  of  N.Y.  Inc., 
New  York  City. 

Arthur  C.  Logan,  M.D.,  President,  United  Neighborhood  Houses  of  New  York, 
Inc.,  New  York  City. 

David  L.  Daniel,  Director,  Cook  County,  Department  of  Public  Aid,  Chicago, 
Illinois. 

Norman  J.  Taylor,  Executive  Director,  Welfare  Planning  Council  of  Lackawanna 

County,  Scranton,  Pa. 
Mrs.  Donald  W.  Mcintosh,  Travelers  Aid  Ass'n,  Miami,  Florida. 
Hon.  Gilbert  Colgate,  Jr.,  Vice-Chairman,  Internat'l  Ass'n  of  Official  Human 
Rights  Agencies. 

Mrs.  Margaret  S.  Moritz,  Specialist,  World  Fellowship  Education,  YWCA,  Na- 
tional Board. 

Jane  E.  Wrieden,  Nat'l  Consultant,  Women's  &  Children's  Services,  The  Salva- 
tion Army,  New  York,  N.Y. 

Ned  Goldberg,  Field  Consultant,  Nat'l  Federation  of  Settlements  &  Neighbor- 
hood Centers,  NYC. 

Rev.  G.  S.  Thompson,  Executive  Secretary,  Div.  of  Welfare  Services,  Lutheran 
Council,  USA. 

Mrs.  Robert  M.  Faischild  Woodbury,  Board  Member,  Nat'l  Child  Labor  Com- 
mittee Community  Services  of  Penn.,  State  Advisory  Committee  on  Public 
Assistance  of  Penn ;  YWCA  Metropolitan  Board,  Philadelphia. 

Eli  E.  Cohen,  Exec.  Secy.  Nat'l  Committee  on  Employment  of  Youth,  NYC. 

George  J.  Hecht,  Chairman,  American  Parents  Committee,  Inc.  New  York  City. 

Brian  O'Connell,  Exec.  Dir.,  Nat'l  Association  for  Mental  Health,  NYC. 

Alfred  D.  Bell,  President,  Travelers  Aid  Association  of  America,  NYC. 

Paul  W.  Guyler,  Exec.  Dir.  Travelers  Aid  Association  of  America,  NYC. 

Mrs.  Robert  W.  Claytor,  President,  Nat'l  Board,  YWCA,  NYC. 

Edith  M.  Lerrigo,  Executive  Dr.,  Nat'l  Board,  YWCA,  NYC. 

Jean  M.  Whittet,  Assoc.  Dir.  Bureau  of  Research  and  Program  Resources,  Nat'l 
Board,  YWCA,  NYC. 

Dorothy  Gray,  Nat'l  Board  Member,  YWCA,  NYC. 

Mrs.  Richard  B.  Persinger,  Chairman,  Nat'l  Board,  YWCA,  NYC. 

Mrs.  Paul  McClellan  Jones,  Vice  President,  Nat'l  Board,  YWCA,  NYC. 

J.  F.  Larberg.  Senior  Staff  Consultant,  The  Nat'l  Assembly  for  Social  Policy  and 
Development,  NYC. 

Sanf ord  Solender,  Nat'l  Jewish  Welfare  Board,  NYC. 

Rosalind  W.  Harris,  President,  Internat'l  Social  Service,  American  Branch,  NYC. 

Burwell  Dodd,  M.D.,  Vice-Pres.  Region  1,  Travelers  Aid  Ass'n  of  America,  NYC. 

Ernest  R.  Tobin,  Executive  Director,  United  Fund  of  the  Shenango  Valley  Area, 
United  Community  Services  of  Mercer  County,  Sharon,  Pa. 

Gerald  M.  Larsen,  Associate  Executive  Director,  United  Community  Services  of 
Greater  Lorain  County.  Inc.,  Lorain,  Ohio. 

H.  William  Millington,  Executive  Director,  Citizens  Planning  Council,  Winston- 
Salem,  N.C. 

Ronald  D.  Warner,  Associate  Director,  Citizen  Planning  Council  of  Forsyth 

County,  Inc.,  Winston-Salem,  N.C. 
Fern  L.  Chamberlain,  Planning  Consultant,  United  Community  Services,  Sioux 

Falls,  S.D. 

Sidney  Hollander,  Past  President,  National  Social  Welfare  Assembly,  Past 

President  Council  Jewish  Federations  and  Welfare  Funds. 
John  W.  Ballew,  Director,  Public  Assistance  Division,  Cook  County  Department 

of  Public  Aid,  Chicago,  Illinois. 
Mariana  Jessen,  Board  Member,  Day  Care  and  Child  Development  Council, 

Washington,  D.C. 
Galen  Yoder,  Seminarian,  Princeton  Seminary,  N.J. 

James  P.  Heron,  Executive  Director,  Council  of  Community  Services,  Albany, 
N.Y. 
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Henry  «H.  Welch,  Ph.D.,  Executive  Director,  Metropolitan  Council  for  Com- 
munity Service,  Denver,  Colorado. 

Robert  Langer,  Associate  Executive  Director,  Health  and  Welfare  Council  of 
Metropolitan  St.  Louis,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 

Robert  H.  McRae,  Associate  Executive  Director,  The  Chicago  Community  Trust, 
Chicago,  111. 

Herman  D.  Stein,  Provost,  Case  Western  Reserve  University,  Cleveland,  Ohio. 

Harleigh  B.  Trecker,  University  Professor  of  Social  Work,  University  of  Con- 
necticut— School  of  Social  Work,  West  Hartford,  Conn. 

Eveline  M.  Burns,  Professor  of  Social  Work,  Graduate  School  of  Social  Work, 
New  York  University,  New  York. 

Leonard  W.  Mayo,  Professor  of  Human  Development,  Colby  College,  Waterville, 
Maine. 

Gerald  M.  Holden,  Lecturer,  School  of  Social  Work,  University  of  North  Caro- 
lina, Chapel  Hill. 

Arthur  E.  Fink,  Professor,  School  of  Social  Work,  University  of  North  Carolina, 
Chapel  Hill. 

Sydney  E.  Bernard,  Professor,  The  University  of  Michigan,  School  of  Social 
Work,  Ann  Arbor. 

Philip  Booth,  Lecturer,  School  of  Social  Work,  University  of  Michigan,  Ann 
Arbor. 

Miss  Claira  Towsley,  Family  Service  Ass'n  of  America,  NYC. 
Mrs.  Maxine  Moss,  Family  Service  Ass'n  of  America,  NYC. 
Mr.  Marcel  Kovarsky,  Family  Service  Ass'n  of  America,  NYC. 
Mrs.  G.  Shunford,  Family  Service  Ass'n  of  America,  NYC. 
Mrs.  Susan  Gins.burg,  Family  Service  Ass'n  of  America,  NYC. 
Mrs.  Freda  F.  Burnside,  Family  Service  Ass'n  of  America,  NYC. 
Mrs.  Alice  S.  Adler,  Asso.  Dir.,  Public  Relations,  Family  Service  Association  of 
America,  NYC. 

Selma  K.  Atrsham,  Secretary  Family  Service  Association  of  America,  NYC. 
Mary  R.  Baker,  Consultant,  Personal  Service,  Family  Service  Association  of 
America,  NYC. 

Mrs.  Ann  P.  Booth,  Executive  Dir.,  Plays  for  Living,  Family  Service  Association 
of  America,  NYC. 

Mrs.  Francis  Brisbane,  Consultant,  Family  Advocacy,  Family  Service  Associa- 
tion of  America,  NYC. 

Mr.  W.  Keith  Daugherty,  Assistant  General  Director,  Family  Service  Association 
of  America,  NYC. 

Marian  Emery,  Consultant,  Personnel  Service,  Family  Service  Association  of 
America,  NYC. 

Vera  Gaffney,  Secretary,  Family  Service  Association  of  America,  NYC. 
Alfred  V.  Taylor,  Director,  Public  Relations,  Family  Service  Association  of 
America,  NYC. 

Ruth  Silverman,  Research  Assistant,  Family  Service  Association  of  America, 
NYC. 

Anne  K.  Schreibman,  Research  Assistant,  Family  Service  Association  of  America, 
NYC. 

Patrick  V.  Riley,  Assistant  General  Director,  Family  Service  Association  of 
America,  NYC. 

Ellen  P.  Manser,  Specialist,  Family  Development,  Family  Service  Association 
of  America,  NYC. 

Ethel  Malmud,  Secretary,  Family  Service  Association  of  America,  NYC. 
Arlene  F.  Latko,  Statistician,  Family  Service  Association  of  America,  NYC. 
Marcia  Kovarsky,  Production  Editor,  Family  Service  Association  of  America, 
NYC. 

Mrs.  Elizabeth  Howe  Jones,  Regional  Representative,  Family  Service  Association 

of  America,  NYC. 
Jack  W.  Boyd,  Staff  Assistant,  Michigan  Welfare  Study. 

field,  111. 

Dr.  Leland  E.  Hall,  Executive  Aide,  State  of  Michigan. 

Naomi  Hiett,  Executive  Director,  Illinois  Commission  on  Children,  Spring- 
field, 111. 

Miss  Wickenden.  We  have  followed  our  procedure  which,  in  turn, 
we  believe  is  adapted  to  your  procedure,  and  that  is  to  make  our 
points  to  issues  before  the  committee  rather  than  in  terms  of  the 
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specific  proposals  pending.  But  at  various  points  I  will  indicate 
where  the  bills  that  we  know  are  here  are  in  accord  with  our  views 
and  where  they  are  not. 

We  do  feel  that  the  Nixon  administration  is  to  be  commended  for 
opening  up  the  subject  with  new  proposals  that  put  the  whole  difficult 
problem  into  a  new  perspective.  We  particularly  commend  their 
willingness  to  broaden  the  scope  of  Federal  responsibility,  so  the 
questions  we  raise  about  their  proposals  have  to  do  not  with  their  aims 
but  with  their  effectiveness  in  achieving  those  aims. 

The  first  point  in  our  statement  to  which  I  would  like  to  speak  is 
probably  the  most  important  philosophical  position  that  we  have 
taken  over  the  years,  and  that  is  that  we  do  not  favor  large  public 
assistance  rolls.  We  prefer  every  possible  measure  that  will  prevent 
poverty  before  it  occurs  and  thus  reduce  the  number  of  people  coming 
to  public  assistance.  Some  of  these  are  before  this  committee  and. 
some  are  not,  but,  obviously,  our  first  objective  would  be  a  full  range 
of  jobs  available  to  all  persons  that  would  use  their  best  capacity  and 
pay  them  an  adequate  rate  of  compensation. 

We  feel,  also,  that  there  is  need  for  an  upgrading  of  the  minimum 
wage  rate.  There  is  really  absurdity  and  inconsistency  in  the  Federal 
position  because  only  last  August  the  Budget  Bureau  instructed  all  de- 
partments that  they  were  to  pursue  an  official  poverty  rate  but  at  the 
present  minimum  wage  rate  a  worker  with  a  four-person  family  work- 
ing full-time  at  the  minimum  wage  does  not  reach  that  level.  So  you 
do  find  people  coming  to  assistance  who  would  not  be  there  if  their  rate 
of  compensation  were  adequate. 

However,  before  this  committee,  of  course,  the  principal  preventive 
of  poverty,  and  the  one  that  we  think  should  have  the  highest  priority 
as  the  first  line  of  defense  is  the  social  insurance  system.  I  have 
already  spoken  before  this  committee  on  unemployment  insurance,  so 
I  will  only  speak  today  on  the  old-age  and  survivors  insurance 
system. 

We  feel  that  it  is  of  primary  importance  in  reducing  the  need  for 
public  assistance,  in  raising  a  major  group  of  our  citizens  who  now  fall 
within  the  poverty  group,  that  the  benefit  level  in  social  security  be 
raised.  We  feel,  and  I  will  state,  first,  the  basic  principles,  that  there 
should  be  a  reasonable  replacement  of  wages  for  all  beneficiaries  with 
built-in  provisions  for  future  adjustments  that  recognize  changes  not 
only  in  the  cost  of  living  but  also  in  the  rising  level  of  wages.  Of 
course,  the  administration  proposals  do  recommend  automatic  in- 
creases in  the  benefit  schedule  and  the  wage  base. 

Mr.  Gilbert's  bill  goes  rather  beyond  that  in  also  bringing  the  wage 
record  up  to  the  highest  5  years.  And  there  are  other  ways  in  which 
the  system  could  be  kept  more  clearly  adapted  to  changing  situations. 

Our  next  point  is  that  the  lower  range  of  benefits  should  reach  such 
a  level  that  no  beneficiary  will  have  to  apply  for  supplementary  assist- 
ance except  in  the  most  unusual  circumstances.  In  other  words,  we 
feel  that  it  is  very  important  that  the  social  security  benefit  structure 
be  in  some  reasonable  relationship  to  the  public  assistance  benefit  level. 

Now,  under  the  Nixon  welfare  proposals,  old  people  would  be 
brought  to  a  minimum  of  $90.  That  would  mean  that  every  elderly 
couple  over  65  would  be  guaranteed  a  minimum  of  $180  a  month  but  it 
is  my  impression  that  the  present  average  benefit  for  a  couple  is  $150. 
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We  would  prefer  to  see  the  social  security  benefit  level  go  up  to  a  point 
which  would  be  sufficiently  high  so  that  people  in  normal  circum- 
stances would  not  find  it  necessary,  as  so  many  do  now,  to  apply  also 
for  assistance  because  their  income  is  so  low. 

Again,  I  would  say  that  Mr.  Gilbert's  bill  comes  nearer  to  that 
objective. 

Our  third  point  is  related  to  the  earlier  two  and  that  is  that  there 
should  be  a  general  revenue  contribution  to  the  system  in  order  that 
these  social  factors,  distinctively  social  factors,  should  be  carried  by 
the  general  wage  base  while  the  more  clearly  actuarial  factors  are 
carried  by  the  payroll  tax. 

Again,  Mr.  Gilbert's  bill  has  that  provision. 

We  feel  that  if  the  Nixon  administration  is  prepared  to  go  to 
$180  for  a  couple,  and  we  don't  say  that  is  too  high,  then  that  money 
might  better  go  into  the  social  security  system. 

Now  I  turn  to  the  area  of  public  welfare  to  which  we  have  given 
probably  more  consideration  in  depth. 

After  great  debate  and  very  real  review  at  our  meeting  on  Friday, 
we  feel  that  the  only  possible  way  in  which  you  car  get  away  from 
the  inequity  of  our  present  patchwork  system  and  the  division  be- 
tween Federal,  State,  and  local,  is  for  the  Federal  Government  to  as- 
sume the  full  responsibility  for  financing  and  logically  for  administra- 
tion of  cash  assistance  to  the  needy.  The  Nixon  proposal  is  in  our 
view  somewhat  dangerous  in  the  fact  that  it  so  divdes  the  responsibility 
between  the  Federal  Government  and  the  States  that  for  a  large  num- 
ber of  people  on  public  assistance  this  could  very  well  mean  a  severe 
reduction  in  benefits.  There  are  now  only  eight  States  where  families 
receive  less  than  $1,600  a  year.  There  is  a  very  real  question  in  the 
minds  of  people  like  myself  and  others  knowledgeable  about  the  sys- 
tem as  to  whether  there  is  any  way  to  enforce  State  payments  above 
that  level  in  which  the  Federal  Government  itself  has  no  share  in  the 
financing. 

In  other  words,  we  really  question  whether  it  is  possible  to  use  pay- 
ments for  old  age  assistance  as  a  sanction  to  maintain  payments  to 
needy  families.  Even,  however,  if  this  were  true,  that  plan  only  bene- 
fits really  the  people  at  the  very  bottom.  The  people  above  the  $1,600 
level  would  still  have  their  benefits  frozen  with  all  the  inequities  that 
now  prevail,  so  we  feel  that  this  can  really  only  be  met  by  a  Federal 
responsibility. 

Senator  Harris  and  a  group  of  Senators  have  indicated  that  they 
are  preparing  a  bill  to  this  end.  In  fact,  Senator  Harris  so  promised 
at  the  Governors'  Conference,  but  in  the  meantime  you  do  have  a  bill 
before  you,  the  bill  of  Mr.  Conable,  H.E.  10006,  which  has  this  effect. 

On  benefit  level,  we  feel  that  with  an  offiically  designated  poverty 
level,  it  really  is  not  conscionable  that  benefits  for  people  in  need, 
taking  into  account  their  other  resources,  should  fall  below  that  pov- 
erty level.  Actually,  many  of  us  think  the  poverty  level  itself  is  way 
too  low.  The  poverty  level  now  runs  around  $3,500  for  a  family  of  four 
and  yet  the  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics  says  it  costs  $5,900  for  a  family 
of  four  to  live  on  a  less  than  modest  budget. 

I  don't  know  what  that  means  exactly,  but  that  is  what  they  say. 

On  eligibility,  we  favor  the  elimination  of  all  categorical  distinc- 
tions that  deprive  individuals  and  families  living  below  the  poverty 
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level  of  necessary  assistance.  We,  therefore,  recommend  either  that 
Federal  assistance  or  federally  aided  assistance  be  extended  to  all 
needy  persons  including  those  without  children,  those  below  65,  those 
who  are  not  disabled,  and  those  who  cannot  earn  the  assistance  level. 

We  do  not  favor  the  development  of  new  categorical  distinctions. 
We  see  little  purpose  in  replacing  the  rather  outmoded  old  distinc- 
tions with  a  lot  of  new  ones  that  would  treat  people  differently  ac- 
cording to  which  group  they  are  in  and  whether  they  have  unearned 
income  or  not.  There  are,  of  course,  good  logical  reasons  for  exempt- 
ing from  the  welfare  consideration  earned  income  in  order  to  create  an 
incentive  to  work.  Unearned  income,  however,  is  in  a  different  category 
and  we  would  rather  see  the  benefit  level  adequate  for  everyone  rather 
than  to  say  to  him  that  have  shall  be  given  to  him,  that  have  not  shall 
be  taken  away. 

On  work  requirements,  we  are  persuaded  from  all  the  evidence  that 
people  who  are  able  to  work  outside  the  home  will  do  so.  In  fact,  pub- 
lic assistance  has  always,  even  before  the  1967  amendments,  treated  a 
job  as  a  resource  in  determining  eligibility  for  assistance  of  able- 
bodied  males  and  women  who  did  not  have  family  responsibilities. 

A  recent  study,  a  recent  review,  of  experience  under  the  AFDC-UF 
program  shows  a  very  high  rate  of  turnover  in  that  program,  almost 
twice  what  it  is  in  the  other  program.  The  average  stay  is  less  than  9 
months.  There  is  a  high  seasonal  factor  and  if  it  would  be  of  interest, 
Mr.  Chairman,  I  would  ask  your  permission  that  this  report  on  AFDC- 
UF  be  placed  in  the  record. 

The  Chairman.  Without  objection,  it  will  be  included. 

(The  report  referred  to  follows :) 

FACTS  ABOUT  WELFARE 
Aid  To  Needy  Children  of  Able-Bodied  Unemployed  Paeents 

The  first  publication  (No.  1)  of  the  Public  Welfare  Reporting  Center  was  issued 
in  March  1969  under  the  title,  "Are  People  Treated  Equitably  In  Our  Public  Wel- 
fare Programs?"  The  Center,  a  non-government  service,  was  established  in  Janu- 
ary 1969  to  provide  information  to  individuals  and  organizations  wishing  to 
evaluate  and  improve  public  welfare  and  related  services,  both  nationally  and  in 
the  states.  It  gathers  and  presents  briefly  and  objectively  factual  material  about 
welfare  programs  with  special  reference  to  their  impact  on  people  and  upon 
society  as  a  whole.  Report  No.  1  has  now  been  revised,  updated,  and  reissued  as 
No.  1-A. 

Use  of  the  self-declaration  as  a  method  of  eligibility  determination  was  the 
subject  of  Report  No.  2.  Report  No.  3  analyzed  the  provisions  of  social  services  in 
public  welfare.  This  report,  No.  4,  reviews  the  experience  of  those  states  which 
elected  to  make  aid  available  to  the  families  of  needy  children  in  which  the  need 
is  due  to  unemployment  of  parents  as  permitted  by  federal  law. 

The  genesis,  development,  and  present  scope  of  this  category  of  assistance — 
known  as  Aid  to  Families  with  Dependent  Children,  Unemployed-Parent  segment 
(AFDC-UP) — are  described  in  the  body  of  this  report,  as  are  the  satisfactory  re- 
sults which  have  been  obtained  where  the  program  has  been  well  administered. 

In  general,  these  results  go  far  toward  refuting  the  common  misconception  that 
unemployed  people  prefer  not  to  work  as  long  as  public  assistance  is  available  to 
them.  Experience  with  this  program  also  is  important  background  information 
for  consideration  of  the  President's  welfare  proposals. 

Report  No.  5,  now  being  drafted,  will  be  an  analysis  of  the  impact  of  the  Nixon 
proposals  on  the  states  and  millions  of  people  who  will  be  affected  by  them. 
Enabling  legislation  to  implement  the  proposals  was  introduced  in  the  Congress 
October  2nd  1969. 
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SUMMARY   OF  FINDINGS 

The  factual  analysis  which  follows  shows  that : 

1.  Most  able-bodied  people  on  public  assistance  will  take  jobs  when  suitable 
employment  is  available.  This  is  clearly  reflected  in  the  more  than  eight  years 
of  experience  in  a  number  of  states  with  aid  given  to  families  of  children  who  are 
dependent  because  of  an  unemployed  parent. 

2.  There  is  a  rapid  turnover  in  cases  where  eligibility  results  from  unemploy- 
ment. The  average  length  of  time  these  families  receive  assistance  is  less  than 
nine  months. 

3.  It  is  obvious  that  seasonal  unemployment  plays  an  important  role,  as  AFDC- 
UP  caseloads  consistently  decline  in  summer  and  rise  again  the  winter. 

4.  In  those  states  which  have  taken  substantial  advantage  of  the  program, 
hunderds  of  thousands  of  children  in  need  have  had  their  out-of-work  fathers 
remaining  in  the  home  with  them  and  been  granted  at  least  minimum  economic 
security  until  their  fathers  again  found  work.  The  availability  of  AFDC-UP  to 
intact  families  removed  temptations  which  might  be  present  for  fathers  to  aban- 
don families  in  order  to  make  them  eligible  for  aid. 

5.  Training  opportunities  would  appear  to  be  of  major  importance  to  this  group, 
as  examination  of  the  characteristics  of  the  fathters  indicates  that  they  are 
young,  have  limited  education,  and  have  large  families. 

AID  TO  NEEDY  CHILDREN  OF  ABLE-BODIED  UNEMPLOYED  PARENTS 

The  debate  as  to  whether  the  unemployed  poor  are  willing  to  choose  work 
rather  than  public  assistance  goes  on.  It  is  one  of  the  important  considerations 
in  the  President's  recent  proposals  for  a  "new  approach  that  will  make  it  more 
attractive  to  go  to  work  than  to  go  on  Welfare,  and  will  establish  a  nationwide 
minimum  payment  to  dependent  families  with  children."1 

In  this  context  it  appears  useful  to  look  at  the  experience  of  the  states  with 
the  program  of  aid  to  needy  children  of  the  unemployed,  the  program  known 
as  Aid  to  Families  with  Dependent  Children — Unemployed-Parent  Segment 
(AFDC-UP).  Moreover,  for  the  states  with  AFDC-UP,  the  number  of  such  cases 
provides  useful  information  as  to  potentially  employable  AFDC  fathers  to  be 
considered  for  work  and  training  programs  (Table  1). 

Development  of  AFDC-UP  program 

Prior  to  1961,  federal  law  required  that  no  family  could  be  eligible  for  AFDC 
unless  at  least  one  parent  was  out  of  the  home  or  seriously  incapacitated.  This 
meant  that  thousands  of  needy  children  were  disqualified,  and  led  to  the  pos- 
sibility of  unknown  numbers  of  unemployed  fathers  leaving  their  families 
rather  than  see  them  go  without  daily  necessities.  Effective  May  1961  (under 
Public  Law  87-31)  Congress  made  it  possible  for  states  which  chose  to  do  so 
to  give  aid  to  dependent  children  (ADC)2  to  intact  families  when  need  arose 
because  of  unemployment  of  a  parent.  This  temporary  legislation  was  extended 
through  June  1967  by  the  public  welfare  amendments  of  1962  (Public  Law  87- 
543), 3  extended  for  another  year  in  1967  (Public  Law  90-36),  and  finally  made 
permanent  in  the  1967  public  welfare  amendments  to  the  Social  Security  Act 
(Public  Law  90-248,  Sec.  407) . 

The  1967  amendments  provided  for  substantial  policy  changes,4  including  a 
national  definition  of  unemployment.6  Under  this  new  definition  a  father  must 
have  had  six  or  more  quarters  of  work  in  any  13  calendar-quarter  period  ending 
within  one  year  prior  to  his  application  for  assistance,  or  have  received  or 
been  qualified  to  receive  unemployment  compensation  within  one  year  prior  to 
application  for  assistance.  He  must  be  currently  registered  with  the  public 


1  Message  to  the  Congress  of  the  United  States,  Aug.  11,  1969,  p.  1. 

a  At  that  time  the  program  was  still  called  aid  to  dependent  children  (ADC)  rather 
than  aid  to  families  with  dependent  children  (AFDC),  one  of  the  changes  made  in  the 
1962  amendments  to  the  Social  Security  Act. 

3  For  additional  historical  material,  see  Landsdale,  Robert  T.,  "The  Unemployed  Seg- 
ment of  AFDC  :  Category  Within  a  Category,"  Social  Work,  January  1967,  vol.  12,  No.  1, 
pp.  40-50.  ' 

*The  Federal  Register  for  Jan.  24.  1969  (pp.  1146-1147),  superseding  the  earlier 
policy  material  contained  in  the  Handbook  of  Public  Assistance,  pt.  IV,  3424,  gives  the 
details  of  the  Federal  policies  to  implement  the  1967  amendments. 

5  Under  the  published  regulations  for  implementation  of  the  1967  amendments,  an 
unemployed  father  "(i)  shall  include  any  father  who  is  employed  less  than  30  hours 
a  week,  'or  less  than  %  of  the  number  of  hours  considered  by  the  industry  to  be  full 
time  for  the  job,  whichever  is  less,  an  (ii)  may  include  any  father  who  is  employed  less 
than  35  hours  a  week,  or  less  than  the  number  of  hours  considered  by  the  industry  to 
be  full  time  for  the  job,  whichever  is  less." 
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employment  offices  in  the  state.  He  must  also  have  been  unemployed  for  30  days 
or  more  and  have  not  refused  without  good  cause  a  bona  fide  offer  of  work 
or  training  within  30  days.  Any  family  receiving  an  unemployment  compensation 
payment  for  any  week  would  not  be  eligible  for  assistance  with  federal 
participation  for  that  week. 

States'  acceptance  of  AFDC-UP  programs 

Although  the  1967  amendments  made  AFDC  for  families  of  children  of  unem- 
ployed fathers  (formerly  unemployed  parents)  permanent,  they  still  left  in- 
clusion of  these  families  optional  with  the  states.  As  is  often  true  of  such 
optional  legislation,  the  states  have  been  slow  to  take  advantage  of  this  pro- 
vision. By  the  end  of  1962  fifteen  states  had  included  the  families  of  unemployed 
fathers.  Since  then  ten  more  have  done  so,  making  a  present  total  of  only  25. 
New  Jersey  became  the  25th  state  when  it  implemented  the  program  in  January 
1969.  The  other  half  of  the  states  are  not  receiving  federal  funds  for  this 
purpose,  and  families  of  unemployed  fathers  who  are  in  need  remain  the 
responsibility  of  state  and  locally  financed  (and  frequently  seriously  inadequate) 
general  assistance  programs. 

The  states  adopting  the  program  have  generally  been  in  the  northern  half  of 
the  United  States  and  have  been  non-rural  in  their  orientation.  They  have, 
however,  varied  widely  in  amount  expended  per  inhabitant  for  AFDC.  They 
also  differ  greatly  in  the  proportion  of  the  children  under  18  years  of  age  found 
eligible  for  AFDO.  The  states  taking  advantage  of  the  provisions  of  the  law 
in  March  1969  are  listed  in  Table  2.6 

It  is  interesting  to  note  that  with  few  exceptions  the  payment  per  AFDO-UP 
recipient  has  been  lower  than  the  amount  per  recipient  for  the  total  AFDC 
caseload. 

The  regulations  made  effective  as  of  February  1,  1969,  did  not  require  states 
which  already  had  an  AFDO-UP  program  in  operation  to  provide  for  the  addi- 
tion of  any  new  cases  because  of  the  provisions  of  the  1967  amendments  until 
July  1,  1969.  As  a  result,  the  available  data  reflect  experience  under  the  differing 
state  definitions  and  eligibility  requirements  permissible  prior  to  the  effective 
date  of  the  1967  amendments.  These  definitions  varied  from  fairly  liberal  to  quite 
restrictive  provisions  in  the  various  states,  but  all  of  them  had  to  meet  federal 
requirements  as  being  reasonable  and  equitable.  In  the  current  period  of  low 
general  unemployment  but  continued  increase  in  the  total  aid  to  families  with 
dependent  children  caseload,  the  AFDO-UP  segment  has  been  remaining  fairly 
constant.  The  proportion  of  unemployed  fathers  in  the  total  AFDC  caseload  as 
reported  in  the  1967  survey  of  AFDC  was  5.1  per  cent.7 

The  impact  in  the  states  which  have  adopted  AFDC-UP  has  been  much  greater, 
of  course,  than  for  the  program  nationwide,  but  the  significance  of  the  AFDC-UP 
segment  of  the  caseload  in  those  states  has  decreased  as  other  factors  have  led 
to  a  sharp  rise  in  total  AFDC  caseloads: 


Percentage  of 
total  AFDC 
recipients  in 
unemployed- 
parent 
segment  in 
Number         States  with  a 


March  of  States  UP  program 


1962—.     15  21.2 

1963....    15  20.7 

1964    16  18.7 

1965      18  17.4 

1966...       20  14.2 

1967        22  9.1 

1968   21  9.0 

1969...         25  7.1 


6  Arizona  and  North  Carolina  adopted  and  later  discontinued  the  program. 

7  "Preliminary  Report  of  Findings — 1967  AFDC  Study,"  National  Center  for  Social 
Statistics,  Social  and  Rehabilitation  Service,  U.S.  Department  of  Health,  Education,  and 
Welfare,  October  1968,  NCSS  Report  AFDC-1  (67),  p.  2  and  table  7. 
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That  the  AFDC-UP  program  continues  to  be  a  significant  factor,  however,  is 
reflected  in  the  fact  that  more  than  one-third  of  the  total  increase  in  recipients 
of  aid  to  families  with  dependent  children  in  January  1968  was  due  to  increases 
in  the  unemployed-parent  segment  of  the  program.8  This  occurred  despite  the 
fact  that  states,  with  their  varying  definitions,  have  ranged  widely  in  the  use 
of  this  eligibility  factor;  for  example,  from  negligible  proportions  in  Oklahoma 
to  extensive  use  in  West  Virginia. 

Analysis  of  overall  experience 

The  size  of  the  AFDC-UP  caseload  is  closely  related  to  trends  in  sea- 
sonal employment.9  Table  1  shows  these  seasonal  trends.  Using  the  third  month 
in  each  quarter,  it  is  seen  that  the  largest  number  was  reported  for  March 
of  each  year  with  a  downward  trend  reflected  in  the  June  data  and  the  low 
for  the  year  in  September.  Then  the  caseload  has  risen  during  the  winter  months 
with  higher  caseloads  in  December.  In  fact,  the  program  can  be  described  as  tem- 
porary assistance  in  most  cases  to  tide  a  family  over  a  relatively  short  period 
of  unemployment. 

In  November-December  1961,  over  90  per  cent  of  the  cases  had  come  on  the 
program  from  regular  full-time  employment.  More  than  one-fourth  of  the  fathers 
had  been  without  such  employment  less  than  three  months,  and  well  over  half 
of  all  fathers  had  been  without  regular  full-time  employment  for  less  than  a 
year.10  In  a  large  but  varying  proportion  of  the  cases,  when  the  state  had  a  sub- 
stantial general  assistance  program  the  unemployed  parent  cases  would  formerly 
have  been  aided  by  general  assistance  payments  without  federal  matching  funds. 
In  fact,  states  with  large  general  assistance  programs  were  those  most  likely  to 
adopt  AFDC-UP,  clearly  to  their  financial  advantage.  This  is  exemplified  by 
the  recent  experience  of  New  Jersey  in  which  the  general  assistance  caseload 
dropped  from  13,500  in  December  1968  to  7,700  in  March  1969. 

Much  of  significance  can  be  learned  from  examination  of  the  reasons  for  re- 
jection of  applications  for  AFDC-UP  and  of  reasons  assistance  has  been  discon- 
tinued (Tables  3  and  4) .  Most  of  the  closings  in  AFDC-UP,  for  which  the  reasons 
are  specified,  have  been  due  to  the  simple  fact  that  parents  obtained  jobs  (Table 
4).  Willingness  to  work  is  also  indicated  by  the  fact  that  the  parents  seldom 
refused  what  the  agency  deemed  to  be  suitable  employment  for  them.  Numbers 
discontinued  for  this  reason  were  very  small.  Neither  did  they  turn  down  op- 
portunities for  work  on  community  work  or  training  programs  or  for  vocational 
training.  It  is  significant  to  note,  too,  that  these  reasons  accounted  for  a  very 
small  proportion  of  the  rejections  of  applications  (Table  3). 

The  data  on  closings  also  reflect  the  seasonal  nature  of  parental  unemploy- 
ment, as  a  large  number  returned  to  jobs  with  former  employers.  Although  they 
were  required  by  law  to  be  registered  with  the  public  employment  office,11  this 
agency  placed  few  of  them.  Rather  they  used  relatives,  friends,  and  a  variety  of 
other  sources  to  find  work.  Often  the  public  welfare  agency  actively  sought  jobs 
for  them,  some  agencies  even  assigning  staff  to  this  important  responsibility. 
That  many  were  accepted  by  new  employers  and  took  new  jobs  offered  is  also  re- 
flected in  the  reasons  for  closing  ( Table  4) . 

It  is  significant  to  note  that  not  only  has  the  public  employment  service  played 
a  minor  role  in  returning  these  people  to  work,  but  also  that  few  of  them  ap- 
parently have  profited  from  the  Manpower  and  Development  program. 

Training  opportunities  would  appear  to  be  of  major  importance  to  the  group,  as 
examination  of  the  characteristics  of  the  fathers  indicates  that  they  are  young, 
have  limited  education,  and  have  large  families.  In  November-December  1961, 
over  half  of  the  more  than  45,000  unemployed  fathers  then  in  the  program  were 
25  to  39  years  of  age.12  This  young  age  was  also  reflected  in  the  ages  of  the  chil- 

8  The  total  increase  in  AFDC  recipients  from  December  1967  to  January  1968  was 
126,000.  The  increase  for  the  UP  segment  was  48,400. 

0  Lynch,  John  M.,  "Effect  of  Seasonal  Variation  in  Employment  Opportunities  on  Un- 
employed-Parent Segment  of  Aid  to  Families  with  Dependent  Children,"  Welfare  in 
Review,  May  1964,  vol.  2,  No.  5,  p.  10. 

10  "Characteristics  of  Families  Receiving  Aid  to  Families  with  Dependent  Children, 
November-December  1961,"  Bureau  of  Family  Services,  Welfare  Administration,  U.S. 
Department  of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare,  Apil  1963,  table  22. 

11  Social  Security  Act,  Title  IV,  Sec.  407. 

12  "Characteristics  of  Families  Receiving  .  Aid  to  Families  with  Dependent  Children, 
November-December  1961,"  Bureau  of  Family  Services,  Welfare  Administration,  U.S. 
Department  of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare,  April  1963,  table  20. 
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dren.  The  median  age  of  all  children  in  AFDC  cases  in  1961  was  8.6  years  but  only 
6.4  years  for  the  unemployed  parent  cases.13 

The  families  are  also  larger  not  only  because  two  parents  are  normally  in  the 
home  as  contrasted  with  the  non-AFDC-UP  segment  of  the  caseload,  but  also 
because  there  are  more  children  per  family  (Table  5) . 

On  the  average,  the  fathers  have  been  school  dropouts.  Again  using  data  for 
November-December  1961,  it  was  found  that  well  over  half  of  them  had  only 
elementary  education  and  about  one  in  ten  reported  less  than  five  years  of 
schooling.14 

While  the  federal  agency  has  done  relatively  little  analysis  of  the  AFDC-UP 
segment  separately  from  the  total  AFDC  caseload,  a  significant  study  was  made 
in  Denver  in  1967.  The  finding  that  those  parents  "who  become  self-supporting 
again  have  better  schooling,  greater  job  skill,  and  more  work  experience  and  are 
more  competent  in  handling  personal  affairs  and  income  than  those  who  remain 
dependent,"  regardless  of  race  or  .ethnic  background,  was  not  surprising.15  More 
important  was  the  related  finding  from  a  series  of  samples  that  "cases  closed  by 
employment  are  less  likely  to  reopen  for  service  under  AFDC  or  to  transfer  to 
some  other  program  of  public  support  than  those  closed  for  other  reasons.1617 
Also,  recent  studies  indicate  an  inverse  relationship  between  length  of  time  on 
AFDC  and  employability.18 

A  high  rate  of  turnover  has  characterized  the  AFDC-UP  segment  of  the  case- 
load (Table  6),  reflecting  the  fact  that  it  has  been  a  rapidly  changing  caseload. 
Cases  have  been  opened  and  other  cases  closed  as  families  were  tided  over  periods 
of  crisis  due  to  loss  of  jobs.  The  much  higher  closing  than  opening  rate  for  1968 
is  especially  significant,  reflecting  lowered  unemployment  generally.  The  non-UP 
segment  of  AFDC  also  has  an  important  degree  of  movement,  but  because  of  the 
different  reasons  for  opening  cases  a  substantially  lower  turnover  rate  than  for 
the  AFDC-UP  cases.  The  rates  for  the  two  segment  how  clearly  why  the  average 
time  on  AFDC  for  all  cases  is  more  than  twice  as  long  as  the  less  than  nine 
months  average  for  AFDC-UP. 

Both  the  seasonal  characteristics  of  AFDC-UP  and  the  high  turnover  of  cases 
within  the  year  are  clearly  seen  in  the  data  on  cases  authorized  and  cases  dis- 
continued for  June  and  December  of  1967  and  1968  (Table  7). 

This  briew  review  of  the  experience  of  the  states  in  use  of  the  AFDC-UP  pro- 
gram as  revealed  in  national  statistics  is  far  from  exhaustive.  Facts  included 
here,  however,  indicate  the  importance  of  givin  careful  consideration  to  experi- 
ence with  this  program  as  we  proceed  with  the  replanning  of  public  welfare 
services. 


13Mugge,  Robert  H.,  "Age  Differentials  for  AFDC  Children  by  Status  of  Father," 
Welfare  in  Review,  October  1966,  vol.  4,  No.  8,  pp.  10-11. 

14  Op.  Cit.,  table  21. 

15  Morse,  Harold  A.,  "Measuring  the  Potential  of  AFDC  Families  for  Economic  Inde- 
pendence," Welfare  in  Review,  November-December  1968,  vol.  6,  No.  6,  p.  13. 

16  Ibid.,  p.  14. 

17  A  number  of  states  have  also  made  studies  of  their  state  data  in  this  area. 

18  See  Warren,  Martin  and  Berkowitz,  Sheldon,  "The  Employability  of  AFDC  Mothers 
and  Fathers,"  Welfare  in  Review,  July-August,  1969,  pp.  1-7.  The  authors  are  concerned 
to  a  major  extent  with  research  planning. 
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TABLE  1. 


-AID  TO  FAMILIES  WITH  DEPENDENT  CHILDREN:  UNEMPLOYED-PARENT  SEGMENT,  MAY  1961  TO  MARCH 

1969 


Month 


Number  of 
States 


Number  of 
families 


Number  of  recipients  < 


Total 


Children 


1961 

May  

June  

September  

December  

1962 

March  

June  

September  

December  

1963 

March  

June  

September  

December  

1964 

March   

June.  

September  

December  .  

1965 

March   

June  

September    

December  .   

1966 

March   

June..  

September   

December  

1967 

March  

June  

September   

December  

1968 

March   

June   

September  

December  

1969 

March   


15, 500 
23, 500 
38, 100 
48,200 


61,700 
49, 300 
44,  000 
51,800 


72, 300 
112,000 
179,  000 
222.  000 


283, 000 
228,  000 
205,  000 
289,  000 


56, 900 
88, 800 
141,000 
174,  000 


221,  000 
179, 000 
161,000 
190,  000 


15 
14 
16 
15 

63, 100 
48, 100 
44,  500 
51  700 

353,  000 
270,  000 
253,  000 

OQK  firm 

231,000 
179,  000 
168, 000 
lac  nnn 

16 
18 
18 
18 

70, 500 
61,300 
54, 300 
64, 200 

401, 000 
355,  000 
314, 000 
372, 000 

268,  000 
238, 000 
210, 000 
250,  000 

18 
18 
18 
19 

80, 200 
59,  000 
53,100 
58, 200 

463, 000 
345, 000 
310, 000 
343, 000 

311,000 
232, 000 
209, 000 
233, 000 

20 
21 
22 
22 

68,  000 
52, 400 
48, 200 
55,200 

399, 000 
309, 000 
284, 000 
326, 000 

271,000 
213, 000 
195,  000 
223,  000 

21 
22 
21 
21 

69,400 
63, 900 
59,  000 
65,400 

404, 000 
368, 000 
335, 000 
371,000 

274, 000 
250, 000 
226, 000 
250,  000 

21 
21 
23 
24 

79,500 
62, 600 
56, 300 
61,900 

445,000 
348,000 
308,000 
336,000 

298,000 
234,000 
208,000 
226,000 

25 

80,700 

446,000 

290,000 

i  Includes  as  recipients  the  children  and  1  or  both  parents  or  1  caretaker  relative  other  than  a  parent  in  families  in  which 
the  requirements  of  such  adults  were  considered  in  determining  the  amount  of  assistance. 

Source:  "Public  Assistance— Annual  Statistical  Data,  Calendar  Year  1966,"  Social  and  Rehabilitation  Service,  U.S. 
Department  of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare,  table  5;  "Unemployed-Parent  Segment  of  Aid  to  Families  with  Dependent 
Childre.n  December  1967,"  Social  and  Rehabilitation  Service,  U.S.  Department  of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare,  Mar.  6, 
1968,  table  1;  "Unemployed-Parent  Segment  of  Aid  to  Families  with  Dependent  Children,  December  1968,"  National 
Center  for  Social  Statistics,  SRS,  HEW,  NCSS  Report  A-3  (December  1968),  table  1;  and  "Public  Assistance  Statistics 
March  1969."  National  Center  for  Social  Statistics,  SRS,  HEW,  NCSS  Report  A-2  (March  1969),  table  8. 
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TABLE  2. — SELECTED  DATA  FOR  STATES  WITH  AFDC-UP 


States  with  AFDC-UP,  March  1969 


Amount  Children 

expended  per          receiving  Average 

inhabitant         AFDC  per  AFDC-UP  Average  AFDC 

forAFDC,  1,000  population  payment  payment  per 

year  ended     under  age  18,  per  recipient,  recipient, 

June  30, 1968  December  1968 1  March  1969  March  1969  2 


Total... 

California  

Colorado  

Connecticut... 

Delaware  

Hawaii  

Illinois  

Kansas  

Maine  

Maryland  

Massachusetts. 

Michigan  

Missouri  

Nebraska  

New  Jersey  

New  York  

Ohio  

Oklahoma  

Oregon  

Pennsylvania.. 
Rhode  Island.. 

Utah....  

Vermont  

Washington  

West  Virginia.. 
Wisconsin  


$12. 40 

63 

$42. 20 

$42. 90 

22.  00 

95 

42.15 

48.25 

11.80 

57 

41.00 

39.  50 

14. 40 

53 

57.20 

62.50 

12.10 

66 

29.60 

32.  90 

13. 30 

51 

45. 90 

47.  60 

13.10 

63 

45. 80 

48.  25 

9. 05 

43 

43.  80 

46.  75 

7. 90 

54 

31.40 

30.  00 

13. 25 

64 

36. 60 

39. 95 

16. 85 

68 

55.45 

63.  80 

11.00 

46 

42.75 

48.  05 

7. 30 

59 

28.70 

26.75 

7. 20 

39 

33. 05 

37.60 

13.70 

54 

49.95 

65. 30 

32.45 

117 

3  47. 10 

3  62. 35 

8.70 

47 

38. 35 

39.60 

14. 90 

79 

32.60 

33. 95 

9.75 

49 

37.75 

41.50 

11.45 

63 

36. 30 

48. 05 

16. 55 

80 

38. 90 

50. 45 

11.45 

47 

32. 25 

37. 80 

10.45 

51 

47. 50 

49.10 

11.55 

46 

44. 55 

48.45 

15.95 

101 

26. 40 

26.  00 

7.  55 

37 

49.75 

54.85 

1  Based  on  civilian  population  as  of  Jan.  1, 1969,  estimated  by  Bureau  of  the  Census. 

2  Includes  data  on  unemployed  parent  segment. 

3  Excludes  a  special  grant  of  $25  per  person  issued  quarterly  in  New  York  City. 

Source:  "Trend  Report— Graphic  Presentation  of  Public  Assistance  and  Related  Data,  1968,"  National  Center  for 
Social  Statistics,  Social  and  Rehabilitation  Service,  U.S.  Department  of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare,  NCSS  Report  A-4 
(68),  p.  25;  "Public  Assistance  Statistics,  March  1969,"  National  Center  for  Social  Statistics,  Social  and  Rehabilitation 
Service,  U.S.  Department  of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare,  NCSS  Report  A-2  (3/69),  tables  7  and  8;  and  special  chart 
on  recipient  rates. 

TABLE  3—  AID  TO  FAMILIES  WITH  DEPENDENT  CHILDREN,  UNEMPLOYED-PARENT  SEGMENT:  APPLICATIONS 
DENIED  OR  OTHERWISE  DISPOSED  OF  BY  REASON  FOR  DISPOSITION,  JUNE  AND  DECEMBER  1967  AND  1968 


Reason  for  disposition 


December 
1968 


June 
1968 


December 
1967 


June 
1967 


Total  UP  cases  disposed  of »  

State's  definition  of  unemployment  not  met  

Refused  to  accept  suitable  employment..  

Refused  to  accept  work  on  community  work  or  training 

program     

Refused  to  accept  vocational  retraining...   

Residence  requirement    

Income  exceeded  determined  need  

Resources  other  than  income  exceeded  State's  standard. 
Other     


2,600 

2, 200 

1,900 

2, 900 

440 

330 

350 

380 

72 

99 

106 

114 

10 

8 

10 

47 

9 

1 

0 

0 

27 

16 

44 

56 

500 

410 

340 

580 

89 

45 

75 

97 

1,500 

1,300 

950 

1,600 

1  Data  not  reported  by  all  States. 

Source:  "Unemployed-Parent  Segment  of  Aid  to  Families  with  Dependent  Children,  June  and  December  1968," 
National  Center  for  Social  Statistics,  Social  and  Rehabilitation  Service,  U.S.  Department  of  Health,  Education  and 
Welfare,  NCSS  Reports  A-3  (June  1968)  and  A-3  (December  1968)  and  HEW  releases  with  same  titie  for  June  and 
December  1967,  table  3. 
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December 
1968 

June 
1968 

December 
1967 

June 
1967 

5,400 

9,900 

4, 100 

9,500 

680 
180 
1,900 
131 

2  100 
'330 
3,900 
173 

1  100 

'no 

1,500 
62 

2  000 
'280 
3,500 
173 

7 
7 

160 

22 

56 
8 

370 
22 

4 

45 
2,400 

10 
58 
3, 200 

12 
54 
1,200 

43 
77 
3,000 

TABLE  4.— AID  TO  FAMILIES  WITH  DEPENDENT  CHILDREN,  UNEMPLOYED-PARENT  SEGMENT:  CASES  DISCONTINUED 
•       FOR  ASSISTANCE  BY  REASON  FOR  CLOSING,  JUNE  AND  DECEMBER,  1967  AND  1968 


Reason  for  closing 

Total  UP  cases  closed1  

Parent  returned  to  employment: 

Returned  to  former  employment  

Employment  security  referral   

Other  source  of  employment  offer  .  

Parent  refused  to  accept  suitable  employment   

Refused  to  accept  work  on  community  work  or  training 

program..    

Refused  to  accept  vocational  retraining   

Received  subsistence  grant  under  manpower  and  de- 
velopment program     

No  longer  an  eligible  child  in  home  

Other  reasons    

i  Data  not  reported  by  all  States. 

Source:  "Unemployed-Parent  Segment  of  Aid  to  Families  with  Dependent  Children,  June  and  December,  1968,"  Na- 
tional Center  for  Social  Statistics,  Social  and  Rehabilitation  Service,  U.S.  Department  of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare. 
NCSS  Reports  A-3  (June  1968)  and  A-3  (December  1968)  and  HEW  releases  with  same  title  for  June  and  December  1967, 
table  5. 

TABLE  5— AID  TO  FAMILIES  WITH  DEPENDENT  CHILDREN:  NUMBER  OF  PERSONS  IN  UNEMPLOYED  PARENT 
AND  OTHER  THAN  UNEMPLOYED-PARENT  CASES,  DECEMBER  1967 

Number  per 
Number  family 

Unemployed-parent  cases: 

Families    65,400    

Children   250,000  3.82 

Recipients   371,000  5.67 

Other  than  unemployed-parent  cases: 

Families       1,232,000   

Children     3,736,000  3.03 

Recipients     4,938,000  4.00 

Source:  "Federally  Aided  Public  Assistance  Programs:  Program  Facts,"  Social  and  Rehabilitation  Service,  U.S.  De- 
partment of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare,  April  1968,  AFDC-1. 

TABLE  6.— AID  TO  FAMILIES  WITH  DEPENDENT  CHILDREN:  COMPARISON  OF  ACCEPTANCE,  OPENINGS,  AND 
CLOSINGS  RATES  FOR  UP  SEGMENT  AND  NON-UP  SEGMENT,  CALENDAR  YEARS  1961-68 


Calendar  year 

Number  of 
States 
as  of 
December 

UP  segment 

Non-UP  segment 

Acceptance 
rate 

Openings 
rate 

Closings 
rate 

Acceptance 
rate 

Openings 
rate 

Closings 
rate 

1961  

15 

79.7 

327.7 

122.7 

57.5 

45.9 

38.0 

1962   

14 

73.5 

159.4 

142.9 

56.8 

42.1 

40.8 

1963  

15 

71.0 

155.6 

154.0 

55.3 

42.6 

40.3 

1964  

18 

70.7 

170.3 

154.9 

59.7 

46.1 

40.8 

1965   

19 

69.3 

159.0 

158.0 

61.0 

45.4 

41.5 

1966   

22 

72.7 

143.4 

141.5 

62.5 

48.8 

41.6 

1967   

21 

72.7 

147.7 

139.6 

69.3 

53.3 

38.6 

1968  

24 

60.8 

119.7 

163.6 

74.3 

54.1 

36.  1 

Note:  Acceptance  rate  is  percentage  of  applications  received  which  were  approved,  openings  rate  is  approved  applica- 
tions as  percentage  of  average  monthly  number  of  families  in  caseload,  and  closings  rate  is  cases  closed  as  percentage  of 
average  monthly  number  of  families  in  caseload. 

Source:  "Trend  Report— Graphic  Presentation  of  Public  Assistance  and  Related  Data,  1968,"  National  Center  for  Socia  I 
Statistics,  Social  and  Rehabilitation  Service,  U.S.  Department  of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare,  NCSS  Report  A-4  (1968) , 
p.  55. 
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TABLE  7.— AID  TO  FAMILIES  WITH  DEPENDENT  CHILDREN,  UNEMPLOYED-PARENT  SEGMENT:  CASES  AUTHORIZED 

AND  CASES  CLOSED 

Cases  authorized 

Cases  closed 

December  1968    10,800 

June  1968     5,900 

December  1967    7,700 

June  1967      6,100 

5, 400 
9,900 
4,100 
9, 500 

Source:  "Unemployed-Parent  Segment  of  Aid  to  Families  with  Dependent  Children,  June  and  December  1968,  National 
Center  for  Social  Statistics,  Social  and  Rehabilitation  Service,  U.S.  Department  of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare,  NCSS 
Reports  A-3  (June  1968)  and  A-3  (December  1968)  and  HEW  releases  with  same  title  for  June  and  December  1967,  tables 
4  and  5. 


Miss  Wickenden.  I  might  say  for  your  information  that  this  was 
done  by  Dr.  Ellen  Winston,  the  former  welfare  administrator. 

We  do  not  feel  that  any  new  kinds  of  requirements  are  necessary  to 
assure  that  people  will  take  jobs  when  they  are  offered.  We  think  that 
increasing  the  incentive  for  them  to  do  so  with  a  higher  deduction  of 
earned  income  is  a  good  way  to  encourage  that,  but  we  do  not  think  that 
a  mother  with  sole  responsibility  for  children  should  be  asked  against 
her  own  best  judgment  to  carry  the  double  job  of  working  outside  the 
home  and  still  carry  unaided  the  responsibility  for  her  children. 

Our  experience  shows  that  this  is  really  an  unrealistic  expectation, 
that  it  leads  to  disillusion  on  the  part  of  the  people  who  think  it  will 
bring  down  the  assistance  rolls,  and  that  it  creates  a  great  hardship  for 
children  who  are  already  deprived  of  a  father. 

Of  course,  all  of  us  in  the  welfare  business  hope  that  we  will  come 
to  the  day  when  these  families  will  be  intact  and  the  father  will  be 
there,  but  we  do  not  see  that  we  serve  the  purpose  of  the  future 
well  by  depriving  these  children  of  their  mother's  care  as  well  as  of 
their  father's. 

Now,  we  have  in  here  a  recommendation  which  is  new  for  us  and 
really  in  part  derives  from  the  new  administration  proposal,  and  that 
is  that  if  people  are  going  to  be,  on  the  one  hand,  required  to  take  a 
suitable  job,  as  it  states  in  Mr.  Byrnes'  bill,  and  bona  fide  job  offers 
and,  at  the  same  time,  are  going  to  have  their  wages  supplemented  up 
to  the  assistance  standard  plus  the  work  incentives  standard  which 
brings  it  that  much  higher,  that  there  really  must  be  some  protection 
on  the  wage  levels  at  which  that  requirement  is  made.  We  have  a  very 
bad  history  under  the  English  poor  law — of  course,  that  was  some  time 
back — but  there  was  a  time  when  in  the  early  19th  century,  27  percent 
of  the  population  of  England  and  Wales  was  under  the  poor  law  be- 
cause of  the  fact  that  this  was  supplementing  extremely  low  wages. 
Now,  we  have  other  protections  but  we  feel  that  these  should  be  built 
into  the  statute  by  law  and  our  recommendation  is  that  no  one  should 
be  required  to  take  a  job  under  these  provisions  which  is  less  than  the 
Federal  minimum  wage  or  the  prevailing  wage. 

We  come  now  to  the  section  on  services  where  we  urge  an  expansion 
of  child  welfare  services,  including  day  care  and  other  services  that 
help  to  prevent  need,  encourage  independence,  facilitate  access  to  other 
benefits,  a  very  important  role  for  service,  and  enlarge  horizons  for  the 
isolated,  especially  the  aged  and  disabled.  I  think  Mr.  Burke  has  a  bill 
which  covers  the  child  welf  are  aspects  of  that. 

We  also  have  a  statement  on  medical  care  reporting  it  is  our  hope 
that  we  would  eventually  move  toward  a  comprehensive  health  pro- 
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gram  for  all  persons.  But  in  the  meantime  we  do  favor  a  consolidated 
medicare  program,  as  incorporated  in  the  Gilbert  bill,  so  that  parts 
A  and  B  would  both  be  covered  by  insurance  and  the  assurance  of 
medicaid  benefits  to  all  those  who  are  eligible  for  cash  assistance  or  who 
would  fall  within  the  cash  assistance  group  if  they  did  not  have  such 
aid.  We  feel  that  the  committee,  the  Congress,  should  recognize  the 
pressures  that  are  bearing  now  on  costs  and  should  include  the  author- 
ity to  the  Social  Security  Administration  and  to  HEW  otherwise  to 
both  protect  the  quality  of  care  and  to  control  its  costs. 

We  have  a  final  section  here,  as  Mr.  Bernstein  states,  on  costs.  We 
feel,  and  I  could  elaborate  on  this,  that  the  costs  of  this  program  are 
not  at  all  beyond  the  capacity  of  the  United  States,  but  we  also  wish  to 
reiterate  in  closing  that  there  is  one  solid  way  to  reduce  public  assist- 
ance costs  and  that  is  to  prevent  the  kind  of  poverty  and  the  kind  of 
need  that  bring  people  to  public  assistance  by  measures  outside  of 
public  assistance  itself. 

That  completes  my  statement. 

The  Chairman.  We  appreciate  very  much,  Miss  Wickenden,  your 
coming  to  the  committee  and  bringing  to  us  the  statement  of  the  Na- 
tional Assembly  for  Social  Policy  and  Development. 

Any  quest  ions  of  Miss  Wickenden  ? 

We  thank  you  very  much,  Miss  Wickenden. 

Miss  Wickenden.  Thank  you. 

(The  following  telegram  was  received  by  the  committee:) 

Cleveland,  Ohio,  November  4,  1969. 

John  M.  Mabtin,  Jr., 

Chief  Counsel,  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Regret  unable  testify  tomorrow  morning  and  wish  to  associate  myself  with 
the  testimony  on  October  22  of  Philip  Bernstein,  chairman,  Forum  on  Social 
Issues  and  Policies  of  the  National  Assembly  for  Social  Policy  and  Development. 

Herman  D.  Stein, 
Case  Western  Reserve  University. 

The  Chairman.  The  Chair  observes  our  colleague  from  Florida,  Mr. 
Bennett,  is  now  in  the  chamber. 

We  appreciate  having  you  with  us  today,  Mr.  Bennett,  and  you  are 
recognized,  sir. 

STATEMENT  OF  HON.  CHARLES  E.  BENNETT,  A  REPRESENTATIVE 
IN  CONGRESS  FROM  THE  STATE  OF  FLORIDA 

Mr.  Bennett.  Thank  you  very  much,  Mr.  Chairman. 

J  certainly  appreciate  this  opportunity  to  appear  before  the  com- 
mittee, hearing  testimony  on  amendments  to  the  Social  Security  Act 
and  welfare  legislative  proposals.  I  congratulate  the  Chairman  and 
the  Members  for  holding  these  hearings,  which  I  believe  to  be  impor- 
tant to  the  National  interest  ,  affecting  millions  of  Americans. 

I  am  the  sponsor  or  cosponsor  of  five  bills  which  are  pending  in  the 
committee  and  I  would  like  to  have  these  provisions  favorably  consid- 
ered and  included  in  any  social  security  legislation  to  be  reported  from 
the  committee. 

I  also  support  a  15  percent  across-the-board  increase  in  social  secur- 
ity payments  and  an  increase  in  the  income  limitations,  if  possible.  I 
believe  this  is  not  only  necessary  but  must  be  considered  one  of  our 
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national  priorities.  There  is  no  question  that  the  recent  cost  of  living 
increases  have  hurt  those  Americans  living  on  fixed  incomes,  particu- 
larly retirees,  more  than  any  others.  I  urge  the  committee  to  approve  an 
increase  of  15  percent  in  social  security  payments,  as  I  mentioned. 

The  bills  I  am  sponsoring  for  inclusion  in  the  new  Social  Security 
Act  are: 

H.R.  Ill,  amending  the  medicare  section  to  provide  for  certain  in- 
house  medical  treatment  preformed  by  supervised  medical  personnel. 

H.K.  964,  amending  title  II  to  provide  that  the  remarriage  of  a 
widower  or  parent,  or  the  marriage  of  a  child,  shall  not  prevent  the 
payment  of  benefits  if  the  marriage  is  annulled. 

H.R.  12473,  amending  the  medicare  section  to  provide  coverage  for 
teachers  and  other  public  employees  in  certain  States  who  are  not 
covered  by  social  security.  I  am  a  cosponsor  of  this  bill  with  U.S.  Rep- 
resentative J ames  G.  Corman  of  California. 

H.R.  13081,  a  bill  to  encourage  employment  among  the  needy  and 
to  provide  job  opportunities. 

H.R.  13082,  a  bill  to  permit  an  individual  who  is  eligible  for  civil 
service  retirement  to  waive  his  right  to  have  military  service  after 
1956  included  in  the  computation  of  any  benefits  to  which  he  is  or  may 
become  entitled  under  title  II,  and  to  include  such  service  instead  in 
the  computation  of  such  annuity  upon  that  election  by  him.  This  bill 
has  the  strong  support  of  many  of  the  service  organizations,  including 
the  Fleet  Reserve  Association,  which  will  present  a  detailed  state- 
ment in  support  of  the  bill  during  the  hearings. 

I  would  like  to  make  further  comment  on  three  of  these  bills  I  have 
introduced. 

H.R.  Ill  was  introduced  by  me  at  the  suggestion  of  doctors  in  my 
hometown  of  Jacksonville,  Fla.  It  would  provide  for  in-house  medical 
treatment  by  supervised  technicians  and  nurses  to  medicare  recipients. 
This  type  of  service  is  not  included  under  medicare  now.  As  a  result, 
many  elderly  and  frail  people  are  required  to  leave  their  sickbeds  to 
visit  their  doctor's  office  when,  in  fact,  a  home  visit  by  a  qualified 
medical  technician  would  be  completely  adequate.  As  a  group  of  doc- 
tors wrote  me  about  required  office  visits  this  "many  times  is  detri- 
mental to  their  health.  ..."  A  change  in  the  law  would  also  "mean 
great  savings  ...  as  it  would  eliminate  the  cost  of  an  ambulance  fee 
for  each  patient  and  would  contribute  greatly  to  the  welfare  of  these 
elderly  people  both  financially  and  to  their  well-being."  This  is  what 
the  doctors  wrote  me.  I  believe  this  is  a  necessary  and  worthwhile 
amendment  to  the  Medicare  Act. 

H.R.  964  is  a  bill  which  I  first  introduced  in  the  89th  Congress,  and 
also  in  the  90th  Congress.  The  bill  would  provide  for  the  uniform 
reinstatement  of  benefits  to  a  married  widower  or  parent,  or  a  married 
child,  where  the  later  marriage  is  annulled. 

The  need  for  legislation  was  brought  to  my  attention  by  a  prominent 
attorney  in  Jacksonville,  Fla.,  Nathan  Bedell,  and  I  have  testified 
before  the  committee  in  support  of  it  before.  The  bill  would  correct 
inequity  in  the  law.  It  arises  from  the  Social  Security  Administra- 
tion's reliance  upon  State  marriage  laws  in  determining  if  a  marriage 
that  has  been  annulled  will  defeat  the  claimant's  right  to  reinstate- 
ment of  social  security  benefits.  Because  of  the  great  diversity  of  State 
laws  pertaining  to  the  status  of  a  marriage  that  has  been  annulled 
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the  same  facts  will  permit  reinstatement  of  benefits  in  some  cases  and 
deny  them  in  others.  I  believe  this  is  certainly  not  what  the  Congress 
intended  when  it  provided  these  benefits  in  the  first  place. 

The  Social  Security  Amendments  Act  of  1965  amended  the  law 
to  permit  payment  to  a  widow,  or  a  divorced  woman  not  currently 
married,  of  benefits  based  on  a  former  husband's  earnings,  regardless 
of  any  intervening  marriage  or  of  the  method  by  which  termination 
of  the  marriage  occurred.  While  overcoming  the  problem  insofar  as 
reinstatement  of  widow's  benefits  goes,  the  amendment  failed  to  pro- 
vide for  uniform  treatment  of  widowers,  parents  or  children  whose 
entitlement  to  benefits  ended  with  a  marriage  that  has  since  been  an- 
nulled. The  Social  Security  Administration  has  recommended  that 
the  Congress  correct  this  situation  in  its  report  on  H.R.  268  of  the 
89th  Congress,  and  a  copy  of  which  we  have  here,  and  in  the  hope 
that  this  could  be  accomplished  in  this  Congress  I  again  introduced 
the  bill.  H.R.  964,  as  now  before  the  committee,  would  restore  benefits 
for  widowers,  parents  and  children,  as  recommended  by  the 
administration. 

Public  Law  87-675  eliminated  this  confusion  as  to  claimants  for 
reinstatements  of  veterans  pension  benefits;  and  Congress  having 
made  this  correction  in  the  treatment  of  claims  for  reinstatement  of 
veterans  pension  benefits,  it  should  now  act  to  end  the  confusion  that 
prevails  in  similar  claims  for  reinstatement  of  social  security  benefits, 
and  the  denial  of  those  benefits  under  certain  circumstances  where  it 
certainly  should  not  occur.  The  change  in  the  law  is  needed  for  fair- 
ness and  uniform  treatment  under  the  Social  Security  Act.  In  the 
89th  Congress,  the  Department  of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare, 
in  a  letter  from  the  Under  Secretary  Wilbur  J.  Cohen  said  in  its 
favorable  report  to  the  chairman  on  this  legislation  I  have  introduced : 
"Since  the  law  still  does  not  provide  uniform  treatment  to  widowers, 
parents,  and  children  whose  entitlement  to  benefits  has  ended  with  a 
marriage  that  was  annulled,  we  would  see  no  objection  to  the  enact- 
ment." The  legislation  before  the  committee  conforms  to  that  report. 
And  I  am  hopeful  it  will  be  enacted  into  law. 

Finally,  H.R.  13081  would  encourage  employment  among  the  needy 
and  provide  job  opportunities.  Most  people  would  prefer  doing  con- 
structive work  to  being  on  relief  and  my  bill  helps  in  two  ways.  First, 
it  provides  that  any  individual  receiving  welfare  assistance,  financed 
in  part  with  Federal  funds  under  the  Social  Security  Act  shall  not, 
because  of  earned  income,  have  his  welfare  payments  reduced  by  a 
greater  percentage  than  $1  reduction  for  every  $2  earned.  Secondly, 
the  bill  authorizes  the  Secretary  of  Labor  to  create  a  register  of  in- 
dividuals who  have  not  been  successful  in  finding  employment.  City 
and  State  governments  and  Federal  departments  and  agencies  would 
have  the  right  to  petition  the  Secretary  of  Labor  for  manpower  from 
this  pool.  The  Federal  Government  would  pay  the  minimum  hourly 
wage  for  the  work  done. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  believe  all  of  these  legislative  proposals  are  con- 
structive and  should  be  included  in  any  social  security  bill  reported. 
I  am  hopeful  that  this  may  be  the  case. 

Thank  you  for  letting  me  make  this  presentation. 

The  Chairman.  We  are  pleased  that  you  came  to  us  with  yonr 
statement  this  morning,  Mr.  Bennett,  and  I  am  sure  the  committee 
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will  want  to  consider  the  five  proposals  that  you  suggested  we  look 
into. 

Any  questions  ? 

Mr.  Gibbons.  Mr.  Chairman  ? 

The  Chairman.  Yes. 

Mr.  Gibbons.  I  want  to  welcome  my  colleague,  Mr.  Bennett,  to  this 
committee,  and  I  find  his  testimony  like  most  of  the  things  that  he 
usually  does,  it  is  sound  and  constructive  and  I  want  to  commend  you, 
Mr.  Bennett,  for  your  proposals. 

Mr.  Bennett.  Thank  you. 

Mr.  Gibbons.  I  know  that  there  are  many  hardships  caused  by  the 
conflict  in  the  State  marriage  laws,  and  I  think  you  have  hit  upoiL 
something  that  really  needs  looking  into. 

Mr.  Bennett.  This  is  a  technical  thing.  I  think  if  it  comes  before" 
your  staff  they  are  undoubtedly  going  to  wish  to  correct  this  because 
we  have  already  done  this  in  the  veterans  legislation.  There  is  no  rea- 
son to  have  a  separate  treatment. 

Mr.  Gibbons.  I  have  seen  in  my  mail  some  very  unusual  circum- 
stances that  came  about  because  of  State  marriage  laws,  and  inequities 
that  came  about  the  payment  of  benefits  to  widows  who  were  bona  fide 
widows.  I  think  you  made  some  very  fine  suggestions  here. 

Mr.  Bennett.  Thank  you  very  much. 

The  Chairman.  Any  further  questions  ? 

Again  we  thank  you,  Mr.  Bennett,  for  coming  to  the  committee. 
Mr.  Bennett.  Thank  you  all  very  much. 

The  Chairman.  Our  next  witness  today  is  the  Honorable  Bill  Chap- 
pell  from  the  State  of  Florida.  We  appreciate  your  coming  here  today 
and  you  may  proceed,  sir. 

STATEMENT  OF  HON.  BILL  CHAPPELL,  JR.,  A  REPRESENTATIVE  IN 
CONGRESS  EROM  THE  STATE  OF  FLORIDA 

Mr.  Chappell.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  appear  before  you  today  on  behalf 
of  a  huge  segment  of  our  people — some  25  million  people  who  are  cur- 
rently receiving  social  security  benefits.  In  my  fourth  district  in  Flor- 
ida, we  have  over  150,000  beneficiaries. 

These  are  the  people  who  are  the  real  victims  of  inflation — people 
with  fixed  incomes.  I  know  that  this  committee  is  acutely  conscious 
of  their  dilemma.  Most  of  the  retired  workers  spent  their  working 
life  earning  a  sound  dollar — and  making  a  sound  dollar  contribution  to 
the  social  security  trust  fund.  Today's  dollar  is  quite  a  different  matter. 
Indeed,  the  current  dollar  is  generally  considered  to  be  worth  about 
35  cents  in  terms  of  the  purchasing  power  of  the  1940  dollar. 

The  last  increase  in  social  security  benefits  was  for  the  month  of 
February  1968 — payable  early  in  March.  This  represented  a  13  percent 
increase  in  benefits,  barely  bringing  the  benefits  in  line  with  prior 
rises  in  the  cost  of  living. 

Since  that  time  the  Consumer  Price  Index  has  risen  8.2  percent  as  an 
overall  figure.  The  price  of  food  has  increased  from  119.3  to  126.7 — 
or  7.4  percent — using  1957-59  prices  as  a  base.  During  the  same  period 
the  cost  of  all  services,  less  rent,  has  increased  11  percent,  while  the  cost 
of  all  services,  including  rent,  has  increased  almost  10  percent.  The 
rise  has  been  in  those  items  which  most  affect  older  people — food, 
medical  expenses,  rent,  housing. 
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The  average  retired  worker's  benefit  as  of  August  1968  was  less  than 
$100— or  $99.69  a  month.  The  average  wife's  benefit  was  $51.57  and 
the  average  income  of  a  retired  couple  is  just  $169.00  a  month,  or  $2,028 
&  year.  Any  visit  to  the  grocery  store  reminds  all  of  us  how  grossly  in- 
adequate that  amount  is.  I  wonder  how  often  this  couple  can  buy 
.meat — an  essential  for  an  adequate  diet  for  older  people  in  particular. 
I  wonder  how  often  they  can  buy  a  pair  of  shoes.  I  wonder  how  much 
they  have  left  for  such  necessities  when  they  have  purchased  the  pre- 
scribed drugs  which,  for  so  many  of  them,  are  essential  for  keeping 
them  lit,  and  sometimes  out  of  the  hospital. 

The  administration  bill  which  is  before  this  committee  calls  for  a 
10  percent  increase  in  benefits.  I  suggest,  in  this  land  where  the  rest 
of  us  are  living  in  unprecedented  abundance,  that  an  increase  of  at 
least  15  percent  is  more  realistic.  I  have,  therefore,  cosponsored  H.R. 
115  54,  asking  for  this  amount  of  increase. 

Mr.  Chairman,  we  are  hearing  a  great  deal  about  poverty  levels  in 
this  country.  We  hear  a  lot  of  talk  about  doing  something  to  cure 
poverty,  yet  we  hold  millions  of  people  at  below  the  poverty  level  under 
the  social  security  system  by  limiting  the  income  of  those  who  are  able 
to  work  to  supplement  social  security  payments.  The  poverty  level  of  a 
nonf arm  couple  is  $2,100,  and  as  I  pointed  out  earlier  m  this  statement, 
the  average  income  of  a  couple  on  social  security  is  $2,028  a  year. 

Presently  a  man  or  woman  can  earn  only  $1,680  or  $140  a  month 
above  his  social  security  payments.  Any  earnings  above  that  amount 
penalize  his  social  security  income.  This  feature  of  the  law  is  so 
complicated  that  it  has  acted  as  a  real  "work  disincentive"  for  mil- 
lions of  people  who  desperately  need  to  earn  additional  income.  The 
administration  bill  before  you  increases  the  exempt  amount  of  earn- 
ings to  $1,800.  It's  not  enough  and  I  am  suggesting  and  hoping  your 
committee  will  increase  to  $2,400  the  amount  a  person  on  social  security 
can  earn  and  not  be  penalized  on  his  social  security  payments.  I  intro- 
duced H.R.  14359,  hoping  to  assist  in  accomplishing  this  increase. 

An  increase  in  social  security  benefits  at  this  time  would  help  some 
19  million  people  in  our  country  aged  62  and  over.  It  would  benefit 
41/2  million  children  and  widowed  mothers  and  1.6  million  disabled 
workers  and  their  wives.  I  congratulate  this  committee  for  holding- 
hearings  so  promptly,  once  they  received  the  administration's  bill.  I 
know  this  is  a  very  busy  committee,  but  I  know,  too,  that  your  con- 
cern with  getting  action  on  this  matter  is  highly  priority  legislation. 
I  know  your  concern  for  the  fiscal  soundness  of  any  action  taken  at  this 
time  but  I  believe  you  are  equally  concerned  with  the  physical  needs 
of  some  25  million  Americans,  one  out  of  every  eight. 

I  look  forward  to  early  and  generous  action  by  the  committee.  And 
I  appreciate  the  opportunity  to  appear  before  you  to  urge  this  course. 

The  Chairman.  Are  there  any  questions?  We  have  none.  Thank 
you  so  much  for  coming  to  the  committee. 

Our  next  witness  is  Mrs.  Lucille  H.  Shriver. 

Mrs.  Shriver,  please  come  forward. 

If  you  will  identify  yourself  for  our  record  this  morning,  we  will  be 
glad  to  recognize  you. 
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STATEMENT  OF  MRS.  LUCILLE  H.  SHRIVER,  DIRECTOR,  NATIONAL 
FEDERATION  OF  BUSINESS  AND  PROFESSIONAL  WOMEN'S  CLUBS, 
INC.;  ACCOMPANIED  BY  DR.  PHYLLIS  O'CALLAGHAN,  LEGISLA- 
TION DIRECTOR 

Mrs.  Shriver.  Thank  you,  sir. 

I  am  Lucille  Shriver,  director  of  the  National  Federation  of  Busi- 
ness and  Professional  Women's  Clubs.  I  have  with  me  this  morning 
Dr.  Phyllis  O'Callaghan,  legislation  director. 

The  Chairman.  We  are  pleased  to  have  both  of  you  with  us.  We 
congratulate  you,  Mrs.  Shriver,  for  representing  such  a  fine  organi- 
zation. 

Mrs.  Shriver.  Thank  you. 

The  Chairman.  You  are  recognized. 

Mrs.  Shrtver.  It  is  our  pleasure  to  be  here  today  representing  the 
National  Federation  of  Business  and  Professional  Women's  Clubs, 
Inc.  Our  purpose  in  appearing  before  the  House  Ways  and  Means 
Committee  is  to  comment  on  pending  changes  in  the  Social  Security 
Act. 

Summary 

The  National  Federation  of  Business  and  Professional  Women's  Clubs,  Inc., 
supports  legislation  which  would  provide  greater  equity  for  working  men  and 
women  by  recognizing  the  working  wife's  contribution.  In  addition,  our  legisla- 
tive platform  and  our  philosophy  are  directed  toward  equalizing,  where  possible, 
benefits  between  working  men  and  women.  While  we  recognize  that  the  special 
dependency  of  many  wives  cannot  be  ignored ;  we  also  feel  that  the  increasing 
numbers  of  working  women  and  the  inequities  they  suffer  must  not  be  ignored 
either. 

Therefore  our  18,000  members  recommend : 

Greater  benefits  for  the  married,  working  woman  based  on  her  contribution; 

Allowing  married  couples  to  pool  their  income  for  the  purpose  of  computing 
social  security  benefits; 

Support  for  proposals  calling  for  an  increase  in  widow's  and  widower's 
survivor  benefits  from  82y2  percent  to  100  percent; 

Computation  of  a  man's  retirement  benefit  based  on  age  62  if  he  chooses  early 
retirement,  rather  than  age  65; 

Opposition  to  proposals  that  would  allow  women  earlier  retirement  age  than 
men ; 

Consideration  of  the  discrimination  often  against  single  women  in  the  fact 
that  widows  can  retire  at  age  60  with  reduced  benefits;  working  women  (often 
single)  at  age  62 ; 

Provision  for  a  father's  insurance  benefit  as  well  as  the  current  mother's  in- 
surance benefit. 

ORGANIZATION  OF  THE  NATIONAL  FEDERATION 

The  National  Federation  is  a  nonprofit  corporation  organized  and 
existing  under  the  laws  of  the  District  of  Columbia.  Founded  in  1919, 
and  celebrating  our  50th  anniversary  this  year,  BPW  is  a  federation 
composed  of  State  federations  and  local  clubs,  whose  membership  reg- 
isters some  180,000  members.  BPW  clubs  are  active  in  every  State, 
the  District  of  Columbia,  Puerto  Rico  and  the  Virgin  Islands.  Mem- 
bership is  open  to  any  working  woman,  and  the  federation's  member- 
ship includes  secretaries,  lawyers,  assembly-line  workers,  clerks, 
teachers — in  short,  women  engaged  in  virtually  every  occupation 
imaginable. 
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HISTORY  OF  SOCIAL  SECURITY  PROPOSALS 

Mr.  Chairman,  we  have  been  testifying  on  social  security  legislation 
since  the  first  bill  passed  in  1935.  Our  interest  in  Federal  old-age,  sur- 
vivors, disability,  and  health  insurance  continues  unabated  today.  So- 
cial security  taxes  and  benefits  affect  the  lives  of  literally  all  American 
women,  whether  as  workers  or  as  dependents.  Approximately  11  mil- 
lion women  were  receiving  benefits  under  social  security  as  workers  or 
dependents  as  of  June  1967. 

Let  me  comment  briefly  on  the  history  of  BPW's  legislative  goals 
regarding  social  security  legislation.  Throughout  the  years  BPW 
has  sought  to  extend  social  security  coverage  to  employment  not  hav- 
ing the  benefit  of  a  statutory  retirement  system,  to  amend  title  II  so 
as  to  remove  limitations  upon  the  amount  of  outside  income  which  an 
individual  might  earn  while  receiving  benefits,  or  at  least  to  raise  that 
amount. 

The  Federation  has  supported:  allowing  working  couples  to  pool 
their  social  security  credits  and  draw  benefits  on  the  basis  of  combined 
incomes;  continuing  payments  to  widows  who  must  return  to  work; 
authorization  for  father's  as  well  as  mother's  insurance  benefits ;  adop- 
tion of  a  provision  that  a  child  would  be  deemed  dependent  on  his 
father  under  the  same  conditions  that  he  is  on  his  mother. 

Many  of  these  aims  have  been  achieved,  in  whole  or  in  part,  but  not 
all,  and  we  will  address  ourselves  to  these  in  a  moment.  I  think  first 
I  should  also  mention  proposed  amendments  to  social  security  legis- 
lation which  BPW  has  opposed. 

OPPOSITION  TO  AMENDMENTS 

In  1956  BPW  filed  a  statement  with  the  Senate  Finance  and  House 
Ways  and  Means  Committees  when  these  committees  were  considering 
social  security  changes.  BPW  opposed  unequivocally  the  reduction  of 
the  retirement  age  for  women  to  62  without  a  corresponding  reduction 
of  retirement  age  for  men.  The  reason  for  this  opposition  included 
that  such  a  difference  in  retirement  age  would  further  encourage  super- 
visors not  to  promote  women,  whose  term  of  service  might  be  shorter. 

Moreover,  women  live  longer  than  men.  According  to  a  recent  report 
of  the  Special  Committee  on  Aging  of  the  U.S.  Senate,  "most  older 
people  are  women."  For  ail  those  65-plus,  there  are  more  than  160  to 
every  100  men.  And  the  younger  a  working  woman  retires,  the  more 
of  a  loss  to  the  social  security  fund  will  accrue,  since  the  fund  looses 
those  years  she  would  have  worked  and  must  pay  her  that  much  longer. 
BPW  thought  this  certainly  an  actuarial  factor  in  the  insurance 
program. 

In  the  last  several  Congresses,  when  legislation  has  been  proposed 
that  would  allow  women  with  30  years  of  work  to  retire  with  full 
benefits  at  age  62,  BPW  has  opposed  this  proposal  for  many  of  the 
same  reasons.  We  have  no  objection  to  lowering  the  retirement  age  or 
to  providing  full  benefits  at  62 — for  both  men  and  women.  But  we  do 
contend  that  the  age  should  be  the  same  for  both. 

I  bring  out  this  opposition  to  what  many  would  consider  preferred 
treatment  for  women  to  indicate  that  our  organization  is  not  here  to 
ask  for  special  benefits  for  women.  On  the  contrary.  What  we  ask  for 
is  simply  equality,  insofar  as  that  is  possible.  We  are  committed  by 
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our  1969-70  legislative  platform  to  "equal  treatment  for  working  men 
and  women  in  the  area  of  survivor  and  retirement  benefits." 

EQUITY  FOR  WOMEN  UNDER  THE  SOCIAL  SECURITY  ACT 

We  do  realize,  Mr.  Chairman,  that  equity  for  women  in  social  secu- 
rity legislation  is  difficult,  that  social  security  changes  are  complicated 
by  the  fact  that  women  fall  under  this  system  as  wives  and  workers, 
as  single  and  workers,  as  wives  and  not  working  (dependent).  We  are 
therefore  most  cautious  in  the  changes  we  recommend.  Nor  would  we 
abandon  the  nonworking  wife  while  pleading  the  case  of  equity  for 
the  working  wife. 

You  have  heard  from  many  different  persons  and  organizations  on 
many  different  aspects  of  social  security.  The  national  federation  has 
always  regarded  the  social  security  system  as  an  important  and  effec- 
tive program  intended  to  ease  the  economic  pressure  and  uncertainties 
which  beset  retired  working  men  and  women.  Thus,  now,  as  before,  we 
support  increasing  the  benefits  in  view  of  the  effect  of  inflation  on 
fixed-pension  allotments  and,  for  the  same  reasons,  increasing  the 
minimum  benefits,  which  are  at  present  too  low  to  make  increased  bene- 
fits meaningful. 

We  continue  to  recommend  liberalizing  the  retirement  test,  so  that : 

(1)  Older  persons  who  want  to  work  will  be  encouraged  to  do  so, 
not  discouraged  by  the  loss  of  revenue  due  them  from  their  own  social 
security  payments. 

(2)  The  yearly  amount  they  receive  will  be  increased  in  another 
fashion,  hoping  to  keep  the  program  financially  sound  without  too 
large  an  increase  in  the  accompanying  tax.  This  is  especially  important 
at  a  time  when  reputedly  six  out  of  10  of  these  older  citizens  live  in 
poverty. 

Having  made  these  comments,  we  turn  directly  to  our  specific  man- 
date, working  women.  Mr.  Chairman,  we  are  convinced  that  the  sys- 
tem as  presently  administered  contains  certain  inequitable  features 
which  produce  a  pattern  of  discrimination  against  working  women. 

In  a  feature  article  in  the  Monthly  Labor  Review  for  February  1968, 
a  Bureau  of  Labor  statistics  staff  member  noted  that  "the  continuing 
change  of  greatest  effect,  as  well  as  greatest  magnitude,  in  labor- force 
participation  is  among  married  women." 

SOCIAL  CHANGES  AFFECTING  SURVIVOR  AND  RETIREMENT  BENEFITS 

Thirty  years  ago,  when  the  social  security  program  began,  there  were 
many  less  working  women.  In  1935  women  comprised  about  23  percent 
of  the  work  force.  Today  this  number  has  risen  dramatically  to  37  per- 
cent. In  1935  about  35  percent  of  the  working  women  were  married. 
Today  it  is  over  55  percent. 

The  dearth  of  women  workers  34  years  ago  was  due  in  part  to  the 
depression  which  denied  women  jobs  more  readily  even  than  men.  The 
small  percentage  of  working  women  was  also  due  to  a  different  climate 
of  opinion,  to  a  lesser  degree  of  education,  to  the  absence  of  house- 
work-saving devices  and  technology,  such  as  the  computer,  which  today 
reduces  the  difference  between  men  and  women  workers,  since  physical 
skill  has  become  increasingly  unimportant. 
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The  Women's  Bureau  of  the  U.S.  Department  of  Labor  has  released 
a  profile  of  the  typical  woman  worker  of  today,  showing  that  whereas 
50  years  ago  she  was  single  and  28  years  of  age,  today  she  is  married, 
living  with  her  husband,  and  39  years  of  age.  Given  increased  life-span 
rates,  the  number  of  years  she  will  want  to  work  and  will  work  are 
significantly  increasing. 

Such  sociological  changes  mean  that  many  of  our  ideas  about  social 
security  must  change  since  this  system  is  based  on  social  patterns 
involving  marriage,  the  number  of  dependents  of  the  wage  earner,  the 
sex  of  wage  earners,  and  the  percentage  of  women  working. 

BPW  believes  that  a  sound  social  security  system  has  two  objectives : 
adequacy  of  family  protection  and  equity  of  return  in  benefits  for 
contributions  paid.  Those  principles  remain  with  these  social  changes, 
but  the  implementation  of  them  cannot. 

The  first  objective  has  resulted  in  benefits  totally  apart  from  con- 
sideration of  a  worker's  contribution.  This  has  been  necessary  and  will 
continue  to  be  at  least  for  the  near  future. 

SPECIFIC  PROPOSALS 

The  second  basis  has  been  neglected.  We  believe  that  while  a  direct 
and  complete  relation  between  contribution  and  benefits  may  be  im- 
possible in  order  to  achieve  the  first  objective,  some  reconciliation  of 
the  two  objectives  is  not  only  desirable  but  necessary. 

COMBIITING  INCOME  FOR  WORKING  COUPLES 

We  first  direct  attention  to  the  variance  in  benefits  permitted  under 
the  law  where  both  the  husband  and  wife  have  worked.  It  is  possible 
that  a  retired  couple  may  get  less  in  total  monthly  benefits  if  both 
worked  than  a  couple  receiving  benefits  based  on  the  same  total  earn- 
ings where  only  the  husband  worked. 

If,  for  example,  only  the  husband  had  worked  and  had  average 
earnings  of  $650  a  month,  or  $7,800  a  year,  the  benefits  paid  to  tne 
couple  at  age  65  would  be  $323— $218  to  the  husband  and  $105  to  the 
wife.  On  the  other  hand,  if  the  husband  and  wife  each  had  average 
earnings  of  $325  a  month,  or  $3,900  a  vear,  a  combined  annual  earning 
of  $7,800,  their  benefits  will  be  lower— $134.30  each,  or  a  total  of 
$268.60. 

Mr.  Chairman,  we  do  not  have  solutions  for  all  these  problems. 
However,  for  this  one  we  would  recommend  legislation  that  has  been 
proposed  before  that  would  allow  a  couple  to  pool  their  income  for 
the  purpose  of  determining  social  security  benefits,  in  other  words,  to 
draw  benefits  on  the  basis  of  their  combined  income.  This  would  be 
optional.  If  they  could  draw  higher  benefits  by  using  only  the  primary 
benefit  to  which  each  spouse  is  entitled,  there  would  be  no  obligation  to 
combine  their  earnings,  as  that  would  defeat  our  purpose. 

GREATER  EQUITY  FOR  THE  WORKING  WIFE 

Under  the  present  system  a  wife  who  has  never  worked  under  so- 
cial security  may  receive  as  much  under  her  wife's  benefit  as  another 
woman  who  had  worked  and  paid  contributions.  For  example,  under 
the  present  system  a  wife  who  never  worked  would  receive  $105  as  a 
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wife's  benefit  if  her  husband  received  the  maximum  of  $650  monthly. 
On  the  other  hand,  if  the  same  wife  worked  and  made  contributions  on 
average  monthly  earnings  of  $120,  she  would  be  entitled  at  age  65  to  a 
benefit  of  $81.10,  plus  an  additional  wife's  benefit  of  $23.90,  for  a  total 
of  $105 — the  same  as  if  she  had  not  worked.  Unfortunately,  there  are 
working  and  nonworking  wives  who  find  that  their  benefits  do  turn 
out  to  be  the  same. 

We  realize  that  the  working  wife  receives  benefits  not  available  to 
the  nonworking  wife,  such  as  disability  insurance  protection,  death 
benefits,  and  benefits  for  dependents.  So,  Mr.  Chairman,  do  men,  as 
well  as  greater  benefits  for  their  contribution.  On  a  straight  dollar- 
to-dollar  comparison  the  working  wife  is  receiving  a  poor  return  for 
her  contribution.  This  is  true  at  a  time  when  married  women  outnum- 
ber single  women  in  the  work  force  more  than  2  to  1. 

What  can  we  do  for  the  working  wife  who  must  choose  her  wife's 
benefit  or  her  own,  losing  one  or  the  other?  The  report  of  the  task 
force  on  social  insurance  and  taxes  to  the  Citizens  Advisory  Council  on 
the  Status  of  Women,  April  1968,  has  recommended  the  following  for 
consideration : 

(1)  Eliminating  the  benefit  for  wives,  with  an  appropriate  increase 
in  benefits  for  all  workers. 

(2)  Separate  benefits  into  two  parts,  a  social  benefit  determined  in 
the  light  of  presumptive  need  and  payable  to  all  the  aged,  and  a  wage- 
related  benefit  paid  on  the  basis  of  covered  work. 

(3)  A  working  woman's  benefit  on  top  of,  instead  of,  in  lieu  of  a 
wife's  benefit. 

(4)  Some  move  toward  a  concept  of  family  earnings  as  a  base  for 
computing  family  benefits. 

We  recognize  too  that  cost  is  a  factor  in  all  these  proposals.  There- 
fore, we  simply  recommend  to  you  careful  consideration  of  these  four 
by  this  committee  with  the  increasing  number  of  married  working 
women  in  our  labor  force  and  the  need  of  correcting  the  inequity  they 
suffer. 

INCREASING  BENEFITS  FOR  WIDOWS  AND  WIDOWERS 

There  are  yet  other  inequities  we  would  like  to  direct  your  atten- 
tion toward.  Under  existing  law  a  man  can  draw  150  percent  of  his 
monthly  benefits  if  he  is  married  and  at  65  retires.  If  a  widower,  he 
gets  the  full  100  percent.  But  his  widow — and  the  same  is  true  for  a 
widower — gets  only  82^  percent  of  that  benefit.  We  feel  that  there 
should  be  an  increase  in  the  amount  for  widows  and  widowers  who 
at  present  receive  only  82y2  percent  of  the  primary  benefit  of  the  de- 
ceased spouse.  We  realize  why  the  150  percent  would  not  be  awarded 
to  a  surviving  spouse,  as  that  assumes  two  living  persons.  But  it  does 
seem  unfair  for  a  widow  or  widower  to  receive  only  S2y2  percent 
rather  than  100  percent  of  the  primary  benefit,  which  the  worker  has 
accrued  and  which  is  certainly  badly  needed  today,  when  so  many 
Americans  over  65  live  in  poverty.  We  therefore  recommend  that  a 
widow's  or  widower's  benefit  at  age  65  should  be  not  less  than  an 
amount  equal  to  the  amount  that  the  worker  would  have  received 
at  the  same  age  had  he  lived. 

We  agree  with  the  1963  Committee  on  Social  Insurance  and  Taxes  of 
the  Commission  on  the  Status  of  Women  as  well  as  the  1968  follow-up 
tax  force  "that  an  aged  widow  should  not  be  expected  to  live  on  less 
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than  what  a  single  man  gets."  Both  groups  have  recommended,  and  we 
concur,  that  the  100-percent  benefit  include  widowers  as  well  as  widows 
and  that  this  change  receive  rapid  implementation. 

COMPUTATION  OF  RETIREMENT  BENEFITS  FOR  MEN 

Although  both  men  and  women  can  retire  at  age  62  with  reduced 
benefits,  their  benefits  are  computed,  averaged  out  on  different  time 
scales.  A  man's  retirement-benefit  amount  may  accordingly  be  lower 
than  that  of  a  woman  with  exactly  the  same  earnings  record.  In  the 
case  of  a  man,  the  period  between  the  time  he  qualified  for  benefits  and 
reaches  age  65  is  used  in  determining  the  average  earnings,  though 
there  are  3  years  of  no  earnings,  if  he  chooses  retirement  at  age  62. 

We  propose  that  this  method  of  computation  be  changed  and  that 
only  the  years  up  to  age  62  be  counted,  just  as  is  now  done  for  women. 
Three  higher-earnings  years  could  be  substituted  for  low-earnings  or 
no-earning  years.  The  Committee  on  Aging  was  told  this  year  that 
more  than  one-half  of  the  men  retiring  in  recent  years  leave  before  age 
65. 

AGE  VARIANCE  IN  RETIREMENT  FOR  "WIDOWS  AND  SINGLE  PERSONS 

Mr.  Chairman,  we  cannot  justify  the  present  situation  in  which 
widows  may  receive  reduced  benefits  at  age  60,  single  working  women 
at  age  62.  Since  in  many  cases  the  widows  have  not  worked  at  all,  this 
seems  to  us  another  example  of  discrimination  against  married  work- 
ing women. 

ELIMINATION  OF  DEPENDENCY  REQUIREMENT  FOR  HUSBANDS  AND 

WIDOWERS 

We  turn  now  to  this  issue  of  unequal  treatment  for  husbands  and 
widowers.  At  present  husbands  and  widowers  only  receive  benefits 
from  their  working  wives  if  "dependent."  Yet  a  wife  does  not  have  to 
be  dependent  to  receive  spouse's  benefits.  We  feel  that  this  dependency 
requirement  for  entitlement  to  husband's  or  widower's  benefits  should 
be  eliminated  on  the  basis  of  equal  treatment  for  men  and  women  in 
retirement  and  survivor  benefits,  on  the  basis  of  equity  of  return  in 
benefits  for  contribution  paid,  in  this  case  by  the  wife  and  therefore 
owed  to  her  husband  as  beneficiary. 

father's  benefit 

Finally,  Mr.  Chairman,  since  February  of  1968  children  have  been 
considered  dependent  on  both  their  mothers  and  fathers,  and  they  are 
eligible  for  benefits  when  either  parent  becomes  entitled  to  retirement 
or  disability  benefits  or  dies.  However,  the  present  system  provides  for 
"mother's  insurance  benefit,"  payable  to  widows  with  surviving  chil- 
dren. No  provision  is  made  for  payments  to  male  widowers  with  sur- 
viving children,  despite  the  fact  that  the  considerations  which  require 
payment  in  the  former  case  seem  to  apply  with  equal  relevance  to  the 
latter  as  well.  We  think  this  discrepancy  should  be  remedied  by  author- 
ization of  the  father's  as  well  as  the  mother's  insurance  benefits. 
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Mr.  Chairman,  I  would  like  to  thank  you  on  behalf  of  our  organiza- 
tion, the  national  officers,  and  our  members  throughout  the  United 
States  for  your  kind  attention  to  our  proposals. 

The  Chairman.  We  thank  you,  Mrs,  Shriver,  for  bringing  your 
views  to  the  committee. 

Are  there  any  questions  of  Mrs.  Shriver? 

Mr.  Burke. 

Mr.  Burke.  I  wish  to  compliment  you,  Mrs.  Shriver,  on  your  state- 
ment here.  You  have  brought  up  many  of  the  problems  we  are  faced 
with,  and  I  am  wondering  if  you  would  like  to  make  a  comment  on  the 
problem  that  this  Nation,  in  fact,  the  entire  world,  is  facing  with  the 
young  people,  the  absence  of  the  working  mother  from  the  home,  and 
what  we  can  do  to  bring  the  mother  back  into  the  home,  where  there, 
will  be  some  parental  control  over  the  children. 

As  we  know,  the  divorce  rates  are  rising  and  we  have  all  kinds  of 
problems  that  were  discussed  here  yesterday,  with  the  high  school  age 
children.  And  there  seems  to  be  a  tendency  for  this  problem  to  increase, 
because  women  are  going  into  work  and  employment.  The  average 
mother  leaves  the  house  at  8  o'clock  in  the  morning  to  go  to  work.  She 
hasn't  time  to  look  at  the  schoolchildren,  as  to  how  they  are  dressed 
or  whether  they  are  properly  fed.  And  she  returns  back  sometimes  at 
6  o'clock  at  night,  or  possibly  she  and  her  husband  drop  off  and  have 
dinner  in  town,  and  she  rushes  home  some  nights  and  she  has  a  TV 
dinner  that  she  pulls  out  of  the  refrigerator.  The  children  suddenly 
become  18  years  of  age  and  we  find  that  they  have  been  under  the 
influence  of  the  TV  programs  12  or  14  hours  a  day.  And  these  children 
are  so  far  removed  from  the  parents  when  they  get  into  trouble.  The 
parents  actually  admit  that  they  don't  know  their  own  children. 

I  was  wondering  if  you  had  any  suggestion  as  to  how  we  could  en- 
courage working  mothers  to  go  back  into  the  home  and  see  if  they 
couldn't  help  in  correcting  some  of  the  problems  we  face  in  juvenile 
delinquency  today. 

Mrs.  Shriver.  Well,  personally  I  am  not  so  sure  the  women  wouldn't 
be  just  as  irresponsible  if  they  weren't  working.  But  we  do  advocate 
day-care  centers.  We  realize  this  is  a  problem  and  that  children  need 
to  have  this  kind  of  supervision. 

Do  you  have  anything  to  add,  Phyllis  ? 

Dr.  O'Callaghan.  Mr.  Burke,  it  would  be,  I  think,  our  position 
that,  of  course,  both  mothers  and  fathers  are  responsible  for  those 
children  and  that  if  the  children  need  the  mother's  attention,  they  also 
need  the  father's  attention. 

I  think  that  many  people  who  are  now  studying  development  of 
children  have  arrived  at  the  conclusion  that  the  mother  being  in  the 
home  itself  doesn't  necessarily  contribute  to  the  child's  personal  de- 
velopment. It  is  the  quality  of  her  being  at  home.  And  there  are  many 
women  who  are  better  mothers  because  they  are  fulfilling  themselves 
in  many  directions,  including  some  form  of  work. 

It  would  be  my  personal  opinion  that  the  atmosphere  in  the  home 
is  made  by  both  the  mother  and  the  father  and  that  it  doesn't  have  a 
direct  bearing  on  the  number  of  minutes  that  they  are  with  the  child 
but  with  how  they  are  with  them. 

Mr.  Burke.  Don't  you  think  that  a  husband  or  father  would  like 
to  come  home  at  night  after  his  daily  chores  and  find  a  nice  home- 
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cooked  meal  there  and  a  little  bit  of  the  comforts  that  our  fathers 
and  mothers  used  to  enjoy  in  the  old  days?  We  seem  to  be  losing 
something  in  the  home  today.  Everybody  is  rushing  helter-skelter. 
They  have  two  or  three  in  the  family,  and  they  have  got  to  go  out 
on  a  vacation,  and  they  have  to  go  here  and  there.  And  the  poor  chil- 
dren just  seem  to  be  growing  up  in  a  vacuum. 

I  am  not  criticizing  working  mothers.  I  know  they  are  trying  to  live 
up  to  the  Joneses,  and  they  have  their  problems.  But  I  was  wondering 
if  somebody  couldn't  come  forward  with  some  suggestion  so  we  could 
return  to  the  old  days,  where  the  parents  knew  where  their  children 
were  and  where  they  weren't  so  tired  from  working  in  an  office  all 
day  that  they  had  some  time  to  devote  to  the  children  and  the  prob- 
lems that  young  children  have. 

I  think  that  we  have  gone  through  a  cycle  since  World  War  II 
that  it  seems  has  given  us  all  kinds  of  problems.  We  see  this  wel- 
fare cost  pyramiding,  and  we  have  almost  700,000  children  on  child 
welfare  in  this  country,  where  the  Federal  Government  is  only  con- 
tributing about  8  percent  toward  their  upkeep.  These  children  are 
just  abandoned  as  wards  of  the  State.  And  then  you  have  all  these 
AFDC  cases.  There  seems  to  be  so  many  problems,  it  seems  to  go  back 
to  the  family  life.  The  strong  family  life  that  we  had  in  this  Na- 
tion that  made  this  Nation  so  great  we  now  seem  to  be  swinging 
away  from.  And  the  youngsters  are  bewildered.  They  feel  that  no 
one  cares  about  them.  They  see  their  father  and  mother  rush  out 
to  work  every  day,  and  they  get  back  around  6  or  7  o'clock  at  night, 
and  they  are  too  tired  to  even  consult  with  the  children  to  find  out 
how  they  did  in  school  that  day  or  anything  else. 

I  was  wondering  if  somebody  couldn't  come  up  with  some  sugges- 
tion to  try  to  get  the  mothers  back  into  the  homes  and  see  if  we 
couldn't  improve  the  family  life  a  bit.  I  know  it  is  quite  a  question 
with  us,  and  I  thought  maybe  you  people  could  offer  some  suggestions. 

Mrs.  Shriver.  We  have  no  solutions,  Mr.  Burke. 

Mr.  Burke.  You  have  no  solution  ? 

Mrs.  Shriver.  No  solution  to  that. 

Mr.  Burke.  But  you  are  not  advocating  that  the  Government  do 
something  that  will  encourage  the  mothers  to  go  into  the  work  force 
and  abdicate  their  responsibilities  at  home,  are  you?  You  don't  be- 
lieve in  that,  do  you  ? 

Mrs.  Shriver.  As  a  rule,  I  feel  that  the  working  women  are  prob- 
ably more  responsible  and  responsible  to  the  children  than  some  of 
the  women  who  stay  home  with  bridge  parties,  et  cetera,  in  the  after- 
noon or  cocktails  in  the  backyard.  That  doesn't  make  really  much 
difference. 

I  think  if  they  are  responsible,  they  will  be  responsible  in  either 
event. 

Mr.  Burke.  I  recall  when  I  was  a  little  boy — I  come  from  a  fam- 
ily of  10,  and  I  remember  my  mother  getting  up  very  early  in  the 
morning.  My  father  used  to  leave  the  home  at  7  o'clock,  and  my 
mother  would  braid  the  hair  of  all  my  sisters.  They  all  were  dressed 
up,  and  she  scrubbed  us  and  sent  us  out,  and  after  school  my  mother 
was  home.  When  we  left  school,  she  knew  how  long  it  took  us  to  get 
back  home.  And  she  usually  knew  where  we  were. 
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I  think  that  today  that  is  missing.  I  don't  think  the  parents  today 
know  where  their  children  are  or  what  they  are  doing.  Some  people 
refer  to  the  TV  as  a  "booby  tube,"  and  the  youngsters  are  watching 
these  programs  of  violence  and  everything  else  on  TV  and  listening 
to  some  of  these  people  who  are  on  radio,  some  of  these  people  whose 
intelligence  isn't  too  good,  or  they  are  not  well  balanced  in  their  think- 
ing. The  children  are  being  influenced  by  all  this,  and  they  are  grow- 
ing up  in  this  atmosphere. 

I  am  afraid  if  we  don't  get  back  to  some  of  these  ideals  and  prin- 
ciples that  all  these  welfare  programs,  social  security  programs,  and 
everything,  will  be  meaningless.  I  am  hoping  that  somebody  will  come 
forward  here  with  some  testimony  that  will  suggest  a  way  to  get  the 
mother  back  to  see  what  the  children  are  doing  and  give  them  a  little 
parental  supervision. 

Thank  you. 

The  Chairman.  Any  further  questions  ? 

Mr.  Vanik.  Mr.  Chairman,  just  one  question  is  all  I  have. 
The  Chairman.  Mr.  Vanik. 

Mr.  Vanik.  In  your  testimony,  Mrs.  Shriver,  you  see  no  case  made 
for  the  accelerated  retirement  of  the  female  member  of  the  working 
team.  Now,  part  of  the  theory  in  existing  law  is  the  4-  or  5-year  average 
age  differential  between  two  marriage  partners,  and  a  little  bit  of 
the  design  is  to  permit  them  to  retire  at  the  same  time,  so  that  when 
the  husband  reaches  retirement  age,  the  wife  has  the  same  readiness 
f  or  retirement. 

Do  I  take  it  that  you  consider  equality  much  more  important  than 
the  privilege  of  simultaneous  retirement  ? 
Mrs.  Shriver.  Yes,  we  are  advocating  equality. 

Mr.  Vanik.  You  think  that  is  a  superior  advantage  over  the  advan- 
tage that  exists  in  the  present  law  in  which  both  working  partners 
can  retire  at  the  same  time  ?  You  think  it  creates  a  good  situation  for 
the  husband  to  retire  perhaps  and  have  the  wife  continue  to  work  on 
for  2  or  3  more  years  or  4  years,  depending  on  the  average  age  differen- 
tial between  the  partners  ? 

Mrs.  Shriver.  No,  we  just  think  it  should  be  equal  for  both  men 
and  women: 

Mr.  Vanik.  You  see,  the  practical  effect  of  it  is  a  man  would  gen- 
erally reach  retirement  age  and  the  female  partner  would  continue 
working  for  3  or  4  years.  You  think  she  is  going  to  be  willing  and 
happy  to  do  that  ? 

Mrs.  Shriver.  That  is  what  we  are  advocating,  Mr.  Vanik. 

Mr.  Vanik.  Thank  you  very  much.  I  just  wanted  to  clear  it  up. 

The  Chairman.  Any  further  questions  ? 

If  not,  again,  Mrs.  Shriver,  we  thank  you  for  coming  to  the  com- 
mittee. 

Mrs.  Shriver.  Thank  you,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Our  next  witness  is  Mrs.  Myrtle  Williams. 

Come  forward,  Mrs.  Williams,  please.  We  are  glad  to  have  you  with 
us,  Mrs.  Williams.  If  you  will  identify  yourself  for  the  record,  we  will 
be  glad  to  recognize  you. 
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STATEMENT  OF  MRS.  MYRTLE  WILLIAMS,  PRESIDENT,  NATIONAL 
LEAGUE  OF  SENIOR  CITIZENS  AND  CHAIRMAN  OP  CALIFORNIA 
LEAGUE  OF  SENIOR  CITIZENS 

Mrs.  Williams.  Tliank  you. 

I  am  Myrtle  Williams,  president  of  the  National  League  of  Senior 
Citizens  and  chairman  of  the  California  League  of  Senior  Citizens, 
testifying  with  regard  to  social  security  amendments  and  arguments 
in  favor  of  H.E.  1010,  the  U.S.  Ketirement  Act,  to  provide  a  guaran- 
teed annual  pension  for  the  elderly,  the  blind,  and  the  disabled. 

Mr.  Chairman  and  members  of  the  committee,  I  again  say  my  name 
is  Myrtle  Williams,  and  I  am  chairman  and  cofounder  of  the  Cali- 
fornia League  of  Senior  Citizens  and  president  of  the  National  League 
of  Senior  Citizens,  both  being  nonprofit  corporations  representing  the 
needy  elderly,  the  blind,  and  the  physically  handicapped.  With  head- 
quarters at  1031  South  Grand  Avenue,  Los  Angeles,  Calif.,  we  have 
worked  for  27  years  to  achieve,  through  the  orderly  legislative  process, 
some  measure  of  dignity  for  retired  Americans  who  reach  their  sunset 
years  and  find  they  are  no  longer  needed  by  the  productive  sector  of 
society. 

We  have  been  concerned  with  economic  justice — with  the  health, 
housing,  and  human  rights  of  older  Americans,  especially  those  who 
are  forced  to  accept  public  assistance  in  lieu  of  a  dignified  pension 
system.  Our  organization  is  perhaps  the  oldest,  and  certainly  the  most 
consistent,  spokesman  for  millions  of  needy  elderly  citizens,  who  al- 
ways seem  to  end  up  at  the  bottom  of  the  list  when  it  comes  to  assign- 
ing priorities.  We  have  been  dedicated  to  the  sole  task  these  many 
years  of  uplifting  the  lives  of  these  all-but-forgotten  older  Americans. 
Many  of  you  now  serving  on  this  committee,  I  am  sure,  are  familiar 
with  our  struggle  in  the  past  to  establish  decent  minimum  welfare 
standards,  to  raise  social  security  payments — the  long  struggle  for 
adoption  of  medicare,  for  low-cost  housing  for  the  elderly,  for  food 
stamps  for  the  hungry,  and  many  other  social  programs  which  now 
appear  to  be  inadequate  in  the  face  of  today's  realities.  All  our  efforts 
are  financed  through  membership  dues,  subscriptions  to  our  monthly 
tabloid  newspaper,  the  Senior  Citizens  Sentinel,  and  financial  gifts 
from  those  who  sympathize  with  our  humanitarian  goals. 

POVERTY  THE  NUMBER-ONE  ENEMY  OF  THE  AGED 

Gentlemen,  the  plight  of  our  elderly  citizens  is  approaching  a  na- 
tional calamity.  Some  8  million  out  of  our  23  million  senior  citizens 
are  suffering  unbelievable  economic  hardship.  The  straggle  to  make 
both  ends  meet  on  woefully  inadequate  welfare  and  social  security 
checks  is  really  desperate.  No  other  segment  of  our  population  is  caught 
so  unmercifully  between  the  hammer  of  rising  living  costs  and  the 
anvil  of  fixed  incomes.  No  other  segment  of  the  population  has  suffered 
such  humiliating  poverty.  No  other  group  has  sunk  so  deeply  into 
the  economic  swamp  of  social  insecurity.  And  no  other  segment  of  the 
population  has  so  often  tasted  the  bitter  fruit  of  unkept  promises. 
Promises  have  always  been  plentiful,  but  sadly,  fulfilments  of  these 
promises  have  been  all  too  few.  We  have  been  told  that  "tomorrow" 
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things  will  be  better.  But  the  elderly  don't  have  too  many  tomorrows 
to  spare. 

I  am  sure  you  have  had  ample  opportunity  to  become  familiar  with 
the  dismal  statistics  which  reveal  the  widening  poverty  gap  between 
the  elderly  and  the  rest  of  the  population.  I  will  not  dwell  on  them 
here.  They  are  available  in  countless  reports  and  documents.  I  will 
merety  refer  you  to  the  abundance  of  evidence  presented  to  the  Senate 
Committee  on  Aging  under  the  chairmanship  of  Senator  Harrison  A. 
Williams,  Jr.,  of  New  Jersey.  In  a  preface  to  a  report  on  the  plight 
of  the  elderly,  Senator  Williams  said,  and  I  quote : 

The  economic  problems  of  old  age  are  not  only  unsolved  for  today's  elderly, 
but  they  will  not  be  solved  for  the  elderly  of  the  future — today's  workers — 
unless  this  Nation  takes  positive  comprehensive  actions  going  far  beyond  those 
of  recent  years. 

The  report  says  that  "many  of  these  people  did  not  become  poor 
until  they  became  old."  And  this  is  no  surprise  when  we  find  that  the 
"median  annual  income  for  the  single  person  over  65  is  $1,055,"  which 
comes  to  about  $88  a  month. 

Gentlemen,  how  many  of  you  could  live  on  that  amount  ?  This  means 
that  30  percent  of  our  aged  population,  whether  single  or  married, 
live  in  poverty.  This  information  should  be  sufficient  to  show  how 
miserably  we  have  failed  our  retired  citizens. 

Earlier  this  year  the  U.S.  Department  of  Agriculture  released 
data  predicting  that  consumers  will  have  to  pay  from  4.5  to  5  percent 
more  for  their  food  in  1969  than  in  1968.  The  predicted  rise  in  retail 
food  prices  includes  a  1-  to  2-percent  increase  in  food  bought  at  grocery 
stores  and  about  5  percent  for  meals  at  restaurants.  This  latter  figure 
is  an  additional  blow  against  the  millions  of  single  elderly  persons 
who  take  their  meals  in  restaurants  in  our  metropolitan  areas,  where 
they  live  in  shabby  rooming  houses  and  dingy  hotel  rooms,  literally 
segregated  by  high  rent  patterns  and  costly  and  inadequate  trans- 
portation facilities. 

Thus,  the  buying  power  of  the  elderly  who  subsist  on  fixed  incomes 
has  been  steadily  reduced  by  inflation.  In  actual  buying  power  the 
individual  who  retired  in  1954  was  able  to  buy  more  with  a  smaller 
benefit  payment  than  he  can  buy  today  with  a  higher  benefit  payment, 
whether  it  be  in  the  form  of  social  security,  public  assistance,  or  both. 
The  inescapable  fact  is  that  poverty  is  the  No.  1  enemy  of  the 
elderly.  This  is  perhaps  best  summed  up  by  California's  eminent 
jurist,  Stanley  Mosk,  justice  of  the  State  supreme  court.  Judge  Mosk, 
speaking  to  the  National  Rehabilitation  Association  in  Fresno,  Calif., 
put  it  this  way,  and  I  quote : 

.  .  .  the  melancholy  fact  is  that  despite  all  the  attractive  figures  and  the 
statistics  demonstrating  a  burgeoning  economy,  and  despite  the  war  on  poverty — 
which  we  wage  with  less  vigor  and  with  success  about  equal  to  that  in  Vietnam — 
there  are  still  more  than  30  million  Americans,  perhaps  as  much  as  a  sixth  of 
our  Nation,  living  poverty.  .  .  .  The  old,  the  frail  and  the  physically  handi- 
capped are  inevitably  the  victims  of  this  economic  dilemma.  While  given  just 
barely  enough  of  the  fruits  of  progress  to  prolong  their  lives,  they  are  never- 
theless deprived  of  meaningful  opportunities  to  fill  their  added  years  with 
satisfaction. 

Yes,  it  is  very  difficult  to  live  a  meaningful  life  while  fighting  to 
keep  the  wolf  away  from  the  door. 
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WELFARE  SYSTEM  PERPETUATES  POVERTY 

Our  welfare  system  is  in  a  state  of  chronic  crisis.  It  no  longer  does 
the  job.  It  has  become  a  sort  of  publicly  operated  tin-cup  charity  ap- 

Earatus,  weighted  down  by  tons  of  bureaucratic  redtape.  Rules  have 
ecome  more  important  than  recipients.  Under  this  system  an  elderly 
person  survives  only  because  it  has  become  his  habit  to  survive.  But  the 
elderly  welfare  recipient  lives  in  fear.  He  fears  rent  increases  and 
possible  eviction.  He  fears  catching  cold  or  pneumonia  because  of  im- 
proper heating  facilities  in  hovels  where  he  is  forced  to  pay  exorbitant 
rent.  He  fears  not  getting  adequate  medical  care  when  he  needs  it.  He 
fears  being  shelved  in  some  horrifying  establishment  euphemistically 
called  a  nursing  home.  Or  he  fears  being  warehoused  in  a  State 
mental  hospital  because  there  is  no  place  else  to  put  him.  He  lives  in  a 
quagmire  of  doubt,  in  the  grey  limbo  of  undernourishment.  Fear  is 
the  daily,  constant  companion  of  millions  of  once-proud  Americans 
who  are  now  elderly  welfare  recipients. 

Surely  we  owe  them  something  better  than  this.  It  is  time  for  drastic 
changes  in  our  entire  welfare  concept.  I  agree  with  Mayor  John 
Lindsay,  of  New  York,  when  he  said  "the  welfare  system  was  designed 
30  years  ago  to  save  money  and  people,  but  now  it  does  neither."  And 
I  agree  with  Mr.  Ellis  Murphy,  welfare  director  of  Los  Angeles 
County,  who  administers  welfare  programs  for  more  than  550,000 
recipients,  more  than  one-third  of  California's  total  welfare  roll.  Mr. 
Murphy,  a  very  competent  administrator,  told  the  President's  Com- 
mission on  Income  Maintenance  during  hearings  in  Los  Angeles  that, 
and  I  quote : 

"The  present  system  appears  incapable  of  dealing  with  the  problem. 
No  one — recipients,  caseworkers,  welfare  administrators,  legislators, 
taxpayers — is  happy  with  the  present  welfare  structure  and  system." 

We  are  now  at  the  crossroads.  Are  we  going  to  take  the  high  road  to 
new  horizons  for  the  elderly  ?  Or  will  we  continue  to  stumble  down  the 
low  road  to  institutionalized  poverty  for  the  aged  and  its  inevitable 
loss  of  human  dignity  ? 

The  present  welfare  system,  which  punishes  people  for  being  poor, 
has  more  built-in  evils  than  a  porcupine  has  quills.  I  assure  you,  gentle- 
men, that  during  my  27  years  of  working  with  elderly  people,  I  hav^ 
learned  to  understand  their  needs  and  their  frustration  over  public 
policies  which  write  them  off  as  a  negative  bloc.  There  is  something  new 
in  the  wind.  Today  the  elderly  will  no  longer  accept  halfway  measures. 
They  feel  that  getting  rid  of  the  present  hodge-podge  welfare-charity 
system  is  vital  to  their  survival.  They  want  to  replace  it  with  a  real 
national  pension  system,  a  guaranteed  annual  pension  establishing  a 
floor  under  the  income  of  all  retired  persons.  They  feel  that  merely 
overhauling  the  present  inadequate  welfare  system  will  not  solve  their 
problems — nor  will  it  ease  the  anxieties  of  the  elderly,  the  blind,  and 
the  disabled  who  now  stand  helplessly  at  the  brink  of  computerized 
oblivion.  Merely  changing  the  name  of  the  game,  as  some  officials  have 
advocated,  will  no  longer  work.  The  magic  of  semantics  will  not  put 
food  on  the  table,  or  clothes  on  their  backs,  nor  will  it  pay  the  rent. 
They  don't  want  another  name  for  the  same  old  welfare  game.  They 
want  an  entirely  new  game,  based  on  the  simple  and  necessary  premise 
that  every  retired  citizen  in  this  Nation  is  entitled  to  a  decent,  mini- 
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mum  income  as  a  matter  of  right,  not  as  public  charity.  This  must  be 
the  cornerstone  of  any  new  program. 

Remember  this,  gentlemen,  our  older  citizens  have  borne  the  brunt 
of  two  world  wars,  they  weathered  the  Great  Depression  of  the  1930's, 
and  the  present  prosperity  is  built  upon  their  productive  years.  The}7 
have  invested  heavily  in  the  "future"  of  their  land,  and  now  the  future 
is  here.  Where  are  the  dividends  they  have  rightfully  earned  while 
helping  to  swell  the  gross  national  product?  Inflation,  the  cost  of 
living,  rent  gouging,  high-medical  costs,  compulsory  retirement  with 
inadequate  pension  payments — these  have  eaten  up  their  dividends. 
In  other  words,  the  working  generations  have  expropriated  the  wealth 
the  elderly  helped  to  produce. 

U.S.  RETIREMENT  ACT  A  BOLD  STEP 

Only  bold  steps  can  remedy  this  situation  and  restore  to  the  older 
American  the  dividends  he  earned,  H.R.  1010  is  such  a  bold  step.  It 
is  necessary,  realistic,  and  consistent  with  the  needs  of  these  revolu- 
tionary times.  If  our  Government  can  guarantee  the  profits  of  many 
private  enterprises,  it  seems  reasonable  to  expect  that  it  should  guar- 
antee a  minimum  standard  of  decency  for  the  elderly,  the  blind,  and 
the  disabled  through  an  income-supplement  program. 

I  recognize  that  this  administration  apparently  is  not  yet  prepared 
to  adopt  the  principle  of  a  guaranteed  annual  income  for  all  of  Ameri- 
ca's 30  million  poor.  I  understand  the  problem  posed  in  reconciling 
income  supplements  with  the  problems  of  work  availability  on  the  part 
of  those  needy  persons  who  are  still  young  enough  and  physically  able 
enough  to  be  a  part  of  the  productive  economy.  This  concern  centers 
mainly  on  the  program  of  aid  to  families  with  dependent  children. 
However,  there  is  no  reason  why  the  elderly,  the  blind,  and  the  dis- 
abled should  be  made  to  suffer  while  these  doubts  and  hesitations  are 
being  explored.  The  elderly  have  already  been  economically  segre- 
gated, forced  out  of  the  productive  sector.  Why  should  they  be  main- 
tained in  the  present  welfare  shadow  world  with  all  its  stigma  and 
harassment?  The  principle  of  a  guaranteed  annual  income  should 
be  put  into  effect  in  its  first  phase  now  by  providing  a  guaranteed 
annual  pension  to  the  elderly,  the  blind,  and  the  disabled  through 
H.R.  1010.  Let  this  be  the  pilot  program  while  the  various  commissions 
continue  their  endless  overstudy  of  this  question. 

The  aged  are  separated  from  the  rest  of  society  by  a  poverty  gap. 
H.R.  1010  will  close  this  gap.  This  bold  plan  can  be  a  big  gun  with  which 
to  fight  all  poverty  in  America  by  placing  a  brand  new  purchasing 
power  into  immediate  circulation.  We  estimate  this  will  run  between 
$35  billion  and  $40  billion  a  year.  Here  is  how  the  plan  would  work : 

H.R.  1010  amends  the  Social  Security  Act  to  provide  Federal  sup- 
plementary cash  payments  to  each  person  62  years  or  older,  plus  the 
blind  from  age  16  and  the  disabled  from  age  18.  These  payments,  pro- 
viding a  guaranteed  minimum  retirement  income,  will  be  made  under 
the  noncontributory  section  of  the  social  security  system.  This  min- 
imum income  will  be  pegged  to  the  prevailing  Federal  minimum 
wage  as  set  by  the  Fair  Labor  Standards  Act. 

At  the  current  minimum  wage  of  $1.60  per  hour,  and  based  on  a  40- 
hour  week,  this  amounts  to  about  $277  a  month  per  person.  Each  recipi- 
ent whose  income,  no  matter  from  what  source,  falls  below  $277  a 
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month  would  receive  the  necessary  supplementary  payments  to  bring 
it  up  to  the  prevailing  minimum  standard.  Applicants  would  go  to 
their  social  security  offices  and  establish  their  eligibility  by  providing 
proof  of  age  or  disability  and  the  amount  of  their  net  income  from 
all  sources.  This  will  be  done  by  affadavit,  subject  to  spot  checks,  thus 
eliminating  the  costly  system  of  investigations,  means  tests,  and  other 
invasions  of  privacy  which  now  harass  the  elderly  welfare  recipient. 
The  only  "test"  is  the  individual's  net  income.  Payments  to  recipients 
will  be  made  by  check  from  Federal  sources  in  the  same  manner  as 
social  security  checks. 

XEW  FINANCING  METHODS 

Yes,  the  cost  of  such  a  program  will  be  great.  But  the  far-reaching 
results  of  such  a  program  can  well  make  the  difference  between  saving 
our  present  institutions  or  exposing  them  to  destruction  because  of  our 
failure  to  do  something  bold  and  decisive  about  poverty.  H.R.  1010 
would  immediately  place  into  the  pockets  of  some  25  million  needy 
Americans  a  tremendous  purchasing  power,  bringing  with  it  a  great 
increase  in  employment  and  economic  growth.  This  program  would 
also  relieve  the  State  and  local  goATernments  of  the  necessity  and  cost 
of  rmining  public  assistance  programs.  The  gradual  phasing  out  of 
the  Federal,  State,  and  local  adult  public  assistance  programs,  will  save 
up  to  $3  billion  a  year.  We  are  not  asking  that  you  shortchange  other 
domestic  programs  to  finance  this  program.  We  say  our  country  is 
rich  enough  to  finance  a  guaranteed  annual  pension  for  the  elderly 
while  at  the  same  time  financing  programs  for  the  youth,  slums  educa- 
tion, and  so  forth.  A  bold  program  calls  for  bold  approaches  in 
financing. 

We  must  complete  the  triangle  by  bringing  the  Federal  Government 
into  the  social  security  partnership  as  the  third  contributor  to  the 
insurance  fund  from  general  revenues.  Thus,  the  three-way  respon- 
sibility— contributions  from  employer,  employee,  and  Government — 
will  establish  the  basis  for  a  sound  retirement  system. 

The  possibility  of  a  special  Federal  retirement  surtax  on  industry 
and  business  enterprises  should  be  explored  as  a  means  of  helping  to 
finance  the  program.  Industry  bears  a  responsibility  to  those  it  consigns 
to  the  scrapheap.  In  addition  to  providing  a  decent  retirement  for  the 
aged,  it  will  spread  the  tax  burden  to  those  who  have  benefited  the 
most  from  the  labor  and  productivity  of  our  discarded  elderly  workers. 
Additional  tax  credits  could  be  provided  for  those  firms  and  corpora- 
tions who  keep  workers  over  62  on  their  payrolls,  or  who  help  to 
finance  adequate  private  pension  programs  for  their  employees. 

It  is  only  a  matter  of  priority,  gentlemen,  as  to  how  we  spend  our 
money.  I  would  also  propose  another  "matching*-  fund  program; 
that  is,  for  every  dollar  spent  on  the  outer  space  program,  another 
dollar  should  be  earmarked  for  the  fund  to  provide  a  guaranteed  annual 
pension  for  the  aged. 

Yes.  these  are  bold  measures.  But  in  1936  the  adoption  of  the  Social 
Security  Act  was  also  a  bold,  unorthodox  measure.  At  that  time  it  was 
necessary  to  take  steps  to  keep  the  aged  out  of  the  poorhouses.  Xow 
H.R.  1010  is  a  logical  extension  of  the  social  security  system,  a  necessary 
step  to  close  the  poverty  gap. 
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Our  gross  national  product  will  exceed  $900  billion  this  year. 
No  nation  can  match  this  wealth,  Yet  many  nations  spend  a  larger 
percentage  of  their  wealth  for  social  welfare  programs.  The  United 
States  actually  ranks  25th  in  the  amount  of  money  spent  for  social 
security  and  aid  to  the  handicapped.  We  spent  only  5.7  percent  of  our 
national  income  on  social  security,  about  the  same  as  Portugal  and 
Panama.  Germany  spends  20  percent,  France  17.9  percent,  and  Austria 
and  Italy  more  than  14  percent  of  their  income.  It  is  strange,  indeed, 
that  a  nation  which  boasts  of  its  ability  to  conquer  outer  space  and 
all  but  capture  the  sun,  makes  such  a  poor  showing  in  the  field  of 
social  security. 

Gentlemen,  our  older  citizens  are  becoming  impatient  with  the  pro- 
crastination of  their  elected  representatives.  Each  year  the  elderly  be- 
come less  tolerant  of  the  cynicism  that  allows  Congress  to  raise  its  own 
salaries  in  the  off-election  year,  while  adopting  a  token  social  security 
raise  in  election  years.  Even  these  small  raises  never  show  up  on  the 
checks  of  public  assistance  recipients  because  the  money  is  highjacked 
by  the  States,  which  add  the  money  to  their  treasuries  instead  of  put- 
ting it  in  the  pockets  of  the  poor  as  intended  by  Congress.  The  lan- 
guage of  the  present  law  should  be  rewritten  to  make  it  mandatory  that 
all  social  security  raises  be  passed  on  to  public  assistance  recipients  in 
all  States  without  any  reduction  in  their  aid  grants. 

The  California  League  of  Senior  Citizens,  its  national  affiliates,  and 
individuals  all  over  the  country  have  been  circulating  our  Citizens 
Petition  for  H.R.  1010  by  Philip  Burton  of  California.  Its  companion 
measure  in  the  Senate  is  Senate  bill  370  by  Jennings  Randolph  of  West 
Virginia.  These  petitions,  some  of  which  I  have  brought  with  me  today 
and  some  of  which  are  in  the  truck  outside  because  they  could  find  no 
convenient  place  to  put  them,  but  something  in  the  neighborhood  of 
over  100,000  people  requested  that  you  consider  H.R.  1010  as  the  first 
order  of  business  of  need,  and  some  of  which  I  have  brought  here  today 
in  my — of  course,  I  will  be  glad  to  show  you — are  addressed  to  this 
honorable  body. 

The  elderly  are  placing  their  fate  in  your  hands.  We  have  always 
employed  the  orderly  machinery  of  democracy  to  fight  for  our  cause. 
We  hope  your  response  to  the  plight  of  the  elderly  will  encourage  this 
democratic  process. 

For  make  no  mistake  about  this,  gentlemen,  some  of  our  senior  citi- 
zens may  also  resort  to  more  militant  actions  in  the  future.  It  wouldn't 
surprise  me  if  some  of  these  good,  gray-haired  folks  took  it  into  their 
frustrated  heads  to  start  occupying  and  "seizing"  social  security  and 
wel  f  are  offices  around  the  country  as  a  means  of  protest. 

I  hope  my  presence  here  will  serve  to  help  mobilize  our  senior  citi- 
zens to  support  the  more  orderly  method  of  peacefully  petitioning  for 
the  redress  of  their  grievances.  And  I  hope  your  response  to  their 
needs  will  make  other  methods  unnecessary. 

Gentlemen,  I  wish  to  thank  you  for  this  opportunity  to  present  the 
views  of  the  membership  of  the  California  and  National  League  of 
Senior  Citizens.  I  appreciate  your  patience  and  kind  attention. 

Thank  you. 

The  Chairman.  We  appreciate  your  bringing  to  us  the  views  of  your 
organization,  Mrs.  Williams.  And  if  you  will  leave  with  us  the  peti- 
tions you  refer  to,  we  will  be  glad  to  receive  them. 
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Mrs.  Williams.  Thank  you. 

The  Chairman.  Without  objection,  the  committee  will  recess  to  re- 
convene at  2  o'clock  this  afternoon  in  this  room. 

(Whereupon,  at  12 :10  p.m.  the  committee  recessed,  to  reconvene  at 
2  p.m.  the  same  day.) 

Afternoon  Session 

The  Chairman.  The  committee  will  please  be  in  order. 
Our  next  witness  is  Mr.  J erome  Gulan. 

Mr.  Gulan,  if  you  will  identify  yourself  for  our  record,  we  will  be 
glad  to  recognize  you. 

STATEMENT  OF  JEROME  R.  GULAN,  LEGISLATIVE  DIRECTOR, 
NATIONAL  FEDERATION  OF  INDEPENDENT  BUSINESS 

Mr.  Gulan.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman. 

I  am  Jerome  E.  Gulan,  legislative  director  of  the  National  Federa- 
tion of  Independent  Business. 

The  National  Federation  of  Independent  Business  thanks  the  com- 
mittee for  the  opportunity  to  present  testimony  concerning  social 
security  amendments  and  their  importance  to  the  5  million  small  busi- 
nesses throughout  the  United  States. 

The  Federation  now  represents  almost  275,000  small  and  independ- 
ent business  and  professional  people  in  the  country,  or  approximately 
1  out  of  every  20  businesses. 

In  this  statement,  the  Federation  will  concentrate  on  three  main 
points,  namely  the  increase  of  the  contribution  and  benefit  base  from 
the  current  $7,800  to  $9,000  annually,  social  security  taxes  paid  by  the 
self-employed,  and  the  increase  in  the  amount  beneficiaries  can  earn 
annually  without  reducing  their  benefits. 

contributions  base 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  Federation  has  appeared  before  this  committee 
on  a  great  many  occasions,  each  and  every  time  voicing  the  warning 
that  American  small  business  cannot  afford  additional  increases  in  pay- 
roll costs.  We  find  ourselves  in  that  same  position  today,  with  regard 
to  the  legislation  before  you.  No  one  can  deny  that  our  older  citizens 
are  in  need  of  increased  retirement  benefits  in  order  to  maintain  a 
standard  of  living  which  is  their  right,  provided  those  increases  are 
kept  in  line  with  the  ability  to  finance  them.  These  increases  are  de- 
signed to  cope  with  the  increased  cost  of  living  resulting  from  infla- 
tion. These  same  increases,  however,  when  tied  to  either  an  increase  in 
the  social  security  tax  rate  or  an  expansion  in  the  contributions  base 
prove  themselves  to  be  inflationary  as  the  employers  pass  the  increased 
payroll  costs  on  to  the  consumer.  This  is  the  general  trend,  it  has 
happened  in  the  past,  and  is  bound  to  take  place  again  in  the  future. 

Perhaps  the  exception  here  is  the  truly  small  businessman  who  finds 
himself  oftentimes  unable  to  pass  the  increased  costs  on.  This  small 
businessman,  beset  on  the  one  hand  by  ever-increasing  payroll  costs, 
yet  on  the  other  by  an  inability  to  increase  income,  finds  himself  faced 
with  the  necessity  to  cut  back  on  employment,  or  worse  yet,  cease,  doing 
business  entirely. 
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The  Federation  does  feel  that  the  proposed  10  percent  increase  in 
benefits  could  be  financed  out  of  an  existing  surplus  attributable  to 
past  increases  in  taxable  personal  earnings  without  a  further  rise  in 
those  taxable  earnings.  We  also  feel  very  strongly  that  even  greater 
benefit  increases  could  be  achieved  by  cutting  back  some  of  the  drain 
presently  being  siphoned  off  the  Social  Security  Trust  Fund. 

SELF-EMPLOYED 

The  social  security  tax  has  doubled  and  even  tripled  for  many  Amer- 
icans during  the  past  10  years,  and  still  self-employed  persons  continue 
to  pay  even  higher  rates  than  employees.  The  burden  of  the  social  se- 
curity tax  on  the  self-employed  private  businessman  is  apparent  when 
his  rate  is  compared  with  that  of  a  corporation  executive  who  pays  the 
maximum  employee  tax  of  $343.20  per  year  or  $154  less  than  a  self- 
employed  person  with  an  income  of  $7,800  or  more. 

The  Federation  strongly  supports  legislation  introduced  which 
would  grant  social  security  tax  relief  to  many  of  the  self-employed. 

Under  a  House  bill  already  introduced,  H.K.  6983,  self-employed 
persons  earning  less  than  $10,000  a  year  would  pay  no  hgiher  social 
security  tax  than  an  employee  with  the  same  income,  in  effect  elimi- 
nating the  so-called  "premium  self-employment  tax"  on  these  individ- 
uals., This  bill  would  cut  the  premium  tax  in  half  for  those  earning 
between  $10,000  and  $15,000.  Higher  income  taxpayers  would  not  be 
affected. 

Our  members,  Mr.  Chairman,  keenly  aware  of  the  increasing  burden 
of  social  security  and  other  pressures  on  small  business,  support  this 
legislation  by  a  4-to-l  margin.  We  feel  the  cost  of  social  security 
contributes  to  the  low  rate  of  return  which  has  caused  thousands  of 
these  people  to  give  up  their  own  businesses. 

Many  Federal  programs  are  designed  to  encourage  farming  and 
self -employment,  but  the  social  security  structure  has  some  built-in 
disadvantages  for  the  self-employed.  Not  only  is  the  tax  rate  high,  but 
because  of  the  income  limitation,  the  self-employed  person  often  finds 
he  has  to  sell  his  business  to  receive  old-age  benefits. 

Eesponses  to  Federation  surveys  indicate  that  many  small  business- 
men are  becoming  increasingly  disenchanted  with  their  low  after-tax 
earnings,  considering  the  financial  risks  and  long  hours  required  of 
"being  your  own  boss."  To  many,  the  lesser  demands  and  worries  of 
being  a  salaried  employee  appear  attractive. 

INCREASED  EARNINGS 

For  a  great  many  years  now  the  Federation  has  strongly  supported 
various  legislative  proposals  which  would  allow  retired  oeople  to  earn 
more  money  without  suffering  corresponding  losses  in  retirement  bene- 
fits. We  feel  that  it  is  wrong  to  penalize  an  individual  for  his  incentive 
and  ability  to  do  useful  work.  The  majority  of  older  people  through- 
out the  country  have  little  desire  to  be  "put  on  the  shelf"  or  set  aside 
by  society.  At  the  same  time,  they  feel  that  they  have  every  right 
to  retirement  benefits  derived  from  a  program  they  have  paid  into 
for  most  of  their  working  lives. 

Just  to  get  some  idea  of  how  younger  people  coming  into  the  system 
today  view  their  future  retirement  under  social  security,  let  us  look 
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at  some  facts  and  figures.  A  25-year-old  starting  work  this  year  and 
paying  the  maximum  tax  for  the  next  40  years  will  contribute,  along 
with  his  employer,  $31,293.60  to  the  plan  (not  counting  the  medicare 
portion) .  Accumulating  interest  at  a  low  rate  of  4  percent  annually, 
this  sum  would  grow  to  $73,725  by  the  time  this  young  man  reaches 
the  age  of  65.  Even  discounting  20  percent  of  the  social  security  taxes 
to  cover  the  disability  and  survivors  insurance  portions  of  the  plan, 
the  maximum  employer-employee  contribution  during  this  40-year 
period  would  be  $25,036,  which  still  at  4  percent  interest  would  swell 
to  $58,620.  Now,  average  life  expectancy  at  age  65  is  14  years.  Should 
our  young  man  be  single  or  widowed,  withdrawing  amounts  to  maxi- 
mum old-age  benefits  for  14  years,  he  would  still  not  be  able  to  recap- 
ture, at  projected  benefit  levels,  anywhere  near  the  $58,620  accrued 
over  his  40  working  years. 

Mr.  Chairman,  this  hypothetical  situation,  when  considered  in  con- 
junction with  the  fact  that  our  young  man  will  be  penalized  should  he 
be  capable  or  desirous  of  continuing  to  be  employed  in  almost  any 
capacity  after  age  65,  certainly  does  not  give  him  a  very  enticing 
picture  of  the  eventide  of  his  life  some  40  years  hence. 

We  strongly  feel  that  the  social  security  retiree,  having  made  his 
contributions  throughout  his  working  life  prior  to  65  should  realize 
his  full  benefits  after  65  regardless  of  his  employment  status. 

In  concluding,  Mr.  Chairman,  we  would  like  to  say  that  by  further 
increasing  payroll  taxes,  as  we  will  be  doing  by  increasing  the  base, 
we  will  once  more  be  adding  to  the  cost  of  doing  business.  According 
to  our  members  throughout  the  country,  increased  social  security  taxes 
in  recent  years,  coupled  with  increased  minimum  wages,  and  expected 
increases  in  unemployment  compensation  taxes,  are  fast  bringing  about 
a  revolution  in  small  business  thinking.  When  the  point  is  reached 
where  the  small  entrepreneur  weighs  the  cost  of  doing  business  against 
the  expected  return  for  his  efforts,  and  finds  a  negative  answer,  we 
will  at  that  point  have  succeeded  in  snuffing  out  that  essential  element 
of  initiative  which,  throughout  our  history,  has  characterized  our 
cherished  system  of  American  free  enterprise.  Mr.  Chairman,  at  that 
point,  we  fear  that  small  business  will  cease  to  exist  as  a  distinct, 
viable  sector  of  the  American  economy. 

We  also  fear  that  we  may  be  nearer  that  point  than  we  now  realize. 

Thank  you  for  your  time,  Mr.  Chairman.  That  concludes  my 
statement. 

The  Chairman.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Gulan,  for  your  statement. 

Any  questions  of  Mr.  Gulan? 

Thank  you  again. 

Mr.  Gulan.  Thank  you. 

The  Chairman.  We  will  call  Mr.  Lannon  to  the  table  as  soon  as  we 
get  back. 

You  may  have  a  seat  there.  We  are  being  called  to  the  House  floor. 
We  will  be  back  in  a  few  minutes. 
(Brief  recess.) 

The  Chairman.  The  committee  will  resume  its  hearing. 

Mr.  Lannon,  if  you  will  identify  yourself  by  giving  us  your  name, 
address,  and  capacity  in  which  you  appear,  we  will  be  glad  to  recognize 
you. 
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STATEMENT  OF  ALBERT  LANNON,  WASHINGTON  REPRESENTA- 
TIVE, INTERNATIONAL  LONGSHOREMEN'S  AND  WAREHOUSE- 
MEN'S UNION 

Mr.  Lannon.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman. 

My  name  is  Albert  Lannon.  I  am  Washington  representative  of 
the  International  Longshoremen's  and  Warehousemen's  Union. 

The  Chairman.  We  are  pleased  to  have  you  with  us,  and  you  are 
recognized. 

Mr.  Lannon.  I  appreciate  very  much  the  chance  to  appear  again 
before  you. 

Summary 

Increase  minimum  benefit  to  $100  per  month ;  increase  average  monthly  benefit 
to  retired  couples  to  $300. 

Add  cost-of-living  escalator  provision. 

Increase  outside  earnings  to  $3600  without  penalty. 

Reduce  qualifying  age  for  widow's  benefits  from  60  to  50;  full  benefits  to 
widows. 

Remove  restrictions  on  payments  to  beneficiaries  living  abroad. 

Extend  Medicare  coverage  to  chiropractic  services ;  include  costs  of  eyeglasses, 
hearing  aids,  dental  service,  medicines  under  Supplementary  Medical  Insurance. 

Eliminate  charges  to  recipients  for  first  three  pints  of  blood. 

Raise  taxable  base  and  add  federal  contributions  to  help  fund  Social  Security. 

Further:  use  general  revenues  to  fund  entire  system,  abolishing  SS  taxes  on 
workers. 

Short  of  that :  propose  graduated  taxation  of  all  income  to  fund  a  program 
guaranteeing  a  decent  standard  of  living  to  all  retired  Americans  on  a  basis  of 
need. 

Prompt  action  on  benefit  increases ;  to  go  into  effect  before  the  end  of  the  year. 

The  International  Longshoremen's  and  Warehousemen's  Union  has 
some  65,000  members  working  in  Alaska,  Hawaii,  California,  Oregon, 
Washington,  and  in  Canada.  We  also  count  in  our  ranks  some  10,000 
men  and  women  who  have  retired  or  been  widowed,  many  of  whom 
are  members  of  local  union  pension  clubs  or  of  the  ILWU  Pacific 
Coast  Pensioner's  Association.  Let  me  stress  from  the  outset  that 
both  our  working  members  and  our  retired  members  endorse  a  sub- 
stantial increase  in  social  security  benefits.  The  ILWTJ's  18  th  Biennial 
Convention,  which  met  last  April,  and  the  PCPA's  September  1969 
Convention  both  adopted  the  attached  resolution,  which  we  ask  be 
included  in  the  record. 

The  Chairman.  Without  objection,  it  will  be  included. 

(The  resolution  referred  to  follows :) 

Statement  of  Policy  No.  5 

SOCIAL  SECURITY 

In  1967  the  social  security  law  was  amended  to  provide  average  across-the- 
board  increases  on  benefits  of  13  percent  to  the  24  million  people  in  social 
security.  Despite  the  healthy  hike  in  benefits — only  the  sixth  since  monthly  pay- 
ments were  first  made  in  1940 — social  security  benefits  are  not  enough  to  pro- 
vide a  decent  and  comfortable  standard  of  living. 

The  sharp  rate  of  inflation  in  the  past  two  years  has  hit  particularly  bard  at 
social  security  recipients  on  fixed  incomes.  Social  security  increases  have  not  kept 
pace  proportionately  with  what  working  people  have  been  able  to  win  at  the  bar- 
gaining table,  the  benefits  have  not  even  kept  up  with  what  the  government  it- 
self considers  to  be  a  minimum  budget  for  retired  people. 

Living  conditions  require  that  there  be  substantial  improvements  in  social 
security.  The  following  is  a  minimum  program : 
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1.  The  minimum  payment  ought  to  be  raised  to  $100  per  month,  and  the  aver- 
age monthly  payments  to  retired  couples  should  be  raised  to  $300  per  month. 

2.  Social  security  benefits  ought  to  be  adjusted  annually  to  provide  increases 
at  least  equivalent  to  the  rise  in  prices  and/or  the  average  wage  gains  won  at 
the  bargaining  table,  whichever  is  higher. 

3.  The  present  social  security  law  allows  a  retired  person  to  earn  up  to  $1,680 
without  a  loss  of  benefits,  a  loss  of  $1  in  benefits  for  each  $2  in  earnings  from 
$1,680  to  $2,880  and  a  dollar  for  dollar  loss  of  benefits  for  earnings  in  excess  of 
$2,880.  This  provision  should  be  amended  to  provide  no  loss  of  benefits  for  earn- 
ings up  to  $3,600  per  year  for  a  retired  couple,  a  loss  of  $1  in  benefit  for  each  $2 
in  earnings  from  $3,601  to  $6,500  and  a  dollar  for  dollar  loss  only  for  earnings  in 
excess  of  $6,500. 

4.  Some  200,000  people  who  spent  all  or  most  of  their  working  lives  in  the  U.S. 
now  live  abroad  and  receive  social  security  benefits.  Under  the  1967  amendments, 
some  10,000  of  these  aged  and  usually  needy  people  will  lose  their  benefits.  These 
people  left  the  U.S.  with  what  they  considered  to  be  a  pledge  that  they  would 
continue  to  get  their  checks.  Now  the  government  is  reneging.  There  should  be 
no  restriction  on  benefits  for  social  security  recipients  living  abroad.  They  lived 
and  worked  in  this  country,  paid  their  taxes,  and  deserve  the  full  amount  of 
benefits. 

Mr.  Lannon.  Thank  you. 

Most  Americans  have,  in  recent  years,  become  aware  of  and  con- 
cerned about  the  extent  of  poverty  in  this,  the  most  prosperous  nation 
in  the  world.  Our  elderly  and  disabled  citizens  amount  to  at  least  one- 
quarter  of  those  Americans  whose  incomes  fall  below  that  needed  to 
maintain  even  a  minimal  existence.  In  1966  one-third  of  those  Ameri- 
cans aged  65  and  over  were  living  below  the  poverty  line.  Recognizing 
this,  Congress  acted  to  increase  social  security  benefits  in  1967,  but  our 
retired  citizens  found  that  in  a  matter  of  months  that  increase  had 
been  wiped  out  by  rising  prices  and  taxes. 

The  concern  shown  by  many  in  Congress,  by  the  administration  in 
making  its  recommendations,  and  by  this  committee  in  scheduling 
prompt  hearings,  is  to  be  welcomed  and  commended.  Many  retired  cit- 
izens had  begun  to  wonder  if  they  were  the  "forgotten  Americans," 
especially  after  noting  the  speed  with  which  Congress  approved  a 
40-percent  pay  raise  for  itself. 

We  note  that  administration  proposals  for  a  10-percent  increase,  and 
Democratic  proposals  for  a  15-percent  increase  in  social  security  bene- 
fits fall  far  below  what  is  right  and  necessary.  Using  Secretary  Finch's 
figures  showing  an  average  benefit  to  a  retired  couple  to  be  $168 
monthly,  we  see  that  a  10-percent  raise  would  raise  monthly  income 
only  $17 ;  a  15 -percent  increase  would  add  only  $25  to  the  amount 
which  a  retired  couple  receives  and  which  is,  in  many  cases,  their  sole 
source  of  income.  We  believe  that  a  more  realistic  benefit  to  a  retired 
couple  would  be  an  average  monthly  benefit  of  $300.  We  urge  that 
the  minimum  benefit  be  raised  to  $100  a  month. 

Our  retired  or  disabled  citizens  might  be  entitled  to  "Golden  Age 
Club"  discounts  in  certain  movie  theaters,  but  the  costs  of  food,  rent, 
medicine,  taxes,  insurance,  transportation,  et  cetera,  allow  no  discounts ; 
for  the  necessities  of  life,  the  onty  discount  our  pensioners  receive  is  in 
the  amount  of  their  social  security  benefit,  as  its  purchasing  power 
declines  while  prices  and  taxes  rise. 

We  propose  that  the  amount  of  outside  earnings  allowed  without 
penalty  to  social  security  recipients  be  raised  to  $3,600  for  a  retired 
couple,  and  point  out  that  adoption  of  these  proposals — $300  per  month 
in  social  security  benefits  and  $3,600  in  earnings — would  provide  a 
couple  with  an  amount  approaching  what  is  necessary  to  live  decently 
and  comfortably. 
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We  commend  the  President  for  his  proposal  to  add  an  automatic  ad- 
justment of  benefits — a  cost-of-living  escalator — to  the  law.  This  is 
long  overdue. 

We  regret  that  there  are  those  who  look  upon  approval  of  social 
security  benefit  increases  as  a  means  of  currying  election-year  favor. 
As  our  Pensioner's  Association  said  in  a  statement  last  year  favoring 
cost-of-living  increases:  "At  present  people  depending  on  social  se- 
curity are  used  more  or  less  as  political  footballs.  It  is  common  practice 
for  many  politicians  in  election  years  to  use  social  security  increases  as 
a  good  weapon  to  secure  votes.  We  think  it  is  about  time  the  elderly  did 
not  have  to  depend  upon  politicians  for  adjustment  of  their  incomes  to 
meet  rising  prices."  Mr.  Chairman,  the  members  of  ILWU  concur;  we 
feel  it  borders  on  criminal  irresponsibility  to  play  politics  with  the 
lives,  health,  and  security  of  the  aged  and  the  infirm. 

Our  retired  members  have  pointed  out  other  areas  of  the  law  which 
they  believe  should  be  changed,  and  we  urge  their  consideration. 

As  proposed  in  H.K.  2377,  we  support  lowering  from  60  to  50  the 
age  at  which  a  woman  may  qualify  for  widow's  insurance  benefits.  We 
also  support  the  President's  recommendation  that  widows  receive  full 
benefits.  For  the  wives  of  longshoremen  working  in  our  Nation's 
secondmost  hazardous  industry,  these  can  provide  some  measure  of 
protection  and  security. 

There  is  a  provision  in  the  law  which  we  believe  to  be  an  unfair  relic 
of  a  less  enlightened  area.  The  provisions  dealing  with  alien  benefits 
authorize  the  Treasury  to  withhold  payment  to  beneficiaries,  who  move 
to  certain  countries,  the  list  of  which  changes  according  to  foreign 
policy  dictates.  Some  10,000  people  who  lived  and  worked  in  this  coun- 
try, and  who  paid  their  taxes,  are  made  unwitting  pawns  in  the  game 
of  international  politics.  These  people  left  this  country  with  what  they 
thought  was  a  pledge  that  they  would  continue  to  get  their  checks,  and 
we  urge  that  the  law  be  amended  so  that  they  may  do  so. 

We  urge  changes  in  the  medicare  provisions  to  allow  coverage  for 
chiropractic  service,  and  to  extend  coverage  under  the  supplementary 
medical  insurance  program  to  dental  service,  eyeglasses,  hearing  aids, 
and  medicines.  We  urge  that  the  charge  to  beneficiaries  for  the  first 
3  pints  of  blood  be  eliminated,  and  that  the  program  provide  for 
full  coverage  of  blood  transfusion  costs.  Our  retired  members  have 
found  that  costs  in  these  areas  impose  a  substantial  financial  burden 
which  undercuts  the  intent  of  the  programs  and  which  ought  to  be 
alleviated. 

We  ask  for  many  things,  all  of  which  cost  money.  We  must  point 
out,  however,  that  the  business  of  lif e — which  includes  substantial  im- 
provements in  the  social  security  program — is  far  less  expensive  than 
the  business  of  death.  Surely  a  nation  which  can  provide  some  $80 
billion  for  questionable  military  hardware  can  provide  the  fraction 
of  that  amount  needed  to  insure  our  retired  citizens  a  decent  standard 
of  living.  There  is  a  gross  distortion  of  priorities  when  we  can  spend 
over  100  times  a  retired  couple's  yearly  benefit  to  kill  a  single 
Vietnamese. 

We  must  object  to  proposals  to  increase  the  social  security  tax  on 
working  people,  even  when  that  increase  is  presented  as  a  "reduc- 
tion." Workers  are  already  over-taxed,  and  an  increase  of  0.3  percent 
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instead  of  OA  percent  is  still  an  increase  and  not  a  reduction  of  their 
tax  burden. 

We  support  raising  the  taxable  wage  base  and  endorse  the  approach 
of  Representative  Gilbert  in  bringing  in  Federal  contributions  to  fund 
the  Social  Security  System.  We  go  further  and  propose  that  general 
revenues  be  used  to  fund  the  entire  program,  and  that  social  security 
taxation  of  working  people  be  ended.  Short  of  that,  we  suggest  a 
graduated  social  security  tax,  applied  to  all  income.  Low-income 
workers,  perhaps  families  with  annual  earnings  of  $5,000  or  less, 
ought  not  to  pay  any  social  security — or  any  other — Federal  taxes. 
Those  in  the  upper  income  brackets  ought  to  pay  ruore — that  is  the 
basis  of  our  Xatioivs  progressive,  graduated  tax  policy,  a  policy 
which  present  social  security  taxation  grossly  violates. 

We  seek,  in  short,  a  system  of  progressive  taxation  which  can  pro- 
vide a  decent  standard  of  living  to  all  retired  Americans  on  a  basis 
of  need,  and  which  will  not  be  subject  to  the  vagaries  of  partisan 
politics. 

Finally,  we  urge  that  action  to  improve  the  social  security  structure 
be  given  the  highest  priority  by  this  committee,  and  that  substantial 
benefit  increases  be  put  into  effect  no  later  than  the  end  of  this  year. 

Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman. 

The  Chairman.  We  thank  you,  Mr.  Lannon.  for  bringing  to  us 
the  views  of  your  organization.  Thank  you,  sir,  very  much. 
Mr.  Lannon.  Thank  you. 
The  Chairman.  Air.  Yaeger  ? 

Mr.  Yaeger.  if  you  will  identify  yourself  for  our  record  by  giving; 
us  your  name,  address,  and  capacity  in  which  you  appear,  we  will 
be  glad  to  recognize  you,  sir. 

STATEMENT  OF  FEED  YAEGER,  COMMITTEE  OF  AGING  AND 
DISABLED  FOR  WELFARE  AND  MEDICAID 

Mr.  Yaeger.  Mr.  Chairman,  my  name  is  Fred  Yaeger.  I  am  the 
executive  director  of  the  Bronx  Foundation  for  Senior  Citizens  in 
the  Bronx,  X.Y.,  and  I  am  representing  the  Committee  of  Aging 
and  Disabled  for  Welfare  and  Medicaid. 

The  Chairman.  We  are  glad  to  have  you  with  us  and  you  are 
recognized. 

Mr.  Yaeger.  Thank  you,  sir. 

I  appear  today  as  the  spokesman  for  the  Committee  of  Aging  and 
Disabled  for  Welfare  and  Medicaid,  a  coalition  of  more  than  40 
agencies,  labor  unions  and  senior  citizens  groups.  Copies  of  the  list 
of  member  agencies  have  been  submitted  to  the  committee. 

The  Chairman.  Would  you  like  to  have  that  list  included  in  the 
record  ? 

Mr.  Yaeger.  Very  fine. 

The  Chairman/ Without  objection,  that  will  be  included  in  the 
record. 

(The  list  referred  to  follows :) 
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List  of  Sponsors 

Amalgamated  Meat  Cutters  and  Retail  Food  Store  Employees,  Local  342 

Associated  Communities  East 

Associated  YM-YMHA's  of  Greater  New  York 

Association  of  Bronx  Community  Organizations,  Committee  on  Aging 
Beth  Abraham  Hospital  Patients  ( "Community  Voices" ) 
Bronx  Foundation  for  Senior  Citizens 

Brooklyn  Section,  National  Council  of  Jewish  Women,  Council  Center  for  Senior 
Citizens 

Brotherhood  of  Sleeping  Car  Porters,  Eastern  Zone 

The  Catholic  Charities  of  the  Archdiocese  of  New  York,  Services  for  the  Aging 
Unit 

Central  Bureau  for  the  Jewish  Aged 

Citizens'  Committee  on  Aging,  Community  Council  of  Greater  New  York 

Congress  of  Senior  Citizens  of  Greater  New  York 

Daughters  of  Jacob  Geriatric  Center,  Residents  Council 

Drug  and  Hospital  Employees'  Union,  Local  #1199 

East  Harlem  Committee  on  Aging,  Inc. 

Federation  of  the  Handicapped,  PATH  Program 

Federation  of  Jewish  Philanthropies 

Federation  of  Protestant  Welfare  Agencies,  Division  on  Aging 
Furniture  Workers  Union,  Local  76-E 
Hebrew  Home  for  the  Aged,  Riverdale 
Hudson  Guild 

Jewish  Association  for  Services  for  the  Aged 

Joint  Board,  Fur,  Leather,  and  Machine  Workers  Union 

Lower  West  Side  Council  on  Aging,  Project  FIND 

Lutheran  Social  Services  of  Metropolitan  New  York 

New  York  City  Office  for  the  Aging 

Presbyterian  Senior  Services 

RCIA,  Local  888 

Riverside  Church  Tower  League 

The  Salvation  Army 

Selfhelp  of  Emigres  from  Central  Europe 

Social  Service  Employees  Union,  Local  #371 

South  Bronx  Council  for  Senior  Citizens 

United  Neighborhood  Houses 

West- Side  Inter- Agency  Council  for  the  Aging 

Wholesale,  Retail,  Office  and  Processing  Union,  District  65 

Mr.  Yaeger.  Let  me  highlight,  gentlemen,  that  our  committee  rep- 
resents the  principal  sectarian  federations,  the  City  Office  for  the 
Aging  (housed  in  the  office  of  the  mayor) ,  the  Citizens'  Committee  on 
Aging  and  the  Congress  of  Senior  Citizens  of  Greater  New  York. 

We  represent  the  leadership  in  the  field  of  aging  and  disabled  in 
New  York  City.  We  came  together  almost  spontaneously  during  the 
past  summer  as  a  reaction  to  the  regressive  legislation  passed  by  the 
New  York  State  Legislature  during  its  1969  session.  This  was  an  ex- 
pression on  the  part  of  older  and  disabled  people  and  the  agencies 
serving  them  that  the  reductions  in  the  previously  inadequate  stand- 
ards of  public  assistance  and  medical  assistance  (medicaid)  were 
totally  unacceptable  and  potentially  tragic.  Events  since  July  1,  1969, 
when  these  cuts  went  into  effect,  have  more  than  justified  our  appre- 
hensions. 

As  a  result  of  our  demands,  a  partial  restoration  of  the  cutbacks  for 
the  aged,  blind,  and  disabled  public  assistance  categories  was  announced 
by  Governor  Rockefeller  late  in  September.  His  press  release  identified 
our  committee  as  a  significant  factor  in  bringing  about  these  minimal 
improvements.  Quoting  from  the  Governor's  release :  "The  Committee 
of  Aging  and  Disabled  for  Welfare  and  Medicaid  has  made  a  most 
compelling  presentation  of  their  concerns  and  I  am  particularly 
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pleased  that  we  are  able  to  demonstrate  the  State's  responsiveness  to 
such  an  approach." 

Although  the  title  of  our  committee  suggests  our  primary  concern 
with  public  assistance  and  medical  assistance  (medicaid),  I  feel 
that  I  must  expand  my  remarks  today  to  recommend  the  essential 
improvements  necessary  to  Old  Age,  Survivors  and  Disability  Insur- 
ance ( O ASDI ) ,  as  contained  in  several  of  the  bills  now  before  your 
committee.  There  is  an  inextricable  relationship  between  OASDI 
and  public  assistance  in  resolving  the  serious  income  maintenance 
problems  of  older  people.  In  fact,  I  urge  your  committee  to  move  even 
further  in  the  direction  of  the  expansion  of  OASDI  or  some  other 
form  of  guaranteed  income  for  the  aged,  blind  and  disabled  to  the 
point  where  needed  income  is  provided  through  the  establishment  of 
a  system  of  built-in  benefits  adequate  for  decent  living. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  No.  1  problem  facing  senior  citizens  in  New  York 
City  is  inadequate  income.  The  extent  and  depth  of  the  poverty  of  old 
age  is  one  of  the  best  kept  secrets  of  our  affluent  society.  Thirteen  per- 
cent of  the  city's  population,  approximately  1  million  New  Yorkers, 
are  persons  65  and  older,  living  in  the  five  boroughs.  And  the  propor- 
tion is  steadily  increasing.  Their  median  income  (1960  census)  was 
$1,523.  The  major  source  of  that  income  is  from  social  security. 

The  total  inadequacy  can  be  see  by  comparing  that  average  income 
of  $1,523  with  the  poverty  line  of  $1,840  for  an  individual  on  welfare 
established  by  the  New  York  City  department  of  social  services.  The 
elderly  person,  who  for  the  most  part  has  worked  diligently  all  of  his 
life,  has  not  and  will  not  turn  to  welfare  to  raise  his  income  to  an 
acceptable  level.  Social  security  benefits  must  be  raised  to  alleviate 
gross  poverty  among  this  minority  group  in  the  Nation. 

The  major  cost  items  faced  by  an  elderly  person  are  housing,  food, 
&nd  medical  care.  For  the  first  time  in  decades,  residents  of  New 
York  City  are  facing  a  monumental  housing  shortage,  which  is  causing 
rents  to  skyrocket  in  every  borough.  Recent  city  legislation  has  slightly 
ameliorated  the  problem  facing  every  city  dweller.  For  the  elderly 
population  with  fixed  incomes,  the  suffering  has  been  beyond  com- 
prehension. A  great  number  have  had  their  lives  disrupted,  causing 
pathetic  disorientation,  in  their  attempts  to  find  substitute  living 
quarters  at  rents  they  can  afford  to  pay. 

This  committee  is  well  aware  of  other  dramatic  increases  in  the  cost 
of  all  of  the  basic  necessities  for  survival.  An  elderly  person  suffers 
as  no  other  every  time  bread  and  milk  costs  a  penny  more.  Rising 
costs  of  medical  care  are  second  only  to  food  in  posing  insurmountable 
problems  for  all  on  fixed  incomes. 

In  New  York  medical  care  once  offered  through  medicaid  has 
recently  been  withdrawn  from  a  large  number,  the  exact  proportion 
still  to  be  determined  by  those  administering  the  program  in  the  city's 
department  of  social  services.  Now,  those  elderly  people  who  may 
have  been  resistant  to  welfare  but  swallowed  their  pride  to  accept 
medicaid  will  have  to  pay  the  first  20  percent  of  anv  costs  required, 
not  including  inpatient  hospital  care.  For  a  clinic  visit  usually  cost- 
ing $10,  needed  by  many  2  or  3  times  every  week,  this  amounts 
to  $2  each.  Many  will  go  without  meals  to  meet  this  necessitv. 

As  the  same  time,  the  proposed  hike  in  the  cost  of  medicare  is 
slowly  bringing  this  social  service  in  line  with  paid  medical  insurance, 
I  urge  that  part  B  of  medicare  become  a  comprehensive  medical  plan 
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which  will  include  preventive  care  and  heretofore  uncovered  pre- 
scription drugs,  dentures,  earing  aids,  eyeglasses,  and  podiatry. 

We  also  call — and  this  is  not  in  the  text — for  elimination  of  the 
coinsurance  and  deductible  in  medicare.  Aging  persons — with  the  in- 
crease in  part  B  which  is  just  about  to  take  effect,  I  believe,  the  first 
part  of  this  year,  was  to  be  raised  from  $4  to  a  little  above  $5 — aging 
persons  will  have  to  pay  about  $66  a  year  for  deductibles,  plus  a 
40-percent  hospital  coinsurance  fee,  plus  a  20-percent  coinsurance  fee 
for  all  non-in-hospital  rates. 

In  addition,  30  percent  of  all  aging  persons  will  pay  for  private  ex- 
penditures for  health  care. 

I  believe  it  is  time  that  this  Nation  face  the  fact  that  its  once-heralded 
social  policies  are  turning  into  mechanisms  for  driving  elderly  persons 
deeper  and  deeper  into  the  abyss  of  poverty. 

It  is  obvious  to  our  committee  that  the  present  administration  has 
failed  to  reach  the  heart  of  this  Nation's  gravest  current  social  problem, 
poverty  of  the  older  American.  Programs  that  support  our  Nation's 
aging  are  inadequate  and  cruel.  They  demean  our  senior  citizens  by 
forcing  them  to  obtain  bare  subsistance  through  rjatchwork  of  financial 
and  medical  programs,  OASDI,  old  old-age  assistance,  medicare  and 
medicaid. 

The  time  has  come  to  take  the  bold  steps  to  revise  the  entire  social 
security  system.  To  this  end,  we  support  the  principles  embodied  in 
the  Gilbert  bill,  H.R.  14430,  which  calls  for  two  20-percent  across-the- 
board  increases  in  social  security  with  a  $120  minimum  benefit  effective 
January  1972,  which  calls  for  a  retired  worker  now  averaging  $100 
a  month  benefit  to  get,  by  1972,  $144  per  month,  and  the  average  benefit 
for  an  elderly  couple  would  increase  from  $168  to  $242  per  month ;  also, 
the  extension  of  health  insurance  coverage  to  the  disabled  and  the  ex- 
tension of  medical  care  coverage  to  include  prescription  drugs. 

It  will  be  a  courageous  first  step  in  the  reallocation  of  our  national 
resources  so  that  the  aged,  blind,  and  disabled  may  share  the  full  rich- 
ness of  life  in  the  United  States. 

Thank  you,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Yaeger,  for  bringing  to  us  the 
views  you  have  expressed. 
Any  questions  of  Mr.  Yaeger  ? 
If  not,  we  thank  you,  sir. 
Mr.  Yaeger.  Thank  you,  sir. 
The  Chairman.  Father  Kennedy? 

Father  Kennedy,  we  appreciate  your  coming  to  the  committee,  and 
if  you  will  identify  yourself  for  our  record  by  giving  us  your  name, 
address,  and  capacity  in  which  you  appear,  we  will  be  glad  to  recog- 
nize you,  sir. 

STATEMENT  OP  REV.  ROBERT  KENNEDY,  CHAIRMAN,  LEGISLATIVE 
COMMITTEE,  CONFERENCE  ON  INCOME  MAINTENANCE 

Father  Kennedy.  I  am  the  Reverend  Robert  Kennedy,  the  social  ac- 
tion director  of  Catholic  Charities  of  the  Diocese  of  Brooklyn  and 
chairman  of  the  Legislative  Committee  of  the  Conference  on  Income 
Maintenance. 
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I  would  like  to  thank  the  committee  for  giving  me  this  opportunity 
to  present  testimony  evaluating  H.E.  14173,  the  Family  Assistance 
Act  of  1969. 

The  group  I  represent  is  called  the  conference  on  income  mainte- 
nance. It  is  a  developing  coalition  of  various  social  service  agencies, 
welfare  rights  groups,  and  interested  citizens  from  all  walks  of  life. 
It  includes  among  other  groups  the  New  York  Civil  Liberties  Union, 
the  Citizens  Committee  for  Children,  the  Metropolitan  Applied  Re- 
search Center,  the  Americans  for  Democratic  Alternative,  the  Metro- 
politan Chapter  of  the  American  Jewish  Committee,  the  Columbia 
University  Center  for  Welfare  Legislation,  Mobilization  for  Youth, 
the  National  Puerto  Rican  Forum,  Interfaith  City-wide  Coordinating 
Committee  Against  Poverty,  United  Neighborhood  Houses,  Profes- 
sionals for  Change,  the  New  York  City  Reform  Synagogues,  the  New 
York  Branch  of  the  National  Welfare  Rights  Organization. 

The  Reverend  Carl  McCall,  the  Chairman  of  this  Conference  and 
former  head  of  the  New  York  City  Council  Against  Poverty,  was  to 
join  me  in  testimony  today  but  he  is  in  New  York  at  a  press  conference 
to  protest  the  unfair  and  inaccurate  report  of  the  HEW  on  the  public 
assistance  program  in  New  York  City. 

Now,  to  give  testimony  on  the  act,  we  would  say  that  it  has  many 
worthwhile  features,  particularly  as  it  establishes  a  right  to  a  mini- 
mum family  assistance  by  Federal  statute,  and  this  is  important  as 
the  Solicitor  General  of  the  United  States,  Mr.  Griswold,  in  a  recent 
brief  states  that  such  assistance  is  not  a  right,  but  merely  a  privilege. 

The  act  establishes  the  point  that  every  American  family  as  a  mem- 
ber of  the  wider  American  family  has  a  right  to  such  assistance  and 
help.  It  also  stresses  the  maintenance  of  the  father  in  the  home  and 
does  not  force  the  dissolution  of  families  as  a  price  for  assistance.  It 
delivers  Federal  support  on  a  simple  certification  of  need  and  does  not 
require  abject  destitution  before  such  assistance  is  given  as  it  allows 
the  maintenance  of  the  home  and  real  and  personal  property  up  to 
$1,500. 

It  allows  payments  to  working  poor  and  promises  job  training  and 
placement  assistance.  It  indicates  that  day  care  will  be  provided. 

All  these  are  pluses  and  must  be  in  any  bill  that  is  going  to  solve 
problems  of  poverty  in  our  country.  However,  the  bill  does  not  go 
far  enough.  It  does  not  include  childless  couples  and  individuals  living 
alone  who  are  under  65.  Its  stated  purpose  is  to  supply  income  that 
is  "adequate  to  sustain  a  decent  level  of  living." 

Clearly,  it  does  not  do  so. 

The  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics'  lower  living  standard  budget, 
which  is  described  as  the  minimum  standard  for  the  maintenance  of 
health,  social  well-being,  the  nurture  of  children,  and  participation  in 
community  activities,  would  be  $4,922  for  a  family  of  four.  The  basis 
for  determining  the  line  under  which  a  person  is  in  poverty  is  the 
economy  food  plan  of  the  Department  of  Agriculture,  under  which 
people  "can  survive  for  short  emergency  periods  of  time  under  very 
special  circumstances." 

This  is  calculated  at  $3,335.  It  is  hard  to  see  how  $1,600  is  adequate 
to  sustain  a  decent  level  of  living  when  it  is  less  than  one-half  of  what 
is  required  to  survive  for  short  periods  of  time  and  less  than  one-third 
for  a  minimum  standard  for  maintenance  of  health  and  social  well 
being. 
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Speaking  as  a  resident  of  New  York  City,  the  bill  does  almost 
nothing  to  assist  the  welfare  problems  of  our  city.  No  New  Yorker  will 
receive  more  money  because  of  this  bill.  No  additional  funds  will  come 
into  New  York  City  to  help  pay  its  rising  welfare  costs. 

The  present  welfare  program  in  New  York  City  is  not  doing  its  job 
under  the  most  liberal  benefits  in  the  country  because  payments  are 
still  too  low  to  allow  a  decent  life.  The  cycle  of  dependency  is  rein- 
forced by  inadequate  benefits  that  do  not  allow  children  proper  cloth- 
ing to  go  to  school  nor  sufficient  nourishment  to  function  in  school.  It 
is  the  children  of  our  cities  that  are  paying  the  price  for  our  lack  of 
will  to  solve  a  problem  they  did  nothing  to  cause. 

Another  aspect  of  the  bill  which  shows  a  lack  of  concern  for  children 
is  the  provision  forcing  mothers  to  work  whose  children  are  in  school. 
It  would  foster  what  is  known  in  the  ghetto  as  the  latchkey  child,  chil- 
dren forced  to  live  in  the  streets  of  the  ghetto  without  supervision 
because  their  mother  must  work. 

Children  need  care  and  yet  the  bill  forces  the  mothers  to  deny  that 
care  to  their  children  when  they  are  over  six.  It  talks  of  child  care 
facilities,  not  because  children  need  care  but  because  it  is  presumed 
the  American  public  wants  their  mother  to  work. 

There  are  also  serious  defects  in  the  bill  concerning  the  way  supple- 
mentary payments  can  be  made  by  various  States.  It  is  important  that 
they  continue  to  maintain  their  present  level  of  assistance.  We  have 
that  sad  history  of  the  1987  amendments  that  asked  for  a  cost-of-living 
increase  for  people  on  public  assistance  by  Federal  law  and  the  actual 
result  that  less  than  10  States  complied  and  payment  cuts  took  place 
in  many  States. 

In  New  York  State  people  on  public  assistance  have  had  their  funds 
cut  by  8  percent  in  the  face  of  a  12-percent  rise  in  the  cost  of  living. 
When  the  President  announced  to  the  American  public  plans  for  fam- 
ily assistance  contained  in  the  bill,  he  announced  a  revenue-sharing 
plan  for  the  States.  Perhaps  the  best  way  to  force  State  compliance 
would  be  to  withhold  their  share  of  revenue  sharing  unless  proper  ac- 
tion is  taken.  Unless  there  is  an  effective  way  of  forcing  compliance, 
the  attempts  at  new  federalism  will  mean  just  that  State  continues 
to  go  its  own  way.  It  might  be  well,  also,  to  spell  out  more  clearly  the 
relationship  of  Federal  and  State  machinery  in  handling  such  State 
supplements.  The  law  allows  for  State  qualification  procedures  in  ad- 
dition to  the  simple  Federal  ones  and  allows  the  State  to  set  up  its  own 
payment  machinery  in  handling  these  payments.  This  could  allow  the 
discredited  public  welfare  system  back  in  again  by  the  back  door. 

In  its  work  incentive  concept  the  bill  takes  a  forward  step  in 
allowing  a  portion  of  a  person's  earnings  for  those  people  on  assist- 
ance to  remain  in  his  possession.  However,  it  makes  presumptions 
about  both  the  level  of  payment  and  the  percentage  of  tax  on  money 
earned.  At  the  present  time  the  Office  of  Economic  Opportunity 
is  trying  to  test  the  best  level  of  tax  and  payment  by  a  series  of 
research  grants.  The  bill  presumes  that  one-half  of  the  poverty  line 
is  the  best  payment  and  a  50-percent  tax  on  earnings  is  the  best  tax. 
Research  certainly  must  be  done  as  we  really  know  almost  nothing 
about  the  effects  of  payments  on  incentive  to  work.  It  is  interesting  to 
note  that  the  only  other  50-percent  tax  presently  working  in  our 
country  comes  into  effect  only  on  earnings  over  $52,000  a  year  and 
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the  Internal  Revenue  Service  is  accused  of  choking  off  incentive  with 
the  higher  tax  rate  at  this  level. 

Questions  must  also  be  raised  about  what  kind  of  jobs  will  be 
available  and  when  the  head  of  the  family  registers  with  the  State 
Employment  Service.  A  really  comprehensive  manpower  program 
must  be  developed  if  this  part  of  the  bill  is  to  have  any  meaning. 

The  Federal  Government  must  recognize  it  has  tremendous  influ- 
ence on  the  labor  market  and  so  has  an  equally  tremendous  responsi- 
bility. It  cannot  force  men  to  work  without  also  setting  Federal  stand- 
ards of  pay,  working  conditions,  and,  where  it  is  a  question  of  agri- 
cultural and  migrant  workers,  adequate  labor  legislation.  Perhaps  the 
most  overriding  criticism  deals  with  the  presumptions  of  the  bill 
rather  than  its  substance. 

It  presumes  people  would  rather  live  on  a  dole  than  work  and  so 
only  gives  them  half  of  what  they  need  so  hunger  will  force  them  off 
it.  It  presumes  people  do  not  want  a  job  or  training  and  so  sets  up 
elaborate  safeguards  but  does  not  create  jobs.  It  presumes  they  do 
not  utilize  the  State  employment  services  because  they  are  lazy  rather 
than  the  practical  nonexistence  of  such  services. 

People  are  presumed  guilty  and  are  "undersentence"  in  the  language 
of  the  act  while  their  case  is  under  review  and  are  denied  benefits 
during  that  period.  They  are  made  nonpersons,  not  even  members  of 
a  family,  by  definition  for  the  purpose  of  the  act. 

My  only  fear  is  that  the  bill  will  be  so  written  that  it  will  make 
these  presumptions  become  a  self-fulfilling  prophecy,  proving  you 
really  can't  do  anything  with  these  people  who  don't  seem  to  share  in 
the  American  work  ethic. 

I  thank  the  committee  for  its  attention. 

I  apologize  for  not  supplying  ahead  of  time  a  text  of  my  remarks 
but  I  will  do  so  and  we  will  promise  also  that  as  the  legislative  com- 
mittee of  the  conference  develops  its  position  a  memorandum  will  be 
sent  to  the  committee. 

The  Chairman.  We  appreciate  having  you,  Father  Kennedy,  and  it 
will,  if  you  get  it  here  in  time  for  inclusion  in  the  record,  be  inserted 
at  this  point  m  the  record. 

(The  memorandum  was  not  received  at  time  of  printing  of  the 
hearings.) 

The(  Chairman.  May  I  ask  you  a  question  ? 

You  said  that  Father  McCall  could  not  be  here  because  he  is  occupied 
elsewhere? 

Father  Kennedy.  Yes.  A  press  conference  is  being  held  by  a  whole 
series  of  people  in  the  social  service  profession  in  New  York  on  the* 
special  review  of  aid  to  families  with  dependent  children  in  New  York 
City,  the  HEW  study  that  was  issued  about  4  weeks  ago. 

The  Chairman.  Were  you  aware  of  the  fact  that  that  study  was 
conducted  jointly  by  the  New  York  State  Department  of  Social  Serv- 
ices and  the  U.S.  Department  of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare? 

Father  Kennedy.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  As  I  say,  it  is  not  just  an  HEW  study. 

Father  Kennedy.  Yes,  I  know  there  was  collaboration  although 
both  Commissioner  Ginsberg  of  the  Human  Eesources  Administration 
and  Commissioner  Jack  Goldberg  of  the  Department  of  Social  Service 
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were  very  critical  of  the  study  and  issued  a  critique  of  it  that  was  rather 
devastating. 

The  Chairman.  I  am  always  critical  of  anyone  who  criticizes  me, 
aren't  you  ? 

Father  Kennedy.  Yes.  There  was  a  question  of  facts,  though,  that 
they  were  discussing,  I  think,  in  the  criticism. 

The  Chairman.  Let  me  get  your  opinion.  You  have  been  in  this  field 
in  New  York  City  for  some  time.  I  know  you  have  worked  hard  in  it 
and  I  recognize  that  you  have  established  yourself  as  somewhat  of  an 
authority  in  the  area.  What  is  your  belief  of  the  reason  for  the  increase 
in  AFDC  in  New  York  City  in  a  3-year  period,  1966-68,  from  about 
92,000  families  to  187,000  families?  That  is  more  than  double. 

Father  Kennedy.  The  results  actually  are  a  combination  of  many 
things.  The  availability  of  people  who  could  get  on  public  assistance 
increased  in  that  period  as  shown  by  unemployment  statistics.  The 
studies  done  by  the  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics  indicate  that  in  the 
ghetto  in  New  York  City  the  average  rate  of  unemployment  or  under- 
employment is  over  33  to  35  percent  depending  which  section  you  took. 
In  other  words  there  are  large  numbers  of  people  out  of  work.  Under 
the  normal  way  our  outmoded  welfare  system  works  if  the  husband 
deserts  the  family  they  end  up  getting  more  than  if  he  stays  there,  and 
so  we  have  the  real  breakdown  of  family  life  because  of  this  specific 
condition.  Unemployment,  coupled  with  the  demands  for  sort  of  separa- 
tion if  you  are  going  to  get  on  welfare,  is  one  of  the  things  that  helped 
increase  AFDC. 

The  other  thing  was  that  we  always  have  large  numbers  of  people 
who  were  always  eligible  for  welfare  but  never  got  on  public  assistance. 
In  other  words,  either  a  true  evaluation  of  their  condition  in  the  sense 
of  the  job  they  held  which  would  enable  them  to  go  and  get  more  funds 
if  they  applied  for  home  relief,  or  under  the  unemployed  parent  part 
of  aid  to  dependent  children  at  the  present  moment  was  not  made. 
These  things  people  weren't  using  because  they  always  thought  that 
things  were  going  to  get  a  little  bit  better  but  finally  they  began  to 
realize  they  weren't  and  started  to  move  on  to  welfare  as  a  result  of 
that. 

The  other  factor,  of  course,  is  the  increased  activity  of  groups  such 
as  the  national  welfare  rights  organization  that  began  to  let  people 
know  their  rights  under  welfare  law  under  the  Department  of  Social 
Service  regulation.  It  is  a  strange  thing  that,  for  instance,  the  Social 
Security  Administration,  you  know,  advertises  rather  widely  its  rights 
and  its  benefits,  "Make  sure  you  come  down  and  sign  up  because  you 
are  entitled  to  this."  I  have  yet  to  see  a  poster  in  the  New  York  sub- 
way say,  "Come  down  to  your  friendly  welfare  office.  You  are  entitled." 
And  the  welfare  rights  organizations  are  the  ones  who  are  giving  this 
type  of  information  and  that,  of  course,  would  help  to  get  people  to 
realize  their  rights  and  to  move  on  to  family  assistance  payments  and 
aid-to-dependent-children  payments.  It  is  a  combination  of  increasing 
unemployment,  it  is  a  combination  of  increasing  availability  for  people 
to  get  on  welfare,  plus  the  idea  of  people  beginning  to  realize  their 
rights  under  the  present  structures. 

The  Chairman.  In  conversations  that  I  have  had  with  Governor 
Rockefeller  and  with  Mayor  Lindsay,  as  I  recall  the  conversation,  the 
point  that  they  made  to  me  about  this  increase  was  the  influx  of  people 
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from  outside  New  York  City,  from  outside  perhaps  even  the  State  of 
New  York,  into  New  York  City  and  that  they  were  coming  there  be- 
cause presumably  New  York  City  provided  them  with  more  of  a  wel- 
fare payment  than  they  could  get  in  their  home  area  wherever  it  might 
be.  Now,  has  that  happened  to  the  extent  that  it  would  be  the  prime 
factor  in  this  increase  or  not  ? 

Father  Kennedy.  Naturally  it  is  the  mobility  people  coming  in  from 
the  outside  that  have  caused  some  of  the  problems  but  I  don't  think 
people  come  to  New  York  basically  because  this  is  a  way  of  getting  on 
relief.  It  is  still  held  up  as  the  place  you  go  to  when  you  want  to  try 
to  find  a  job. 

The  Chairman.  I  would  hope  that  is  the  case.  I  am  glad  you  said  it. 

Father  Kennedy.  I  think  this  is  it ;  for  instance,  the  statistics  that 
show  7  million  people  have  left  farming:  since  World  War  II.  These 
7  million  people  have  migrated  primarily  to  urban  centers. 

The  Chairman.  Looking  for  jobs. 

Father  Kennedy.  Looking  for  a  job,  and  actually  the  problems  of 
welfare  in  New  York  City  are  really  what  do  you  do  with  a  35-vear 
old  ex-farmer  from  one  of  the  Southern  States  who  is  now  in  New 
York  City  whose  skills  are  handling  basic  hand  tools,  how  do  you 
train  him,  how  do  you  get  him  employed?  He  is  a  functional  illit- 
erate, very  basically,  because  of  the  problems  of  education  in  some 
of  the  Southern  States.  It  becomes  a  real  nightmare  when  you  try  to 
get  them  a  job  in  a  very  sophisticated  city  like  New  York  City  with 
job  opportunities  that  have  very  high  entry  levels  and  require  a  great 
deal  of  almost  prior  training,  prior  skills. 

The  Chairman.  You  were  aware,  also,  were  you  not,  that  the  Gen- 
eral Accounting  Office  was  looking  over  the  shoulder  of  both  HEW 
and  the  State  officials  during  this  investigation? 

Father  Kennedy.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  Have  you  been  made  aware  of  the  conclusions  of 
the  GAO  with  respect  to  these  matters  of  ineligibility  and  eligibility  ? 
Father  Kennedy.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  And  overpayments  and  underpayments  ? 

Father  Kennedy.  Again  it  is  working  on  a  543  case  sample  out  of 
almost  a  million  people  on  welfare. 

The  Chairman.  The  officials,  though,  said  this  sampling  represented 
a  very  reliable  cross-section  of  the  entire  operation  and  that  conclu- 
sions as  to  the  total  situation  in  New  York  City  could  be  properly  based 
upon  this  number  of  cases. 

Father  Kennedy.  I  am  just  maybe  too  much  of  a^  statistician.  When 
you  use  that  small  a  base  in  such  a  large  population  your  degree  of 
error  that  is  possible  is  extremely  high  and  almost  invalidates  the 
sampling  process. 

The  Chairman.  Sometimes  the  Gallup  poll  can  miss  an  election, 
that  is  true,  but  their  percentages  pretty  well  hold  up  as  they  are 
getting  more  experience,  I  guess,  in  knowing  how  to  conduct  it. 

I  am  like  you.  I  don't  put  full  faith  in  an  examination  of  a,  few 
cases  compared  to  a  great  number  of  cases,  but  it  is  interesting  if  you 
look  at  the  cases  that  they  examined  to  see  just  what  wpuld  happen, 
It  is  further  interesting  to  me  to  know  that  in  the  beginning  there  was 
no  intention  to  even  correct  these  few  cases  that  were  brought  to  the 
attention  of  the  people  operating  the  program  in  New  York  City. 
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Then  HEW  had  to  tell  them  that  those  cases  at  least  had  to  be 
adjusted. 

Father  Kennedy.  The  number  of  cases  where  adjustment  was  worked 
as  far  as  ineligibility  ended  up  being  35  cases  that  they  thought  were 
ineligible,  35  of  which  the  city  said  they  are  either  eligible  under  the 
aid  to  dependent  children  or  home  relief,  and  it  is  your  category 
system  that  is  causing  the  confusion  rather  than  anything  else.  As 
far  as  the  other  number  of  people  in  this  sort  of  total  overpayment- 
underpayment  type  of  thing,  Commissioner  Ginsberg  disputes  it  and 
also  when  he  says  when  you  get  the  dollar  figure  for  the  error  you  are 
working  on  one-tenth  of  a  percent.  It  is  his  way  of  understanding  and 
looking  at  the  problem  of  this  particular  over-underpayment  operation. 

The  Chairman.  The  HEW  report,  I  think,  estimated  about  9.7  per- 
cent of  the  total  cases  being  ineligible.  Now,  the  GAO  says  10.7  per- 
cent and  that  34.1  percent  of  the  families  received  overpayment,  and 
14.9  percent  of  the  families  were  underpaid. 

If  I  operated  a  business  on  that  kind  of  a  basis,  I  don't  know  how 
long  I  would  remain  in  business.  My  customers  who  were  being  over- 
charged would  certainly  take  care  of  me  pretty  quickly,  but  the  signi- 
ficant thing  about  it  all  is  that  the  amount  of  these  incorrect  payments 
on  a  monthly  basis  projected  for  the  total  population  on  the  program  in 
New  York  City,  is  $3%  million.  The  overpayments  amount  to  $2.8 
million,  the  underpayments  about  $389,400  a  month.  Now,  when  you 
add  up  and  subtract  all  of  that,  you  come  to  an  overall  annual  figure 
of  excess  payments  of  around  $70.9  million  a  year  and  the  reason  why 
we  are  concerned  is  because  the  Federal  Government  is  footing  half  the 
bill.  We  don't  like  to  raise  taxes  here,  and  have  the  proceeds  of  those 
taxes  given  to  people  who  are  not  eligible  under  the  law  to  receive  them. 
So  that  is  why  we  are  concerned. 

This  is  only  the  beginning  of  where  these  checks  are  going  to  be 
made.  They  are  going  to  be  made  in  other  centers.  They  are  going  to 
be  made  in  rural  areas  as  well,  because  I  have  a  feeling  that  at  the  local 
level  they  are  not  raising  enough  questions  about  persons'  eligibility 
for  these  programs  but  are  just  putting  them  on  the  rolls  because  they 
asked  to  be  put  on.  To  me  that  is  not  the  way  to  operate  welfare. 

I  am  sure  you  would  agree. 

Father  Kennedy.  I  would  agree. 

The  Chairman.  Any  further  questions  ? 

Mr.  Bush? 

Mr.  Bush.  I  just  want  to  be  sure  I  understand.  I  thought  you  said, 
sir,  that  under  this  bill  no  recipient  in  New  York  would  be  better  off. 
Was  that  correct  ? 

Father  Kennedy.  This  is  the  projection  as  I  understand  it,  when  the 
bill  was  looked  at  locally.  The  State  base  at  the  present  moment  is  so 
"fairly  adequate"  in  comparison  to  anything  else  that  people  under 
welfare  would  actually  get  almost  nothing  in  addition  in  New  York 
City  or  New  York  State. 

Mr.  Bush.  So  this  whole  concept  of  family  assistance  and  working 
a  guy's  way  off  of  the  welfare  rolls  would  have  no  bearing  on  New 
York? 

Father  Kennedy.  Not  at  this  level.  In  other  words,  it  is  a  good  idea 
if  the  ability  to  go  in  with  a  higher  base  were  present.  In  doing  that,  I 
am  not  so  sure  whether  the  people  who  worked  up  the  statistics  on  it 


looked  at  it's  income  rate  with  the  incentive  earnings  added  to  it.  They 
were  looking,  I  think,  mostly  at  the  idea  of  what  the  base  is  without 
the  incentive. 

I  am  not  quite  sure  exactly  how  they  function  with  them  added  in. 
I  could  go  and  have  our  economists  do  some  checking  on  that, 

Mr.  Bush.  I  think  you  will  find  the  incentive  thing  will  add.  I  am 
not  sure. 

But,  thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman.  That  is  all  I  have. 
The  Chairman.  Any  further  questions? 

We  regret  that  Father  McCall  could  not  be  here,  but  tell  him  we 
appreciate  the  fact  that  he  sent  such  an  able  substitute. 
Father  Kennedy.  Thank  you. 

The  Chairman.  Thank  you.  Mrs.  Kinoy.  If  I  haven't  pronounced  it 
right,  you  do  so  in  the  process  of  identifying  yourself  for  our  record. 

STATEMENT  OE  MES.  SUSAN  KINOY,  PROJECT  DIRECTOR,  HOME 
HEALTH  AND  HOUSING  PROGRAM,  CITIZENS  COMMITTEE  ON 
AGING,  COMMUNITY  COUNCIL  OE  GREATER  NEW  YORK 

Mrs.  Kinoy.  Thank  you. 

My  name  is  Mrs.  Susan  Kinoy,  project  director  of  the  home  health 
and  housing  program,  Citizens  Committee  on  Aging,  of  the  Commu- 
nity Council  of  Greater  Xew  York.  (This  program,  funded  under 
the  Older  Americans  Act,  was  established  to  plan  increased  services 
to  older  people  in  their  own  homes  as  well  as  housing  for  the  elderly.) 

The  Chairman.  We  appreciate  having  you  with  us.  You  are 
recognized. 

Mrs.  Kinoy.  Thank  you  so  much,  sir. 

I  speak  today  for  the  more  than  19  million  aging  persons,  65  and 
over,  the  vast  majority  of  whom  live  in  their  own  homes,  outside  of 
institutions,  either  alone  or  with  a  spouse.  Many  of  these  elderly  per- 
sons, who  have  contributed  over  the  years  to  our  economy  and  to  our 
society,  are  now  afflicted  with  illness.  They  wish  to  remain  in  their 
own  homes,  in  familiar  surroundings  and  out  of  institutions  for  as 
long  as  possible.  It  is  our  responsiblty,  for  financial  and  humanitarian 
reasons,  to  help  our  aging  to  achieve  this  goal. 

I  am  not  here  today,  as  most  of  the  other  witnesses  have  been,  to 
give  testimony  concerning  President  Xixoirs  proposals  for  compre- 
hensive new  plans  for  public  welfare.  Nor  am  I  going  to  discuss 
major  changes  in  social  security,  either  monetary  or  health  benefits. 
The  Citizens  Committee  on  Aging  of  the  Community  Council  of 
Greater  New  York  will  be  presenting  testimony  on  those  subjects,  and 
it  will  be  mailed  to  you,  sir.  (See  p.  757.) 

The  Chairman.  They  will  want  to  include  it  in  the  record,  will 
they  not  ? 

Mrs.  Kinoy.  Yes,  sir,  they  will.  It  will  be  sent  in  time  for  in- 
clusion. 

The  Chairman.  Let  us  put  it  in  the  record,  then,  without  objection 
at  the  conclusion  of  your  remarks. 
Mrs.  Kinoy.  Thank  you. 

I  come  before  you  today  only  to  support  a  minor  change  in  medi- 
care, title  XVIII  of  the  Social  Security  Act,  one  that  could  save 
our  country  millions  of  dollars  in  the  cost  of  medical  care  and  an 
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effective  way  of  alleviating  the  critical  shortage  of  institutional  beds. 
We  call  for  the  addition  of  home  maintenance  or  housekeeper  service  to 
the  spectrum  of  home  health  services  for  aging  patients  in  their  own 
homes. 

Medicare  has  provided  some  needed  health  services  for  our  senior 
citizens  with  acute  illness.  It  has  helped  to  pay  for  hospitalization, 
outpatient  care,  and  some  health  services  in  the  patient's  own  home. 
Yet  only  about  1  percent  of  the  total  costs  of  medicare  are  utilized 
for  home  health  services,  which  is  often  the  least  expensive  form  of 
medical  care. 

It  has  been  demonstrated  that  the  cost  of  hospitalization  may  be  at 
least  twice  as  much  and  often  many  times  more  costly  than  home  care. 
The  Associated  Hospital  Service  of  New  York  has  demonstrated  that 
for  2,000  cases  studied  in  depth,  combined  reductions  in  the  costs  of 
illness  made  possible  by  home  care  amounted  to  more  than  $1  million. 
When  classified  by  age,  it  was  shown  that  the  older  the  age  group, 
the  greater  the  average  reduction  in  cost.  (Home  Care  Following 
Hospitalization,  Associated  Hospital  Service,  New  York  City,  pub- 
lished in  1969.  It  should  be  clear  that  studies  such  as  this  and  others 
do  not  take  into  account  the  effects  of  our  proposal  for  the  addition 
of  home-maintenance  service  to  the  spectrum  of  home  health  services. 
Thus,  there  is  no  means  available  at  this  time  to  measure  finitely 
the  effects  of  our  proposal  on  the  total  medicare  program.) 

Since  this  is  the  case,  we  ask,  "Why  has  only  1  percent  of  the  total 
cost  of  medicare  been  utilized  for  home  health  services?"  A  partial 
answer,  we  think,  is  that  help  with  household  chores  is  not  readily 
available  between  the  visits  of  the  health  professionals.  In  other 
words,  it  is  impossible  to  keep  an  older  person  in  his  own  home  be- 
tween the  visits  of  the  doctor  and  the  nurse  and  the  social  worker  if 
there  is  no  one  to  help  him  with  his  household  chores.  Therefore, 
the  patient  often  cannot  avail  himself  of  home  health  services,  a 
less  expensive  form  of  health  care. 

It  is  our  contention  that  if  home  maintenance  or  housekeeper  serv- 
ices— including  help  with  housecleaning,  laundry,  cooking,  and  shop- 
ping— could  be  furnished  to  an  aging,  sick  person  in  his  own  home 
as  a  part  of  a  medical  plan,  this  would  not  only  cut  down  on  the  ex- 
tended utilization  of  high-cost  hospital  beds  but  would  permit  more 
older  People,  eligible  for  home  health  services  under  medicare,  to  take 
advantage  of  these  services. 

When  you  passed  the  important  medicare  legislation  in  1965,  you 
stated — and  I  remember  hearing  this  many  times — that  you  did  not 
wish  to  pay  for  maid  service  for  older  people.  You  did  provide,  wisely, 
for  home-health  aids  to  assist  the  doctors,  nurses,  social  workers,  phys- 
ical therapists,  and  occupational  therapists  to  care  for  the  aging, 
sick  person  in  his  own  home.  The  home-health  aid,  ho^  rever,  may  not 
provide  home  maintenance  care  unless  it  is  in  additisn  to  personal 
care,  such  as  helping  a  patient  with  toileting,  feedirg,  ambulation, 
getting  in  and  out  of  bed,  bathing,  et  cetera. 

Some  older  person  with  acute  illness,  in  order  to  lemain  in  their 
own  homes,  only  need  help  with  home  maintenance  chores  such  as 
housecleaning,  laundry,  and  cooking,  in  addition  to  the  care  pro- 
vided by  doctors,  nurses,  and  other  health  professionals.  In  other 
words,  there  are  times  when  a  patient  may  not  need  "personal  care." 
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The  argument  has  been  made  that  the  addition  of  a  new  service  to  the 
package  of  home-health  services  would  make  the  home-health  plan  too 
expensive.  There  is  only  one  answer  to  this.  Even  if  payment  for  home 
maintenance,  domestic  service — the  cheapest  form  of  home-health  serv- 
ice— were  added,  thus  slightly  increasing  home-health  costs,  this  addi- 
tional small  expenditure  would  be  minimal  compared  to  the  expense 
of  keeping  aging  persons  for  longer  periods  of  time  in  expensive  hos- 
pital and  institutional  beds. 

We,  therefore,  strongly  urge  that  this  committee  approve  a  bill  that 
you  have  before  you,  H.R.  13139,  sponsored  by  Hon.  Jacob  H.  Gilbert, 
of  New  York,  and  15  other  Congressmen,  which  calls  for  the  author- 
ization of  payments  for  home-maintenance  service  to  individuals  in 
their  own  homes  by  a  certified  home-health  agency  as  a  part  of  a  medi- 
cal plan. 

The  addition  of  this  service  to  the  spectrum  of  home-health  care 
could  provide  our  senior  citizens  with  a  more  realistic  choice  between 
health  care  at  home  in  familiar  surroundings  and  institutionalization, 
which  is  feared  by  many,  which  should  be  postponed  as  long  as  pos- 
sible, and  which  is  much  more  expensive  for  the  insurance  beneficiary 
and  for  the  taxpayer. 

We  urge  passage  of  H.R.  13139  because  it  can  provide  an  inexpen- 
sive, appropriate  form  of  service  without  lowering  standards  of  medi- 
cal health  care. 

The  Chairman.  We  thank  you  for  your  very  fine  statement.  We 
appreciate  your  coming  to  the  committee. 
Mr.  Gilbert? 

Mr.  Gilbert.  I  would  like  to  welcome  Mrs.  Kinoy  to  the  committee. 

May  I  ask  you,  Mrs.  Kinoy,  what  do  you  estimate  is  the  cost  of  this 
program,  assuming  that  this  were  added  to  the  social  security  bill? 

Mrs.  Kinoy.  We  tried  very  hard  to  come  up  with  figures  on  this,  and 
we  were  unable  to  do  so.  We  can  quote  to  you  costs  on  home  care  in 
about  eight  or  nine  different  communities,  but  we  do  not  have  hard 
data  on  the  cost  of  home-maintenance  or  housekeeper  services  as  yet. 

Most  people  know  in  their  own  experience,  however,  that  the  cost 
of  a  domestic  worker,  of  a  housekeeper,  is  certainly  much  less  than  the 
cost  of  a  more  highly  trained  person  who  has  more  responsibility. 

Mr.  Gilbert.  Do  you  think  you  might  have  those  figures  available 
at  a  future  date  ? 

Mrs.  Kinoy.  Yes,  I  do,  and  we  will  be  glad  to  supply  them. 

Mr.  Gilbert.  Would  you  supply  those  figures  for  the  record? 

Mrs.  Kinoy.  We  certainly  would.  Thank  you. 

Mr.  Gilbert.  Thank  you  very  much. 

The  Chairman.  Any  further  questions  ? 

If  not,  again  we  thank  you. 

Mrs.  Kinoy.  Thank  you. 

(The  following  was  received  by  the  committee:) 

October  30,  1969. 

Hon.  Jacob  H.  Gilbert, 

House  of  Representatives,  Raybttrn  Building, 
Washington,  D.  C. 

Dear  Congressman  Gilbert  :  This  is  in  response  to  your  request  for  data  re 
costs  of  home  maintenance  (housekeeper)  service  to  be  added  to  the  spectrum 
of  home  health  services  by  H.R.  13139  under  Title  XVIII  of  the  Social  Security 

Act. 
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Home  maintenance  or  housekeeper  service  is  the  least  expensive  type  of  home 
health  service.  The  rates  for  home  health  aides  in  New  York  City  are  now  ap- 
proximately $5.25  per  hour.  The  rates  for  homemakers  in  New  York  City  range 
from  about  $4.00  to  more  than  $5.50  per  hour.  These  rates  include  the  cost  of  fringe 
benefits,  administration  and  supervision. 

We  repeat,  home  maintenance  or  housekeeper  service  is  a  much  less  expensive 
service. 

You  will  be  interested  in  knowing  that  the  New  York  City  Department  of  So- 
cial Services  proposed  the  following  to  potential  agency  vendors  of  housekeep- 
ing service.  The  Department  of  Social  Services  would  pay  the  vendors  $3.00  per 
hour  from  which  the  agency  would  pay  the  housekeeper  $2.20  per  hour  plus 
carfare.  The  total  cost  of  wages  and  fringe  benefits  would  be  $2.50  per  hour.  The 
estimate  was  that  the  average  housekeeper  would  have  a  take-home  pay  of  $2.00 
per  hour  including  carfare.  This  would  allow  50^  per  hour  for  administrative 
costs. 

This  proposal  is  being  amended  because  New  York  City  has  just  agreed  to  a 
minimum  $2.50  per  hour  wage  for  all  agencies  doing  business  with  the  city. 

We  have  been  giving  the  matter  of  cost  analysis  as  it  pertains  to  H.R.  13139 
considerable  thought  and  have  done  some  exploration  with  authorities  in  the 
field.  There  are  no  current  figures  that  can  be  used  to  document  costs,  (includ- 
ing potential  savings),  both  because  of  the  complexity  of  the  problem  and  be- 
couse  of  the  rapidly  escalating  costs  of  medical  care. 

To  illustrate,  there  have  been  studies  which  show  that  up  to  30%  of  general 
hospital  beds  in  a  particular  community  at  any  one  time  are  used  unnecessarily. 
That  is,  a  less  intensive  form  of  care  could  be  used.  The  costs  that  have  to  be 
compared  here  are :  ( a )  hospital  costs  which  vary  considerably  both  within  a 
community  and  nationally;  and  (b)  the  alternative  forms  of  care.1  It  is  to  be 
noted  that  costs  for  the  aging  in  hospitals  when  they  are  receiving  only  custodial 
care,  not  a  battery  of  services  for  acute  illness,  is  less  than  the  average  cost 
per  patient. 

Home  Health  service  costs  will  vary  depending  on  many  factors — what  profes- 
sional services  are  included,  not  only  physicians,  nurses  and  social  workers  but 
physical,  speech  and  occupational  therapists.  These  costs  vary  geographically 
and  also  in  relation  to  the  health  professionals  that  are  available. 

Another  important  variable  in  home  health  costs  may  be  the  expenses  for  the 
trained  Home  Health  Aide  or  housekeeper.  Since  these  services  have  never  been 
available  to  the  extent  needed  in  any  community,  no  cost  analysis  is  possible. 

The  key  problem  is  that  often  the  whole  range  of  home  health  services  are 
not  made  available  to  the  patient  because  there  is  no  one  to  help  the  patient  with 
the  household  tasks,  between  the  visits  of  the  professionals. 

The  following  statement  is  made  in  the  June  1969  edition  of  the  National  Coun- 
cil of  Homemaker  Service  News  : 

"If  more  homemakers  were  available,  more  patients  could  be  discharged 
sooner,  from  hospitals.  Across  the  country  savings  of  1  billion  dollars  a  year  could 
be  realized  if  every  hospital  patient  were  released  just  one  day  earlier". 

For  your  information  we  also  quote  from  the  Position  Paper  on  Home  Care 
formulated  this  year  by  the  New  York  Metropolitan  Regional  Medical  Program. 

"In  what  we  refer  to  today  as  our  medical  care  system,  perhaps  the  least 
known  element  with  the  greatest  potential  is  home  care. 

After  over  100  years  of  experience,  our  acute  general  hospitals  have  developed 
into  complex,  intricately  balanced  and  exceedingly  costly  institutions,  specifically 
designed  and  staffed  for  the  care  of  the  acutely  ill.  In  many  instances,  because 
of  lack  of  alternatives,  patients  are  frequently  required  to  stay  in  these  institu- 
tions when  appropriate  care  equal  to  their  needs  could  be  just  as  well  provided 
in  much  less  complex  and  costly  surroundings,  such  as  extended  care  facilities, 
intermediary  or  domiciliary  care  homes,  or  care  in  the  home.  Today's  spiraling 
costs  of  hospital  care  emphasize  the  need,  more  than  ever  before,  to  think  of 
the  hospital  not  as  the  last  word  but  the  last  resort,  whose  unique  capabilities 
must  be  zealously  protected  from  inappropriate  utilization. 

The  magnitude  of  the  economy  which  might  have  been  realized  by  shortening 
by  just  one  day,  the  hospital  stay  of  the  5-million  admissions  to  acute  general 
hospitals  which  occurred  during  the  first  year  of  MEDICARE  is  worthy  of  con- 
sideration. At  a  national  average  of  $50  per  diem  we  arrived  at  % -billion  dollars. 
If  we  add  $10  per  day  for  professional  care  and  to  this  the  as  yet  unknown,  but 
equally  as  great,  number  of  hospital  admissions  under  MEDICAID,  we  are 


1  These  alternative  forms  of  care  might  be  an  extended  care  facility,  a  nursing  home,  a 
home  for  the  aged,  a  foster  home  or  home  health  services. 
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talking  about  a  saving  of  %-billiori  dollars  per  year  simply  through  the  elimina- 
tion of  a  single  day  per  admission  per  year.  Yet  reliable'  statistics  confirm  the 
fact  that  at  any  given  time  15%  to  20%  of  the  occupants  of  acute  general  hospital 
beds,  when  properly  selected,  can  be  taken  care  of  just  as  well  in  their  own  homes 
when  adequate  home  care  is  available. 

The  Bureau  of  Health  Services  of  the  U.C.  Public  Health  Service  has  recently 
developed  some  interesting  statistics  in  preparation  for  Congressional  considera- 
tion of  the  Hill-Harris  (formerly  Hill-Burton  legislation). 

The  inappropriate  use  of  existing  facilities  adds  needly  to  our  current  total 
medical  bill.  The  needless  hospital  admission  for  diagostic  test,  because  of  inade- 
quate insurance  coverage  for  the  same  tests  on  an  ambulatory  basis,  is  an 
example.  The  size  of  this  waste  can  be  estimated  when  it  is  appreciated  that  the 
simple  transfer  of  misplaced  patients  from  acute  hospitals  to  nursing  homes 
would  reduce  estimated  need  for  acute  beds  by  316,981  in  1970  or  construction 
costs  of  $50,000  per  bed  of  15%  billion  dollars.  This  is  not  taking  into  considera- 
tion the  additional  savings  of  the  added  15%  to  20%  of  patients  in  acute  general 
hospitals  who  could  just  as  well  be  taken  care  of  by  personal  providing  care  in 
the  home." 

Another  complexity  in  cost  analysis  is  the  fact  that  the  cost  to  the  community 
for  a  potentially  indigent  person  may  include  not  only  his  medical  care  but  his 
maintenance  costs  for  food  and  shelter,  etc. 

We  also  quote  from  "Needed:  New  Approaches  to  Providing  Nursing  Home 
Care"  by  William  S.  McNary.  2 

"Many  believe  that  there  is  an  urgent  need  for  more  acute  care  hospital  beds. 
I  happen  to  agree  with  Odin  Anderson,  Ph.D.,  professor  and  associate  director 
of  the  University  of  Chicago  Center  for  Health  Administration  Studies,  who 
holds  that  the  740,000  general  hospital  beds  we  now  have  are  sufficient  and  that 
the  resultant  bed-population  ratio  should  be  maintained,  not  increased.  Anderson 
says  that  hospitals  currently  are  adding  20.000  beds  annually  against  a  need  for 
only  11,000.  If  they  build  those  9000  extra  beds  every  year,  today's  construction 
arithmetic  shows  that  hospitals  will  be  wasting  $300-million  a  year  in  capital 
investment.  These  9000  surplus  beds,  in  turn,  will  call  for  the  expenditure  of 
perhaps  $200  million  a  year  in  operating  expenses — a  situation  that  will  be  even 
more  wasteful  than  the  capital  expenditure  because  it  will  make  scarce  man- 
power even  scarcer  and  more  costly.  If  hospitals  remain  silent  and  permit  the 
purchase  of  these  unneeded  general  hospital  beds,  the  blame  for  this  waste  of 
money  can  largely  be  laid  at  their  door.  They  must,  instead,  propose,  plan,  and 
produce  a  thrifty  alternative. 

IMMENSE  JIGSAW  PUZZLE 

In  searching  for  alternatives,  the  complexity  of  the  health  care  puzzle — and 
there  are  hundreds,  perhaps  thousands,  of  facets  to  this  immense  jigsaw  puzzle — 
is  often  intimidating.  Virtually  every  piece  of  the  puzzle  has  been  the  subject 
of  a  study  by  professional  groups,  government  commissions,  academic  bodies, 
ambitious  individuals,  and  interested  citizens.  It  is  hardly  possible  any  more  to 
wash  a  sheet,  serve  a  dish  of  gelatin  dessert,  or  administer  an  aspirin  without 
participating  in  a  study.  And  each  study  has  produced  recommendations — in  fact, 
usually  a  rather  long  list  of  recommendations — which,  typically,  are  couched  in 
very  broad  generalities." 

"If  all  major  hospitals  operated  nursing  homes  and  participated  actively  in 
home  care,  there  is  every  reason  to  believe  that  the  result  would  be  a  comfortable 
surplus  of  acute  general  hospital  beds  and  that  needed  care  would  be  rendered 
much  more  economically." 

We  strongly  recommend  a  comprehensive  major  national  study  bv  an  organiza- 
tion with  the  necessary  resources  such  as  the  Brookings  Institute  or  H.E.W. 
itself. 

Without  a  comprehensive  demonstration  and  study,  we  are  in  no  position  to 
estimate  the  exact  cost  of  adding  home  maintenance  (housekeeper^  personnel  to 
the  home  health  team.  However,  we  reaffirm  that : 

(1)  The  least  expensive  form  of  home  health  services  is  home  maintenance 
(housekeeper)  service: 

(2)  All  home  health  services  are  under-utilized:  they  consist  of  about 
only  1%  of  all  Medicare  payments. 


2  Trustee,  Journal  for  Hospital  Govrning  Boards,  published  by  the  American  Hospital 
Association.  October  1969. 
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(3)  If  home  maintenance  services  were  added  to  the  home  health  spectrum, 
it  would  increase  the  total  volume  of  all  home  health  services  delivered,  thus 
increasing  the  total  cost  of  home  health  services.  However,  on  an  average, 
this  increase  in  cost  would  be  far  less  than  the  comparable  cost  of 
institutionalization. 

Please  feel  free  to  attach  this  letter  to  our  testimony  before  the  House  Ways 
and  Means  Committee.  We  hope  this  will  be  of  help  to  the  Committee  in  its 
deliberations. 

In  conclusion,  we  repeat  that  we  whole-heartedly  urge  the  passage  of  H.R.  13139. 
Sincerely  yours, 

(Mrs.)   Susan  K.  Kinoy, 

Project  Director. 


Nursing  Sisters  Home  Visiting  Service,  Inc., 

Brooklyn,  N.Y.,  November  7, 1969. 

Congressman  Wilbur  D.  Mills. 

Chairman  of  the  Ways  and  Means  Committee, 

House  of  Representatives, 

Washington.  B.C. 

Dear  Mr.  Mills  :  I  have  before  me  the  testimony  presented  by  Mrs.  Susan 
K.  Kinoy,  Project  Director  of  the  Home  Health  and  Housing  Program,  Citizens 
Committee  on  Aging  of  the  Community  Council  of  Greater  New  York,  before 
the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means,  House  of  Representatives  on  October  22. 
1969  re  :  support  of  HR  13139. 

I  wish  to  support  her  stand  regarding  the  feasibility  of  providing  more  funds 
for  Home  Health  Services.  The  accent  on  Institutional  Care  has  failed  to  meet 
many  multiple  needs  that  can  be  supplied  to  a  patient  at  home.  This  provision 
for  home  care  not  only  is  often  more  beneficial  to  patients  health  and  well  being 
but  prevents  costly  and  prolonged  institutional  stays. 

Thank  you  for  your  interest. 
Sincerely  yours, 

(Sister)  Florence  English, 
Director  of  'Nursing  Services. 


Statement  of  Jerry  A.  Sitroder,  Executive  Secretary,  Citizens'  Committee  on 
Aging,  Community  Council  of  Greater  New  York 

The  Citizens'  Committee  on  Aging  of  the  Community  Council  of  Greater  New 
York  is  delighted  to  have  the  opportunity  to  submit  a  statement  to  the  Ways  and 
Means  Committee  in  connection  with  the  current  hearings  conducted  by  the 
Committee.  This  is  submitted  in  lieu  of  a  personal  appearance  before  the  Com- 
mittee. Our  comments  will  deal  primarily  with  improvements  in  the  Old  Age, 
Survivors',  and  Disability  Insurance  program  and  in  Title  XVII  ("Medicare"). 
In  addition,  we  have  a  proposal  of  our  own  which  is  not  now  included  in  any 
legislation  that  we  are  aware  of. 

Our  task  in  seeking  improvements  in  OASDHI  coverage  has  been  rendered 
considerably  easier  in  recent  week  by  the  introduction  by  Congressman  Jacob 
H.  Gilbert  and  more  than  50  co-sponsors  of  H.R.  1^30.  We  want  to  be  on  record 
as  endorsing  this  bill  as  the  measure  coming  closest  to  our  perception  of  needed 
changes  of  those  we  have  yet  seen.  We  feel,  however,  that  it  can  be  strengthened 
in  several  respects  which  we  will  outline  below.  We  hope,  therefore,  that  the 
Committee  will  see  fit  to  report  this  bill  favorably  (with  modifications)  to  the 
floor  of  the  House  at  your  earliest  opportunity. 

oasdi  benefits 

It  is  manifestly  necessary  to  provide  the  increases  in  benefit  levels  by  at  least 
the  amounts  proposed  in  H.R.  l\^30.  The  small  increments  included  in  the  Social 
Security  Amendments  of  1967  have  already  been  eaten  away  by  increases  in 
living  costs.  The  compromise  in  1967  that  resulted  in  the  minimum  benefit  of  .$55 
per  month  has  been  particularly  inadequate.  Aside  from  the  obvious  inappropri- 
ateness  of  such  amounts  as  a  basic  income  floor,  the  wide  variety  in  the  adminis- 
tration of  State  Old  Age  Assistance  programs  subjects  the  elderly  poor  to  the 
whims  of  the  often  degrading  public  assistance  programs  that  characterize  many 
of  our  States. 
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We  find  it  disgraceful  that  so  many  older  Americans  are  still  dependent  on  this 
public  assistance  mechanism.  As  if  being  on  public  assistance  were  not  difficult 
enough,  we  hasten  to  point  to  the  oft-reported  fact  that  many  older  people  will 
live  virtually  in  starvation  rather  than  subject  themselves  to  the  indignities  of 
applying  for  Old  Age  Assistance.  The  significance  of  this  was  brought  home  to 
us  forcefully  earlier  this  year  by  a  Task  Force  Working  Paper  prepared  for  the 
Senate  Special  Committee  on  Aging.  That  carefully  documented  report  is  perhaps 
the  most  damning  collection  of  evidence  yet  submitted  on  this  subject.  Among 
other  things,  it  reported  that  while  three  out  of  ten  older  people  were  living  in 
poverty  in  1966  and  a  fourth  was  on  the  borderline  (a  much  higher  percentage 
than  for  the  remainder  of  the  population),  many  of  these  did  not  become  poor 
until  they  became  old.  Thus,  our  society  has  somehow  managed  to  pervert  the 
meaning  of  retirement  and  old  age  into  a  period  of  trauma  and  horror  instead 
of  the  repose  and  relatively  worry-free  post-employment  years  to  which  we  all 
aspire. 

Because  we  feel  so  deeply  concerning  this,  we  would  like  to  establish  a  basic 
principle.  We  were  pleased  to  learn  that  the  Social  Security  Trust  Fund  is 
healthy  enough  to  warrant  the  kind  of  bill  before  you  in  the  form  of  H.R.  14430. 
However,  we  don't  think  the  basic  maintenance  of  our  almost  twenty  million  older 
people  should  be  dependent  on  the  state  of  well  being  of  the  Trust  Fund.  There- 
fore, we  urge  upon  you  as  strongly  as  we  can  to  establish  meaningful  standards 
for  older  people  (e.g.,  a  minimum  income  of  $150  per  month  for  persons  living 
alone  and  $250  for  older  couples)  without  regard  to  the  insurance  principle.  If 
this  requires  appropriations  from  general  revenues,  it  is  most  important  that  this 
step  be  taken.  If  such  a  system  were  instituted,  it  would  go  a  long  way  towards 
eliminating  poverty  among  our  older  people;  it  would  virtually  supersede  the 
unhappy  administration  of  the  Old  Age  Assistance  program ;  and  it  would  allow 
us  to  say,  at  long  last,  that  retirement  had  some  prospects  of  acquiring  a  positive 
connotation  for  most  older  (and  about-to-be  older)  Americans. 

It  is  also  important  that  there  be  cost-of-living  increments  built  into  the  benefit 
structure.  However,  under  no  circumstances  should  such  increases  be  included 
as  a  substitute  for  bringing  the  basic  benefit  structure  up  to  decent  income  levels. 
In  this  connection,  the  two-step  proposal  for  benefit  increases  contained  in  H.R. 
14430  is  an  absolute  minimum. 

Another  area  in  which  we  have  failed  to  keep  abreast  of  realistic  needs  is  that 
of  the  death  benefit.  The  maximum  allowable  benefit  has  been  frozen  at  $255  for 
many  years.  Originally  this  was  based  on  the  monthly  benefit  structure  in  effect 
at  the  time.  The  death  benefit,  for  some  reason,  was  not  increased  as  increases 
in  the  general  benefit  structure  were  effected.  The  $500  maximum  proposed  in 
H.R.  14430  is  much  more  realistic  and  long  overdue. 

One  area  in  which  we  feel  the  bill  did  not  go  far  enough  is  that  of  the  earnings 
test.  It  is  a  cornerstone  of  the  philosophy  of  our  Committee  that  older  people 
should  have  viable  choices  in  all  functions  of  daily  living  with  which  they  are 
confronted.  It  is  a  measure  of  our  failure  as  a  society  that  we  haven't  been  able 
to  provide  these  adequately  in  many  areas,  of  which  housing  and  employment  are 
outstanding  examples.  It  has  been  our  experience  that  the  largest  volume  of 
expressed  concern  from  older  people  themselves,  with  the  possible  exception  of 
the  benefit  structure  itself,  has  been  in  the  area  of  the  limitations  on  their  earn- 
ings. With  more  and  more  people  living  longer,  retaining  their  vigor  and  physical 
capacity  to  be  productively  employed  longer  and  facing  the  problem  of  constantly 
increasing  living  costs,  we  feel  it  would  be  much  more  realistic  to  allow  the  older 
person  to  earn  up  to  $3,000  per  year  or  $250  in  any  given  month  before  any  re- 
duction formula  is  applied  to  his  benefits.  Above  this  amount,  we  suggest  the  with- 
holding of  $1  for  every  $2  earned  for  the  next  $1,500  (up  to  $4,500)  and  $3  with- 
held for  every  $4  earned  above  $4,500. 

An  acceptable  alternative  to  this  approach  would  be  to  set  a  ceiling  on  combined 
earnings  and  benefits  which  would  have  the  effect  of  allowing  beneficiaries  near 
the  lower  end  of  the  benefit  scale  to  earn  more  than  those  at  the  upper  end.  This 
would  achieve  the  desired  social  goal  of  facilitating  a  higher  total  annual  in- 
come for  all  recipients,  with  minimal  effects  on  the  Trust  Fund.  At  the  same  time, 
it  would  be  a  most  helpful  to  those  at  the  lower  end  of  the  income  scale,  where 
the  need  is  greatest. 

As  an  example,  assume  a  ceiling  of  $5,000  of  combined  earnings  and  benefits. 
The  indivdiual  receining  an  OASDI  benefit  of  $80  per  month  could  earn  up  to 
$4,040  without  adversely  affecting  his  monthly  check.  The  individual  receiving 
$150  per  month  would  be  allowed  to  earn  up  to  $3,200  before  there  would  be  any 
modification  in  his  benefit. 
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Both  of  the  above  approaches  will  greatly  benefit  the  older  person  himself  in 
ways  which  are  psychic  as  well  as  monetary.  We  also  believe  this  will  be  help- 
ful to  the  general  economy,  by  increasing  the  limited  purchasing  power  of  many 
older  people. 

We  have  one  other  important  consideration  for  your  attention  as  it  relates  to 
increased  benefit  levels.  The  Social  Security  Act  is  apparently  permissive  with 
respect  to  the  freedom  of  the  States  to  budget  OASDI  benefits  as  income  charge- 
able against  public  assistance  budgets.  That  is,  many  States,  New  York  included, 
simply  deduct  OASDI  increments  from  Old  Age  Assistance  recipients'  grants. 
Thus,  older  public  assistance  recipients  in  those  States  never  receive  the  benefit 
of  whatever  OASDI  increments  are  enacted  into  law. 

We  have  tried,  but  have  not  been  successful,  in  convincing  the  State  of  New 
York  to  reverse  this  practice.  We  know  that  similar  efforts  have  been  made  in 
other  States.  Under  the  circumstances,  it  seems  to  us  that  the  Congress  should 
be  more  restrictive  with  respect  to  the  State  options  on  this  matter. 


"medicare" 


The  enactment  of  Title  XVIII  by  the  Congress  in  1965  was  a  landmark  in 
social  legislation,  not  only  for  older  people  but,  we  believe,  for  everyone  in  our 
country.  It  was  the  first  step  towards  a  system  of  governmental  health  insurance 
for  our  entire  population.  Ours  is  virtually  the  only  western  society  which  does 
not  yet  have  such  a  program.  It  seems  to  us  that  inevitably  we  will  and  must 
have  it. 

H.R.  1W0  takes  the  first  step  in  broadening  this  base  to  include  the  under 
65  disabled  who  have  established  eligibility  for  Disability  Insurance  or  related 
coverage.  We  applaud  and  support  this  step. 

However,  we  must  acknowledge  that  the  early  years  of  the  administration  of 
"Medicare"  generally  has  been  fraught  with  problems,  both  in  terms  of  the  ade- 
quacy of  coverage  and  the  administration  of  the  program  itself.  We  have  found 
that  the  deductible  and  co-insurance  features  work  a  severe  hardship  on  many 
older  people.  The  gradually  increasing  costs  of  Part  B  to  the  participant  are  re- 
grettable and  frequently  beyond  his  capacity  to  pay.  This  will  be  increasingly 
true  if,  as  we  were  advised  by  Commissioner  Ball  recently,  the  premiums  for  Part 
B  will  be  increased  to  more  than  $5.00  per  month  in  1970. 

At  the  very  least,  we  call  for  the  elimination  of  the  monthly  premiums  now 
required  of  elderly  participants  under  Part  B.  If  the  costs  of  absorbing  this 
cannot  be  met  from  the  Trust  Fund  as  it  is  currently  funded,  additional  appro- 
priations should  be  made  from  general  revenues  until  such  time  as  tbe  increased 
wage  base  deductions  from  employers,  employees  and  the  self  employed  can  begin 
to  absorb  these  costs. 

If  the  services  obtained  by  older  people  under  Title  XVIII  are  to  be  meaning- 
ful, out-of-hospital  drugs  must  be  included  in  their  entitlement.  The  absence 
of  this  coverage  heretofore  has  been  a  major  problem  in  the  health  care  of  our 
older  population  and  a  major  shortcoming  of  Title  XVIII.  We  would  go  beyond 
H.R.  14430  and  provide  these  prescriptions  without  benefit  of  the  one  dollar 
($1.00)  co-payment  required  in  that  bill. 

The  Citizens'  Committee  on  Aging  is  particularly  concerned,  following  three 
years  of  concentrated  project  activity,  with  what  we  view  as  serious  weaknesses 
in  the  Home  Care  provisions  of  Title  XVIII.  We  believe  that  not  only  was  the 
initial  definition  of  Home  Care  somewhat  limiting,  but  the  Federal  and  State 
interpretation  and  administration  of  the  statute  has  been  so  restrictive  as  to 
seriously  hamper  the  original  legislative  intent.  This  is  particularly  disturbing  in 
view  of  the  potential  which  the  Home  Care  program  affords  for  accomplishing 
many  desired  ends,  i.e.,  enabling  older  people  to  remain  in  their  own  homes,  find- 
ing less  expensive  forms  of  care  than  those  represented  by  sky-rocketing  institu- 
tional care  costs,  etc.  Initial  "Medicare"  report  figures  indicate  that  something 
on  the  order  of  1%  of  all  "Medicare"  outlays  during  its  first  few  years  have  gone 
to  home  care  costs.  We  suggest  that  this  was  not  the  Congressional  intent.  Further, 
there  is  every  indication  that  the  rigidities  of  the  home  care  program  are  being 
further  tightened  and  services  further  curtailed  administratively.*  We  think  this 
is  unconscionable  in  view  of  the  pressures  on  our  institutions  and  the  need  for 
services  of  all  kinds. 


*See  U.S.  Department  of  Health.  Education,  and  Welfare,  Bureau  of  Health  Inc  ,  Inter- 
mediary Letter  #395,  August  1969. 
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One  solution  to  this  problem  would  be  to  enact  H.R.  13139,  which  would  add 
Home  Maintenance  (Housekeeping)  services  to  the  program  and  thus  allow  large 
numbers  of  older  people  to  remain  in  their  own  homes  through  the  provision  of 
such  services  as  shopping,  meal  preparation,  etc.  For  a  more  detailed  discussion 
of  this  problem,  we  refer  you  to  the  testimony  of  Mrs.  Susan  K.  Kinoy,  Project 
Director  of  our  Home  Health  and  Housing  Program,  who  appeared  before  you  in 
.support  of  H.R.  13139  on  October  22. 

ASSET  RETENTION  PROPOSAL 

We  would  like  to  call  your  attention  to  one  more  area  which  we  think  requires 
change.  Our  concern  is  with  the  eligibility  criteria  established  for  ''Medicaid" 
and  public  assistance  applicants  who- are  over  65  (or  blind  or  disabled).  It  is 
our  understanding  that  the  Social  Security  Act  specifies  that  there  cannot  be 
different  eligibility  levels  for  the  same  program  within  an  administrative  juris- 
diction. We  think  that  this  should  be  modified  in  at  least  one  particular.  We 
would  like  to  suggest  to  the  Committee  that  the  question  of  asset  retention 
(savings)  as  an  eligibility  criterion  differs  in  its  implications  for  those  who 
are  in  the  labor  market  and  those  who  are  not.  Specifically,  families  with  a 
bread  winner  or  potential  bread  winner  have  opportunities  to  recoup  depleted 
savings.  Retirees  or  disabled  persons  who  have  no  further  access  to  the  labor 
market,  can,  by  and  large,  never  recoup  their  savings. 

Therefore,  we  believe  there  is  a  justification  for  a  differentiation  in  eligibility 
levels  based  on  the  above  logic.  Most  older  people  find  it  extremely  difficult 
to  consider  expending  their  meager  savings  in  order  to  become  eligible  for 
medical  assistance  (or  for  that  matter,  public  assistance).  We  have  evidence 
to  support  the  observation  that  the  prospect  of  loss  of  savings  is  so  threatening 
to  large  numbers  of  older  people  that  they  never  apply  for  public  assistance  or 
medical  assistance,  even  at  times  of  great  need. 

We  have  proposed  on  several  occasions  in  recent  years  that  a  differentiation 
be  established  in  recognition  of  the  realities  of  the  income  potential  of  appli- 
cants. This  suggestion  found  favor  with  George  K.  Wyman,  Commissioner  of 
the  New  York  State  Department  of  Social  Services.  In  a  1968  communication, 
Commissioner  Wyman  wrote : 

"I  believe  it  would  be  helpful  should  the  Congress  amend  the  statute  to 
permit  variation  in  assets  for  people  over  age  65.  These  would  be  different  from 
those  in  the  work  force.  One  recommendation  along  this  line  might  be  to  permit 
elderly  persons  to  have  twice  as  much  in  the  way  of  liquid  savings  as  an 
individual  still  working,  on  the  assumption  that  the  employed  person  can 
always  replenish  his  savings  through  his  continued  employment,  while  the 
retired  person  once  having  depleted  his  savings  has  no  way  to  recoup." 

We  feel  that  this  proposal  reflects  a  reality  which  has  not  heretofore  been 
taken  into  consideration.  We  would  be  pleased  to  pursue  this  further  with 
the  Committee. 

The  areas  for  which  your  Committee  has  legislative  jurisdiction  are  not  only 
vast,  but  of  the  utmost  importance  to  everyone.  We  appreciate  the  opportunity 
to  have  been  able  to  present  our  views  in  the  areas  with  which  we  are  primarily 
concerned.  While  we  do  not  envy  the  task  confronting  you,  we  hope  it  will  be 
possible  for  you  to  give  primary  consideration  to  those  areas  that  directly 
affect  the  well-being  of  people.  For  our  part,  we  will  be  happy  to  be  of  any 
further  service  that  will  assist  the  Committee  in  dealing  with  its  responsibilities. 

The  Chairman.  Our  next  witness  is  Mr.  Tomko.  We  appreciate  hav- 
ing you  with  us  today,  sir.  and  if  you  will  identify  yourself  for  the 
record,  rdving  your  name  and  the  capacity  in  which  you  appear,  we 
will  be  glad  to  recognize  you. 

STATEMENT  OP  ANTHONY  TOMKO,  PRESIDENT,  UNITED  STEEL- 
WORKEES  OP  AMERICA,  LOCAL  1408 

Mr.  Tomko.  Mr.  Chairman  and  members  of  the  committee : 
My  name  is  Anthony  Tomko.  I  am  president  of  local  1408,  United 
St  eel  workers  of  America.  McKeesport,  Pa. 
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The  Chairman.  We  are  glad  to  have  you  with  us,  and  you  are 
recognized. 
Mr.  Tomko.  Thank  you. 

I  appear  here  representing  4,700  steelworkers  directly  and  every 
worker  indirectly  who  yearns  for  the  right  to  pursue  happiness  with- 
out the  fear  of  any  financial  insecurity. 

We  take  the  position  that  30  years  of  hard  labor  is  enough  of  a  pen- 
alty for  the  productive  worker  to  pay  for  being  born  in  the  labor  class. 
We  agree  the  expenses  of  a  service  may  demand  a  greater  percent  of 
economic  liability.  But  who  could  rationally  defend  in  a  country,  where 
all  people  are  supposed  to  be  guaranteed  equality,  then  are  denied  this 
by  those  in  government  who  profess  to  represent  them — who  can  prac- 
tice such  hypocrisy  as  to  say  that  the  mind  and  body  of  our  represen- 
tatives require  a  greater  need  of  our  economic  output  to  nourish  such 
mind  and  body  than  does  the  mind  and  body  of  those  they  serve  when 
retirement  becomes  the  determining  factor  ? 

We  have  no  other  choice  but  to  judge  the  facts  and  conclude  that 
even  in  retirement  our  public  servants  set  themselves  off  as  some  elite 
class,  whose  contempt  for  the  productive  worker  that  has  nurtured 
him  at  his  productive  breast,  finds  himself  a  bastardly  product  as  a 
result  of  an  intercourse  of  economic  "self-grandization."  If  class  dis- 
tinction as  practiced  by  separation  carries  into  retirement,  it  creates 
an  unbearable  situation  of  contempt  for  the  productive  worker,  until 
death  once  again  stills  this  class  hatred  and  labor  and  wealth  dwell 
once  again  in  the  serenity  of  equality. 

Yes,  Nature,  who  mothered  us  all  on  this  earth,  has  set  up  equaliza- 
tion standards  that  she  demands  at  birth  and  death.  But  man  denies 
this  is  so  in  his  acts,  believing  he  is  some  kind  of  Messiah  who  sup- 
presses the  products,  giving  to  himself  in  ruthless  determination  more 
than  he  needs  and  to  others  substandard  survival. 

If  this  be  true,  then  the  word  "equality  deserves  another  meaning, 
and  those  in  office  who  repersent  him  have  failed  miserably. 

If  monuments  are  built  to  those  who  predicate  and  continually 
nourish  such  blind  injustice  to  the  productive  worker,  then  the  scales 
of  justice  are  unbalanced.  The  fact  a  productive  worker  was  bom 
into  the  labor  class  does  not  justify  he  perish  as  such. 

Automation  ca7i  be  the  magic  key  of  equalization  and  justice,  but 
there  are  those  who<  still  would  deny  him  the  blue  grass  at  retirement 
that  they  would  not  deny  their  animal.  Industry  has  recognized  the  need 
of  early  retirement  after  30  years,  regardless  of  age.  We  now  ask  our 
honorable  and  distinguished  Senators  and  Congressmen  to  release  the 
productive  worker  of  this  burden  by  granting  him  full  Social  Security 
afte^  30  years,  regardless  of  age. 

We  compliment  those  who  have  pursued  an  adequate  increase.  We 
compliment  those  who  have  pursued  the  need  of  the  much  desired  cost- 
of-living  attachment,  though  a  standard  of  living  based  on  the  gross 
national  product  would  compliment  it  more.  We  will  say  "well  done" 
when  our  representatives  rally  around  this  additional  need  in  the 
Social  Security  bill. 

History  has  shown  time  and  time  again  that  an  affluent  nation  must 
ascend  into  a  period  of  renaissance  with  its  leisure  and  magnificence. 
We  are  fast  approaching  such  a  period.  The  productive  worker  should 
not  be  required  to  suffer  under  such  a  period  but  should  at  last  be  able 
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to  pursue  the  life,  liberty,  and  the  happiness  guaranteed  under  our 
Constitution. 

The  Chairman.  Thank  you  very  much,  Mr.  Tomko,  for  coming  to 
the  committee  and  giving  your  statement. 
Any  questions? 
Thank  you,  sir,  very  much. 
Mr.  Tomko.  I  thank  you,  sir. 
The  Chairman.  Mr.  Gibbons. 

Mr.  Gibbons.  Dr.  Hodes,  we  welcome  you  here  to  the  Committee  on 
Ways  and  Means. 

May  I  say  for  the  benefit  of  the  record  and  for  the  benefit  of  my 
fellow  committee  members  that  Dr.  Hodes  is  a  medical  doctor  from 
my  city  of  Tampa.  He  serves  in  the  Florida  State  Legislature.  He  is 
Chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Welfare  and  Public  Service. 

He  has  distinguished  himself  in  his  legislative  record  by  his  very 
enlightened  attitude  and  his  very  realistic  attitude  toward  social  and 
welfare  problems,  and  I  appreciate  the  fact  that  he  has  come  all  the 
way  to  Washington  today  to  help  this  committee  with  its  vexatious 
problems. 

The  Chairman.  We  do  appreciate  your  coming,  Dr.  Hodes,  because 
you  can  be  very  helpful  to  us  in  both  your  capacity  as  a  medical  physi- 
cian and  as  the  chairman  of  the  committee  of  your  legislature  that 
handles  the  very  matters  we  are  talking  about  today. 

STATEMENT  OF  DR.  RICHARD  S.  HODES,  CHAIRMAN,  COMMITTEE 
ON  PUBLIC  HEALTH  AND  WELFARE,  FLORIDA  HOUSE  OF  REPRE- 
SENTATIVES 

Dr.  Hodes.  Thank  you  very  much,  Mr.  Chairman  and  Congressman 

Gibbons. 

I  came  to  speak  with  the  committee  primarily  as  a  result  of  the  fact 
that  the  Committee  on  Public  Health  and  Welfare  of  the  Florida 
House,  pondering  the  proposals  of  the  President  and  reviewing  them 
carefully,  voted  a  resolution,  which  was  forwarded  to  appropriate 
Members  of  Congress,  supporting  those  proposals  of  the  President  in 
general,  with  the  addendum  that  the  suggestion  of  the  committee  was 
legislation  which  implemented  these  proposals  would  maximize  the 
opportunities  for  State  administration. 

Since  that  time,  only  very  recently,  however,  I  received  a  copy  of 
H.R.  14173,  which  essentially  embodies  the  proposals  of  the  President 
and  I  have  certain  comments  I  would  like  to  make  in  relation  to  this 
bill  indicating  first  my  personal  support  of  the  bill  and  also  a  support 
of  the  case  for  State  administration. 

I  would  like  to  point  out  that  the  States  of  the  Nation,  which  have 
had  the  opportunity  to  enjoy  the  advantages  of  legislative  reappor- 
tionment, have  essentially  changed  their  character  and  structure  a 
great  deal,  so  much  so  that  I  believe  they  are  in  a  much  stronger  pos- 
ture now  to  administratively  handle  their  affairs  successfully  in  meet- 
ing the  needs  of  the  entire  population  of  the  States. 
<  The  reapportioned  Legislature  of  Florida  itself  is  ready  at  this 
time  to  establish  programs  to  meet  the  needs  of  the  people  of  Florida. 
The  health  and  welfare  committee  of  the  house  in  particular  and 
its  staff  is  set  up  in  such  a  way  that  it  is  prepared  to  work  with  and 
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maintain  very  careful  surveillance  of  the  State  executive  agencies. 
And  at  the  same  time  the  committee  has  developed  excellent  lines  of 
communication  with  both  the  Members  of  Congress  and  the  Federal 
executive  branch  in  order  to  develop  and  to  implement  programs  to 
meet  the  needs  of  the  people  of  the  State  of  Florida  and  the  Nation- 
at-large  if  our  advice  is  of  value. 

Now,  of  course,  being  a  State  legislature,  we  do  work  within  a  cer- 
tain framework,  which  is  somewhat  restrictive,  although,  of  course, 
advantageous.  The  framework  in  which  we  work  is  that  of  our  State 
constitution,  which  has  its  limitations,  as  it  should.  We  work  within 
the  framework  of  our  local  governmental  structure  and  the  popula- 
tion distribution  in  our  State,  and  we  also  work  within  the  framework 
of  the  limitations  of  the  economy  of  that  particular  State. 

One  of  the  examples  of  the  success  of  the  Legislature  of  Florida  in 
recent  years  in  developing  its  own  programs  has  been  an  extensive 
executive  reorganization  within  the  State  of  Florida,  which  has  been 
an  entirely  legislative  process.  It  came  about  entirely  as  a  result  of 
legislative  research  and  legislative  action.  As  a  result  of  this,  in  the 
field  in  which  we  are  interested  today,  in  the  field  of  health  and  re- 
habilitation, we  established  the  Florida  State  Department  of  Health 
and  Rehabilitative  Services.  This  department  is  the  most  comprehen- 
sive rehabilitative  agency  in  the  50  States  of  the  Union.  It  embodies 
every  rehabilitative  function  in  the  State  of  Florida,  as  well  as  health 
services  in  the  State  of  Florida,  and  provides  an  excellent  medium 
for  the  development  of  program  planning  and  budgetary  system. 

Particularly,  in  reference  to  H.R.  14173,  I  can  cite  the  fact  that  in 
section  434  of  the  bill,  of  the  law,  actually,  wherein  the  Secretary  is 
mandated  to  use  all  available  additional  agencies  and  programs  that 
are  accessible  to  him  in  carrying  out  manpower  retraining  and  man- 
power development,  a  State  agency  such  as  Florida's  Health  and  Re- 
habilitative Services  is  particular  and  peculiarly  structured  to  allow 
the  Secretary  to  allow  the  State  to  develop  an  administrative  pro- 
gram in  a  single  State  agency  that  can  rehabilitate  an  individual 
whatever  his  disability  under  a  single  program,  which  combines 
health,  welfare  and  other  rehabilitative  services. 

This  agency  is  in  a  position  to  clarify  eligibility. 

I  submit  that  there  may  be  one  problem  in  this  bill  in  which  there  is 
-a  gray  area  between  the  Vocational  Rehabilitation  Act  and  this  par- 
ticular law  which  provides  for  manpower  training.  The  question 
evolves  as  to  who  is  eligible  for  manpower  training  and  who  is  eligible 
under  the  Vocational  Rehabilitation  Act,  and  should  a  Statu  find  that 
the  formulas  for  matching  funds  were  better  under  vocational  reha- 
bilitation, there  will  be  a  tendency  to  ignore  the  provisions  of  H.R. 
14173  and  try  to  throw  the  recipients  eligible  over  into  vocational  reha- 
bilitation, which  is  a  better  matching  formula  from  the  standpoint 
of  the  S  tate. 

Frankly,  as  far  as  the  Health  and  Rehabilitative  Services  Agency  is 
concerned,  it  is  structured  so  that  this  can  be  accomplished  by  the  State 
when  necessary.  In  fact,  we  look  to  very  frequently  under  the  work- 
incentive  program  that  we  have  already  implemented  to  maximize  the 
use  of  vocational  and  rehabilitative  services  so  that  it  handles  the  dis- 
ability of  job  inadaptability  as  a  major  form  of  correction  or  major 
eligibility  criterion  rather  than  the  tradition  of  vocational  rehabilita- 
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tion  criterion,  whch  evolves  itself  as  sort  of  a  form  of  middle-class 
welfare. 

In  other  words,  I  think  we  do  huve,  somewhere  along  the  line,  to 
determine  what  constitutes  job  manpower  training  under  this  par- 
ticular concept  through  the  welfare  services  and  what  constitutes  voca- 
tional rehabilitation,  it  is  a  very  gray  area,  and  eligibility  becomes  a 
difficult  problem. 

I  would  like  to  see  the  States  have  the  opportunity  to  develop  these 
eligibility  guidelines  within  their  own  State.  And  in  an  organization 
sucn  as  Florida's,  wherein  we  have  one  department  with  both  voca- 
tional rehabiliation  and  the  implementing  agency  for  this  particular 
proposal,  the  Secretary  of  this  department  could  easily  establish  guide- 
lines as  to  where  the  eligible  individual  belongs,  whether  he  is  properly 
in  vocational  rehabilitation  or  whether  is  appropriately  under  a  man- 
power training  program. 

So  I  would  suggest  that  perhaps  other  States  might  be  encouraged 
to  combine  as  many  of  their  rehabilitative  functions  into  a  single  State 
agency  as  possible  or  at  least  develop  coordinating  programs  among 
the  State  agencies  that  do  provide  rehabilitation  among  the  various 
disability  recipients. 

The  committee  did  study  the  proposals.  They  expressed  support  for 
them,  and  they  did  specifically  in  their  resolution,  of  which  I  think  the 
chairman  got  a  copy,  state  that  the  State  administration  was  a  prime 
consideration. 

JSTow,  the  bill  in  general  seems  broad  enough  to  accomplish  this 
purpose — if  the  committee  and  the  Congress  is  careful  to  retain  in 
part  section  461,  subparagraph  (b),  which  is  on  page  30,  which  pro- 
vides the  permissive  language  for  State  administration  by  agreement 
with  the  Secretary  of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare.  I  would  like 
to  see,  however,  in  addition  to  the  legislative  intent,  language  under 
section  2  to  strengthen  the  statement  of  intent  of  the  Congress  to 
encourage  the  Secretary  to  engage,  wherever  feasible,  with  the  States 
in  agreements  to  provide  for  State  administration.  I  believe  that  if 
this  were  a  statement  of  congressional  intent  in  the  intent  section  of 
the  bill,  then  it  would  encourage  the  staff  of  the  appropriate  com- 
mittees in  the  Congress  to  oversee  the  executive  branch,  besides  the 
reporting  procedures  that  are  spelled  out,  to  actually  oversee  and 
see  to  it  that  the  Secretary,  whenever  it  is  at  all  feasible,  makes 
maximum  use  of  State  administration  rather  than  Federal  admin- 
istration of  the  programs. 

I  think  a  statement  of  intent  in  the  bill  doing  this,  plus  the  con- 
gressional overview  in  the  future,  would  guarantee  maximizing  the 
use  of  State  administration,  as  opposed  to  the  development  of  Federal 
administration,  which  at  least,  as  far  as  I  detect  the  feeling  of  the 
people  of  Florida  is  concerned,  is  not  attractive  to  the  people  of 
Florida. 

My  own  view  is  that  we  would  prefer  to  see  State  administration 
of  the  federally  assisted  program. 

Additionally,  I  would  like  to  make  the  recommendation  and  feel 
strongly  that  there  is  a  need  to  be  certain  in  the  appropriation  for 
which  this  committee  will  also  be  responsible  that  there  be  sufficient 
funding  to  permit  the  use  of  the  one-half  of  1  percent  which  is  stated 
in  the  bill  for  the  purposes  of  research  and  demonstration  projects 
and  for  the  use  of  the  Secretary  in  development  of  training  and  tech- 
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meal  assistance.  I  think  that  a  look  to  the  future  is  particularly 
important  and  the  use  of  demonstration  projects  and  the  use  of 
training  and  technical  assistance,  particularly  in  those  States  that 
are  not  well  structured  to  make  maximum  use  of  job  training  pro- 
grams, would  be  very,  very  valuable.  And  I  think  the  one-half  of  1 
percent  suggested  in  the  bill  ought  to  be  easily  available  to  the  Sec- 
retary for  the  purposes  of  encouraging  the  development  of  research 
and  demonstration  projects. 

It  is  obvious  from  some  of  the  questions  of  a  feAv  members  of  the 
committee  today  that  our  knowledge,  not  knowledge  so  much  as  far 
as  the  committee  is  concerned  but  the  responses  to  those  questions,  that 
our  knowledge  of  what  we  are  spending  and  what  it  costs  us  and  why 
we  have  the  problems  we  have  is  very,  very  limited,  and  we  need  to 
spend  a  considerable  amount  of  our  effort,  our  thinking,  our  time, 
and  some  of  our  funds  for  the  development  of  programs  and  demon- 
stration projects  to  try  to  find  a  way  to  extricate  this  country  from 
its  growing  problem  of  excessive  welfare  costs  and  excessive  lack  of 
productivity  in  a  massive  segment  of  our  citizenry. 

Mr.  Chairman,  that  concludes  the  extent  of  the  statement  I  have 
to  make.  There  is  no  prepared  copy.  I  received  my  first  view  of  this 
particular  bill  at  3  o'clock  j^esterday  afternoon  and  had  no  opportunity 
to  actually  read  the  bill  until  I  was  on  my  way  to  Washington  on  the 
plane  this  morning.  So  my  expressions  are  purely  based  upon  2  hours  of 
perusal  during  my  examination  of  the  bill  this  morning. 

My  statements  relative  to  the  committee's  action,  however,  were 
the  product  of  a  careful  study  of  the  President's  proposals  and  the 
staff  wrork  that  was  done  by  our  committee  in  advising  our  committee 
membership  of  what  the  President's  proposals  contain. 

The  committee  did  react  to  those  proposals  and  does  in  general  fav- 
orably endorse  the  concept  of  a  Federal -assistance  floor,  manpower 
training,  and  child-care  centers. 

Thank  you. 

The  Chairman.  Thank  you  very  much,  Doctor,  for  coming  to  the 
committee  and  giving  us  this  very  interesting  statement.  We  appre- 
c:afe  your  doing  it. 

Mr.  Gibbons. 

Mr.  Gibbons.  Dr.  Hodes,  I  am  sure  that  you  probably  can't  answer 
some  of  these  questions,  and  I  am  sure  that  you  and  I  can  get  together 
and  work  out  the  answers  to  them.  But  I  just  wanted  to  throw  out  some 
things  here  and  get  us  both  thinking  along  the  same  line. 

Can  you  tell  me  how  many  social  security  recipients  there  -are  in 
Florida  who  also  receive  old-age  assistance?  Or  do  you  all  have  that 
information  ? 

Dr.  Hodes.  We  do  have  the  information. 

Now  we  currently  have  approximately  a  quarter  of  a  million  re- 
cipients of  assistance  totally,  and  I  don't  know  that  I  can  give  you  a 
breakdown  of  how  many  of  those  are  actual  social  security  recipients. 
Among  those  of  the  aged,  the  figure  is  about  85,000.  I  don't  know  how 
many  actually  do  receive  social  security  and  how  many  don't  and  how 
many  of  those  who  are  not  aged  may  receive  some  social  security. 

Mr.  Gibbons.  I  recall  when  I  used  to  be  a  member  of  the  State  leg- 
islature, every  time  Congress  would  increase  the  social  security  bene- 
fits, we  would  always  get  caught  in  the  embarrassing  position  of  see- 
ing our  people  in  Florida  not  get  much  of  an  increase  because  so  many 
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social  security  recipients  were  on  old-age  assistance  and  the  legislature 
had  a  fixed  ceiling  on  old-age  assistance  budgets.  We  went  through  that 
process  of  waiting  a  year  or  2  years  for  the  legislature  to  readjust  the 
ceiling  on  older  people,  at  which  time  they  were  actually  just  swapping 
dollars.  When  they  got  more  social  security  dollars,  they  lost  old-age 
assistance  dollars. 
Is  that  still  true? 

Dr.  Hodes.  Mr.  Gibbons,  I  didn't  come  prepared  to  speak  to  the 
bill  which  you  refer,  but  I  can  say  this.  It  is  my  impression  that 
increases  in  social  security  assistance  doesn't  really  benefit  the  indi- 
vidual who  really  needs  it  the  most.  It  benefits  those  individuals  who 
usually  have  some  outside  source  of  income,  and  he  gets  a  little  bit 
more.  And  those  individuals  who  are  in  greatest  need,  as  you  have 
indicated,  are  the  ones  who  suffer,  because  then  we  do  cut  back  on 
other  support  programs  and  the  status  quo  is  maintained  by  those 
in  greatest  need.  And  yet  the  costs  continue  to  go  up. 

I  might  state  that  I  am  not  particularly  in  favor  of  raising  the  salary 
levels  for  social  security  taxation  either,  as  long  as  you  mentioned 
the  bill.  That  is  a  personal  opinion. 

Mr.  Gibbons.  The  Florida  Legislature  hasn't  decided  when  it  is 
going  to  meet  next  year,  have  they  ? 

Dr.  Hodes.  No,  the  Florida  Legislature,  I  understand,  will  con- 
vene the  last  part  of  November  or  the  first  of  December  to  make  a 
decision  about  convening. 

If  I  may  again  give  a  personal  opinion,  from  the  reaction  I  have 
seen,  it  appears  that  April  will  still  be  the  convention  date  for  the 
legislature  and  may  well  be  a  coordinate  time  with  the  primaries. 

Mr.  Gibbons.  So  any  increase  in  social  security  benefits  in  Florida 
insofar  as  these  people  who  also  receive  old-age  assistance  would  tend 
to  neutralize  each  other  and  the  State  would  end  up  with  more  old-age 
assistance  funds  ? 

Dr.  Hodes.  I  would  expect  we  would  be  able  to  hold  back  old-age 
assistance  funds  because  of  the  increase  in  social  security  and  would 
not  be  voting  out  any  additional  support  until  the  beginning  of  our 
fiscal  year  on  July  1.  The  current  mood  and  financial  problems  in 
Florida  are  such  that  we  might  even  seize  upon  this  opportunity  as 
a  means  of  saving  some  other  money,  and  the  individuals  who  really 
need  to  get  some  support  won't  get  it  as  a  result  of  the  increase  in 
social  security  benefits. 

Mr.  Gibbons.  From  your  personal  of  this  bill,  could  you  tell  me  what 
agency  in  Florida  would  probably  handle  the  family-assistance  part 
of  it? 

Dr.  Hodes.  It  would  be  handled  by  the  division  of  family  services, 
which  is  a  division  of  the  Department  of  Health  and  Rehabilitative 
Services. 

I  do  feel  that  the  Department  will,  however,  if  it  is  allowed  to 
draw  its  own  plans  and  establish  its  own  programs,  draw  upon  many 
other  divisions  that  are  in  the  Department  for  handling  other  dis- 
abilities. We  may  even  use  some  vocational  rehabilitation  counselors 
at  times,  and  we  will  try  to  bring  into  the  Department  our  unemploy- 
ment area. 

Currently  the  division  of  unemployment,  State  employment  office, 
is  in  the  Department  of  Commerce  and  not  in  the  Department  of 
Health  and  Rehabilitative  Services. 
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The  Chairman.  I  wonder  if  you  had  any  suggestions  from  State 
people  or  from  the  national  people  as  to  who  would  handle  the  train- 
ing part  of  this  in  Florida,  the  job-opportunities  part. 

Dr.  Hodes.  No,  we  have  no  particular  suggestion. 

Currently  our  Division  of  Vocational  Kehabilitation  has  access  to 
job-training  f  acilities  in  the  State,  and  we  do  have  an  actively  develop- 
ing program  in  vocational  education,  developing  throughout  the  State 
at  the  present  time.  We  also  have  some  comprehensive  high  school 
structures  and  things  of  this  sort.  But  as  far  as  a  single  agency  that 
will  handle  job  training  is  concerned,  at  the  moment  I  would  not 
venture  a  guess  as  to  what  division  this  would  be  assigned  to. 

Mr.  Gibbons.  I  know  Florida  has  recently  implemented  the  work- 
incentive  program.  How  many  people  do  we  have  enrolled  in  it?  Can 
you  tell  me  ? 

Dr.  Hodes.  How  many  people  are  what  ? 

Mr.  Gibbons.  The  work-incentive,  the  WIN,  program. 

Dr.  Hodes.  I  understand  that  currently  we  have  4,000  participants 
in  the  work-incentive  porgram.  The  program  is  relatively  young.  It 
has  only  been  in  operation  July,  August,  September,  about  Zy2  months. 
I  couldn't  begin  to  give  you  an  evaluation  of  it  at  the  present  time. 

Mr.  Gibbons.  I  remember  seeing  the  other  day  an  article  about 
the  one-stop  service  center  type  facility  for  rendering  assistance  to 
people  who  are  on  welfare  or  who  are  disadvantaged,  in  which  you 
participated. 

Could  you  explain  that  to  me  a  little  more  ? 

Dr.  Hodes.  Certainly. 

In  developing  the  Department  of  Health  and  Eehabilitative  Serv- 
ices, the  legislature  developed  an  agency  which  combined  in  a  single 
agency  a  combination  of  many  functions,  which  are  currently  carried 
out  by  a  multiplicity  of  State  agencies.  And  mentioning  only  the  most 
prominent  of  them,  I  will  mention  it  included  the  correctional  insti- 
tutions, youth  services  institutions,  such  as  juvenile  centers,  and  that 
sort  of  thing,  alcoholic  rehabilitation,  mental  health,  mental  retarda- 
tion, vocational  rehabilitation,  family  services  and  public  health  agen- 
cies. And  this  includes  blind  services,  and  crippled  children  services 
as  well. 

What  we  are  attempting  to  do  is  not  just  make  this  an  executive 
monster  which  operates  only  at  the  State  level  and  yet  doesn't  provide 
any  coordination  at  the  local  level.  We  are  attempting  to  establish  in 
the  community  a  single  area  wherein  all  of  these  agencies  have  suffi- 
cient representation  so  that  someone  who  is  in  need  of  help,  who  may 
be  eligible  for  some  State  service,  can  go  for  support  and  can  get  his 
advice  and  his  direction  in  one  location. 

What  we  have  done  with  very  minimal  funding  at  the  moment  is  we 
have  established  two  one-stop  centers  in  the  city  of  Tampa,  one  in  a 
model  cities  area  and  another  in  a  ghetto  area  of  the  community, 
wherein  right  in  the  neighborhood  anyone  who  has  any  need  of  some 
kind  of  help  but  doesn't  know  who  is  going  to  help  him  can  go  to  this 
one-stop  center  and  there  he  will  receive  counseling  from  a  family 
services  counselor.  Or  if  vocational  rehabilitation  services  are  indi- 
cated, he  will  receive  such  counseling. 

Each  city  one-stop  center  is  a  referral  agency,  which  sends  this 
individual  to  the  appropriate  place  where  he  can  get  the  maximum 
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amount  of  service  for  the  disability  he  happens  to  have,  based  on  an 
evaluation  of  that  disability  by  a  trained  counselor. 

Now,  this  will  save  that  individual  having  to  shop  around  from 
agency  to  agency  trying  to  find  out  where  he  can  get  some  help  from 
State  government,  we  hope  to  have  these  in  all  of  the  urban  and  some 
of  the  rural  areas.  Two  centers  have  been  established,  one  in  Tampa 
and  one  in  the  city  of  Quincy,  which  is  in  Gadsden  County  and  which 
is  a  rural  community  in  the  Panhandle  of  western  Florida. 

These  are  local  representations  of  the  entire  State  department  to 
t  ry  to  draw  together  all  of  the  agencies  that  handle  disabilities  within 
the  State.  And  we  hope  to  see  these  expanded  throughout  the  State. 
They  are  not  particularly  expensive  to  set  up,  but  they  are  very,  very 
valuable  in  creating  accessibility  of  all  State  services  to  the  citizenry 
where  it  is  needed  the  most.  We  will  hope  to  establish  these  in  a  trailer- 
type  situation  in  migrant  labor  areas  where  there  are  migrant  laborers, 
so  thev.  too,  can  have  the  advantage  of  State  services  when  they  are 
needed. 

Mr.  Gibbons.  That  sounds  like  very  progressive  thinking.  I  kno^v 
the  problem  that  a  disadvantaged  person  lias  of  going  and  finding 
an  office,  maybe  not  in  the  central  city  but  sometimes  on  the  outskirts, 
and  having  to  go  from  one  office  to  another  to  find  out  whether  or  not 
he  fits  in  a  particular  slot.  Then,  after  maybe  a  week  or  so  of  trying, 
lie  finds  out  he  falls  between  all  the  agencies*  and  nothing  is  done  for 
him. 

I  think  you  have  hit  on  a  really  good  system  of  maximizing  the 
dollar. 

Dr.  ITodes.  Mr.  Gibbons,  we  think  that  this  particular  system  is  so 
good  that  we  think  that  we  can  administer  a  program  of  the  type  that 
is  proposed  in  H.R.  14173  so  well  that  we  should  be  given  the  maxi- 
mum opportunity  to  develop  our  own  administrative  plan  and  other 
States  should  attempt  to  develop  similar  organizations  plans. 

Some  States  are  doing  quite  well  in  this  area.  We  studied  them  all. 
The  State  of  Iowa  is  doing  a  superb  job.  They  unfortunately  left  voca- 
tional rehabilitation  out  of  their  program.  California  is  doing  a  pretty 
good  job,  too. 

Mr-  Gibbons.  Do  you  have  people  in  these  centers  from  the  State 
employment  offices  ? 

Dr.  Hodes.  Yes:  the  department  of  health  and  rehabilitative  serv- 
ices is  working  with  the  Department  of  Commerce  so  that  we  do  get 
people  from  the  State  employment  offices  in  the  centers  as  well. 

We  have  to  determine  whether  the  individual  can  hold  a  job,  if  he 
can't  hold  a  job,  where  he  can  get  the  job  training,  and  try  to  even 
establish  and  have  a  job  waiting  for  him  when  he  gets  through  with 
his  training  period. 

They  have  also  maintained  a  certain  amount  of  liaison  with  those 
agencies  that  are  set  up  at  local  government  that  are  purely  Federal 
in  structure,  such  as  neighborhood  service  centers  and  things  of  this 
sort. 

But  this  is  essentially  a  State  office  operating  to  provide  the  services 
that  the  State  has  to  offer  for  its  citizens  that  are  in  need. 

Mr.  Gibbons.  Have  you  been  able  to  get  these  linked  with  the  Social 
Security  Administration  ? 

Dr.  Hodes.  As  yet,  no  one  from  the  Social  Security  Administration 
is  in  the  office. 
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Mr.  Gibbons.  Don't  you  think  it  would  be  a  good  idea  to  get  the 
Social  Security  people  out  of  their  offices  and  into  where  the  people 
are? 

Dr.  Hodes.  It  would  be  very  helpful. 

Mr.  Gibbons.  You  know  how  illogically  they  are  located.  Have  you 
been  able  to  find  the  new  social  security  office  in  Tampa  ? 
Dr.  Hodes.  I  know  the  address,  Mr.  Gibbons. 
Mr.  Gibbons.  Don't  try  to  go  there  on  the  bus. 

Dr.  Hodes.  It  is  a  nice  building  but  not  very  accessible.  We  do  keep 
a  pretty  good  telephone  line  open  to  them,  and  social  security  is  very 
important  to  them,  obviously. 

Mr.  Gibbons.  Would  it  be  a  good  idea  for  us  to  require  that  the  so- 
cial security  offices  be  in  areas  where  the  people  can  find  them  ? 

Dr.  Hodes.  From  the  expressions  I  have  heard  of  patients,  for  exam- 
ple, who  are  trying  to  get  their  medicare  situation  straightened  out, 
they  tell  me  they  have  no  way  of  getting  to  the  social  security  office, 
and  could  I  tell  them  how  to  get  there  as  a  physician.  I  can  tell  you 
that  some  accessibility  to  that  social  security  office  in  areas  where  an 
automobile  is  the  primary  means  of  travel  is  vital,  because  in  many  of 
our  cities,  in  the  South  particularly,  urban  transit  systems  are  not  good 
and  the  automobile  is  the  primary  means  of  travel,  and  the  very  people 
who  need  to  get  to  the  social  security  office  are  not  in  a  position  to 
drive  an  automobile.  So  we  need  to  get  those  offices  out  on  a  distribu- 
tive basis. 

Mr.  Gibbons.  Thank  you,  Doctor. 

The  Chairman.  Are  there  any  further  questions  ? 

Again,  we  thank  you,  Doctor. 

Dr.  Hodes.  I  thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman  and  members  of  the  com- 
mittee. 

The  Chairman.  Our  last  witness  today  is  Dr.  Rivlin. 

Dr.  Rivlin,  we  remember  you  when  you  were  over  in  the  Department 
of  HEW  recently.  I  understand  you  are  now  with  the  Brookings 
Institution. 

STATEMENT  OF  DR.  ALICE  M.  EIVLIN,  BROOKINGS  INSTITUTION 

Dr.  Rivlin.  That  is  right,  Mr.  Chairman. 

The  Chairman.  We  are  glad  to  have  you  with  us  on  this  matter. 
Dr.  Rivlin.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman. 

Mr.  Chairman  and  members  of  the  committee,  my  name  is  Alice  M. 
Rivlin.  I  am  an  economist  and  a  Senior  Fellow  of  the  Brookings  In- 
stitution. In  the  Johnson  administration,  I  was  Assistant  Secretary 
of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare  for  Planning  and  Evaluation.  In 
that  post  I  was  responsible  among  other  things,  for  examining  the 
effectiveness  of  welfare  and  other  antipoverty  programs  and  assessing 
the  advantages  and  disadvantages  of  alternative  income-maintenance 
systems.  I  am  happy  to  draw  on  that  experience  to  give  the  committee 
my  personal  views  on  the  administration's  proposed  welfare  reform. 

I  strongly  support  the  main  features  of  the  administration's  pro- 
posed welfare-reform  bill,  especially  the  family-assistance  program. 
If  enacted,  this  program  would  correct  many  of  the  defects  of  the 
present  welfare  system  for  the  United  States. 

Let  me  make  clear  at  the  outset  that  I  do  not  believe  the  bill  goes 
far  enough.  It  does  put  a  Federal  floor  under  welfare  payments  for 
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families  with  children.  This  is  important  and  extends  aid  to  the  poor- 
est of  the  poor ;  but  the  proposed  floor  is  not  high  enough.  It  is  far 
below  what  the  Government,  itself,  regards  as  a  poverty  level  income. 
Millions  of  families  with  children  would  still  be  living  below  the 
poverty  line.  The  bill  does  extend  aid  to  the  working  poor  for  whom 
there  is  presently  no  federally  supported  assistance.  This  change,  too, 
is  extremely  important.  It  helps  many  families  in  desperate  straits 
and  corrects  one  of  the  most  glaring  inequities  of  the  present  welfare 
system.  However,  the  bill  does  nothing  to  help  those  impoverished 
persons  without  children  who  are  not  covered  by  present  welfare 
programs. 

I  am  among  those  who  believe  that  the  Nation's  present  priorities 
are  wrong.  We  are  devoting  far  too  great  a  proportion  of  our  total 
resources  to  private  luxury  and  not  enough  to  public  needs.  We  are 
devoting  far  too  great  a  proportion  of  our  public  funds  to  military 
purposes  and  not  enough  to  the  urgent  domestic  programs.  We  can 
afford  a  far  better  education  system  than  we  have  now,  improved 
health  services,  cleaner  air,  purer  water,  and  a  more  healthy  and  at- 
tractive environment  in  which  to  live.  We  can  also  afford  to  eradicate 
poverty  in  the  United  States.  No  one  need  live  in  squalor  and  destitu- 
tion in  America. 

The  bill  before  us  does  not  constitute  a  drastic  reorientation  of  na- 
tional priorities.  It  is  based  on  the  assumption  that  until  the  war  is 
stopped  there  will  be  limited  resources  available  to  meet  the  needs  of 
the  poor.  If  one  accepts  this  assumption — and  I  am  afraid  to  be  real- 
istic, one  must — then  it  is  necessary  to  ask  two  questions  about  this 
bill:  (1)  Does  it  aid  those  who  need  it  most?  (2)  Does  it  move  us 
toward  a  better  income  maintenance  system?  I  believe  it  does. 

Although  the  question  of  "welfare"  or  income  maintenance  appears 
to  be  a  divisive  and  controversial  one,  I  do  not  believe  there  is  really 
much  disagreement  among  most  Americans  on  the  kind  of  income 
maintenance  system  they  would  like  to  have.  Most  people  recognize 
the  necessity  of  society's  extending  aid  to  those  in  need  and  want  a 
dignified,  equitable  system  of  income  maintenance  which  is  fairly 
administered  and  which  accomplishes  three  things:  (1)  It  assures 
adequate  incomes  for  all.  (2)  It  encourages  work.  (3)  It  encourages 
families  to  stay  together. 

Moreover,  it  is  clear  to  all  of  us  that  we  do  not  have  such  a  system 
now.  The  present  welfare  system  is  inequitable.  There  are  great  dis- 
parities in  payment  levels  among  States.  Families  headed  by  women 
receive  aid  and  equally  needy  families  headed  by  men  are  excluded. 
The  system  has  perverse  incentives.  It  discourages  people  from  work- 
ing and  encourages  men  to  leave  their  families  or  not  to  marry.  Its 
complex  rules  encourage  arbitrary  and  discriminatory  administration. 
Above  all,  the  present,  system  does  not  keep  people  out  of  poverty. 
Many  of  those  covered  received  abysmally  small  benefits  and  millions 
of  needy  families  are  not  covered  at  all. 

I  do  not  believe  that  the  present  welfare  system  can  be  patched  up. 
In  its  present  form  it  is  basicallv  unimprovable.  The  fundamental  dif- 
ficulty lies  in  the  categorical  nature  of  the  program — especiallv  in 
the  artificial  and  outmoded  distinction  between  men  and  women.  The 
present  system,  designed  in  the  19o0'c.  assumes  that  women  with 
families  are  unable  to  work  and  are,  therefore,  deserving  of  public 
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aid.  Men,  by  contrast — unless  disabled  or  unemployed  under  a  very 
restrictive  definition — are  assumed  able  to  keep  their  families  out  of 
poverty  and,  therefore,  undeserving  of  public  aid.  This  assumption 
flies  in  the  face  of  the  obvious  fact  that  the  man  with  limited  education 
and  training  can  often  find  work  only  intermittently  or  at  wages  which 
are  not  adequate  to  support  a  family. 

The  attempt  to  maintain  this  arbitrary  distinction  between  men 
and  women,  between  the  employable  and  unemployable,  has  been  re- 
sponsible for  many  of  the  defects  of  our  welfare  system.  It  has  led 
to  administrative  indignities  like  the  man-in-the-house  rule.  It  has  pro- 
vided incentives  for  men  with  low  earnings  to  leave  their  families  or 
avoid  taking  on  family  responsibilities.  It  has  limited  the  incentives  for 
women  in  poverty  to  become  self-supporting  and  it  has  led  to  resent- 
ment of  the  whole  welfare  system  by  wage  earners.  But  most  important, 
this  arbitrary  distinction  has  made  the  present  welfare  system  es- 
sentially unimprovable.  Any  attempt  to  raise  the  payment  levels  for 
presently  covered  families  has  both  positive  and  negative  effects.  It 
helps  those  who  are  presently  covered,  but  widens  the  disparities 
between  the  covered  and  the  uncovered  and  intensifies  perverse  incen- 
tives and  the  resentment  of  the  system. 

In  order  to  have  a  viable  income  maintenance  system,  we  must 
abolish  these  outmoded  and  indefensible  distinctions.  We  must  move 
to  a  general  system  which  helps  people  because  they  are  in  need — not 
because  they  fall  in  some  arbitrary  category — and  does  so  without 
destroying  incentives  to  work  or  family  cohesion.  Until  we  do  this,  it 
will  be  impossible  to  raise  payments  to  adequate  levels,  or  significantly 
reduce  the  disparities  among  States. 

The  administration's  bill  moves  a  long  way  toward  abolishing  these 
unworkable  distinctions,  at  least  for  families  with  children.  It  replaces 
the  present  aid  to  dependent  children  with  a  new  family  assistance 
plan  which  aids  all  families  with  children,  on  the  basis  of  need.  A 
family  of  four  would  be  guaranteed  an  income  of  $1,600  a  year — more 
with  food  stamps — and  would  be  allowed  to  keep  the  first  $720  of 
earnings  without  reduction  in  welfare  payments.  Above  that  amount 
the  payment  would  be  reduced  $1  for  every  $2  earned.  States  whose 
payments  under  the  existing  AFDC  program  are  already  higher  than 
this  level  would  be  required  to  maintain  their  effort  and  pay  supple- 
mentary benefits  to  families  covered  by  present  programs — although 
not  to  those  newly  covered. 

The  two  important  features  of  the  family  assistance  program — the 
Federal  floor  and  the  extension  of  coverage  to  the  working  poor — 
provide  help  to  those  who  need  it  most.  The  program  would  raise 
payment  levels  for  families  with  children  in  the  poorest  States — surely 
the  poorest  of  the  poor.  It  would  also  extend  help  for  the  first  time  to 
the  most  needy  of  the  working  poor.  Moreover,  these  two  features  in 
combination  provide  a  base  for  further  improvements  in  the  coverage 
and  the  adequacy  of  the  system. 

I  would,  therefore,  urge  the  committee  to  give  this  bill  favorable 
consideration  and  to  preserve  its  most  important  features — the  Fed- 
eral floor  and  help  for  the  working  poor.  I  would,  however,  strongly 
ursre  the  committee  to  go  beyond  the  provisions  of  this  bill — to  take 
a  bigger  step  in  the  direction  of  a  really  adequate  income  maintenance- 
system  : 
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1.  The  Federal  floor  should  be  higher  than  that  proposed  in  the 
bill.  Although,  of  course,  every  raise  makes  it  a  good  deal  more 
expensive. 

2.  Coverage  should  be  extended  to  all  persons  in  need — not  just 
families  with  children.  Although,  again,  of  course  this  makes  it  more 
expensive. 

3.  Incentives  should  be  provided  for  the  States  to  improve  their 
supplementary  benefit  programs  and  to  extend  them  beyond  those 
presently  eligible. 

The  administration's  proposal  would  narrow  the  disparities  among 
the  States  by  raising  payment  levels  in  the  lowest  States  but  would 
not  give  the  States  already  above  the  minimums  any  monetary  incen- 
tives to  improve  the  coverage  or  adequacy  of  their  programs. 

Finally,  I  regard  the  work  test  as  both  unnecessary  and  potentially 
abusive.  Under  the  President's  program,  family  heads  would  be  re- 
quired to  register  for  work  and  training  if  they  were  not  already  fully 
employed  and  were  not  mothers  of  children  under  six.  The  number  of 
persons  affected  by  this  test  is  relatively  smalh  since  a  majority  of  the 
poor  are  either  working  already  or  are  mothers  of  small  children. 
Moreover,  the  available  evidence  would  indicate  that  most  family  heads 
at  low-income  levels  want  to  work  and  are  eager  for  training  and 
employment  opportunities.  Even  if  training  and  day-care  programs 
are  stepped  up  as  rapidly  as  possible,  the  demand  for  these  services 
will  far  outrun  the  supply,  without  any  compulsion.  The  advantages 
of  compelling  the  few  who  do  not  want  to  work  are  far  less  than  the 
dangers  inherent  in  having  such  a  weapon  of  compulsion  in  the  hands 
of  a  few  administrators  who  might  use  it  to  force  unwilling  persons 
into  substandard  jobs. 

In  short,  I  believe  this  bill  has  many  good  features,  that  it  is  a  sound 
structural  reform  of  the  welfare  system,  and  that  it  deserves  both 
support  and  improvement. 

Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman. 

The  Chairman.  Thank  you  very  much,  Dr.  Rivlin,  for  bringing 
your  statement  to  the  committee.  We  appreciate  your  doing  it. 
Are  there  any  questions  ? 
Mr.  Btjsh.  I  have  one  question,  Mr.  Chairman. 
The  Chaie^ian.  Mr.  Bush. 

Mr.  Bush.  On  the  first  page  I  think  it  was  a  very  good  statement, 
Doctor,  that,  "We  are  devoting  too  great  a  proportion  of  our  total  re- 
sources to  private  luxury."  Is  that  referring  to  Government,  or  is  that 
referring  to  individuals  ? 

Dr.  RrvLix.  It  is  a  backhanded  way  of  saying  that  I  don't  favor  tax 
cuts  right  now  at  the  expense  of  public  programs. 

Mr.  Bush.  Then  the  last  one  that  I  would  want  you  to  further  elabo- 
rate on  is  this  compulsion.  I  think  from  the  testimony  we  had  before 
us  a  couple  of  years  ago,  the  committee  felt  that  with  the  work  incen- 
tive, training  and  day  care  that  then  after  all  that  if  people  were 
unwilling  to  work,  that  it  might  be  appropriate  after  all  those  things 
fail  that  some  degree  of  compulsion  be  applied.  Do  you  feel  pretty 
strongly  about  your  opposition  to  carry  compulsion  ? 

Dr.  Rivlix.  Well,  I  think  you  have  to  weigh  advantages  and  disad- 
vantages. A  compulsory  work  provision  does  put  a  weapon  in  the  hands 
of  a  welfare  administrator  who  may  want  to  force  a  woman  into  the 
cotton  fields  of  the  South  or  into  a  substandard  job  in  the  Xorth. 
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I  would  much  rather  rely  on  incentives — on  opening  real  opportu- 
nities to  people  to  work  in  good  paying  jobs  with  adequate  care  for 
their  children — than  make  it  a  compulsory  feature. 

As  a  practical  matter,  I  think  that  the  chances  of  being  able  to 
fulfill  the  demand  for  training  and  day  care  in  the  next  few  years 
on  the  pari:  of  those  who  want  to  work  are  so  slim  that  we  don't  really 
need  the  compulsory  provision. 

Mr.  Bush.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman. 

Mr.  Gibbons.  May  I  ask  a  question  ? 

The  Chairman.  Mr.  Gibbons. 

Mr.  Gibbons.  Isn't  it  true  that  we  just  have  some  jobs  in  society 
that  are  not  really  attractive?  For  instance,  I  used  to  discount  this 
but  I  now  believe  it  is  true.  I  often  run  into  people  in  my  part  of 
the  country  who  are  engaged  in  farming.  We  don't  have  any  cotton 
but  we  have  a  lot  of  farming  to  do.  They  complain  constantly  that 
they  can't  get  employees.  They  say  if  they  get  one  on  a  job  he  will 
stay  for  3  or  4  days  until  he  gets  enough  money  to  get  a  bottle  of  wine 
and  then  he  goes  off  and  they  can't  get  help.  If  they  had  a  complete 
system  of  supplying  all  the  needs  I  don't  know  whether  you  would 
ever  get  some  people  to  do  some  of  the  jobs  if  we  just  had  some 
people  that  could  say,  "I  can  get  a  home  and  I  can  get  a  roof  and  the 
medical  care  and  the  food  I  want." 

Some  people's  wants  and  desires  are  so  small  that  I  don't  think 
they  would  ever  rise  above  that  and  maybe  we  would  never  get  the 
crops  harvested.  Isn't  that  one  of  the  things  we  have  to  face  in  our 
society  ? 

Dr.  Rivlin.  Well,  I  think  there  is  a  problem  that  there  are  jobs 
that  need  to  be  done  that  just  are  not  very  attractive  but  I  would  not 
favor  using  the  welfare  system  as  a  way. 

Mr.  Gibbons.  I  am  really  searching  for  a  way  to  find  ways  to  make 
this  job  attractive.  How  can  you  make  a  job  of  picking  oranges  or 
picking  strawberries  or  tomatoes,  or  even  corn,  attractive  enough  to 
keep  people  doing  that  all  the  time  ? 

It  is  hard  work.  It  is  back-breaking  work. 

Dr.  Rivlin.  I  have  never  run  a  farm.  I  am  not  an  expert  on  agri- 
cultural problems  

Mr.  Gibbons.  It  is  a  real  tough  problem.  I  know  the  farmers  in  my 
area.  If  just  one  told  me  I  would  think  it  may  be  just  that  one  farmer 
but  in  the  last  7  or  8  years  I  have  talked  to  hundreds  of  farmers 
who  stop  me  and  say,  "I  just  can't  get  the  labor  I  need  to  help  harvest 
the  crops."  I  have  tried  to  think  of  some  way  to  get  that  person  help. 
Of  course,  we  have  cut  out  the  bringing  of  people  from  overseas  to 
do  the  harvesting.  It  is  a  very  difficult  job. 

Dr.  Rivlin.  Well,  it  is. 

Mr.  Gibbons.  It  is  one  of  the  more  unattractive  jobs  in  society. 

Dr.  Rivlin.  I  think  there  must  be  some  way  of  organizing  farming 
so  that  farm  laborers  are  paid  what  the  rest  of  the  society  regards  as 
a  living  wage  and  work  under  reasonable  conditions. 

Mr.  Gibbons.  Well,  the  farm  employers  in  my  area  tell  me  that  they 
pay  real  good  wages.  It  is  very  hard  to  see  whether  the  wages  are  ac- 
curate but  some  of  the  wages  they  cite  would  be  very  attractive.  But 
it  is  a  problem  you  still  haven't  licked. 

Thank  you. 
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The  Chairman.  I  am  always  hesitant  to  ask  a  doctor  of  economics 
any  questions,  especially  when  I  have  a  graduate  economist  sitting 
here  on  the  committee.  Because  so  many,  many  people,  Dr.  Eivlin, 
engaged  in  the  actual  operation  of  the  welfare  program  in  the  several 
States  manifest,  or  at  least  state  some  of  the  points  you  stated  in  your 
paper,  particularly  about  the  matter  of  acquiring  training  and  work 
if  work  is  available,  I  just  wonder  if  that  is  in  keeping  with  the  kind 
of  economics  that  I  learned  when  I  was  in  college.  I  was  always  told 
that  it  was  good  business  for  us  to  fully  utilize  all  of  our  resources  and 
that  we  should  make  every  effort  to  see  to  it  that  all  of  our  resources 
were  at  all  times  being  fully  utilized  and  in  proper  priorities  at  the 
same  time. 

It  would  seem  to  me  that  the  greatest  resource  we  have  is  manpower 
and  when  I  say  manpower  I  mean  women  as  well  if  they  want  to  work. 
I  don't  see  much  in  this  program  that  has  been  advanced  that  satisfies 
me  any  more  than  I  see  in  the  existing  welfare  program  in  this  regard. 
I  am  referring  to  our  high  responsibility  to  do  everything  that  we  can 
to  see  to  it  that  the  executive  department  and  the  States  do  everything 
they  can  to  help  people  to  help  themselves  in  order  that  somehow  or 
other  those  persons'  abilities  become  a  part  of  our  list  of  resources. 

Do  you  see  in  this  program  anything  that  goes  in  the  direction  of 
helping  these  persons  to  help  themselves  ? 

Dr.  Eivlin.  Yes,  but  it  is  not  a  brandnew  thing.  It  continues  in 
the  direction  of  the  WIN  program  and  other  things  that  you  have 
enacted  before.  There  are  no  stronger  incentives  in  this  bill  to  go  to 
work  than  we  have  now,  in  terms  of  the  amount  of  earnings  which 
can  be  kept  by  somebody  who  is  on  welfare  and  the  conditions  under 
which  someone  who  is  on  the  margin  of  working  or  not  working  can 
receive  aid. 

One  of  the  problems  for  the  women  on  welfare  is  that  if  they  go 
off  and  get  a  good  job  they  may  be  doing  better  than  they  were  on 
welfare,  but  there  is  always  the  problem  that  if  they  lose  the  job  it 
takes  a  very  long  time  to  get  back  on  welfare.  There  is  a  risk  of  not 
being  able  to  do  that,  and  being  hungry  in  the  meantime.  By  extend- 
ing the  coverage  to  the  working  poor  and  making  it  a  much  more 
general  program,  some  of  these  difficulties  are  eliminated.  Also,  one 
real  problem  for  the  women  is  the  absence  of  good  child  care  facilities. 

The  Chairman.  We  authorized  that  last  time  in  1967. 

Dr.  Eivlin.  I  am  saying  this  is  not  new.  It  is  just  more  of  it. 

The  Chairman.  It  is  just  more  of  it.  We  started  in  1962  and  gave 
the  States  the  option  by  saying  we  will  participate  with  them  if  they 
set  this  up  and  some  of  them  did  it  in  a  few  counties.  We  had  one  of 
the  Oregon  county  welfare  directors  before  our  committee  in  executive 
session  explaining  to  us  in  1967  how  she  had  made  it  work  in  her 
particular  county,  but  I  couldn't  find  much  evidence  throughout  the 
country  that  the  voluntary  arrangement  had  caused  very  many  people 
to  go  to  work.  I  have  been  greatly  disappointed  with  the  performance 
so  far  of  the  1967  amendments,  even  though  there  is  a  requirement  for 
training.  We  have  left  to  the  decision  of  the  caseworker  the  question 
of  whether  this  is  a  suitable  person,  a  suitable  case  for  training.  I  don't 
know  how  we  can  help  them  to  improve  their  own  lot  in  life.  To  me  it 
is  education  and  training  that  does  it.  Most  of  them  are  in  this  position, 
I  presume,  because  of  lack  of  skills,  are  they  not  ? 
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Dr.  Rivlin.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  Aren't  they  capable  of  being  trained  to  greater 
skills? 

Dr.  Rivlin.  Oh,  I  think  so. 

The  Chairman.  We  have  done  far  more  with  the  poverty  program 
in  one  county  in  my  State  in  training  people  than  I  think  they  have 
done  altogether  under  the  1967  amendments  in  my  State,  statewide, 
in  training  people  to  do  things  that  were  available. 

I  know  some  300  persons  who  were  on  AFDC  in  just  one  county 
alone  who  were  trained  and  were  doing  jobs  in  hospitals  and  nursing 
homes  where  jobs  were  plentiful  and  they  have  still  not  filled  all  of 
them.  They  are  satisfied.  We  had  one  lady  come  up  here  who  was  left 
by  her  husband  who  was  a  tenant  farmer.  He  died  and  she  was  left 
with  children,  the  oldest  of  whom  had  some  mental  deficiency.  She 
was  on  welfare  for  2  years,  and  wasn't  satisfied  at  all  to  stay  there,  but 
she  had  no  training  for  anything  except  cooking  and  taking  care  of 
a  house.  Some  of  the  people  arranged  for  her  to  take  training,  as  a 
licensed  practical  nurse,  and  at  the  end  of  a  year  or  so  she  was  qualified 
and  so  licensed  and  she  is  now  the  head  of  all  the  so-called  licensed 
nurses  that  work  in  this  particular  hospital  in  her  community. 

I  don't  know  what  she  earns,  but  it  is  far  more  than  she  was  getting 
on  welfare,  and  at  least  she  is  far  happier  than  she  was. 

My  point  is  that  under  a  voluntary  program  we  can't  take  care  of 
the  people  of  their  own  will  or  assume  that  that  is  the  action  they 
should  take. 

Dr.  Rivlin.  It  has  been  my  impression  that  the  slow  buildup 
under  WIN  program,  and  it  has  been  slow,  has  been  not  from  lack  of 
interest  among  welfare  applicants,  but  from  a  slow  opening  up  of 
training  programs  and  day-care  programs  by  the  welfare  adminis- 
trators themselves. 

The  Chairman.  I  know  this  from  my  own  experience,  and  I  visit 
them  at  home  and  see  people  in  all  walks  of  life  and  a  lot  of  these 
people  come  to  me  personally  to  find  out  if  there  isn't  some  place  that 
they  can  go  among  all  of  these  manpower  training  programs,  to  get 
some  training  to  enable  them  to  get  a  job.  Many,  many  of  them  come  to 
me  and  ask  that  question.  But  there  doesn't  seem  to  be  enough  effort 
made  at  the  State  level  to  give  them  the  information  that  they  need. 

Then  I  had  one  lady  in  to  see  me  one  time  from  Cincinnati  who  had 
gone  through  a  training  program  and  after  she  had  gone  through  it 
there  was  no  job  in  Cincinnati  open  for  that  type  of  work.  She  thought 
she  had  just  wasted  her  time  and  couldn't  get  back  into  another  train- 
ing program.  I  don't  know  whether  it  is  the  fault  of  these  individuals 
altogether  or  whether  it  is  the  fault  of  our  own  administration  of 
some  of  these  programs  but  somewhere  along  the  line  I  have  made 
up  my  mind  completely  that  we  are  not  doing  enough  to  develop  the 
resources  that  these  people  have  and  that  we  are  losing  daily  or  yearly 
because  they  don't  do  more  to  see  to  it  that  these  people  are  off  the  wel- 
fare rolls  and  back  on  the  tax  rolls. 

Dr.  Rivlin.  I  agree  completely. 

Mr.  Bush.  I  wonder,  Mr.  Chairman,  if  Dr.  Rivlin  would  comment 
on  the  fact  that  has  come  out  to  our  committee  maybe  in  executive 
session  that  sometimes  you  get  the  feeling  that  they  are  not  willing 
to  refer  people  for  job  training.  One  gets  the  feeling  there  are 
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people  in  welfare  work  that  are  almost  thinking,  "If  we  get  this  guy 
off  our  welfare  maybe  our  SWS  jobs  will  be  smaller." 

Maybe  that  is  unfair  but  I  get  the  feeling  that  it  exists  because  there 
is  such  a  wide  discrepancy  in  referrals. 

Wasn't  it  in  our  unemployment  compensation  that  we  saw  the  differ- 
entials between  some  areas  where  in  one  State  they  will  have  hundreds 
of  referrals  and  in  another  there  will  be  just  a  fraction  of  1  percent. 

The  Chairman.  The  difference  between  California  and  New  York 
was  4  to  1. 

Mr.  Bush.  It  was  70  percent  between  Utah  and  New  York.  If  we 
don't  have  some  compulsion  at  some  point  I  worry  that  the  way  of 
life  that  we  saw  in  our  1967  hearings  here  on  welfare  will  just  con- 
tinue and  the  whole  challenge  before  us  today  is  to  break  the  back 
of  this  demeaning  way  of  life  for  people  and  give  them  something 
better. 

We  all  remember  the  statistics  that  you  people  printed  showing 
that  there  was  a  third  generation,  mother,  child  and  next  child,  still 
on  the  welfare,  and  without  some  degree  of  compulsion  for  somebody 
after  all  the  training  and  day  care  and  all  these  other  things,  I  wonder 
how  we  are  going  to  ever  get  it  accomplished.  The  only  place  you  and 
I  differ  is  that  at  some  point  I  fear  that  some  compulsion  is  going  to 
have  to  be  built  into  the  system. 

Dr.  Rivlin.  I  would  not  object  to  compulsion  at  the  level  of  the 
welfare  administration.  There  must  be  training  and  day  care  offered 
and  energetic  efforts  made  to  fill  these  programs.  I  agree  with  you 
that  there  is  often  a  reluctance  on  the  part  of  welfare  workers  to  refer 
mothers  of  children  for  training.  Many  of  them  do  seem  to  have  what 
I  regard — perhaps  because  I  am  a  working  mother  myself — as  a 
rather  old-fashioned  view  the  mother's  place  is  in  the  home,  even  if 
she  is  not  doing  a  very  good  job  as  a  mother. 

I  don't  agree  with  this  but  I  do  think  that  compelling  an  individual, 
over  her  own  objections,  to  do  something  that  she  doesn't  want  to  do, 
to  leave  her  children,  for  example,  is  more  dangerous  than  it  is  worth. 

The  Chairman.  Let  me  ask  you  one  other  thing.  Your  former  boss, 
the  head  of  the  Department,  Mr.  Cohen,  and  I  have  been  very  warm 
friends  for  many,  many  years  and  have  worked  together  off  and  on 
ever  since  I  have  been  in  Congress  on  social  security  and  welfare 
matters,  and  I  have  talked  to  him  many,  many  times  about  this  trend 
that  I  see  which  I  know  is  not  good  for  coming  generations.  I  believe 
we  have  an  average  now  throughout  the  Nation  of  about  6  percent 
of  the  child  population  on  AFDC.  That  is  most  unfortunate  and  is 
entirely  too  high  a  figure.  Somewhere  along  the  line  we  have  failed 
with  respect  to  those  people  to  see  to  it  that  they  had  job  opportunities. 

Then  when  Mr.  Cohen  told  me  that  the  Department  had  made  some 
projections,  and  I  forget  whether  it  was  5  or  10  years  but  it  was  in  a 
short  period  of  time,  that  if  we  didn't  change  this  it  would  be  10 
percent  of  our  total  child  population  on  AFDC  and  it  was  going  to 
be  that  within  that  period  of  time.  I  don't  know  what  the  figure  would 
be  if  projected  on  into  the  future,  but  what  disturbs  me  is  that  I  don't 
believe  we  are  doing  enough  in  merely  seeing  to  it  that  the  people  have 
what  food  and  clothing  and  housing  they  need  in  order  to  avoid 
starvation,  or  pneumonia  or  whatever  else  they  might  incur.  I  don't 
think  we  should  stop  there.  I  don't  think  that  is  enough  and  I  know  you 
don't  believe  so. 
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The  great  question  in  my  mind,  and  in  Mr.  Bush's  mind,  and  in  the 
minds  of  the  other  members  of  the  committee,  is  what  else  do  you  do  ? 
If  you  don't  use  a  degree  of  compulsion  how  do  you  get  this  great  bulk 
of  people  to  realize  that  they  are  so  much  better  off  if  they  get  training 
and  go  into  suitable  employment  ? 

Nobody  here  wants  to  return  them  to  a  type  of  employment  where 
they  can't  make  a  living.  None  of  us  wants  that.  I  want  them  trained 
so  that  whatever  ability  they  have  can  be  maximized  and  they  can 
take  their  proper  place  in  this  economic  maelstrom  that  we  have 
and  make  their  contribution. 

I  can  foresee,  as  I  said  before,  that  if  one  woman  in  one  apartment 
is  going  to  work  and  have  her  three  children  in  a  day  care  center, 
and  another  one  in  the  same  apartment  building  is  going  to  have  her 
three  children  in  a  day  care  center,  and  not  be  taking  training  or  doing 
anything  else  and  probably  getting  just  as  much  from  the  welfare 
office  as  the  working  mother  is  getting,  this  thing  is  going  to  break 
down  somehow,  somewhere,  sometime  and  it  just  won't  go  on,  because 
there  is  so  much  resentment.  There  is  enough  of  it  already  unfortu- 
nately, but  with  10  percent  of  our  child  population  on  welfare  rolls 
in  the  future  it  is  ^oing  to  be  so  much  greater.  We  must  find  a  way  out 
of  it. 

Dr.  Rivlin.  That  is  right.  In  terms  of  that  example,  I  think  we  must 
find  a  way  to  employ  those  mothers  or  at  least  some  of  them  in  the  day 
care  center  itself. 

The  Chairman.  I  have  said  that  if  you  set  up  enough  of  them  there 
are  certainly  some  AFDC  recipients  who  could  work  in  the  day  care 
centers  and  take  care  of  their  own  children  and  someone  else's  children. 
There  is  no  question  about  that.  I  want  you  to  think  some  more  about 
this  because  I  am  not  satisfied  that  even  existing  law  or  even  the  pro- 
posals we  have  before  us  are  sufficient. 

I  am  not  talking  about  a  dollar  amount,  as  you  were,  because  this 
doesn't  bother  me,  too  much.  If  it  is  too  low  now  it  will  get  higher  later. 
It  may  take  a  longer  time.  But  whether  or  not  that  is  the  answer  is  what 
I  am  trying  to  find  out.  I  want  the  answer  to  help  these  people  to  maxi- 
mize their  place  in  society.  I  know  you  do. 

Dr.  Rivlin.  So  do  I. 

The  Chairman.  Thank  you  so  much. 

Without  objection,  the  committee  will  adjourn  until  10  o'clock  in  the 
morning. 

(Whereupon,  at  4 :15  p.m.,  the  committee  adjourned,  to  reconvene  at 
10  a.m.,  Thursday,  October  23, 1969. ) 
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House  of  Representatives, 
Committee  on  Wats  and  Means, 

Washington,  B.C. 
The  committee  met  at  10  a.m.,  pursuant  to  notice,  in  the  committee 
room,  Longworth  House  Office  Building,  Hon.  Al  Ullman,  presiding. 
Mr.  Ullman.  The  committee  will  be  in  order. 
Our  first  witness  this  morning  is  our  colleague,  Mr.  Cohelan. 
Is  he  here  today  ? 

Is  our  colleague,  Mr.  Horton,  here  ? 

We  are  very  pleased  to  welcome  you  before  the  committee,  Mr.  Hor- 
ton, and  we  are  looking  forward  to  getting  your  views  on  this  very 
important  legislation. 

STATEMENT  OF  HON.  FRANK  HORTON,  A  REPRESENTATIVE  IN 
CONGRESS  PROM  THE  STATE  OF  NEW  YORK 

Mr.  Horton.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman. 

It  is  a  distinct  pleasure  to  appear  before  this  expert  and  knowledge- 
able committee.  I  know  that  this  committee  requires  a  great  deal  of 
diligence,  concentration,  and  long  hours  from  its  members  in  order  to 
come  to  grips  with  the  very  far-reaching  and  intricate  policy  matters 
which  come  before  you.  Members  of  the  House  can  already  point  with 
pride  to  the  product  of  this  panel's  month-long  efforts  in  the  area  of  tax 
reform.  The  very  fact  that  the  tax  reform  bill  has  generated  contro- 
versy indicates  that  your  committee  has  not  sidestepped  the  crucial 
issues  involved  in  meaningful  tax  reform. 

I  was  one  of  several  Members  of  Congress  who  contacted  this  com- 
mittee soon  after  passage  of  the  tax  reform  bill  to  request  that  you  con- 
sider the  matter  of  social  security  and  welfare  during  the  first  session  of 
the  91st  Congress.  I  am  grateful  for  your  decision,  Mr.  Chairman,  to 
act  promptly  on  these  high  priority  proposals  by  holding  these  hear- 
ings. Because  I  know  the  committee's  time  is  precious,  I  shall  not  im- 
pose upon  you  by  launching  into  long  and  detailed  oral  testimony. 
Instead,  I  should  like  to  briefly  summarize  the  reasons  for  my  sponsor- 
ship of  H.R.  14363 — an  11-part  social  security  bill — and  H.R.  1417-1, 
the  President's  family  assistance  plan.  After  my  brief  statement,  Mr. 
Chairman,  I  should  like,  with  your  permission,  to  submit  a  more  de- 
tailed statement  for  the  consideration  of  the  members  and  staff  of  your 
committee. 

Mr.  Ullman.  Would  you  like  to  have  it  appear  in  the  record  follow- 
ing your  statement  ? 

Mr.  Horton.  Yes ;  I  certainly  would. 

Mr.  Ullman.  Without  objection,  that  will  be  done. 
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Mr.  Horton.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  see  our  social  security  system  as  a  tool 
for  providing  some  degree  of  financial  security  to  disabled  and  older 
Americans.  My  proposals  for  reforming  this  system  cut  deeply  into 
some  present  assumptions  about  its  goals.  The  reform  proposals  I  have 
included  in  H.R.  11363  are  designed  to  tailor  the  social  security  sys- 
tem to  serve  the  following  purposes : 

1.  The  social  security  system  is  the  proper  vehicle  for  keeping  elderly 
Americans  in  step  with  the  cost  of  living.  Further,  I  believe  that 
a  mechanism  for  automatic  increases  in  benefits  should  share  in  part, 
with  social  security  recipients,  the  gains  in  real  income  made  by 
Americans  who  are  still  in  the  work  force.  By  January  1970,  21  months 
after  the  last  increase  in  benefits,  social  security  recipients  will  be 
seriously  behind  in  purchasing  power.  The  average  recipient  will  have 
lost  $134  in  purchasing  poAver  due  to  a  10-percent  rise  in  the  Consumer 
Price  Index  since  the  first  quarter  of  1968.  Over  the  last  10  years  infla- 
tion has  outstripped  benefit  increases  by  a  full  8  percent.  I  am  pro- 
posing an  across-the-board  benefit  increase  of  IT  percent  effective 
January  1.  1970.  This  will  allow  recipients  to  share  in  a  small  portion 
of  real  income  gains  made  by  the  economy,  will  put  them  ahead  of 
inflation,  and  will  compensate  them  for  loss  in  purchasing  power  suf- 
fered since  the  last  increase. 

2.  I  believe  the  present  features  of  the  system  which  tend  to  take 
more  in  taxes  and  pay  less  in  benefits  to  persons  at  the  lower  end  of 
the  income  scale  must  be  reversed.  Toward  this  goal,  I  propose  a  com- 
plete change  in  the  concept  of  the  earned  income  limitation,  or  "retire- 
ment test."  As  it  stands,  people  at  the  lower  end  of  the  income  scale, 
who  are  most  likely  to  need  additional  earnings  after  retirement  to 
supplement  their  social  security,  are  harshly  penalized  by  a  reduction 
in  benefits  after  $1,680  in  earnings.  Those  at  higher  incomes,  less 
likely  to  need  postretirement  earnings,  are  afforded  unreduced  bene- 
fits regardless  of  the  amount  of  investment  and  other  nonwork  income 
they  receive.  My  proposal  eliminates  any  "retirement  test'-  based  on 
earned  income.  I  suggest  that  unreduced  benefits  be  paid  to  all  recip- 
ients whose  total  income  from  all  sources  is  $580  per  month  ($6,960 
per  year)  or  less,  including  social  security.  Above  that  amount,  bene- 
fits would  be  reduced  as  in  the  present  system.  This  would,  for  the 
first  time,  tie  benefits  to  a  factor  of  total  income.  It  would  change  for 
many  taxpayers  the  basic  concept  of  social  security  tax  payments 
as  a  contribution  to  an  insurance  plan.  It  would  mean,  for  wealthier 
participants,  that  they  may  receive  no  tax-free  old  age  benefits  at  all 
if  their  income  exceeds  a  certain  amount. 

Because  I  think  the  social  security  system,  through  changes  already 
made  and  further  changes  being  proposed,  is  growing  away  from  a 
system  where  a  worker  expects  to  get  back  money  in  proportion  to 
what  he  contributes,  I  think  some  features  of  the  system  which  are 
rooted  in  this  original  concept  should  be  changed.  I  have  also  proposed 
that  self-employed  workers  be  taxed  at  the  same  rate  as  employees  with 
the  same  income. 

Farmers,  small-business  men,  and  professionals  usually  work  long- 
beyond  the  normal  retirement  age  for  employees.  TV  hen  they  do  retire, 
they  are  frequently  lower-income  people  who  need  additional  earnings 
and  are  thus  penalized  by  the  present  retirement  test.  Soon,  self-em- 
ployed persons  will  be  expected  to  pay  7y2  percent  of  their  incomes  in 
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social  security  taxes.  I  propose  that  this  penalty  on  self -employment, 
which  works  against  other  Government  programs  to  encourage  the 
small  farmer  and  businessman  to  remain  self-employed,  be  lifted,  so 
that  the  self-employed  will  no  longer  pay  iy2  times  the  tax  of  an  em- 
ployee with  the  same  income. 

With  the  same  goal  in  mind — to  remove  from  the  system  those  pro- 
visions which  tend  to  place  a  greater  burden  on  lower-income  partici- 
pants, I  propose  that  recipients  over  65  who  work  should  be  able  to 
elect  not  to  pay  additional  social  security  taxes  on  their  postretirement 
income.  Where  the  additional  quarters  of  coverage  will  not  increase 
the  recipient's  benefits,  this  tax  acts  to  reduce  the  benefits  of  any  re- 
cipient who  earns  any  additional  income.  The  combined  effect  of 
additional  social  security  taxes  and  the  earned  income  limitation  is  to 
drastically  reduce  the  benefit  a  working  retiree  receives. 

Other  proposals  contained  in  my  bill,  H.E,  14363,  and  the  reasons 
for  my  support  and  cosponsorship  of  the  President's  welfare  reform 
proposals  are  set  out  in  more  detail  in  the  appendix  to  this  statement. 

Many  of  the  reforms  I  am  proposing  in  the  social  security  system 
are  bold  steps.  They  are,  in  many  cases,  steps  away  from  directions  of 
the  present  program.  I  do  not  advocate  dismantling  this  system  and 
totally  restructuring  it.  I  think  much  of  the  collection  system  and  much 
of  the  body  of  rules  for  qualification  for  payment  should  be  basically 
retained.  But  some  of  the  basic  assumptions  and  goals  of  the  system 
must  be  changed.  I  believe  we  must  reverse  those  features  of  the  sys- 
tem which  tend  to  collect  more  from,  and  distribute  less  to,  low-income 
recipients. 

Your  committee  may  decide  that,  in  order  to  accomplish  some  of 
these  new  goals,  more  than  reform  is  needed.  You  may  decide  that 
the  social  security  revenue  structure  is  not  appropriate  for  guarantee- 
ing economic  security  to  qualified  recipients  through  a  pay-out  system 
that  is  tied,  in  part,  to  total  personal  income. 

You  may  feel  that  the  general  fund  and  not  the  trust  fund  is  the 
proper  source  for  supplementing  a  large  increase  in  the  minimum 
payment  to  $100  a  month. 

These  reforms  are  expensive.  But  it  is  also  expensive  for  our  affluent 
Xation  to  endure  poverty  in  a  large  segment  of  its  growing  elderly 
population.  What  I  have  proposed  is  not  a  total  program  of  income 
security  for  the  elderly.  I  believe  that  much  of  this  needed  goal  can 
be  accomplished  within  the  general  revenue  and  payment  structure 
of  the  social  security  system. 

But  more  than  the  mechanics  of  my  individual  proposals,  I  am 
hopeful  that  this  committee  will  adopt  the  underlying  goals  I  have 
supported.  We  must  find  a  wTay  to  deal  realistically  with  the  economic 
problems  of  old  age  and  retirement,  with  fixed  incomes  perennially 
losing  the  battle  with  inflation,  and  with  the  system  rigged  against 
those  whose  needs  for  its  benefits  are  greatest. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  would  like  to  just  briefly  refer  to  the  topics  in  the 
appendix  without  reading  or  going  into  detail  of  the  subjects  but 
to  indicate  the  depth  with  which  I  have  tried  to  go  into  these  various 
subjects. 

First  is  the  question  of  inflation  and  the  elderly,  and  I  have  tried 
as  best  I  can  to  set  forth  some  of  the  statistics  which  I  feel  are  im- 
portant, and  I  might  say  parenthetically  that  I  have  had  to  do  this 
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in  nry  own  office  and  I  do  feel  that  we  are  somewhat  handicapped 
because  we  only  have  three  people,  including  myself,  that  are  available 
to  do  this  type  of  work  and  we  do  have  other  things  to  do,  but  we 
have,  as  best  Ave  could,  pulled  together  statistics  and  I  trust  that  they 
will  be  pursued  fairly  carefully. 

Mr.  Ullinian.  Mr.  Horton,  they  will  be  in  the  record. 

Mr.  Hortox.  Eight. 

Mr.  Ullmax.  And  it  is  very  obvious  from  your  statement  that  you 
spent  a  great  deal  of  time  on  it  and  I  am  sure  the  committee  will  be 
looking  at  the  statement. 

Mr.  Hortox.  I  do,  on  page  3,  Mr,  Chairman,  indicate  support  for 
the  proposition  of  an  increase  of  17  percent,  and  I  do  feel  it  is  im- 
portant, because  it  is  different  from  anything  else,  that  I  do  read  to  the 
members  of  the  committee  these  five  paragraphs  there. 

I  say  why  a  17-percent  increase  ?  [Reads :] 

First  of  all.  a  17  percent  benefit  increase  would  bring  the  total  increase  in 
benefits  in  this  decade  to  37  percent.  This  compares  favorably  with  the  28 
percent  rise  in  living  costs  expected  between  1960  and  January  1,  1970. 

In  the  same  period,  personal  per  capita  income  in  the  economy  will  have 
risen  64.5  percent.  It  is  unrealistic  to  expect  retirement  benefit  recipients  to 
keep  pace  with  this  kind  of  growth,  but  I  do  think  sharing  a  small  portion  of 
the  per  capita  personal  income  growth  is  more  than  justified.  Although  a  17 
percent  increase  would  not  begin  to  pay  recipients  back  for  losses  in  purchasing 
power  over  the  past  decade,  or  even  over  the  21  months  since  the  last  increase, 
it  would,  for  the  first  time,  boost  recipients  beyond  increases  in  the  cost  of  living. 

Without  considering  further  automatic  standard-of -living  or  cost-of-living  in- 
creases, a  17  percent  increase  in  January  would,  over  a  period  of  33  months  pay 
recipients  back  the  $134.00  loss  in  purchasing  power  their  benefit  income  has 
suffered  since  February  1968. 

In  other  words,  a  17  percent  increase  would  share  some  real  income  growth 
with  recipients ;  it  would  allow  recipients  to  overtake  the  10  percent  rise  in 
consumer  prices  since  the  last  benefit  increase,  and  to  overtake  the  28  percent 
rise  in  prices  since  1960:  it  would  also  repay  recipients  after  three  years  for  the 
$134.00  (average  per  recipient)  lost  to  inflation  over  the  past  21  months. 

In  addition  to  a  17  percent  across-the-board  increase  effective  January  1, 
and  an  automatic  increase  mechanism  based  on  rises  in  the  "standard-of-living" 
formula.  I  have  proposed  an  increase  in  minimum  monthly  benefits  from  the 
present  $55  to  $100. 

Then,  Mr.  Chairman,  the  second  part  deals  with  the  cost  of  social 
security  improvements  and  I  have  tried  to  realistically  approach  the 
problem  there.  Then  the  third  part.  "To  Work  or  Not  to  Work/'  has  to 
do  with  the  retirement  test  inequities  as  I  have  stated  in  my  earlier 
summary.  This  has  to  do  with  the  inequities  insofar  as  those  people  at 
the  lower  end  of  the  scale  are  concerned. 

Then  on  page  5.  "Special  Problems  of  the  Self -Employed,"  I  have 
tried  to  grapple  with  the  problem  that  the  self-employed  person  has  to 
meet  with  regard  to  paying  the  extra  amount  because  he  is  self- 
employed  and  the  problems  that  he  finds  upon  retirement. 

And  then  on  pa^e  6  under  "Other  Needed  Revisions.*'  I  have  set 
forth  some  other  important  items — ones  that  I  have  listed  without 
going  into  any  detail — but  which  are  equally  important  insofar  as  I 
am  concerned. 

Then  on  page  7  I  have  indicated  my  full  support  for  President 
Nixon's  family-assistance  program. 

(The  more  detailed  statement  follows :) 
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Statement  of  Hon.  Frank  Hoston,  a  Representative  in  Congress  From  the 

State  of  New  York 

i.  inflation  and  the  elderly 

Mr.  Chairman,  for  the  past  several  weeks,  I  have  been  reviewing  economic 
statistics  which  have  particular  bearing  on  the  well-being  of  elderly  citizens 
who  depend  on  social  security  for  a  significant  portion  of  their  support.  Let  me 
first  state  briefly  some  of  the  facts  which  I  feel  should  influence  the  Committee's 
decisions  on  proposals  to  effect  major  across-the-board  increases  in  social  security 
benefits  and  to  place  future  increases  on  an  automatic  basis  responsive  to  chang- 
ing factors  in  the  economy. 

Looking  over  economic  statistics  for  the  past  decade,  it  is  rapidly  apparent 
that  beneficiaries  have  not  only  shared  in  none  of  the  growth  of  our  economy 
since  1960,  they  have  not  even  begun  to  keep  pace  with  inflation. 

Between  1960  and  September  of  this  year  most  of  the  people  of  America 
have  enjoyed  unprecedented  prosperity.  Personal  income  per  capita  has  risen 
by  64.5%.  Per  capita  disposable  income  (after  deducting  personal  tax  and  non- 
tax payments  to  the  government)  has  risen  by  58.5%.  Inflation  since  1960  has 
eaten  away  much  of  this  income  improvement,  but  has  still  left  the  average 
American  with  a  real  income  improvement  (base  on  1958  prices)  of  33.3%. 

Without  considering  increases  in  property,  school  and  sales  taxes,  the  average 
American's  tax  bite  has  more  than  doubled  in  this  period,  increasing  107.2%  per 
capita  since  1960.  I  do  not  have  the  statistics  on  a  nationwide  basis  for  property 
and  sales  taxes,  but  taking  jurisdictions  in  my  own  Congressional  District  as 
examples,  these  categories  of  taxes  have  increased  between  20  and  50  per  cent 
in  the  past  two  years.  Judging  from  this,  I  would  venture  to  say  that  these  local 
and  state  taxes  have  risen  as  fast  as  the  107.2%  rise  in  per  capita  income  and 
personal  property  taxes  since  1960. 

It  is  projected  that  by  January,  1970,  consumer  prices  will  have  risen  more 
than  28%  above  their  level  in  1960.  The  consumer  price  index  has  already  climbed 
more  than  25%  according  to  figures  released  for  the  third  quarter  of  this  year. 

With  these  hefty  bites  taken  out  of  disposable  income  by  increased  taxes  and 
by  inflation,  the  average  American  has  still  enjoyed  a  33.3%  rise  in  purchasing 
power  in  this  decade.  He  has  been  able  to  make  significant  progress  in  his  swim 
against  the  currents  of  taxes  and  inflation.  In  the  same  time  period,  how  has  the 
social  security  recipient  fared? 

Since  1960,  there  have  been  only  two  across-the-board  increases  in  social 
security  benefit  rates  and  one  selective  increase  for  dependent  widows,  widowers 
and  parents.  In  1961,  this  Committee  raised  dependent  parents',  widow's  and 
widower's  benefits  from  75%  to  82%%  of  the  primary  insurance  amount  of  the 
deceased  spouse,  and  it  increased  the  minimum  monthly  benefit  from  $33  to  $40. 
In  1965,  you  raised  benefits  across  the  board  by  7%  and  increased  the  minimum 
benefit  from  $40  to  $44  per  month.  In  1967,  Congress  provided  for  an  across-the- 
board  increase  of  13%,  effective  with  benefits  received  in  March  of  1968.  The 
1967  amendments  also  raised  the  minimum  monthly  benefit  from  $44  to  $55  and 
made  moderate  liberalizations  in  the  so-called  "retirement  test."  Thus,  for  the 
elderly  couple  who  received  social  security  benefits  in  1960,  we  have  increased 
their  monthly  check  by  a  total  of  20%  across-the-board  increases.  Of  course, 
if  they  were  receiving  the  minimum  benefit  of  $33  a  month  in  1960,  their  increase 
is  substantially  higher. 

Thus,  John  and  Mary  Jones  who  received  $100  per  month  in  1960  are  getting 
$120  per  month  today.  But  it  will  take  over  $128  per  month  by  January  for 
John  and  Mary  to  enjoy  the  same  purchasing  power  they  had  ten  years  ago,  and 
increases  in  taxes  they  must  pay,  even  though  their  benefit  payments  are  income 
tax-exempt,  have  even  further  eroded  their  purchasing  power. 

Almost  every  public  official  at  every  level  of  government,  from  the  President 
of  the  United  States  on  down  has  cited  the  deplorable  fact  that  inflation  hits 
hardest,  those  Americans  who  are  forced  to  live  on  fixed  dollar  incomes.  A 
very  large  portion  of  our  social  security  recipients  fall  into  this  category  of 
people  who  not  only  have  enjoyed  no  improvements  in  real  income  over  the  past 
decade,  they  have  actually  seen  a  substantial  erosion  of  their  purchasing  power. 

To  further  illustrate  this  hardship,  let  me  discuss  just  the  relatively  short  time 
period  that  has  elapsed  since  the  last  across-the-board  increase  went  into  effect 
in  February,  1968. 
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By  January,  1970,  we  will  see  a  rise  in  the  cost-of-living  (consumer  prices)  to 
over  10%  above  what  it  was  in  the  first  quarter  of  1968.  Per  capita  disposable 
income  will  have  risen  by  over  11%  in  the  same  period,  reflecting  an  improve- 
ment in  real  income.  Income  taxes  and  personal  property  taxes  alone,  which  in 
March,  1968  took  a  13.4%  share  of  personal  income  will  take  at  least  16%  by 
January. 

Because  the  level  of  social  security  payments  has  not  risen  with  either  real  in- 
come or  the  costs  of  living,  and  assuming  that  the  1968  increase  brought  recipients 
generally  into  line  with  living  costs  at  that  time,  the  average  recipient  will  have 
lost  over  $134.00  in  purchasing  power  in  the  21  months  ending  in  January,  1970, 
or  just  over  $6  a  month. 

Since  before  the  last  increase  was  enacted,  I  have  urged  this  Committee  to  re- 
structure our  response  to  the  problems  of  elderly  persons  living  on  fixed  social 
security  payments.  In  1967,  I  offered  my  plan  for  automatic  standard-of-living 
increases  in  benefits.  My  "standard-of-living"  formula  is  a  bit  complicated,  but 
I  think  it  is  a  fair  way  to  assure  that  recipients  will  keep  pace  with  the  cost-of- 
living,  at  the  same  time  affording  them  a  portion  of  the  real  income  improve- 
ments enjoyed  by  the  rest  of  the  economy. 

H.R.  14363  provides  an  automatic  increase,  triggered  by  a  3  per  cent  rise  in  the 
consumer  price  index.  If,  during  the  same  period  per  capita  disposable  income 
has  risen  by  more  than  3  per  cent,  benefits  would  be  raised  by  a  percentage  equal 
to  one-half  the  sum  of  the  percentage  increases  in  these  two  economic  indicators. 
Where  the  consumer  price  index  has  risen  3%  and  per  capita  disposable  income 
has  risen  4% — both  in  the  period  since  the  last  benefit  increase — social  security 
benefits  would  automatically  be  raised  by  3%%. 

This  formula  is  designed  to  enable  recipients  to  share  in  productivity  and  real 
income  improvements  made  by  the  economy  as  a  whole.  While  most  retired  work- 
ers over  65  do  not  contribute  to  overall  improvements  in  national  productivity, 
their  past  efforts  in  the  labor  force  helped  build  our  economy  and  entitles  them 
to  share,  at  least  partially,  in  the  strength  of  the  economy.  A  standard-of-living 
increase  such  as  I  have  proposed  would  allow  beneficiaries  to  keep  pace  with  in- 
flation— which  they  are  not  doing  now.  The  real  value  of  benefit  dollars  should — 
at  a  minimum — remain  at  the  level  set  by  Congress  in  the  initial  legislation  au- 
thorizing the  automatic  increases. 

H.R.  14363  contains  two  other  important  provisions  which  apply  to  the  race 
between  social  security  recipients  and  our  expanding  economy.  Some  have  pro- 
posed that  we  limit  the  overall  benefit  to  10%  beginning  in  April  of  1970. 
I  do  not  know  where  the  consumer  price  index  will  be  next  April.  I  do  expect  that 
by  January,  it  will  have  grown  at  least  10%  beyond  its  level  in  the  first  quarter 
of  1968.  A  10%  increase  effective  in  April  will  not  even  catch  recipients  up  to 
the  inflated  level  of  the  cost-of-living  since  the  last  increase,  let  alone  provide 
them  with  any  share  of  real  income  growth,  and  let  alone  compensating  them  for 
past  months  where  they  have  been  losing  purchasing  power. 

My  bill,  H.R.  14363,  proposes  an  aross-the-board  increase  of  17%  effective 
January  1, 1970.  Why  17%  ? 

First  of  all,  a  17%  benefit  increase  would  bring  the  total  increase  in  benefits 
in  this  decade  to  37%.  This  compares  favorably  with  the  28%  rise  in  living  costs 
expected  between  1960  and  January  1, 1970. 

In  the  same  period,  personal  per  capita  income  in  the  economy  will  have  risen 
64.5%.  It  is  unrealistic  to  expect  retirement  benefit  recipients  to  keep  pace  with 
this  kind  of  growth,  but  I  do  think  sharing  a  small  portion  of  the  per  capita 
personal  income  growth  is  more  than  justified.  Although  a  17%  increase  would 
not  begin  to  pay  recipients  back  for  losses  in  purchasing  power  over  the  past 
decade,  or  even  over  the  21  months  since  the  last  increase,  it  would,  for  the  first 
time,  boost  recipients  beyond  increases  in  the  cost-of-living.  Without  considering 
further  automatic  standard-of-living  or  cost-of-living  increases,  a  17%  increase 
in  January  would,  over  a  period  of  33  months  pay  recipients  back  the  $134.00  loss 
in  purchasing  power  their  benefit  income  has  suffered  since  February,  1S68. 

In  other  words,  a  17%  increase  would  share  some  real  income  growth  with 
recipients :  it  would  allow  recipients  to  overtake  the  10%  rise  in  consumer  prices 
since  the  last  benefit  increase,  and  to  overtake  the  28%  rise  in  prices  since  1960 : 
it  would  also  repay  recipients  after  three  years  for  the  $134.00  (average  per 
recipient)  lost  to  inflation  over  the  past  21  months. 

In  addition  to  a  17%  across-the-board  increase  effective  January  1,  and  an 
automatic  increase  mechanism  based  on  rises  in  the  "standard-of-living"  formula, 
I  have  proposed  an  increase  in  minimum  monthly  benefits  from  the  present  $55 
to  $100. 
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It  is  clear  that  few  if  any  Americans  can  live  on  an  increase  of  $55  per  month. 
Many  recipients  of  minimum  social  security  benefits  are  forced  to  the  welfare 
rolls  in  order  to  survive,  entailing  additional  administrative  costs  as  well  as  a 
hopeless  feeling  of  dependency. 

II.  COSTS  OF  SOCIAL  SECURITY  IMPROVEMENTS 

Despite  the  fact  that  social  security  trust  funds  now  contain  a  surplus  equal 
to  more  than  one-year's  benefit  pay-out,  there  is  no  question  that  large  across- 
the-board  increases,  automatic  standard-of-living  or  cost-of-living  increases,  and 
other  improvements  which  I  and  other  Members  are  supporting  will  cost  money. 
I  am  today  asking  this  Committee  to  adopt  some  new  principles  in  its  considera- 
tion of  social  security  revision.  I  do  not  pretend  that  adoption  of  these  principles 
can  be  accomplished  without  increased  revenue.  While  I  leave  to  this  Committee's 
wisdom  the  task  of  finding  ways  and  means  of  providing  this  additional  revenue, 
I  endorse,  in  principle,  the  President's  proposals  for  funding  his  plan  for  auto- 
matic increases.  I  would  not  shrink  from  an  expansion  of  the  wage  base  from 
which  social  security  taxes  are  drawn — and  I  would  prefer  this  to  any  major  in- 
creases in  the  rate  of  the  tax  on  the  present  wage  base — which  would  make  the 
tax  even  more  regressive  than  it  already  is  from  the  standpoint  of  the  partici- 
pants' incomes. 

One  further  thought  on  the  social  security  tax  base.  I  realize  that  this  program 
was  conceived  as  retirement,  disability  and  old-age  insurance  program  for 
those  working  in  covered  employment,  implying  that  what  is  received  would  have 
a  fairly  direct  and  close  dollar  relationship  to  what  is  contributed.  It  has  not, 
for  good  reasons,  worked  out  that  way.  Some  recipients  receive  far  less  than  they 
contribute,  and  others  far  more  as  in  any  insurance  system.  One  example  of  this, 
is  that  recipients  who  earn  incomes  far  in  excess  of  the  maximum  wage  base  for 
social  security  tax  purposes  are  less  likely  to  be  penalized  by  benefit  reductions 
under  the  retirement  test  after  age  65.  That  is,  those  earning  substantial  incomes 
are  frequently  able  to  retire  without  returning  to  work  to  supplement  their  social 
security,  private  pensions  and  investment  income.  Since  they  do  not  earn  after 
retirement,  their  benefits  are  not  reduced. 

On  the  other  hand,  those  participants  who  earn  less  than  the  maximum  wage 
base  are  less  likely  to  be  able  to  carry  themselves  through  retirement  without 
at  least  moderate  amounts  of  additional  earned  income.  Today,  if  they  earn 
over  $1,680  a  year,  their  benefits  are  sharply  reduced.  Although  we  cannot  gen- 
eralize this  for  each  individual  or  each  income  level,  workers  with  relatively 
lower  incomes  stand  to  lose  more  in  retirement  benefits  than  wealthier  par- 
ticipants, who  have  paid  little  if  any  more  social  security  tax. 

I  was  not  able  to  get  any  figures  on  the  seriousness  of  this  problem.  I  suspect 
this  is  a  strong  argument  for  raising  the  wage  base,  or  substantially  liberalizing 
the  retirement  test,  or  both.  I  would  request,  Mr.  Chairman,  that  the  Committee 
instruct  its  staff  to  study  the  interrelationships  of  these  factors  before  finalizing 
the  revenue  portions  of  a  new  social  security  bill. 

m.  TO  WORK  OR  NOT  TO  WORK 

Mr.  Chairman,  not  all  workers  retire  because  they  want  to.  Some  retire  at 
age  65  or  earlier  because  of  compulsory  retirement  policies  of  their  employer. 
Others  have  not  been  able  to  learn  or  adopt  to  new  skills  needed  in  today's  job 
market,  or  are  unable  to  find  new  employment  because  of  the  premium  placed 
on  younger  workers.  It  is  a  fallacy  to  believe  that  all  or  even  most  recipients  of 
social  security  retirement  benefits  have  willingly  left  permanent  employment  in 
order  to  enjoy  a  comfortable  life  of  leisure. 

While  some  benefit  recipients  seek  full  or  part-time  employment  in  order  to 
keep  active,  most  go  back  to  work  because  they  need  the  additional  income  in 
order  to  live.  The  earned  income  limitation,  or  "retirement  test"  does  not  take 
account  of  these  realities. 

Under  the  present  structure  of  our  social  security  system,  an  individual  is  pre- 
sumed to  have  enough  to  live  on  if  he  earns  $1,680  above  and  beyond  his  social 
security  payments. 

H.R.  14363  proposes  a  substantial  liberalization  in  the  earned  income  limita- 
tion— effectively  eliminating  it  for  most  recipients.  My  bill  would  eliminate  a 
limitation  determined  solely  by  "earned"  income.  Instead,  H.R.  14363  would  allow 
a  recipient  to  receive  income  from  all  sources  totaling  $580  a  month — or  a  total 
of  $6,960.00  per  year.  Thus,  recipients  receiving  total  income  (including  social 
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security  benefits)  over  this  amount  would  be  subject  to  reduced  benefit  amounts 
under  present  procedures  for  reduction  of  benefits. 

This  new  provision  would  tie  social  security  payments  to  total  income  not  just 
earned  income.  Obviously,  this  provision  would  mean  a  major  change  in  the 
assumptions  of  the  social  security  system.  It  would  mean  that  some  workers 
with  high  post-retirement  incomes  would  receive  little  in  benefits. 

But  today,  the  situation  is  reversed.  Those  who  are  at  the  lowest  end  of  the 
income  scale  stand  to  lose  most  from  earned  income  restrictions,  while  wealthier 
retirees  receive  full  and  tax-free  benefits,  unreduced  by  their  substantial  invest- 
ment and  other  income.  This  is  one  reason  why  our  elderly  fare  so  poorly  com- 
pared with  others  in  the  economy.  It  is  one  reason  why  there  is  a  high  proportion 
of  poor  people  among  the  over-65  population. 

Clearly,  this  provision  does  not  solve  the  whole  problem,  but  together  with  a 
major  increase  in  the  minimum  benefit  and  in  the  overall  benefit  rate,  this  would 
be  a  giant  step  toward  true  economic  security  for  the  elderly.  There  is  no  question 
that  a  social  security  system  reformed  in  this  way  would  have  to  be  presented 
differently  than  the  present  system.  The  social  security  tax  is  a  tax  even  now,  and 
not  a  true  contribution  to  a  retirement  system.  We  must  call  it  a  tax  and  redefine 
the  goals  it  is  designed  to  serve.  The  success  or  failure  of  the  system  should  be 
judged  on  the  basis  of  its  overall  effect  on  the  elderly  and  disabled  as  a  segment  of 
society,  not  solely  on  its  rate  of  return  to  individual  social  security  taxpayers. 

There  is  another  counter-productive  feature  of  the  present  system  affecting 
working  recipients  which  should  be  changed.  Today,  a  recipient  who  has  to  work 
in  order  to  support  himself  must  pay  social  security  taxes  on  his  earnings  even 
though  he  is  already  receiving  benefits.  Unless  the  additional  quarters  he  works 
would  enhance  his  future  rate  of  benefits,  he  receives  no  gain  whatsoever  from 
the  post-retirement  social  security  taxes  he  pays.  In  effect,  recipients  in  this 
situation  are  penalized  twice  on  their  earnings.  If  they  earn  over  a  certain 
amount  their  benefits  are  reduced  drastically,  and  if  they  work  in  covered  em- 
ployment, they  contribute  additional  taxes  which  will  have  no  beneficial  effect  on 
the  level  of  their  retirement  benefits. 

If  the  present  assumptions  of  the  earned  income  limitation  are  retained,  and 
I  hope  they  are  not,  I  think  serious  consideration  should  be  given  to  allowing 
workers  over  65  to  elect  whether  or  not  to  pay  additional  social  security  taxes. 
Those  who  will  gain  by  having  more  quarters  of  covered  employment  will  con- 
tinue to  pay  the  tax.  Those  who  can  gain  nothing  will  not  be  required  to  pay  this 
adidtional  penalty,  which,  in  effect,  reduces  their  benefits. 

TV.  SPECIAL  PROBLEMS  OF  THE  SELF-EMPLOYED 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  have  already  stated  that  even  the  social  security  system 
of  today  has  lost  any  very  direct  relationship  between  what  an  individual  con- 
tributes and  what  he  gets  back  from  the  system.  Reforms  which  I  and  others 
have  proposed  would  even  further  remove  the  system  from  this  initial  goal  of 
thirty  years  ago.  I  do  not  think  this  is  wrong ;  I  think  it  is  neecssary  to  adjust 
the  social  goals  of  the  system  to  the  changing  needs  of  American  society. 

There  are  some  citizens,  under  present  laws,  who  contribute  nothing  to  the 
system  but  are  paid  benefits  under  a  special  provision.  There  are  others  who  pay 
large  amounts  of  social  security  taxes  and  who  because  they  continue  to  earn 
high  incomes  beyond  the  retirement  age  or  for  other  reasons,  receive  little  or  no 
benefit  from  the  system. 

Caught  in  the  middle  of  this  changing  nature  of  the  social  security  system  is 
the  self-employed  farmer,  small  businessman  and  professional.  Because  there  is 
no  employer's  "contribution"  to  be  added  to  the  social  security  account  of  a  self- 
employed  man,  he  is  now  asked  to  pay  one  and  a  half  times  the  social  security  tax 
paid  by  an  employee  with  the  same  income.  In  theory,  the  self-employed  taxpayer 
comes  out  better  than  his  employee  counterpart  because  the  total  "contribution" 
in  his  account  is  only  %  of  what  the  employer  and  employee  together  contribute 
to  the  employee's  account,  while  the  self-employed  man  is  entitled  to  the  same 
benefits  at  the  same  rates. 

In  practice,  it  has  not  worked  this  way.  Self-employed  people  tend  to  retire 
from  full  time  work  at  a  later  age  than  employees.  Many  farmers  and  small 
businessmen  can  just  not  afford  to  close  up  shop  at  age  65.  Many  professional 
people  are  in  the  same  position.  Physicians  in  small  towns  remain  in  practice 
for  years  beyond  normal  retirement  age  because  there  are  no  younger  doctors 
to  take  their  places. 
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What  this  means  for  many  self-employed  is  that  they  pay  more  in  taxes  and 
receive  less  in  benefits  as  a  group  than  employees  at  the  same  levels  of  income. 

There  is  a  further  consideration  here.  The  Federal  government  has  adopted 
policies  and  programs  aimed  at  encouraging  small  businessmen  and  farmers  to 
remain  in  business.  The  effect  of  a  higher  social  security  tax  rate  for  self- 
employed  is  to  work  against  this  goal. 

H.R.  14363  includes  a  provision  that  would  tax  self-employed  at  the  same  rate 
as  employees  earning  the  same  income. 

I  hope  that  your  Committee  will  give  serious  consideration  to  removing  the 
present  penalty  imposed  on  self-employed  persons. 

V.  OTHER  NEEDED  REVISIONS 

Mr.  Chairman,  a  glance  through  the  calendar  of  the  Ways  and  Means  Com- 
mittee indicates  that  there  are  a  host  of  relatively  minor  social  security  revisions 
which  have  been  the  subject  of  a  great  number  of  bills  introduced  in  this  Con- 
gress. The  Committee,  and  I  am  certain  the  Committee  staff,  is  familiar  with 
the  arguments  for  and  against  many  of  these  proposals.  Without  reviewing 
each  proposal  in  great  detail,  I  would  like  to  summarize  the  remaining  provisions 
of  H.R.  14363  : 

Because  of  the  increasing  costs  of  medicines  and  drugs,  and  the  increasing  share 
of  older  persons'  income  that  must  be  set  aside  for  prescriptions,  I  have  proposed 
that  prescription  drugs  be  covered  under  the  supplementary  medical  insurance 
program. 

I  have  also  proposed  that  the  costs  of  "services  of  a  home  health  aide  or  a 
home  maintenance  or  both"  be  covered  under  the  supplementary  medical  insur- 
ance program.  I  feel  that  this  provision  would  enable  many  older  people  to 
remain  at  home  with  the  help  of  these  aides,  who  otherwise  would  require  costly 
care  in  an  institution. 

For  many  persons  who  are  seriously  disabled  by  blindness,  loss  of  limb  or 
other  injury  of  protracted  duration  and  seriousness,  the  6  month  waiting  period 
now  required  before  filing  for  disability  payments  thwarts  the  purpose  of  the 
disability  insurance  program.  The  incapacities  qualifying  under  a  provision  of 
H.R.  14363  are  those  certain  to  persist  for  12  months  as  required  for  disability 
compensation  under  present  law.  This  provision  would  permit  those  afflicted  with 
certain  severe  injuries  or  disabilities  to  file  immediately  for  compensation, 
waiving  the  6-month  waiting  period,  so  that  benefits  will  be  provided  during  the 
most  costly  and  difficult  days — the  first  days — of  the  disability  period. 

Another  provision  of  H.R.  14363  allows  married  couples  to  file  for  benefits 
based  on  their  combined  earnings  record.  Under  present  law,  if  husband  and 
wife  each  earn  $200  per  month,  they  are  together  entitled  to  less  in  benefits 
than  if  the  husband  earned  $400  per  month  and  the  wife  earned  nothing. 

Women  with  30  years  or  more  of  coverage  would  receive  unreduced  old-age 
insurance  benefits  under  Section  6  of  H.R.  14363.  This  provision  would  help 
assure  that  working  wives  will  receive  the  full  benefit  of  their  years  of  covered 
employment  without  subjecting  their  rate  of  benefit  to  reduction  based  on  a 
spouse's  insurance  coverage. 

H.R.  14363  takes  the  final  step,  begun  with  the  Social  Security  Act  Amend- 
ments of  1961,  by  raising  widows'  and  widowers'  benefits  to  100%  of  the  deceased 
spouses'  primary  insurance  amount  from  the  present  82%%.  The  1961  act  raised 
the  amount  from  75%  to  82%%. 

VI.  PRESIDENT  NIXON'S  FAMILY-ASSISTANCE  PROGRAM 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  am  a  co-sponsor  of  H.R.  14174,  the  President's  welfare  reform 
proposals.  While  I  have  not  studied  alternative  plans  in  detail,  I  enthusiastically 
support  the  underlying  feature  of  the  President's  plan,  the  necessity  of  reforming 
the  structure  of  our  public  assistance  system. 

The  President  has  recognized  that  patchwork  changes  in  amounts  and  details 
of  our  present  system  cannot  adequately  reverse  the  worst  features  of  the  sys- 
tem. We  cannot,  by  merely  increasing  the  federal  share  of  welfare  costs,  change 
the  fact  that  what  we  know  as  welfare  today  encourages  generation  after  genera- 
tion of  dependency,  discourages  productivity  and  discourages  normal  family  life 
among  the  poor. 

The  President  has  already  sent  expert  witnesses  from  the  Executive  Branch 
to  discuss  this  intricate  proposal  before  your  Committee.  I  shall  not  pretend  to 
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have  their  command  of  the  details  and  ramifications  of  the  individual  provisions 
of  this  bill. 

I  think  the  President  should  be  commended  for  being  the  first  President  to 
come  forth  with  a  truly  revolutionary  welfare  reform  plan,  especially  at  a  time 
when  pressures  within  the  Federal  budget  make  the  implementation  of  such  re- 
forms an  expensive  process. 

The  manpower  training  components  of  this  plan,  and  the  tying  of  welfare  to 
productive  work  contain  the  seeds  of  someday  reducing  the  overall  need  for  public 
assistance  payments  to  those  physically  able  to  work.  The  greatest  hope  for  this 
plan  is  that  is  holds  promise  of  reducing  welfare  as  a  growing  and  self-perpertu- 
ating  institution. 

The  one  feature  of  this  program  which  cannot  be  corrected  is  that  it  may  have 
come  too  late.  The  defects  in  our  present  system  were  apparent  ten  years  ago,  and 
needed  correction  then.  This  will  make  all  the  more  difficult  the  task  of  changing 
the  nature  and  direction  of  a  welfare  program  which  has  grown  to  be  vast,  expen- 
sive and  inefficient.  President  Nixon  has  seen  the  need  for  a  very  high  priority 
on  phasing  out  this  onerous  system  immediately.  I  hope  the  Committee  will  con- 
cur with  his  judgment  on  this  task  before  all  of  us  and  deal  in  depth  with  the 
problem  of  welfare  reform  at  the  earliest  possible  moment. 

Tour  hearings  on  welfare  and  social  security  reform  so  soon  after  the  Pres- 
ident's announcement  of  his  domestic  programs  are  an  encouragement  to  the  Na- 
tion that  this  stone  of  welfare  will  not  be  left  unturned  much  longer. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  thank  you  for  the  opportunity  to  present  my  thoughts  on  these 
legislative  proposals.  There  is  much  in  my  testimony  which  advocates  expensive 
reforms,  and  even  reversals  in  past  and  present  policies.  In  both  social  security 
and  welfare,  we  are  dealing  with  systems,  large  parts  of  which  have  proven 
themselves  obsolete  and  inefficient  by  today's  demands  and  standards.  It  is  my 
hope  that  at  least  some  of  the  proposals  I  have  offered  will  help  this  Committee 
to  bring  our  programs  for  helping  the  poor,  the  disabled,  and  the  aged  into  line 
with  the  needs  of  America  in  the  1970's. 

Mr.  Ullmax.  Thank  you  very  much,  Mr.  Horton,  for  a  very  well 
documented  statement. 
Are  there  Questions  ? 
Mr.  Betts? 

Mr.  Betts.  I  just  wanted  to  say,  Mr.  Horton,  it  looks  like  you  have 
done  a  lot  of  work  and  some  independent  thinking  on  this  and  I 
think  it  will  be  food  for  thought  for  the  whole  committee.  I  appreci- 
ate it. 

Mr.  Horton.  I  thank  the  gentleman  from  Ohio. 
Mr.  Ullmax.  Mr.  Schneebeli  \ 

Mr.  Schneebeli.  Congressman  Horton,  I  reiterate  what  Congress- 
man  Betts  says  about  your  having  a  very  comprehensive  statement 
and  I  tend  to  agree  with  you,  particularly  in  the  area  of  the  self- 
employed.  For  quite  a  long  time  in  this  area  of  social  security  I 
think  that  the  self-employed  have  been  overtaxed,  with  the  50  per- 
cent additional  contributions  they  are  forced  to  pay,  and  I  agree 
with  most  of  what  you  have  to  say  on  this  matter  and  I  will  be  glad 
to  review  your  comments  on  the  matter  further.  Maybe  we  can  help 
this  group  which  I  think  is  being  overtaxed  at  the  present  time. 

Thanks  very  much. 

Mr.  XTlemajST.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Horton. 
Mr.  Horton.  Thank  you. 

Mr.  Ullman.  I  see  our  colleague,  Mr.  McEwen,  in  the  room. 
We  are  happy  to  welcome  you  before  our  committee  again,  Mr. 
McEwen. 
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Mr.  McEwen.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  am  grateful  to  you  and  the  mem- 
bers of  this  committee  for  the  opportunity  to  appear  and  testify  on 
the  subject  of  amendments  to  the  social  security  law.  I  shall  try  to 
make  my  testimony  brief. 

First,  I  am  confident  that  this  committee  will  report  a  bill  which 
will  provide  needed  increases  in  social  security  benefits.  Social  se- 
curity, originally  conceived  as  a  defense  against  the  effect  of  an  eco- 
nomic depression,  must  now  respond  as  a  shield  against  the  enemy  of 
inflation.  Increased  benefits  are  a  necessary  part  of  that  response. 

In  addition,  I  feel  that  some  change  should  be  made  in  the  direction 
of  liberalizing  the  allowable  earnings  of  beneficiaries.  Many  of  our 
senior  citizens  are  desirous  and  capable  of  contributing  their  varied 
talents  to  our  economy  and  society  and,  at  the  same  time,  if  they  were 
encouraged  to  work,  would  be  making  their  own  effort  against  the 
effects  of  inflation.  I  would  here  cite  one  specific  situation  that  was 
brought  to  my  attention  by  correspondence  received  from,  and  meet- 
ings with,  the  people  concerned.  They  were  the  administrator  of  a 
community  hospital  and  ladies  who  were  receiving  social  security  bene- 
fits who  had  been  trained  as  licensed  practical  nurses  under  a  pro- 
gram funded  by  the  Manpower  Development  Training  Act.  The  ad- 
ministrator testified  to  the  need  of  his  hospital,  more  particularly  the 
need  of  the  patients  to  be  cared  for,  for  the  services  of  these  women. 
They,  understandably,  were  reluctant  to  work  full  time  because  they 
did  not  wish  to  lose,  or  have  reduced,  their  social  security  benefits. 
Thus,  we  have  the  contradictory  situation  of  one  Federal  law,  the 
Manpower  Development  Training  Act,  encouraging  them  to  obtain 
new  and  needed  skills  while  yet  another  Federal  law,  our  social  se- 
curity law,  inhibiting  them  from  using  these  skills  for  their  benefit  and 
that  of  their  fellow  citizens. 

While  I  could  cite,  and  I  am  sure  you  are  also  aware  of,  similar 
situations  involving  other  skills,  the  particular  situation  that  I  have 
referred  to  becomes  of  special  concern  since  there  is  a  growing  nation- 
wide need  for  trained  personnel  in  the  field  of  health  services. 

Finally,  I  would  call  to  your  attention  and  respectfully  urge  that 
this  committee  propose  an  amendment  to  the  present  law  to  extend 
medicare  and  supplementary  medical  insurance  benefits  to  beneficiaries 
who,  because  of  the  lack  of  appropriate  hospital  and  medical  services 
in  this  country,  must  travel  to  a  neighboring  nation  for  treatment  for 
their  particular  illness. 

The  benefits  offered  by  medicare  and  supplementary  medical  in- 
surance are  an  empty  promise  if  the  needed  hospital  facilities  and 
medical  and  paramedical  skills  are  not  available.  This  has  been  the 
experience  of  a  number  of  my  constituents  living  near  the  Canadian 
horder. 

The  Department  of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare,  in  its  report 
delivered  to  this  committee  in  June  of  this  year,  recognized  this  prob- 
lem when  it  said,  and  I  quote  from  that  report : 

The  main  problem  of  medicare  beneficiaries  living  in  the  United  States  along 
the  borders  of  contiguous  countries,  in  particular  along  the  Canadian  border,  is 
that  some  of  these  persons  depend  on  hospitals  and  other  medical  facilities  across 
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the  border,  as  a  normal  pattern.  Those  facilities  are  often  more  accessible  and 
more  adequate  than  the  closest  facilities  available  in  the  United  States.  The 
restrictions  under  medicare  against  reimbursement  for  care  obtained  in  such 
facilities  outside  the  United  States,  except  in  cases  of  emergencies  occurring  in 
the  United  States,  cause  a  very  real  problem  for  the  border  residents  who  use 
these  facilities  before  age  65  and  would  continue  to  do  so  afterward  except  for 
the  restrictions. 

I  repeat,  that  is  a  quote  from  the  report  that  your  committee  received 
from  HEW. 

It  must  be  admitted  that  the  total  number  of  such  border  residents 
is  small.  They  are  but  a  tiny  portion  of  the  great  number  of  medicare 
beneficiaries  but  this  does  not  lessen  the  inequity  of  the  present  law 
denying  to  them  the  benefits  that  they  would  otherwise  receive. 

Five  of  the  six  counties  of  my  congressional  district  are  contiguous 
to  Canada,  or  border  on  the  international  waters  between  our  two 
countries.  I  have  contacted  all  of  the  medical  societies  and  several  of 
the  hospital  administrators  in  my  district  and  the  overwhelming  ma- 
jority of  those  replying  have  expressed  their  favor  for  extending  the 
benefits  for  treatment  rendered  in  Canada  to  cover  other  than  emer- 
gency situations  that  are  provided  for  in  the  present  law. 

The  Department  of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare,  in  its  report  to 
this  committee  of  last  June,  concluded  that  unilateral  extension  of 
medicare  to  cover  this  situation  does  appear  to  be  feasible,  both  from 
the  viewpoint  of  economy  and  administration. 

I  would,  therefore,  respectfully  urge  that  this  committee  report  an 
amendment  that  would  provide  medicare  benefits  for  those  otherwise 
entitled,  regardless  of  whether  or  not  it  is  an  emergency  case,  if  they 
choose,  or  are  referred  to,  hospitals  and  physicians  in  Canada. 

I  believe  that  the  test  must  be  based  upon  the  availabilhVy,  or  the 
nonavailability,  if  you  will,  of  needed  hospital  and  medical  facilities 
and  skills  for  a  particular  illness  rather  than  on  distance  set  by  an 
arbitrary  mileage  figure.  We  know  that  those  who  are  ill,  and  their 
families,  do  not  desire  to  be  further  from  their  homes  than  the  avail- 
ability of  the  required  care  and  treatment. 

HEW,  in  the  report  to  this  committee  which  I  mentioned  earlier, 
stated,  and  I  quote :  "The  establishment  of  any  arbitrary  line,  whether 
a  border,  or  any  distance  beyond  it,  is  likely  to  cause  some  cases  to  be 
denied  merely  by  virtue  of  where  they  occur." 

There  are  areas  in  my  own  congressional  district  where  the  people 
can  more  easily  travel  to  Canada  than  they  can  to  medical  centers  in 
the  United  States.  Frequently,  they  are  referred  to  such  renowned  insti- 
tutions as  the  Royal  Victoria  Hospital,  Montreal  General  Hospital, 
and  the  Montreal  Neurological  Institute  by  their  American  doctors.  I 
am  confident  that  you  will  agree  with  me  that  it  is  an  injustice  to  de- 
prive our  senior  citizens  of  the  benefits  of  medicare  and  supplemen- 
tary medical  insurance  when  they  avail  themselves  of  the  opportunity 
to  benefit  from  the  fine  skills  and  services  that  these  hospitals  have  to 
offer. 

The  following  are  excerpts  from  letters  which  I  have  received  from 
hospital  administrators  in  the  31st  Congressional  District  in  New 
York  prior  to  my  testimony  before  this  committee : 

"We  feel  that  your  idea  of  placing  the  emphasis  on  availability  of  needed 
medical  facilities  rather  than  on  a  distance  test  has  merit.  Speaking  of  northern 
New  York  many  people  tend  to  seek  specialized  care  in  Montreal  and  Toronto 
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rather  than  seeking  the  same  type  of  care  at  Syracuse  Upstate  or  Albany 
Medical  Center." 

"It  would  certainly  benefit  the  traveler  and  people  on  vacation  who  may 
find  themselves  in  an  emergency  situation.  We  do  not  feel  here  that  it  would 
affect  our  census  to  any  considerable  degree  although  it  is  possible  that  it  may 
affect  other  hospitals  adversely." 

"We  would  strongly  recommend  the  amendment  you  propose  to  extend  Medi- 
care coverage  for  emergency  situations  in  hospitals  of  foreign  countries  when 
such  facilities  provide  needed  services  for  the  patient.  In  our  personal  experi- 
ence here  we  have  referred  patients  to  specialists  in  Kingston  Ontario  who  can 
provide  services  for  patients  that  are  not  as  readily  available  in  Syracuse,  which 
would  be  our  nearest  referral  center." 

"Our  village  overlooks  the  Canadian  shoreline.  Travel  between  our  coun- 
tries is  an  accepted  routine.  Now,  because  someone  covered  by  medicare  here 
at  home,  rides  a  few  feet  across  the  boundary  line  and  either  through  accident 
or  unexpected  illness  needs  hospitalization,  they  must  bear  the  entire  expense 
even  though  covered  with  medicare  in  our  country.  To  me,  this  does  not  make 
sense.  No  other  insurance,  Blue  Cross,  etc.  denies  their  policy  holders  this 
privilege." 

"I  know  that  it  is  more  convenient  for  some  our  our  northern  people  to  go  to 
Montreal  rather  than  to  Watertown,  Syracuse  or  Burlington  for  medical  atten- 
tion not  available  in  the  smaller  hospitals  and  likewise  some  of  the  people  in 
our  area  of  the  border  find  it  to  their  advantage  to  use  hospital  facilities  in 
Kingston,  Ontario.  I  can  see  no  objections  to  the  Medicare  program  reimbursing 
Canadian  hospitals  for  services  rendered  to  those  people  assuming,  of  course, 
that  only  accredited  hospitals  are  included  in  the  plan." 

"In  answer  to  your  question  concerning  medicare  coverage  of  Americans  in 
Canada  I  would  strongly  urge  extending  these  benefits  to  non-emergency  situa- 
tions for  the  following  reasons  : 

1.  In  our  area  specialists  are  not  available  and  this  would  benefit  the  patient. 

2.  Some  patients  find  that  travelling  to  another  city  in  the  United  States 
is  inconvenient  and  a  greater  distance  from  home.  It  would  be  less  of  a  concern 
for  families  and  much  more  convenient  for  all  concerned. 

3.  We  won't  have  a  great  problem  with  increased  competition  at  least  in 
northern  New  York  because  we  just  don't  have  physicians  or  facilities  available  to 
us  in  this  area." 

"As  you  know,  we  are  in  the  process  of  building  a  ten  million  dollar  Medical 
Center  which  will  make  a  total  eighteen  million  dollar  complex  to  provide  a 
complete  range  of  medical  specialties  for  the  one  hundred  and  fifty  thousand 
people  in  Clinton,  Essex  and  Franklin  counties.  In  the  short  term,  a  bill  of 
this  nature  could  conceivably  have  the  effect  of  reducing  our  patient  load  which 
are  attempting  to  build  up  in  order  to  provide  a  large  enough  base  for  the  com- 
plete kind  of  service  which  we  aspire  to  provide.  However,  looking  at  it  from  a 
larger  view,  I  believe,  it  is  clearly  in  the  public  interest  to  have  arrangements 
which  would  allow  for  the  movement  of  people  to  those  facilities  and  physicians 
whom  they  feel  can  best  serve  them.  Consequently,  I  would  be  in  favor  of  the 
bill  as  you  outline  it." 

"It  is  my  opinion  that  the  Neurological  Center  at  the  Royal  Victoria  Hospital 
in  Montreal  stands  head  and  shoulders  above  any  institution  in  that  particular 
field  of  medicine  and  I  think  it  would  be  an  injustice  if  we  deprived  our  elderly 
the  opportunity  of  this  particular  service.  On  the  other  hand,  other  phases  of 
specialized  medicine  and  surgery  are  adequately  provided  for  in  Watertown 
and  Syracuse  and  I  do  not  think  we  should  shun  these  institutions  and  medical 
practioners." 

"In  the  event  that  there  are  better  qualified  and  more  outstanding  physicians 
in  any  particular  field  in  Canada  the  patient  should  have  the  opportunity  of 
having  the  services  provided.  The  mechanics  of  this  could  be  perhaps  worked 
out  by  the  United  States  doctor,  whereby  he  specifically  states  that  it  would 
be  of  the  best  interest  of  the  patient  to  see  a  particular  Canadian  physician." 

"In  my  judgment,  extension  of  coverage  to  non-emergency  services  and 
situations  would  be  valid  if  the  provider  of  care  offered  at  least  equal  or 
superior  services — here  I  am  thinking  of  physical  facilities,  physician  specialists 
and  standards  of  care — to  the  nearest  hospital  in  the  United  States  offering 
comparable  services.  In  the  case  of  your  constituents  along  the  border,  Canadian 
hospitals  would  qualify  because  of  their  known  acceptable  standards  and  range 
of  services.  I  would  agree,  by  all  means,  that  emphasis  should  be  placed  on 
availability  of  needed  services  in  a  foreign  neighboring  country  rather  than 
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■distance  only  of  a  facility  from  the  patient.  Provision  should  be  made  in  the 
law  for  United  States  citizens  to  avail  themselves  of  services  in  such  foreign 
hospitals  providing,  of  course,  the  hospitals  meet  "Conditions  of  Participation 
for  Hospitals"  as  prescribed  for  United  States  hospitals  and  are  in  fact  certi- 
fied through  some  arrangement  between  the  United  States  and  foreign  govern- 
ment. In  this  way  our  government  would  be  serving  the  best  interest  of  Medicare 
patients  as  to  their  medical  needs  which  is  the  intent  of  the  law." 

The  following  are  excerpts  from  letters  which.  I  received  from 
officers  of  county  medical  societies  who  are  in  the  31st  Congressional 
District  of  New  York : 

"I  feel  that  the  purpose  of  the  health  programs  is  to  give  the  best  Medical 
care  and  treatment  available  to  our  patients.  I  do  not  believe  that  state  or  na- 
tional boundaries  should  interfere  with  this  process.  It  is  also  my  opinion  that 
patients  should  have  the  right  of  choice  of  physician  and  a  facility." 

"In  principle,  I  feel  the  Medicare  Law  should  give  its  total  benefits  wherever 
its  recipients  mighe  be,  and  regardless  of  the  non-emergency  status  of  the 
illness." 

Mr.  Chairman,  and  members  of  the  committee,  I  thank  you  for  your 
time  and  attention. 
Mr.  Ullman.  Thank  you,  Mr.  McEwen. 
Are  there  questions  ? 

Mr.  Byrnes.  No.  I  want  to  congratulate  the  gentleman,  though,  for 
calling  our  attention  to  this  serious  problem  that  does  exist  along  the 
borders.  The  normal  tendency  is  to  go  to  the  hospital  closer  to  your 
home  and  that  does  mean  that  there  is  a  tendency  to  go  into  Canada 
by  some  of  your  constituents. 

Mr.  McEwen.  I  say  to  the  gentleman  from  Wisconsin  that  is  cor- 
rect and  I  appreciate  the  concern  as  evidenced  by  this  report  that  I 
know  came  at  the  request  of  this  committee,  because  there  is  always 
that  danger  that  there  are  so  few  that  are  involved  they  are  liable  to  be 
overlooked,  and  it  is  admittedly  a  very  small  portion  of  the  total  pop- 
ulation that  is  concerned  with  this  problem. 

Mr.  Ullman.  I,  too,  want  to  join  in  thanking  you  for  bringing  this 
matter  to  our  attention.  Thank  you  very  much. 

Mr.  McEwen.  Than!?:  you,  Mr.  Chairman. 

Mr.  Ullman.  I  see  our  colleague,  Mr.  Koch,  is  here. 

TvTe  are  very  pleased  to  have  you  before  the  committee  again,  Mr. 
Koch. 

STATEMENT  OP  HON.  EDWARD  I.  KOCH,  A  REPRESENTATIVE  IN 
CONGRESS  PROM  THE  STATE  OP  NEW  YORK 

Mr.  Koch.  Thank  you  very  much,  Mr.  Chairman,  and  members  of  the 
committee.  I  very  much  appreciate  the  opportunity  to  testify  before 
you.  I  know  that  probably  nothing  contained  in  my  statement  isn't 
already  known  to  yon,  but  I  would  like  to  add  the  extra  impetus  in 
support  of  several  of  the  proposals  with  the  thought  that  that  might  be 
of  assistance. 

Summary 

Compared  to  other  age  groups,  poverty  exists  among  the  elderly  at  a  dispro- 
portionate rate. 

Many  of  the  aged  have  incomes  below  the  poverty  lines  set  by  the  Social 
Security  Administration  in  1966  and  particularly  below  the  poverty  line  in  New 
York  City  set  by  the  Human  Resources  Administration.  Their  incomes  are  far 
below  what  the  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics  says  would  be  required  for  "moderate 
living." 
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Due  to  a  number  of  contributing  factors,  Social  Security  benefits  are  increas- 
ingly the  main  or  only  source  of  income  for  retired  persons. 
These  benefits  have  not  kept  pace  with  inflation. 

A  substantial  across  the  board  increase  in  benefits  is  essential  before  future 
benefits  are  linked  to  increases  in  cost  of  living.  If  this  is  not  done  we  simply 
perpetuate  poverty. 

The  Nixon  proposals  do  not  provide  the  necessary  increases  and  would  perpet- 
uate poverty. 

Every  form  of  income  should  be  available  to  the  poor,  so  the  "earnings  test" 
should  be  waived  completely.  One  should  have  the  right  to  earn  unlimited  wages 
without  sacrificing  benefits. 

Widows  urgently  need  increased  benefits  over  the  percentages  of  deceased 
sponses  benefits  to  which  they  are  currently  entitled. 

Governmnt  must  assume  role  in  making  Social  Security  paymnts.  Funds 
should  come  from  general  revenues  to  supplement  "Social  Security  premiums." 
This  would  remove  stigma  and  humilitation  of  beneficiaries  from  going  to  get 
welfare  to  supplement  inadequate  income. 

Mr.  Koch.  Mr.  Chairman,  members  of  the  committee,  it  is  a  pleas- 
ure for  me  to  testify  in  favor  of  Representative  Gilbert's  bill,  H.R. 
14431,  because  the  comprehensive  amending  of  our  social  security 
law  which  this  bill  proposes  is  urgently  needed. 

EXISTENCE  OF  POVERTY  AMONG  THE  ELDERLY 

Recent  progress  in  the  field  of  medicine  has  eased  the  life  for  the 
elderly  in  many  ways.  Unfortunately,  it  is  a  sad  fact  that  this  scien- 
tific progress  has  not  been  matched  by  socioeconomic  progress.  The  in- 
adequacies of  our  present  social  security  law  have  actually  caused 
terrific  hardship  for  many  of  the  aged.  As  more  and  more  People  be- 
come eligible  for  social  security  benefits  through  early  retirement 
and  natural  growths  in  population,  their  plight  becomes  more  ap- 
parent and  more  alarming.  Ironically,  the  situation  is  further  aggra- 
vated by  those  same  medical  achievements  which  have  increased  life 
expectancy.  Our  retired  population  is  growing  older,  becoming  natu- 
rally less  self-reliant  and  more  dependent  upon  social  security. 

Long  neglect  of  needed,  comprehensive  reforms  in  our  social  se- 
curity law  has  relegated  an  ever-increasing  number  of  senior  citizens 
to  a  condition  of  devastating  poverty,  a  form  of  living  death.  Let's 
face  it,  due  to  the  inadequacies  of  our  present  system,  the  anticipated 
"gold"  of  the  so-called  "Golden  Years"  has,  for  far  too  many,  turned 
out  to  be  fool's  gold,  a  life  filled  with  despair  and  anxiety. 

It  is  an  undeniable  and  disturbing  fact  that,  compared  with  other 
age  groups,  povert}7  exists  at  a  disproportionate  rate  among  the  aged. 
According  to  a  1966  social  security  report  three  out  of  every  10  people 
over  65  were  living  below  the  Social  Security  Administration's  es- 
tablished poverty  line,  whereas  only  one  out  of  every  nine  youngei 
persons  was  considered  poor,  and  I  would  like  to  draw  to  the  atten- 
tion of  the  committee — I  am  sure  it  is  already  aware  of  it — there  is 
an  article  in  today's  New  York  Times,  October  23,  on  retired  couples 
in  New  York  City  finding  the  cost  of  living  such  a  great  burden.  I 
would  just  refer  that  article  to  you.  It  is  on  the  front  page  of  the 
Times. 

In  New  York  City,  where  the  high  cost  of  living  and  particularly 
the  spiraling  rents  make  this  problem  most  acute,  the  Human  Re- 
sources Administration  has  defined  the  poverty  line  as  follows :  $2,400 
annual  income  for  a  couple  and  $1,840  for  an  individual.  In  1967  one- 
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third  of  all  the  New  York  City  households  headed  by  an  elderly  per- 
son reported  yearly  income  of  less  than  $2,000,  and  over  one-half  in- 
comes of  less  than  $3,000.  It  should  be  noted  that  63  percent  of  these 
households  were  composed  of  two  or  more  people.  Clearly,  poverty 
is  one  of  the  worst  and  most  widespread  malignancies  to  attack  the 
aged. 

,  Furthermore,  the  economic  status  of  the  elderly  seems  to  be  con- 
tinually "  deteriorating,  compared  to  the  rest  of  the  populace.  The 
median  income  of  families  with  an  aged  head  of  household  was  50.6 
percent  of  the  median  income  of  younger  families  in  1962.  In  1967 
it  was  46.2  of  younger  families'  median  income.  This  comparison 
shows  an  even  more  pronounced  decline  when  one  considers  unrelated 
individuals. 

In  the  fall  of  1968  the  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics  calculated  that  a 
retired  couple  would  need  to  spend  $4,547  yearly  in  order  to  live 
moderately  in  New  York  City.  For  an  elderly  single  person  the  corre- 
sponding figure  is  estimated  at  $2,501.  However,  the  average  social 
security  benefit  for  a  retired  couple  in  New  York  City  for  1968  was 
$1,945.80  and  for  an  individual  $1,247.04.  This  is  obviously  well  below 
the  poverty  level  for  New  York  City  and  nowhere  near  the  income 
required  to  live  moderately,  or  modestly.  It  is  an  unrealistic  floor  of 
protection.  The  numbers  give  us  a  picture  of  the  average,  how  much 
bleaker  it  must  be  for  those  receiving  minimum  benefits.  There  are  a 
number  of  people  who  are  receiving  social  security  benefits  who  would 
be  eligible  for  home  relief,  old-age  assistance,  but  many  people  will  not 
accept  that  for  reasons  which  are  obvious  and  they  suffer  even  more. 

FAILURE  OF  SOCIAL  SECURITY  BENEFITS  TO  PROVIDE  ADEQUATE  FLOOR  OF 

PROTECTION 

These  statistics  take  on  greater  significance  in  relation  to  social 
security  benefits  when  one  realizes  that  those  benefits  are  increasingly 
the  main  or  only  source  of  income  for  many  of  the  elderly.  In  New 
York  City  the  most  recent  statistics  available  show  that  the  median 
annual  income  other  than  from  social  security  benefits  was  $280  for  a 
retired  couple  and  $180  for  a  retired  individual. 

Why  is  this  ?  Comparatively  few  persons  reaching  retirement  have 
been  able  to  put  away  substantial  savings.  What  assets  they  do  have  are 
quickly  exhausted,  for  social  security  benefits,  increased  at  sporadic 
intervals  have  not  managed  to  keep  pace  with  and  offset  the  increased 
cost  of  living.  Increased  health  costs  further  strain  the  aged's  budget 
despite  the  aid  of  medicare,  which  paid  only  35  percent  of  personal 
health  costs  for  people  over  65  in  1967.  To  complicate  matters,  retired 
people  lose  access  to  the  chief  weapon  against  inflation,  increased  earn- 
ings. As  they  grow  older  they  become  less  able  to  find  work,  and  for 
the  very  old,  less  able  to  perform  work:  in  addition,  whatever  wages 
someone  under  72  can  earn  without  sacrificing  benefits  are  restricted. 
In  sum,  they  are  unable  to  share  in  our  growing  economy  while  in- 
flation simultaneously  erodes  their  fixed  income.  They  are  unable  to 
maintain  their  status  quo.  Consider,  for  example,  the  Bureau  of  Labor 
Statistics  retired  couple  budget.  In  1950  social  security  benefits  for  a 
couple  retiring  that  year  met  one-half  of  budget  costs;  today  they 
cover  less  than  one-third  of  those  budget  costs,  for  a  comparable 
budget. 
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It  is  a  poignant  fact  that  this  state  of  deprivation  is  too  frequently 
a  sudden  and  unfamiliar  condition.  Most  of  the  people  affected  have 
for  years  participated  in  the  economic  growth  of  the  country,  they  have 
in  fact  been  largely  responsible  for  that  growth.  In  New  York  City, 
for  example,  they  supplied  the  labor  needed  for  the  success  of  the 
garment,  transportation,  and  construction  industries,  and  every  other 
field  of  endeavor.  Suddenly  they  are  in  a  state  of  indigence,  cut  off  from 
the  country's  wealth,  and  solely  because  they  have  grown  old  and  have 
retired. 

NECESSARY  INCREASE  IN  LEVEL  OF  BENEFITS 

Clearly,  there  is  an  urgent  imperative  for  comprehensive  reform  of 
our  social  security  law.  We  must  judge  how  much  income  the  elderly 
require  in  order  to  share  in  the  well-being  of  our  society,  and  we  must 
decide  what  the  role  and  responsibility  of  Government  ought  to  be  in 
providing  that  income.  It  is  my  belief  that  at  the  present  time,  the 
Gilbert  bill,  H.K.  14431  of  which  I  am  a  cosponsor,  provides  some 
suitable  answers  to  these  questions.  By  contrast,  the  proposals  of  the 
Mxon  administration  are  far  from  adequate.  Consider  some  of  the 
specifics  involved. 

In  order  to  raise  the  elderly  from  the  throes  of  poverty  an  immediate 
increase  in  benefits  is  urgently  needed.  Under  the  proposed  two-step 
increase  of  benefits  in  the  Gilbert  bill,  cash  payments  will  be  increased 
by  over  50  percent  across  the  board  as  of  January  of  1972.  Although 
I  would  prefer  an  increase  of  more  than  20  percent  in  January  of 
1970 — that  is  what  is  scheduled  in  the  Gilbert  bill — this  proposal 
goes  a  long  way  toward  improving  the  lot  of  the  aged.  Most  significant, 
perhaps,  the  minimum  monthly  benefit  for  a  retired  worker  or  retired 
couple  would  be  increased  dramatically :  Immediately  to  $90  and  $135, 
respectively,  and  to  $120  and  $180,  by  1972.  This  represents  an  increase 
in  1970  in  both  cases  of  approximately  63  percent  for  the  lowest 
paid  beneficiaries,  and  those  are,  of  course,  those  whose  need  is  the 
greatest. 

Contrast  that  to  the  administration  bill.  A  comparatively  meager 
10  percent  across-the-board  increase  delayed  until  April  of  1970.  The 
minimum  monthly  benefits  are  to  be  raised  10  percent  also,  to  $61 
for  a  single  retired  worker  and  $91.50  for  a  couple.  This  is,  in  my 
estimation,  pure  tokenism,  and  will  not  alleviate  the  poverty  that 
exists  among  the  aged.  Again,  for  the  iNew  York  City  beneficiary, 
average  benefits  under  the  Nixon  bill  would  become  $2,140.38  yearly  for 
a  couple  and  $1,371.74  for  an  individual.  These  figures  are  still  well 
below  the  Human  Resources  Administration's  poverty  lines  of  $2,400 
and  $1,840  for  a  couple,  and  individual,  respectively,  and  nowhere 
near  the  income  required  according  to  the  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics 
for  modern  living ;  namely,  $4,547  annually  for  a  retired  couple  and 
$2,501  for  a  retired  individual. 

After  these  across-the-board  increases  have  been  completely  granted, 
both  bills  would  provide  for  automatic  adjustments  of  benefits  to 
coincide  with  increases  in  the  cost  of  living.  But  to  tolerate  such  a 
slight  initial  increase  of  benefits  such  as  the  administration  offers 
and  then  to  link  those  benefits  to  the  cost  of  living  would  be  to  do  the 
elderly  a  shameful  disservice.  It  would,  in  effect,  provide  for  an  end- 
less perpetuation  of  poverty.  In  short,  no  automatic  adjustment  of 
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future  benefits  is  acceptable  unless  preceded  by  a  substantial  increase 
such  as  the  Gilbert  bill  provides.  For  those  special  payments  to  persons 
over  72  the  same  criteria  are  applicable.  The  Gilbert  bill,  again  in 
two  stages,  provides  the  substantial  increase  that  is  absolutely  manda- 
tory before  automatic  adjustments  go  into  effect.  The  Nixon  bill  does 
not.  In  sum,  adoption  of  the  administration  bill  would  imprison  the 
aged  even  more  securely  in  their  presently  deprived  state. 

LIBERALIZATION  OF  EARNINGS  TEST 

I  would  like  to  now  touch  upon  another  bill  and  one  that  I  intro- 
duced and  I  know  that  others  have  introduced  throughout  the  session 
and  prior  to  that. 

It  seems  clear  to  me  that  in  order  to  avoid  the  poverty  which 
seems  to  be  spreading  amongst  the  elderly  every  possible  avenue  of 
opportunity  ought  to  be  available  to  them.  This  brings  me  to  the 
so-called  earnings  test. 

Under  present  law  any  beneficiary  earning  outside  income  through 
wages  in  excess  of  $1,680  annually  is  in  effect  punished,  being  re- 
quired to  surrender  $1  in  benefits  for  each  $2  in  wages  earned  up  to 
$2,880  and  then  $1  in  benefits  for  each  additional  dollar  earned  above 
the  $2,880  figure.  This  naturally  curbs  the  potential  income  of  many 
elderly  persons  willing  and  able  to  work. 

And  I  would  like  to  just  digress  for  a  minute  and  give  you  a  per- 
sonal story  with  respect  to  people  who  are  on  social  security  and  would 
like  to  work.  My  father  who  now  is  over  72  had  his  own  business.  He 
was  a  fur  manufacturer  and  he  worked  all  of  his  life  very  hard. 
He  is  a  marvelous  man,  had  two  jobs  many  times,  particularly  during 
the  depression,  and  then  had  his  own  place,  and  then  when  he  reached 
the  age  of  72  he  decided  that  he  would  retire  completely  and  he  did. 
He  retired  and  perhaps  was  out  of  his  business  for  6  or  8  months  when 
he  called  me  and  he  said  he  was  miserable  being  retired,  just  miserable. 
And  he  asked  could  I  help  him  get  a  job.  I  said,  "Listen,  Papa,  you 
know  I  can't  get  you  a  job  on  any  Federal  payroll.  I  just  couldn't  do 
that  and  you  wouldn't  want  me  to,  but  I  will  try  and  I  will  call  friends 
of  mine  in  private  industry  who  might  be  interested."  On  the  other 
hand,  and,  at  the  same  time,  he  went  out  and  he  found  another  job 
himself  in  the  same  fur  manufacturing  industry  in  which  he  had  been 
an  employer,  and  I  want  to  tell  you  gentlemen,  that  he  feels  much 
better  for  it.  He  looks  younger  and  he  feels  much  better,  and  there  is 
a  stride  in  his  walk  and  a  sprint  in  his  walk  and  the  way  he  looks  at 
life,  and  it  is  so  much  better  being  back  at  work  although  he  is  over  72, 
and  I  think  it  is  very  important  that  the  elderly  be  encouraged  to  work 
and  not  to  be  penalized. 

I  do  not  think  that  it  is  fair  to  penalize  one  who  wishes  to  supple- 
ment a  fixed  income  that  is  obviously  not  enough  for  his  or  her  sup- 
port. Further,  I  believe  it  is  demoralizing  for  that  individual  who  is 
accustomed  to  work  and  is  still  physically  able  to  do  so.  The  life-long 
wage  earner  who  has  no  dividend  income  from  investments  which  are 
not  covered  by  this  provision  is  naturally  preiudiced  unfnirlv.  That 
is  a  grossly  unfair  provision  that  you  can  receive  income  from  every 
other  source  except  from  the  income  that  comes  from  the  use  of  vour 
mind  and  the  use  of  your  hands.  And  I  have  introduced  a  bill,  H.R. 
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10393,  which  proposes  that  all  beneficiaries,  not  just  those  over  72, 
have  the  right  to  work  without  any  income  limitation  and  while  doing 
so  keep  all  of  his  social  security  benefits  which  are  his  as  a  matter  of 
right,  not  one  of  charity. 

There  is  another  point  which  I  would  like  to  mention  briefly.  Par- 
ticular attention  must  be  focused  on  the  economic  plight  of  the  widow. 
In  1966  the  Social  Security  Administration  estimated  that  six  out  of 
every  10  widows  and  other  aged  women  living  alone  had  incomes 
below  the  designated  poverty  level  of  $1,565.  In  New  York  City, 
of  the  households  headed  by  single  aged  women,  70  percent  reported 
incomes  below  $3,000  and  55  percent  below  $2,000.  These  are  shock- 
ing figures  which  underscore  the  necessity  of  enlarging  widows' 
benefits  as  the  Gilbert  bill  does  by  allowing  widows  over  65  to  receive 
100  percent  of  the  benefits  that  would  have  been  payable  to  the  deceased 
spouse. 

FINANCING 

Finally,  and  of  great  importance,  is  the  consideration  of  how  these 
increased  benefits  are  to  be  funded.  It  is  my  firm  conviction  that  our 
Government  must  accept  the  responsibility  of  guaranteeing  to  the 
elderly,  who  have  worked  long  and  hard  for  this  country's  prosperity, 
the  right  to  continue  enjoying  that  prosperity  and  to  maintain  their 
dignity  and  independence.  The  funds  required  to  lift  them  from  their 
economic  degradation  must  be  supplemented  by  the  general  revenues 
of  Government.  The  Gilbert  bill  by  grafting  diese  supplemental  Gov- 
ernment moneys  to  the  social  security  fund  takes  a  long  delayed  step 
in  the  direction  of  social  justice.  It  is  a  measure  that  can  erase  the 
humiliation  felt  by  many  of  the  aged  forced  to  report  to  local  welfare 
centers  due  to  the  inadequacies  of  present  social  security  benefits.  It 
is  a  necessary  step  because  we  must  realize  that  the  floor  of  protection 
offered  by  our  social  security  insurance  concept  has  caved  in.  Con- 
tributory insurance  payments  alone  are  not  enough.  In  this  country 
of  unequalled  abundance,  it  is  time  for  Government  to  recognize  its 
obligations,  to  provide  the  elderly  with  a  share  of  that  abundance. 

Thank  you. 

Mr.  Ullman.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Koch- 
Mr.  Vanik? 

Mr.  Vanik.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  want  to  congratulate  the  gentleman. 
Our  distinguished  colleague  has  presented  a  very  fine  and  thought- 
provoking  statement. 

I  would  like  to  direct  the  gentleman's  attention  to  this  fact,  the  issue 
of  funding  which  he  raises  in  the  closing  part  of  his  testimony.  Is  the 
gentleman  aware  of  the  xact  that  under  the  administration's  proposal 
deferring  a  provision  of  existing  law  will  cost  the  fund  $22%  billion? 
In  other  words,  there  will  be  a  reduced  inflow  of  contributions  into  the 
fund  to  the  tune  of  $22i/£  billion.  It  seems  to  me  that  this  has  to  be 
borne  in  mind  in  connection  with  any  efforts  that  are  made  to  increase 
the  social  security  benefits  and  bring  them  in  line  with  need  and  the 
real  objective  to  support  the  elderly  during  their  period  of  retirement. 

Mr.  Koch.  That  is  whv  I  think  the  general  revenues  have  to  be  

Mr.  Vanik.  If  we  didn't  change  that  provision  of  law,  we  would 
have  $22%  billion  that  would  still  be  in  the  fund,  which  is  a  consider- 
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able  sum  of  money  out  of  which  at  least  some  improvements  could  be 
made  to  the  law. 
Mr.  Koch.  Yes. 

Mr.  Vanik.  I  thank  the  gentleman. 
Mr.  Ullman.  Mr.  Gilbert? 

Mr.  Gilbert.  I  would  like  to  welcome  my  colleague  to  the  committee 
and  thank  you  for  the  support  of  my  bill. 

Mr.  Koch.  It  deserves  great  support,  Mr.  Gilbert.  It  is  an  extraordi- 
narily wonderful  bill. 

Mr.  Ullman.  Are  there  other  questions  ? 

Thank  you  very  much  again,  Mr.  Koch. 

Mr.  Koch.  Thank  you. 

Mr.  Ullman.  Is  our  colleague,  Mr.  McCarthy,  or  Mr.  Whalen  here  ? 
I  see  neither. 

Our  next  witness  is  Mr.  Dechant. 

STATEMENT  OE  GILBERT  C.  HOHDE,  MEMBER,  EXECUTIVE  BOARD, 
NATIONAL  FARMERS  UNION,  AND  PRESIDENT,  WISCONSIN 
FARMERS  UNION;  LEWIS  J.  JOHNSON,  SR.,  PRESIDENT,  ARKAN- 
SAS FARMERS  UNION 

Mr.  Rohde.  Mr.  Chairman,  Mr.  Dechant,  our  national  president,  is 
en  route  to  an  IFAP  meeting  in  Tokyo  and  I  am  Gilbert  C.  Rohde, 
a  member  of  the  executive  board  of  National  Farmers  Union,  and  join- 
ing me  this  morning  is  Mr.  Lewis  Johnson,  who  is  president  of  the 
Arkansas  Farmers  Union. 

Mr.  Ullman.  You  are  Mr.  Rohde  ? 

Mr.  Rohde.  Yes. 

Mr.  Ullman.  We  are  pleased,  then,  to  welcome  you  before  the  com- 
mittee, Mr.  Rohde, 

I  would  like  to  call  to  the  committee's  attention  that  in  the  audience 
we  have  in  support  of  your  testimony  some  people  from  Oregon,  Mr. 
Bob  Elkins,  president  of  the  Oregon-Washington  Farmers  Union; 
Mr.  Russ  Stein,  director  of  the  Oregon  Green  Thumb  program,  which 
has  been  a  very  successful  endeavor;  and  Mr.  Charlie  Bailey,  also  in 
the  Green  Thumb  program. 

We  are  happy  to  have  you  and  if  you  Avish  we  will  include  your 
testimony  in  full  in  the  record  and  any  supplemental  material  you 
have,  and  you  may  proceed  as  you  see  fit, 

Mr.  Rohde,  Thank  you  very  much,  Mr.  Chairman. 

We  would  like  to  place  the  entire  testimony  in  the  record  as  the 
official  position  of  the  National  Farmers  Union. 

Mr.  Ullman.  Without  objection,  that  will  be  done. 

(The  statement  referred  to  follows:) 

Statement  of  Gilbert  C.  Rohde,  National  Farmers  Union,  President,  Wis- 
consin Farmers  Union  and  Lewis  J.  Johnson,  Sr.,  President,  Arkansas 
Farmers  Union 

Mr.  Chairman  and  members  of  the  committee,  my  name  is  Gilbert  Rohde,  and 
I  am  the  President  of  Wisconsin  Farmers  Union.  With  me  is  Lewis  (Red) 
Johnson,  President  of  Arkansas  Farmers  Union.  We  are  here  to  testify  for 
National  Farmers  Union  on  three  major  issues  that  are  before  this  Committee, 
namely:  the  Social  Security  Program,  the  Medicare  Program,  and  the  Public 
Welfare  Program. 
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The  minimum  Social  Security  payment  needs  to  be  increased  substantially 
if  this  Nation  is  to  prevent  several  millions  of  its  citizens  from  spending  another 
two  years  in  intolerable  poverty.  We  need  to  move  as  quickly  as  possible  to  a 
:$100  minimum  payment. 

The  Medicare  program,  as  it  stands  now,  must  be  amended  in  order  to  put  a 
stop  to  the  abuse  of  a  small  group  of  doctors  who  are  unethically  taking  mil- 
lions of  dollars  from  this  program  without  regard  to  human  welfare.  It  is  also 
our  hope  that  drugs  would  be  included  under  the  Medicare  program  and  that 
the  disabled  can  be  given  Medicare  benefits. 

We  have  seen  the  gradual  deterioration  of  the  public  welfare  system  which 
no  longer  makes  sense  to  anyone.  Simple  amendments  will  not  make  this  system 
work.  It  needs  more  than  amendment  by  this  Committee.  It  needs  to  be  com- 
pletely changed. 

We  appreciate  the  time  you  are  taking  to  hear  our  views  as  you  try  to 
reformulate  these  three  vital  programs  which  affect  nearly  everyone  in  America, 
directly  or  indirectly. 

Farmers  Union,  as  a  general  farm  organization,  has  formulated  its  position 
on  these  three  vital  issues  as  a  result  of  resolutions  approved  at  state  and 
national  conventions.  The  Farmers  Union  represents  a  quarter  of  a  million  farm 
families,  many  of  whom  are  eligible  for  Social  Security.  We  have  had  extensive 
experience  in  the  area  of  rural  poverty  and  with  the  rural  elderly  through  our 
Green  Thumb  and  other  programs.  We  submit  herewith  the  Farmers  Union 
statements  on  each  of  these  three  important  subjects. 

Appendix  "A" 

SOCIAL  SECURITY 

In  rural  America  we  have  many  poor,  older  people.  Today,  about  40  percent 
(7,434,000)  of  all  of  the  people  over  65  live  in  rural  America.  Only  about  five 
percent  still  live  on  the  farm.  One  third  of  all  older  people  reside  in  small  towns 
and  rural  non-fann  areas. 

What  we  have  seen  is  that  the  economics  of  farming  have  forced  older  farm 
people  to  move  to  town  or  to  non-farm  areas  of  rural  America.  This  is  nearly 
double  the  number  of  a  decade  ago. 

Our  older  rural  people  are  poor.  Farm  families  which  are  headed  by  persons  over 
65  had  an  average  income  of  less  than  $3000  in  1966  compared  with  about 
$3700  for  non-farm  families.  Individuals  over  65  living  on  farms  received  $1350 
;a  year,  while  older  non-farm  individuals  received  an  income  of  $1540. 

Today  all  studies  indicate  the  rural  poor  have  less  income  than  their  urban 
counterparts. 

Their  health  is  generally  poorer.  Over  87  percent  of  persons  aged  over  65, 
living  in  rural  non-farm  areas  suffer  from  some  chronic  condition.  In  a  screening 
program  for  older  people  which  we  operate  in  Arkansas,  over  40  percent  must 
be  referred  to  the  hospital  by  the  doctor.  The  rural  older  person  sees  his  doctor 
less  often  than  his  urban  brother.  Put  this  against  the  background  where  nearly 
40  percent  of  our  older  population  are  poor  and  with  over  five  million  below  the 
poverty  line  in  rural  areas,  with  many  widows  and  single  women  living  alone 
in  extreme  poverty  and  you  see  why  we  urge  a  major  increase  in  the  Social 
Security  income  payment. 

Inflation  has  hurt  the  elderly  extremely  hard — harder  than  any  age  group 
in  the  population.  Social  Security  benefits  have  not  kept  pace.  We  have  been 
in  a  major  inflationary  period  for  the  past  two  years.  Only  about  17  percent 
of  Social  Security  recipients  have  private  sources  of  income  other  than  Social 
Security.  And  80-plus  percent  must  rely  solely  on  Social  Security  for  support. 
It  means  that  men  and  women  on  Social  Security  have  suffered  the  misery  caused 
t>y  all  of  the  inflation,  leaving  them  groping  and  grasping  for  survival.  The 
present  minimum  of  $55  per  month  is  not  only  inadequate,  but  has  doomed 
these  people  to  a  life  of  poverty.  It  is  a  disgrace  to  our  Nation. 

In  general,  we  endorse  the  provisions  of  the  Gilbert  bill,  but  feel  strongest 
concerning  the  increase  of  the  minimum  benefit  to  $100  per  month.  We  agree 
that  there  is  a  need  for  an  increase  in  the  amount  of  income  upon  which  to  base 
the  Social  Security  payment,  but  feel  that  the  general  treasury  should  finance 
one-third  of  the  cost  of  Social  Security,  one-third  by  the  employee,  and  one- 
third  by  the  employer. 

We  would  also  like  to  see  an  increase  of  perhaps  $2000  to  $2400  per  year  in  the 
^amount  a  person  can  earn  without  losing  his  Social  Security  income. 
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This  Committee  has  the  unique  position  of  holding  in  its  hands  the  fate  of 
millions  of  people  who  no  longer  can  get  a  job  in  today's  competitive  and  skilled 
job  market.  We  urge  you  to  enact  a  decent  minimum  level  of  benefits  for  these 
older  people  so  they  can  live  decently  and  humanely  as  only  such  an  affluent 
nation  such  as  ours  can  provide. 

During  the  last  four  years  we  in  Farmers  Union  have  had  the  experience 
of  operating  the  National  Green  Thumb  program  which  employs  older,  low 
income  farmers  to  beautify  the  highways,  roadside  parks,  and  to  work  on 
conservation  and  community  betterment  projects.  We  now  also  operate  the 
Green  Light  program  for  women  where  they  serve  as  community  aides  to 
strengthen  existing  community  services  and  also  to  fill  the  gaps  between  agency 
services.  We  are  operating  in  1G4  counties  in  17  states. 

We  have  yet  to  find  any  rural  county  in  which  there  are  not  sufficient  older, 
retired,  low-income  persons  who  are  able,  willing  and  ready  to  earn  their  way 
out  of  poverty.  We  in  Farmers  Union  Green  Thumb  have  provided  more  oppor- 
tunities for  employment  to  these  people  than  anyone  else  in  the  Nation. 

But  the  sad  fact  is  that  there  are,  in  our  estimation,  over  three  million  older 
and  low  income  men  and  women  in  rural  America  who  are  able-bodied  and  yet 
must  live  in  extreme  poverty  because  neither  jobs  nor  enough  Social  Security 
benefits  are  available.  This,  we  believe,  is  one  of  the  major  tragedies  of  our  times. 

These  are  not  men  and  women  who  are  lazy.  We  have  proved  this  in  our 
Green  Thumb  and  Green  Light  programs.  This  sad  state  of  poverty  is  not  con- 
fined to  one  county,  either.  It  is  just  as  extreme  in  Wisconsin  and  Minnesota 
as  it  is  in  Arkansas  and  Virginia. 

It  is  as  widespread  in  Pennsylvania  as  it  is  in  Oregon,  and  as  hard  on  hu- 
man beings  in  New  Jersey  and  New  York  as  it  is  in  Indiana  and  Kentucky. 

We  strongly  urge  that  top  priority  be  given  to  increasing  the  minimum  So- 
cial Security  payment  from  $55  to  $100.  We  would  be  willing  to  forego  all  other 
benefits  if  this  one  action  could  be  taken,  for  it  will  bring  more  people  out  of 
poverty  than  any  action  that  this  Congress  can  possibly  take. 

Thousands  and  thousands  of  people  in  states  like  Arkansas  or  Wisconsin, 
could  be  lifted  out  of  poverty  by  this  one  single  action  of  Congress.  On  behalf  of 
these  people,  on  behalf  of  those  of  us  who  still  must  farm  to  live — who  too  often 
find  themselves  at  the  end  of  a  year  of  farming  with  little  to  show — we  ask  that 
you  raise  the  minimum  Social  Security  from  $55  to  $100  per  month.  We  ask 
that  this  be  financed  from  general  revenue. 

This  group  of  people  has  been  the  hardest  hit  by  inflation  and  the  increase 
in  property  and  sales  taxes  in  every  state  in  the  country.  They  need  and  desire 
our  help  to  make  Social  Security  recipients  really  secure. 

Appendix  "B" 

MEDICARE  AND  MEDICAID 

Farmers  Union  has  testified  many  times  before  this  Committee  and  has  al- 
ways supported  the  Medicare  program.  On  the  other  hand,  we  have  always  ques- 
tioned the  passage  of  the  Medicaid  program.  We  were  the  only  organization 
to  testify  against  it  when  it  was  originated  by  this  Committee.  We  questioned 
it  for  one  reason — it  does  not  have  adequate  controls  over  the  costs.  We  felt 
that  some  of  the  doctors,  hospitals  and  nursing  homes  would  steal  the  U.S.  Treas- 
ury blind.  They  have  done  so. 

We  again  implore  this  Committee  to  take  necessary  steps  to  prevent  the  steal- 
ing of  public  funds  by  a  small  number  of  doctors,  hospitals  and  nursing  homes 
who  are  unethical  and  unscrupulous  enough  to  do  so. 

We  feel  strongly  that  action  must  also  be  taken  against  these  doctors  who 
not  only  abuse  their  profession,  but  also  betray  the  trust  bestowed  upon  them 
by  the  public.  We  urge  the  Congress  to  give  strong  authority  to  the  Commis- 
sioner of  Social  Security  to  write  rules  and  regulations  which  would  control 
the  action  of  this  group  of  doctors  and  health  facilities.  Also,  certain  criminal 
penalties  for  these  doctors  should  be  established  whenever  such  penalties  are 
warranted  for  fraud  and  deception. 

The  recent  action  by  Commissioner  Ball  on  October  17,  concerning  the  review 
committees  needs  to  be  encouraged  by  action  of  this  Committee.  Commissioner 
Ball  must  have  the  full  and  complete  backing  of  this  Committee  if  he  is  to  be 
successful  in  his  effort  to  control  these  costs. 
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We  believe  that  the  deductible  features  of  the  Medicare  legislation  are  cum- 
bersome and  we  urge  the  simplification  and,  hopefully,  the  elimination  of  these 
objectionable  features. 

We  strongly  urge  that  the  disabled  be  included  under  Medicare. 

We  also  strongly  urge  the  inclusion  of  out-of-hospital  prescription  drugs  un- 
der Medicare,  to  be  reimbursed  on  a  reasonable  price  basis  and  on  a  generic 
basis.  We  were  among  the  first  to  push  for  inclusion  of  out-of-hospital  prescrip- 
tion drugs  under  Medicare.  Here  we  feel  confident  that  a  reasonable  cost  can 
be  set  for  such  a  program  that  will  be  within  the  reach  of  the  funds  available 
for  the  Medicare  system. 

We  would  like  to  urge  that  multi-screening  examinations  be  made  a  part  of 
the  Medicare  system  so  that  we  can  prevent  illnesses  rather  than  just  pay 
for  the  cure. 

Farmers  Union  continues  to  endorse  the  principle  of  a  national  health  in- 
surance plan  to  cover  the  cost  of  the  major  health  needs  of  people  in  this  country. 

After  the  experiences  with  welfare  medicine  and  its  costs  under  the  Kerr- 
Mills  and  Medicaid  programs,  it  is  hoped  that  more  and  more  people  will  join 
with  us  in  studying  a  national  health  insurance  plan. 

Appendix  "C" 

welfake 

President  Nixon  has  called  for  a  review  and  revision  of  the  public  welfare 
system  in  this  country.  As  he  has  said,  we  have  pumped  billions  of  dollars  into 
our  public  welfare  system  with  results  that  discourage  the  Nation.  We  have 
yet  to  find  one  who  likes  the  present  welfare  system — especially  those  who  are 
closely  associated  with  it,  either  on  the  giving  or  receiving  end. 

Here  are  a  few  of  the  hundreds  of  things  wrong  with  the  system : 

Vast  numbers  of  the  poor  choose  poverty  over  welfare ; 

Taxpayers  cannot  stand  the  continuing  escalation  of  cost  with  no  hope ; 

Some  choose  starvation  over  welfare ; 

"Going  on  Welfare"  is  a  disgraceful  and  humiliating  experience  for  most 
people  ; 

Once  on  welfare  some  families  hang  on  welfare  for  life ; 

The  futility  welfare  brings  can  destroy  a  family  and  an  individual ; 

Too  many  medical  practitioners  and  facilities  abuse  its  finances ; 

To  receive  welfare  often  means  the  family  must  break  up ; 

Great  differences  in  welfare  cause  mass  migration  to  urban  cores ; 

You  can't  live  on  most  welfare  checks  and  you  can  hardly  exist  on  many ; 

A  vast  and  expensive  bureaucracy  is  costly  and  tied  up  in  red  tape ; 

Social  workers  have  little  time  to  really  help  individuals ; 

Taxpayers  despair  over  rising  costs  and  the  attitudes  of  welfare  clients ; 

The  welfare  system  is  so  complex  that  only  a  few  experts  can  understand  it ; 

Citizen  groups  find  it  impossible  to  help  improve  the  system ; 

People  are  discouraged  from  working ; 

Welfare  is  used  to  maintain  or  get  rid  of  local  labor  forces  ; 

Welfare  raises  kids  under  tragic  conditions,  fosters  questionable  attitudes ; 

The  county  blames  the  State  which  blames  the  Fed  which  blames  the  State  ; 

People  believe  that  there  are  "cheaters"  on  welfare. 

Its  critics  and  reformers  point  to  its  devastating  impact  upon  human  moti- 
vation, health,  morals,  employability  and  attitudes.  Should  we  as  a  Nation  con- 
tinue to  pour  additional  billions  into  this  system,  or  should  we  modify  it  or  take 
major  steps  to  replace  some  of  the  basic  points  of  this  program? 

The  Economic  Opportunity  Act  was  an  alternative  to  welfare  because  the 
public  welfare  system  basically  broke  down  and  was  not  meeting  the  problems 
of  poverty.  While  unfortunately  there  were  many  mistakes  in  the  early  battles, 
one  thing  stood  out  clearly — the  poor  began  to  be  heard  throughout  the  country, 
especially  in  the  rural  areas  where  the  poor  said  that  what  they  wanted  was 
not  a  handout  but  a  job  opportunity. 

It  is  our  experience  that  there  are  darn  few  people  who  are  neither  sick  nor 
handicapped  who  want  a  handout.  On  the  other  hand,  few  taxpayers  feel  that 
anyone  should  get  something  for  nothing. 

When  a  person  is  forced  to  lie  in  a  hospital  bed  for  months,  his  muscles  and 
his  energy  deteriorate.  When  a  person  "goes  on  welfare,"  he  too  often  begins  to 
deteriorate  mentally,  morally  and  sometimes  physically.  While  there  have  been 
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millions  who  have  been  given  the  essentials  of  life  which  enabled  them  to  live 
through  periods  of  disaster  and  rough  times,  few  ever  said  that  it  did  much  for 
their  character.  In  most  areas  of  rural  America,  "going  on  welfare"  is  a  terrible 
stigma  and  even  the  professional  social  worker  despairs  at  the  chances  for  a 
"three  generation  welfare  family." 

Reforms  such  as  those  recommended  by  the  President  are  still  too  minor  to 
really  alter  the  basic  system.  Perhaps  the  major  weakness  in  his  proposal  is  the 
lack  of  job  and  training  opportunities  included  in  the  plan.  It  says  little  to  the 
aged,  the  disabled,  the  blind,  or  to  many  who  live  in  the  wrong  state.  Yet  the 
President  was  on  the  right  track,  but  he  did  not  go  far  enough  or  go  in  enough 
different  directions. 

First,  most  Americans  believe  that  people  who  are  disabled  or  who  have 
prolonged  illness  must  have  an  income.  We  urge  that  the  poor  who  are.  sick  or 
disabled  physically  or  mentally  should  get  a  decent  living  income.  It's  bad  enough 
being  sick  or  disabled  without  being  in  poverty.  When  a  low  income  person  who 
is  head  of  his  household  is  sick,  blind,  or  disabled,  he  should  not  be  put  on- 
welfare,  but  should  be  shifted  to  Disability  Insurance  with  a  regular  check 
coming  in  and  the  doctor's  and  rehabilitation  reports,  the  honor  system,  and: 
income  tax  reports  should  be  the  only  verification  of  his  qualifications. 

Second,  every  individual  who  wants  and  needs  the  job  should  have  an  oppor- 
tunity to  work  their  way  out  of  poverty.  Low  income  people  often  lack  the  train- 
ing and  job  experience,  and  in  most  cases  the  economic  conditions  in  the  com- 
munities in  which  they  live  are  such  that  they  cannot  get  a  job  on  their  own. 

These  individuals  need  employment  and  yet  cannot  be  employed  in  the  private 
sector.  In  the  Senior  Citizen  Service  Corps,  Green  Thumb,  National  Youth  Corps^ 
and  the  Manpower  and  Office  of  Economic  Opportunity  programs  there  is  plenty 
of  proof  that  part-time  and  full-time  jobs  can  be  created  to  provide  needed  job 
opportunities  for  the  needy  so  that  communities  will  be  better  places  in  which 
to  live.  Low  income  people  can  be  employed  in  work  designed  to  help  low  income, 
people  in  community  services  to  help  the  sick,  the  disabled,  the  very  old.  Such 
services  as  these  not  only  help  to  improve  the  way  of  living  in  the,  areas,  but  also 
help  provide  the  necessary  facilities  to  allevate  the  conditions  of  sickness,  dis- 
ability and  infirmity  where  such  conditions  prevail. 

Low  income  persons  can  be  trained  to  work  as  aides  in  schools,  medical  pro- 
grams, community  government,  homemaker  services,  outreach  services,  conserva- 
tion, research  and  development  projects,  local  government,  law  enforcement 
agencies  and,  in  fact,  provide  the  kind  of  assistance  to  local  government  which; 
will  enable  such  government  to  meet  the  demands  placed  upon  it.  We  believe 
this  is  a  much  better  and  much  cheaper  route  to  help  than  what  is  and  can  be 
provided  by  the  public  welfare  program. 

We  urge,  therefore,  that  the  Social  Security  Amendments  include  a  major  new 
work  program.  In  such  a  program  there  should  be  a  provision  asking  that  the 
vast  majority  of  low  income  people  be,  helped  in  their  search  for  jobs.  It  has 
been  said  that  these  low  income  people  are  not  capable  of  employment.  We  must 
add  that  we  have  found  this  to  be  untrue  in  our  Green  Thumb  and  Green  Light 
programs.  These  people  need  jobs  and  they  want  jobs.  We  urge  that  the  public 
welfare  program  be  re-studied  and  re-evaluated  with  this  in  mind. 

Even  if  a  worker  can  work  only  a  few  hours  a  week,  this  is  still  a  whole  lot 
better  for  the  individual  and  for  the  community  than  what  can  be  provided  by 
a  welfare  handout.  Of  course,  at  the  very  outset,  the  definition  of  work  and  what 
it  means  should  be  stressed.  We  have  found  in  our  Green  Thumb  program  that 
on  their  first  days  on  the  job  these  people  are  often  not  very  productive.  After 
their  first  paycheck  and  improved  food  situation,  however,  we  have  found  them 
to  have  developed  into  good  solid  workers — dependable,  efficient  and  happy 
workers.  It  is  surprising  what  a  full  lunch  pail  and  a  new  pair  of  jeans  or  a 
new  cotton  dress  and  a  job  will  do  for  a  poor  person. 

We  would  like,  to  address  the  next  remarks  to  Chairman  Mills. 

Two  weeks  ago  Dave  Morrison,  Willie  Morrison  and  Seth  Mize,  Green  Thumb 
Fiddlers,  came  to  Washington  and  you,  Mr.  Chairman,  were  kind  enough  to  spend 
four  hours  with  them.  They  enjoyed  their  visit. 

Before  Green  Thumb  these  three  men  were  all  extremely  poor.  As  you  know, 
Mize  was  starving  to  death  on  $350  a  year.  Malnutrition  marked  his  face;  he 
had  to  give  away  his  kids  due  to  poverty.  Willie  and  Dave  were  in  no  better 
condition. 

However,  the  three  of  them — Willie,  Dave  and  Seth — did  not  apply  for  wel- 
fare. Their  reason  is  simple.  They  are  proud  mountain  people.  They  would 
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rather  starve  than  go  on  welfare.  We  in  Farmers  Union  believe  that  it  is  such  a 
tragic  thing  when  a  system  that  has  been  set  up  to  help  people  is  so  bad  as  to 
force  these  good  men  to  make  such  a  decision.  Our  question  is,  can  we,  as  a 
Nation,  honestly  and  conscientiously  permit  such  a  system  to  continue?  A  system 
that  obviously  has  not  proved  to  be  the  answer  to  poor  people's  problems  ? 

This  feeling  is  generally  true  in  all  of  Arkansas.  There  are  today  many  people 
in  Arkansas  who  are  eligible  for  public  welfare.  However,  these  people  have 
continuously  refused  to  stand  in  line  for  a  handout.  They  have  seen  what  the 
system  has  done.  We  can  give  you  the  names  and  addresses.  These  people  would 
rather  do  anything — even  starve — than  have  their  names  be  listed  on  the  welfare 
rolls.  Yet,  in  any  Arkansas  County,  send  out  a  call  that  a  Green  Thumb  job  is 
available  and  there  will  be  a  line  a  mile  long.  Something  is  basically  wrong 
with  our  present  system. 

Chairman  Mills,  you  have  seen  what  Green  Thumb  has  done.  Other  members 
of  this  Committee  have  also  seen  what  the  Green  Thumb  program  has  done  in 
Wisconsin,  Oregon,  New  Jersey,  Pennsylvania,  Kentucky,  New  York  and  Vir- 
ginia. We  ask  you  now,  is  this  not  a  better  way  for  the  taxpayers  than  the 
present  public  welfare  system  ? 

Two  weeks  ago,  as  you  may  have  heard,  the  public  welfare  office  in  Arkansas 
had  forbidden  those  who  are  on  their  rolls  to  work  part-time  on  public  service 
programs.  In  Pulaski  County,  a  number  of  Green  Light  workers  have  resigned 
because  they  had  no  choice.  The  part-time  job  with  Green  Light  would  have 
meant  the  loss  of  whatever  small  benefit  these  people  get  under  the  welfare 
system,  despite  the  fact  that  the  total  combined  income  that  these  people  get 
from  Social  Security  and  welfare  is  far  below  the  level  set  by  the  Office  of 
Economic  Opportunity  and  Social  Security  Administration. 

Previously,  under  the  Economic  Opportunity  Acts,  an  individual  on  welfare 
could  earn  up  to  $85.00  a  month  on  Manpower  and  Office  of  Economic  Oppor- 
tunity work.  As  of  July  of  this  year,  the  amount  has  been  reduced  to  $50.00  a 
month  in  addition  to  their  welfare  check  under  the  Social  Security  Amendments. 
Now,  the  State  Director  of  Welfare  in  Arkansas  has  interpreted  the  law  in 
such  a  way  that  he  has  contended  that  people  who  are  on  welfare  and  receiving 
Social  Security  benefits  at  all,  should  not  receive  or  work  toward  additional 
monies  or  income. 

Our  Arkansas  Green  Light  workers  who  get  the  minimum  Social  Security  and 
a  little  welfare,  cannot  work  even  part-time  under  our  program  without  fear  of 
losing  whatever  they  have  been  getting  under  the  welfare  system.  Needless  to 
say  that  even  with  this  additional  income  from  Green  Light  or  any  other  public 
service  program,  the  income  involved  is  still  far  below  the  so-called  "living" 
income. 

We  should  not  only  change  the  wording  of  the  welfare  law  that  discourages 
people  from  work  and  employment,  but  we  must  also  help  provide  the  kind  of 
jobs  and  employment  where  these  people  can  work  so  that  they  will  be  better 
individuals  and  help  the  communities  in  which  they  live  become  better  com- 
munities. 

The  time  has  come,  we  believe,  for  a  real  and  actual  analysis  and  evaluation  of 
the  whole  system,  especially  where  public  service  jobs  are  concerned.  To  be 
truly  effective,  the  purpose  of  a  jobs  program  should  not  be  to  "force  out  cheat- 
ers" of  the  welfare  program,  but  rather  to  provide  a  positive  alternative  to  the 
welfare  check. 

Motivation  for  employment  should  be  written  into  the  Social  Security  Act 
and  should  be  of  a  positive  nature  rather  than  motivation  of  fear. 

We  believe  that  such  a  program  cannot  be  done  by  one  agency.  But  there  must 
be  freedom  to  contract  through  the  Manpower  Administration  with  a.  variety  of 
agencies.  The  WIN  program  is  only  a  start. 

We  have  tried  to  determine  what  it  really  costs  to  handle  an  average  welfare 
case.  While  it  is  possible  to  determine  the  amounts  on  welfare  checks,  we  have 
found  it  impossible  to  obtain  or  even  calculate  the  actual  overhead  costs  in- 
volved in  the  administration  of  the  public  welfare  program  by  the  city,  county, 
state,  regional  and  Federal  agencies. 

It  is  our  frank  belief  that  on  a  per  person  basis  there  are  higher  administra- 
tion costs  involved  in  the  welfare  program  than  what  we  spend  per  person  on  the 
Green  Thumb  program.  It  costs  less  than  $2,200  per  year  to  hire  a  Green  Thumb 
worker  to  do  a  community  service  job  and  lift  his  family  out  of  poverty. 

If  we  can  do  it  and  come  out  with  men  and  women  you  can  be  proud  of  and 
who  are  proud  of  themselves  after  having  had  the  opportunity  to  work  their 
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way  out  of  poverty,  is  this  not  a  better  and  more  satisfactory  solution  to  the 
problem  of  poverty  ? 

After  you  take  out  the  disabled,  the  sick,  the  handicapped  and  those  who  can 
work  part-time  there  are  still  many  left.  There  will  always  be  persons  who 
because  of  emergency  situations  no  one  can  foresee,  will  need  help  from  welfare. 
There  should  be  a  provision  for  these  persons — for  those  who  are  in  dire  need. 

The  welfare  program  has  grown  so  large  that  some  of  its  major  sections,  for  the 
sake  of  effectiveness,  must  be  spinned  off  into  more  effective,  more  humane 
programs. 

It  is  our  firm  conviction  that  unless  we  place  this  woman  and  manpower  where 
they  can  be  put  to  use,  we  will  never  see  the  good  society,  the  kind  that  we 
in  Farmers  Union  and  you  in  Congress  and  all  right  thinking  citizens  would  like 

to  see. 

Mr.  Rohde.  I  would  like  to  spend  a  few  moments,  however,  with  the 
committee  and  in  our  own  language  express  our  support  for  the  consid- 
eration of  the  measure  that  is  before  this  committee  this  morning 
that  relates  itself  to  the  social  security  program,  medicare  program, 
and  the  public  welfare  program. 

Our  position  generally,  as  a  general  farm  organization,  concerns 
itself  primarily  with  the  problems  of  people  in  rural  America.  While 
we  are  tremendously  concerned  about  the  overall  problems  of  society, 
our  particular  area  of  concern  and  interest  deals  primarily  with  those 
people  found  in  rural  America.  As  such,  we  want  to  point  out  that  the 
needs  for  strengthening  all  of  these  programs  are  just  as  great  in 
rural  America  as  they  are  in  the  cities,  so,  therefore,  we  are  recommend- 
ing that  the  minimum  social  security  payments  need  to  be  increased 
substantially  if  this  Nation  is  to  prevent  several  millions  of  its  citizens 
from  spending  another  2  years  in  intolerable  poverty. 

What  we  would  like  to  see  is  the  payments  increased  to  about  a  hun- 
dred dollars  minimum. 

Then  moving  quickly  to  the  medicare  program,  we  think  that  there 
have  been  some  flagrant  abuses  by  doctors  and  hospitals  and,  addi- 
tionally, we  hope  that  those  loopholes  will  be  plugged  and  that  drugs 
would  be  included  under  the  medicare  program. 

Then,  of  course,  we  would  like  to  see  a  complete  overhaul  of  the 
welfare  program,  and  my  colleague,  Mr.  Johnson,  will  go  into  detail 
on  that. 

Let  me  read  for  the  record  a  couple  letters  that  I  received  from  some 
elderly  citizens.  The  National  Farmers  Union  has  pioneered  in  poverty 
programs  in  rural  America.  Our  Wisconsin  Farmers  Union  is  currently 
sponsoring  a  neighborhood  youth  corps  in  19  counties  in  northern 
Wisconsin  and  so  we  have  had  some  experience  in  that  field. 

We  are  also  sponsoring  a  green  thumb  program,  which  is  funded 
through  the  Department  of  Labor  by  Nelson  amendment  funds,  a 
program  which  is  designed  to  assist  low-income  elderly  citizens  in 
useful  work  in  the  community,  and  the  program  has  been  extremely 
successful.  We  have  gotten  a  lot  of  publicity.  There  is  a  farm  maga- 
zine that  is  distributed  to  almost  every  farm  home  in  Wisconsin  and 
recently  they  did  a  two-page  spread  on  our  green  thumb  program  in 
Wisconsin  and  as  a  result  we  get  many  letters  from  elderly  people  ask- 
ing how  they  can  participate  since  we  are  limited  by  the  number  of  jobs 
we  can  offer  and  we  are  limited  geographically,  but  here  is  a  letter 
that  I  received  from  an  elderly  couple  who  live  at  Cuba  City,  Wis., 
which  is  a  small  town  not  far  from  Madison  in  a  very  productive  area 
in  the  State  of  Wisconsin.  It  reads  as  follows : 
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I  read  about  your  green  thumb  program  in  Wisconsin  Agriculturist.  I  am  64 
years  old,  worked  on  a  farm  most  of  my  life.  From  what  I  read  about  the  pro- 
gram it  is  something  I  could  work  at  and  I  need  the  extra  income.  At  present 
my  wife  and  I  are  getting  an  allotment  from  our  boy  in  the  Navy  and  I  get  $44.40 
social  security  and  some  welfare.  My  wife  and  I  were  both  in  the  hospital  last 
summer  from  heart  trouble  and  I  sure  could  use  some  additional  money. 

Another  letter  comes  from  Lancaster,  Wis.,  in  southwestern  Wis- 
consin. He  say  s : 

I  am  interested  in  the  work  of  the  Farmers  Union  green  thumb  program.  I 
am  70  years  old  and  live  alone.  My  income  is  $76.10  in  social  security,  $72.10 
after  health  insurance  is  deducted.  My  health  is  good.  I  have  worked  at  construc- 
tion work  most  of  my  life.  I  read  your  article  in  the  Grand  County  News.  I 
would  like  to  learn  more  about  it. 

Well,  I  could  "read  many  letters  into  the  record  about  the  need  for 
increasing  social  security  funds  going  to  those  people  who  do  not 
want  to  accept  welfare,  people  who  have  worked  in  rural  America  all 
their  life,  have  tremendous  pride,  wouldn't  accept  it  if  this  was  of- 
fered. They  want  an  opportunity  to  live  out  the  remaining  years  with 
some  degree  of  dignity,  and  in  this  affluent  society  of  ours  I  think  we 
have  the  resources  and  the  ingenuity  to  provide  that  opportunity  for 
our  senior  citizens  who  have  contributed  so  much  to  the  welfare  of  this 
country. 

I  would  like  to  now  ask  my  colleague,  Mr.  Lewis  Johnson,  to  give  you 
his  version  of  the  needs  for  strengthening  the  provisions  of  the  meas- 
ure before  you  for  consideration. 

Mr.  Ullman.  You  are  recognized,  Mr.  Johnson. 

Mr.  Johnson.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman.  It  is  good  to  be  before  this 
committee  and  we  appreciate  this  opportunity  and,  of  course,  I  per- 
sonally feel  that  I  am  before  a  neighbor.  I  believe  you  are  from  Louisi- 
ana, aren't  you,  Mr.  Chairman  ? 

Mr.  Ullman.  I  want  it  to  be  clear  that  I  am  Congressman  Ullman 
from  Oregon.  Mr.  Boggs  isn't  here  at  the  moment. 

Mr.  Johnson.  Is  that  right  ?  Well,  I  thought  that  was  your  name. 

I  would  like  to  cover  about  three  points  with  this  committee  this 
morning,  if  I  may,  and  before  I  cover  them  I  would  like  to  give  you  a 
little  background  information  because,  after  all,  since  1965  we  have 
been  working  in  antipoverty  programs  from  the  NYC  program  in 
1965  until  now  we  have  been  sponsoring  over  six  or  seven  programs 
dealing  with  young  people  and  especially  the  older  people.  We  have 
one  program,  as  Mr.  Rohde  told  you,  the  green  thumb  for  the  men,  the 
green  light  for  the  women.  We  have  also  sponsored  another  program 
under  the  Commission  on  Aging  that  we  call  the  CASA  program  and 
that  program  was  funded  to  deal  and  to  go  out  into  six  counties  and 
find  our  older  people  and  see  what  their  needs  were  and  to  sort  of 
tabulate  that  need,  Mr.  Chairman. 

We  call  it  the  CASA  program,  which  is  community  action  for 
senior  Arkansans,  and  in  this  program  in  the  last  year  which  is  this 
year,  we  added  a  mobile  health  unit  to  it  and  this  mobile  health  unit, 
of  course,  was  supervised  and  operated  under  the  supervision  of  a 
medical  doctor,  two  practical  nurses,  and  we  examined  people  over 
55  years  of  age. 

Now,  what  I  am  trying  to  say  to  you  is  we  are  talking  about  what 
we  believe  is  one  form  of  preventive  medicine. 
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Mr.  Chairman,  I  am  glad  you  got  here.  I  feel  more  at  home. 
The  Chairman.  Glad  to  see  you. 

Air.  Johnson.  We  believe  this  is  one  step  that  we  can  help  prevent 
our  older  people  from  going  to  the  hospitals  and  actually  having  to 
have  medical  care  by  examining  them  ahead  of  time  and  if  they  need 
medical  attention  refer  them  to  their  own  local  doctors. 

Now,  our  record  shows  that  out  of  5,000  people  that  we  examined 
over  a  six-county  area  we  referred  72  percent  to  the  doctor  of  their 
choice.  The  facts  have  been  we  did  not  examine  them  unless  they  gave 
us  a  doctor,  if  they  hadn't  been  going  to  one,  at  least  one  that  they 
would  go  to.  We  checked  them  for  glaucoma  of  the  eyes,  for  high  blood 
pressure.  We  ran  a  heart  check  on  them  and  we  checked  them  for 
sugar  diabetes.  We  made  a  series  of  checks  and  we  found  that  out  of 
this  checking  that  we  referred  over  72  percent  to  their  local  doctors. 

Xow,  we  believe  this  type  of  program  in  our  rural  areas  should  be 
expanded  and  implemented  to  the  point  maybe  to  even  include  some 
treatment  and  lowering  the  age  to  45  or  to  35.  Of  course  we  think 
that  really  the  nice  way  to  handle  it  would  be  to  make  a  family  service 
our  of  it  and  examine  the  whole  family.  We  believe  this  type  of  pro- 
gram will  help  prevent  illnesses  and  will  keep  a  lot  of  our  older  people 
out  of  the  hospital. 

Xow,  a  few  words  about  the  opportunities  of  employment  under 
the  welfare  system  as  we  know  it  now.  I  believe  President  Nixon 
has  stated  that  he  will  review  and  revise  the  present  welfare  status. 
Well,  we  would  certainly  like  to  recommend,  if  we  may,  that  we 
do  completely  away  with  the  word  "welfare."  It  seems  to  us  that  we 
place  a  stigma  upon  the  people  that  share  in  this  program  that 
shouldn't  be  placed  upon  them.  Let's  do  away  with  it  as  we  know 
it  now  and  the  needy  people,  the  crippled,  our  children,  and  those 
that  would  automatically  draw  funds  from  this  program,  let's  put 
them  on  social  security  and  mail  them  the  check  directly. 

Xow,  as  far  as  peole  65  and  over,  put  them  automatically  on  so- 
cial security  and  let's  work  out  a  work  program  with  them  whereby  we 
can  give  them  work  opportunities  that  they  may  have  opportunity  to 
work  and  to  earn  a  living. 

Xow,  in  Arkansas,  and  I  see  our  distinguished  director  has  arrived, 
Mr.  Blaylock.  in  the  room,  I  believe  our  payments  range  probably  from 
$55  to  SS5  a  month.  Let's  quit  kidding  ourselves.  People  can't  live  on 
$55  minimum  on  social  security  and  they  can't  live  on  an  average  of 
$58  or  $60  minimum  on  what  we  call  the  welfare  program. 

Xow.  maybe  we  philosophize  a  lot  and  we  don't  expect  you  gentle- 
men to  jump  up  and  clap  your  hands  because  we  realize  you  are  the 
watchdog  over  the  Treasury  but  we  would  like  to  at  least  give  you 
some  country  boy  philosophy  if  we  might. 

We  would  like  to  suggest  as  we  reduce  our  spending  in  other  areas 
that  we  include  this  spending  in  a  program  of  social  security  for  our 
old  people.  It  is  our  belief  that  this  is  one  way.  Mr.  Chairman,  that  we 
can  keep  our  national  income  up  and  yet  not  have  inflation.  We  don't 
believe  our  older  people  who  are  spending  this  money  will  cause  infla- 
tion and  so  we  would  like  to  recommend  to  you  as  you  study  these 
problems  that  let's  put  some  more  money  over  into  social  security. 

Xow,  I  know  the  old  law  probably  and  thinking  has  been  let's  keep 
it  on  an  insurance  basis  of  actunries  and  all  of  that.  Those  things  I  am 
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not  too  familiar  with.  The  thing  that  I  am  familiar  with,  gentlemen, 
is  this :  A  single  person  can  no  longer  live  on  $55  a  month  and  pay  20 
percent  of  that  for  medicine. 

Now,  let's  quit  talking  about  halfway  doing  a  job.  We  do  have  an 
obligation  to  our  senior  citizens.  Let's  fulfill  it.  And,  of  course,  with 
what  little  economics  I  had,  and  we  used  to  call  it  the  barnyard  type, 
we  believe  actually  money  plowed  into  this  type  of  a  program  stimu- 
lates business  just  as  surely  as  money  plowed  into  any  other  type  of 
program.  We  simply  believe  now,  Mr.  Chairman,  that  we  must  keep 
a  large  national  appropriation  to  keep  full  employment. 

Now,  the  main  question  is  how  are  we  going  to  spend  this  appro- 
priation. So  we  are  saying  to  you  as  you  cut  back  on  other  programs, 
and  we  would  hope  maybe  that  it  is  the  war  effort  or  something  as  is 
needed,  but  as  we  cut  back  let's  not  reduce  the  total  appropriation.  Let's 
come  back  and  fill  this  great  need  that  we  have  here  and  still  keep  a 
strong  economy  and  a  full  employment. 

Well,  as  I  stated  in  the  beginning,  that  is  some  of  our  rural  philos- 
ophy. We  think  it  is  practical.  We  think  it  makes  good  sense.  We 
.know  the  cause  is  right. 

Now,  just  one  other  word  and  then  I  will  close.  We  think  there  ought 
to  be  some  way  to  establish  a  greater  national  health  program.  I  am 
sure  there  are  a  lot  of  studies  being  made,  but  let's  face  it ;  it  is  pretty 
hard  for  anyone  now  to  get  into  a  hospital.  I  had  the  privilege,  if  you 
want  to  call  it  that — I  was  rather  disturbed — of  attending  a  seminar 
in  Dallas,  Tex.,  the  early  part  of  this  year  and  the  theme  was  lowering 
the  cost  of  medical  care.  Well,  when  we  got  there  we  had  noted  doctors 
and  the  noted  hospital  managers  there  from  Houston,  and  from  Cali- 
fornia, and  from  everywhere  else.  Right  off  they  told  us : 

Now,  look,  now  we  must  go  to  $50  a  day  room  service  in  a  hospital.  We  must 
now  go  into,  well,  these  memory  machines  and  put  all  of  that  in  our  hospitals 
and  then  if  the  nurse  doesn't  give  the  rest  pill  when  she  should  this  button  will 
punch  the  nurse. 

But  instead  of  talking  about  how  to  reduce  the  cost,  gentleman,  all 
they  did  that  morning  was  increase  the  cost  about  25  percent,  and  I 
told  them  in  no  uncertain  terms : 

For  our  people  in  rural  areas  today,  gentlemen,  it  is  not  a  question  of  whether 
we  get  medical  attention  from  professional  doctors ;  it  is  a  question  of  whether 
we  even  get  medical  attention  from  technicians. 

Now,  that  is  our  big  problem. 

Well,  of  course,  like  I  say,  if  you  want  to  get  recommendations  get 
them  from  someone  that  doesn't  know  a  whole  lot  about  it.  I  have  spent 
my  life  working  with  rural  people  growing  up  on  the  farm  in  Arkansas 
so  at  least  I  know  this :  I  know  it  is  wrong  when  people  need  medical 
service  and  are  unable  to  get  it.  I  remember  back  several  years  ago  a 
neighbor  of  ours,  Mr.  Chairman — and  I  am  bringing  this  out  because 
it  certainly  would  be  my  recommendation  that  we  consider  or  think 
about  it — had  a  little  cancer  on  the  back  of  his  ear  and  he  went  down 
to  Shreveport,  La.,  to  their  hospital  because  he  could  be  admitted  and 
treated  in  that  hospital  for  his  illness.  Why  can't  we  as  a  great  country 
have  a  hospital  or  two  like  that  in  every  State,  that  when  you  need 
medical  attention  you  can  go  in  and  sign  one  paper  that,  "I  am  unable 
to  pay"  and  receive  medical  treatment  ? 
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What  is  wrong  with  our  American  people?  Well,  I  know  you  have 
a  hard  job  and  I  know  that  some  of  the  things  that  we  have  suggested 
this  morning  you  won't  be  able  to  do  as  you  consider  the  budget  and 
this  and  that,  but  we  would  hope  you  would  take  a  new  look  on  how  we 
are  going  to  spend  our  national  appropriation.  Let's  spend  some  of  it 
with  our  older  people  and  with  our  needy  people  for  medical  attention, 
for  job  opportunities  for  them,  out  in  our  rural  area. 

May  I  thank  you  very  much  for  this  opportunity  to  appear  on  the 
program. 

The  Chairman.  We  appreciate  very  much,  Mr.  Johnson,  you  and 
Mr.  Eohde  bringing  to  us  your  testimony  and  the  views  of  the  ISTational 
Farmers  Union. 

Did  you,  prior  to  the  time  I  came  into  the  room,  Mr.  Johnson,  go 
into  the  statistical  findings  of  our  mobile  health  operation  ? 

Mr.  Johnson.  JSot  other  than  from  the  standpoint,  Mr.  Chairman, 
that  of  all  the  people  we  examined  in  the  last  check  it  was  over  5,000 
and  that  our  referral  was  72  percent  and  over. 

The  Chairman.  That  is  what  I  wanted  you  to  bring  out. 

Mr.  Johnson.  As  you  know.  Dr.  William  Bunch  is  our  medical  doc- 
tor, who  is  a  retired  doctor  from  the  Public  Health  Service,  and  we 
have  been  very  fortunate.  We  would  love  to  see,  if  we  may,  that  type 
of  program  increased  because  we  think  if  we  get  to  them  in  time  we 
are  able  to  save,  well,  even  their  lives  and  I  hesitated  to  tell  this — I 
would  rather  for  Dr.  Bunch — but  in  two  or  three  cases  one  of  the 
persons  that  was  examined  was  rushed  to  the  doctor  and  in  some  case 
to  the  hospital  on  account  of  a  heart  condition  or  on  account  of  high 
blood  pressure. 

Now,  our  people  in  rural  areas,  of  course,  are  like  other  folks.  It  is 
unhandy  to  get  to  a  doctor  and  in  most  cases  they  don't  have  enough 
money  to  get  to  a  doctor,  and  in  most  cases  the  doctors  are  worked  to 
death,  so  we  are  not  mad  at  the  doctors.  There  are  just  not  enough  to 
go  around.  We  realize  that  we  must  go  back,  Mr.  Chairman,  to  our 
technicians  for  a  lot  of  our  diagnoses  and  for  a  lot  of  our  examina- 
tions, and  we  will  base  our  faith  on  that,  on  the  fact  that  in  our  armed 
services  the  boys  out  there  in  the  field  that  are  saving  lives,  you 
know,  are  medics,  and  we  would  love  to  have  some  in  our  rural  areas,, 
not  to  take  over  the  doctor's  duties,  but  to  make  preliminary  examina- 
tions and  then  contact  the  doctor  for  the  remedy  to  it. 

The  Chairman.  Anv  questions  of  these  witnesses? 

Mr.  Ullman.  Mr.  Chairman? 

The  Chairman.  Mr.  Ullman. 

Air.  Ullman.  I  want  to  commend  you  and  the  organization  that 
you  represent  for  your  wide  activitv  in  the  very  important  fields  of 
social  security,  povertv,  and  welfare.  I  can  think  particularly  of  per- 
sonal experiences  with  your  green  thumb  program  in  Oregon  which, 
in  mv  judgment,  is  one  of  the  most  effective  programs  that  we  could 
ever  have. 

Mr.  Rohde.  Thank  you  very  much,  Mr.  Chairman.  In  behalf  of  the 
directors  of  the  National  Farmers  Union,  we  appreciate  the  oppor- 
tunitv  to  appear  before  this  distinguished  committee. 

The  Chairman.  Mr.  Vanik  ? 

Air.  Vanik.  I  would  like  to  inquire — in  your  statement  you  ^deal 
with  the  increase  in  minimum  benefits — have  you  taken  any  position 
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on  the  increase  across-the-board  of  all  other  benefits?  The  administra- 
tion has  recommended  a  10-percent  increase.  Many  of  us  favor  a  15- 
percent  increase,  and  there  are  other  proposals  to  provide  for  higher 
increases  at  this  time.  Has  your  organization  taken  any  position  on 
the  amount  of  social  security  increase  that  you  recommend  ? 

Mr.  Rohde.  Mr.  Chairman,  we  have  not  reached  a  point  where  we 
have  put  a  percentage  figure  or  a  dollar  figure.  We  prefer  to  leave 
this  to  the  wisdom  of  the  committee.  I  can  give  you  my  own  personal 
viewpoint.  I  would  like  to  see  social  security  benefits  increased  up  to 
$100  a  month  or  up  to  15  percent.  Corresponding  increases  would  re- 
late themselves  to  welfare  programs  and  medicare  programs.  I  just 
.don't  know  what  they  ought  to  be,  but  I  would  like  to  support  my 
colleague,  Mr.  Johnson,  in  that  the  kind  of  services  that  people  need 
ought  to  be  provided  out  there  in  the  rural  areas  and  whatever  that 
is  that  is  what  it  ought  to  be. 

Mr.  Vanik.  Thank  you. 

The  Chairman.  Mr.  Johnson,  just  one  more  word.  I  appreciate 
very  much  your  bringing  to  the  committee,  as  well  as  Mr.  Rohde,  the 
point  that  you  have  stressed  here  and  made  so  eminently  clear  that 
poverty  is  not  confined  to  the  urban  areas.  It  does  exist  in  great  per- 
centage in  rural  areas  as  well. 

Mr.  Johnson.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  You  found  it  yourself  as  I  have  not  only  in  my 
own  district  but  throughout  the  country. 
Thank  you,  again,  for  coming  to  the  committee. 
Mr.  Rohde.  Thank  you. 

The  Chairman.  The  Chair  observes  that  our  colleague  from  Ohio, 
"Sir.  Whalen,  is  here. 

Didn't  I  see  Mr.  Whalen  come  in  ? 

We  are  glad  to  have  you  with  us  this  morning,  Mr.  Whalen,  and 
you  are  recognized,  sir. 

STATEMENT  OP  HON.  CHARLES  W.  WHALEN,  JR.,  A  REPRESENTA- 
TIVE IN  CONGRESS  FROM  THE  STATE  OF  OHIO 

Mr.  Whalen.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman. 

Air.  Chairman,  I  am  most  grateful  to  you  for  this  opportunity  to 
appear  before  your  distinguished  committee  in  support  of  H.R.  13476, 
-the  National  Living  Income  Program  Act  of  1969. 

Because  of  the  limited  time  available.  I  have  brought  with  me  for 
your  consideration  a  summary  and  detailed  outline  of  the  act,  as  well 
-as  a  table  comparing  the  NLIP  to  the  President's  family  assistance 
-program. 

I  hope  you  will  have  an  opportunity  to  review  this  material  at  length 
later. 

The  Chairman.  Without  objection,  it  will  be  included  in  the  record 
at  the  conclusion  of  your  statement. 
Mr.  Whalen.  Thank  you. 

Air.  Chairman,  I  do  not  wish  to  be  redundant  by  pointing  out  in 
detail  the  glaring  weaknesses  of  the  present  approach  to  poverty  in 
-this  Nation.  Obviously,  they  are  not  only  known  by  you  but  they 
are  of  deep  concern  as  well,  as  evidenced  by  your  undertaking  these 
^exhaustive  hearings  to  review  our  welfare  program. 
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I  would  like,  however,  to  mention  briefly  what  I  consider  to  be  thev 
five  major  deficiencies  of  the  present  programs  before  offering  the 
alternative  proposed  by  Congressmen  John  Conyers,  Jonathan  Bing- 
ham, and  myself. 

First,  the  present  approach  restricts  the  individual's  freedom  of 
choice,  thus  providing  the  poor  with  the  wrong  incentives.  For  instance, 
when  a  person  on  welfare  tries  to  improve  his  situation  by  accepting 
a  part-time  or  seasonal  job,  his  benefits  are  reduced  by  an  amount 
corresponding  to  the  pay  he  receives.  This,  in  effect,  is  a  100-percent 
marginal  tax  rate.  Thus,  the  welfare  recipient  gains  nothing  by  try- 
ing to  work. 

Second,  the  present  approach  to  poverty  is  limited  in  its  coverage. 
Prof.  James  Tobin,  who  was  on  the  Council  of  Economic  Ad- 
visors when  the  war  on  poverty  was  devised,  described  the  "be- 
wildering variety  of  welfare  and  social  insurance  programs."  He 
stated  flatly  :  ".  .  .  half  of  the  poor  benefit  from  none  of  these;  and 
most  of  the  public  money  spent  to  supplement  personal  incomes  goes 
to  families  above  the  poverty  line." 

Third,  structural  approaches  take  longer  to  eliminate  the  causes 
of  poverty.  Thus,  the  full  benefit  of  project  heaclstart,  for  example, 
will  not  be  reaped  until  the  children  enrolled  in  1965  finish  high  school 
in  1987. 

As  concluded  by  Michael  D.  Reagan,  professor  of  political  sci- 
ence, University  of  California  (Riverside)  :  "It  is  now  evident  that 
our  greatest  immediate  need  is  a  way  to  provide  additional  income 
quickly,  both  as  a  goal  in  itself  and  as  a  way  of  enabling  the  fam- 
ilies of  the  poor  to  provide  an  atmosphere  conducive  to  the  effective- 
ness of  the  programs  aimed  at  helping  their  children." 

A  fourth  difficulty  with  our  current  governmental  approach  to  the 
problems  of  poverty  is  its  uneven  applicability  in  different  regions  of 
the  country.  In  this  connection,  two  basic  weaknesses  are  evident: 
the  present  system  relies  on  the  depressed  and  underdeveloped  areas 
of  the  country  to  support  our  rural  poor;  even  when  State  efforts 
are  largely  financed  through  Federal  funds,  wide  differences  exist 
throughout  the  50  States. 

Fifth,  an  administrative  response  to  poverty  tends  to  perpetuate 
programs  beyond  an  appropriate  terminal  date.  Throughout  the  United 
States  there  are  many  well-intentioned  antipoverty  officials  whose 
salaries  exceed  those  of  local  mayors  and  appointed  city  and  State 
administrators.  Their  pay,  in  most  instances,  is  greater  than  that  re- 
ceived when  employed  in  the  private  sector  of  the  economy. 

No  one  wants  to  lose  the  best  job  he  ever  had.  Consequently,  it  is 
hard  to  conceive  that  this  bureaucracy  would  disband  automatically 
if,  for  instance,  all  households  attained  a  $3,000  annual  income  level. 
In  view  of  this,  might  it  not  be  safer,  faster,  and  even  less  costly  to 
establish  a  system  which  would  bypass  this  bureaucracy  and  assist  the 
poor  directly  ? 

For  these  reasons  and  many  others,  I  believe  it  is  imperative  that  we 
in  this  Congress  find  and  implement  a  new  approach  to  the  problem  of 
poverty.  It  is  particularly  significant  that  the  President  has  offered  as 
one  of  his  first  major  legislative  programs  an  imaginative  approach 
to  the  welfare  dilemma — the  family  assistance  program.  I  applaud 
him  for  his  courage  in  stepping  into  the  forefront  of  those  advocating 
welfare  reform. 
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While  the  approach  I  advocate  differs  from  the  President's  on  sev- 
eral key  points,  the  basic  principles  of  the  family  assistance  program 
and  the  National  Living  Income  Program  Act  are  virtually  identical. 
The  NLIP,  like  the  administration  plan,  contains  built-in  incentives 
for  work  and  also,  like  the  President's  proposal,  provides  for  supple- 
mental allowances,  where  needed,  to  an  employed  head  of  a  family. 

However,  there  are  major  differences.  First,  the  basic  family  allow- 
ance proposed  for  a  family  of  four  is  $3,200,  or  twice  the  President's 
figure  of  $1,600  annually.  This  minimum  allowance  takes  into  consid- 
eration the  realities  of  what  it  costs  to  live  today  and  therefore  is  sub- 
stantially more  generous  than  the  President's  proposal. 

Second,  it  provides  for  regional  cost-of-living  differentials,  which, 
the  administration's  plan  does  not. 

Third,  the  NLIP  provides  that  the  Federal  Government  match,  on  a 
50-50  basis,  supplementary  allowances  which  individual  States  may 
decide  to  institute. 

Fourth,  the  President's  plan  appears  to  be  limited  to  families  with 
children ;  the  NLIP  covers  individuals,  childless  couples,  and  couples 
with  grown  children. 

Fifth,  H.E.  13476  attempts  to  cope  in  detail  with  some  of  the  very 
difficult  interpretative  questions  which  will  arise.  In  addition,  it  speci- 
fies extensive  procedural  safeguards.  The  administration's  proposal 
leaves  many  of  these  questions  to  be  answered  by  regulations  deter- 
mined by  the  Secretary  of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare. 

Because  of  the  differences  in  the  basic  rate,  the  NLIP  departs  radi- 
cally in  cost  from  the  family  assistance  program.  Roughly,  the  cost  of 
the  President's  plan  is  $4  billion.  The  estimate  for  the  NLIP  is  $20  bil- 
lion. Certainly,  under  present  budgetary  circumstances,  this  figure  may 
not  be  possible,  but  it  is  realistic  in  defining  the  scope  of  the  problem 
and  the  investment  which  will  have  to  be  made  in  order  to  eliminate 
poverty  in  this  country. 

The  primary  purpose  for  which  my  colleagues  and  I  introduced  the 
National  Living  Income  Program  Act  was  not  only  to  offer  a  compre- 
hensive alternative  to  present  welfare  programs  but  also  to  provide 
a  means  which  would  encourage  stable  family  structures,  to  protect 
the  rights  and  dignity  of  the  recipients,  and  to  do  all  this  without  im- 
possible burdens  on  administration. 

Unquestionably,  a  totally  new  approach  is  required  to  accomplish 
this  goal.  We  hope  that  the  family  assistance  program  and  the  Na- 
tional Living  Income  Program  Act  might  serve  as  the  basis — -the  be- 
ginning point — of  exhaustive  congressional  discussions  of  what  can  be 
done  to  come  to  grips  with  the  grevious  blight  of  poverty. 

The  Chairman.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Whalen,  for  bringing  your  views 
to  the  committee. 

(The  summary  and  detailed  outine  of  the  Act  follow :) 

Summary  National  Living  Income  Peogeam  Act  of  1969 

The  National  Living  Income  Program  Act  of  1969  is  designed  not  only  to. 
eliminate  poverty  and  provide  incentives  for  work,  but  also  to  encourage  stable 
family  structures,  to  protect  the  rights  and  dignity  of  the  recipients,  and  to  do. 
all  this  without  impossible  burdens  on  administration.  These  goals  are  difficult 
to  achieve,  but  this  proposal,  outlined  originally  by  Professor  James  Tobin  of 
Yale  and  worked  out  in  detail  by  the  Yale  Laic  Journal,  comes  closer  than  any 
other  to  satisfying  the  numerous  requirements  of  a  comprehensive,  and  decent 
family  assistance  program. 
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HOW  THE  PKOPOSED  NATIONAL  LIVING  INCOME  PKOGEAM  WOULD  OPERATE 

A  family  (a  single  man  or  single  woman  is  considered  a  "family"')  may  receive 
an  "income  supplement."  The  family  may  choose  either  to  have  its  supplement 
paid  in  semimonthly  installments  or  in  a  lump  sum  at  the  end  of  the  year.  If 
the  family  decides  to  have  the  Treasury  pay  benefits  twice  a  month,  it  must 
file  an  affidavit  estimating  its  income  for  the  calendar  year,  based  on  its  income 
from  the  previous  year.  Benefits  are  then  paid  on  the  basis  of  these  affidavits. 
Except  in  special  cases,  only  a  specified  random  percentage  of  these  affidavits 
may  be  investigated  by  the  government.  Benefits  may  not  be  discontinued  without 
granting  a  hearing  to  the  recipient  prior  to  the  date  of  cutoff. 

The  amount  which  the  government  will  pay  to  a  family  is  equal  to  the  family's 
basic  income  supplement,  reduced  by  one-half  of  any  income  which  the  family 
has  received.  The  definition  of  income  is  very  comprehensive,  including,  for 
example,  a  fixed  percentage  of  the  value  of  a  recipient's  capital  assets  and 
imputed  rent  on  his  house  as  well  as  almost  all  income  taxed  under  the  positive 
tax  system.  If  a  family  has  no  income,  it  will  be  entitled  to  the  entire  basic 
income  supplement,  which  approximates  the  Social  Security  Administration 
poverty  line  for  the  particular  family  size  and  varies  only  according  to  the  cost- 
of-living  in  the  area  in  which  the  family  resides. 

The  following  schedule  shows  the  sliding  scale  of  benefits  provided  by  the 
Act  on  the  basis  of  the  Social  Security  Administration's  figures  : 


Income 

Number  in  family  :  supplement 

1.  (adult)   $1,200 

2.  (1  adult,  1  child)   1,600 

3.  (2  adults)   2,000 

4.  (2  adults.  1  child)   2,  600 

5.  (2  adults,  2  children)   3.200 

Each  additional  child   600 


These  figures  are  for  the  nation  as  a  whole.  Income  supplements  in  New  York 
City  would  be  higher,  while  those  for  rural  Mississippi  or  South  Carolina  would 
be  lower. 

The  Acr  contains  many  provisions  to  protect  the  rights  and  dignity  of  recipi- 
ents. Ail  payments  are  to  be  made  in  cash  and  there  are  no  restrictions  on  how 
the  family  may  spend  money  and  no  circumstanecs  under  which  it  can  lose  its 
entitlement.  Finally,  the  Act  provides  generous  administrative  and  judicial  reme- 
dies for  aggrieved  members  of  recipient  families. 

The  National  Living  Income  Program  is  to  be  federally  funded  and  federally 
administered.  The  administration  of  the  program  would  be  vested  in  a  newly- 
created  agency  within  the  Treasury  Department,  the  Bureau  of  Income  Main- 
tenance, and  it  would  be  funded  directly  from  the  federal  treasury.  The  Pro- 
gram would  thus  free  substantial  state  funds  for  other  state  and  local  projects. 
The  personnel  involved  in  welfare  administration  would  be  allowed  to  concen- 
trate on  providing  counselling  and  advisory  services,  together  with  administering 
whatever  emergency  financial  assistance  was  still  needed. 

An  example  of  a  hypothetical  family  of  four  will  show  now  these  elements  fit 
together.  The  income  supplement  for  this  family  is  $3,200  a  year.  If  the  family 
has  no  earnings  or  other  available  income  for  the  year,  it  will  receive  the  full 
income  supplement,  which  is  set  at  the  poverty  level.  Thus,  even  the  poorest 
families  get  enough  money  so  that  they  need  not  live  in  poverty.  If,  however,  a 
member  of  the  family  takes  a  job  and  earns  $3,000  a  year,  so  that  the  family's 
available  income  climbs  from  zero  to  $3,000.  its  supplement  will  drop  from  $3,200 
to  $1,700  (the  supplement  is  reduced  by  half  of  available  income).  The  family's 
final  income  for  the  year — including  the  supplement  paid  by  the  government — 
is  thus  equal  to  S3. 000  (earned)  plus  $1,700  (supplement)  or  a  total  of  $4,700. 
There  are  two  points  to  note  here.  First,  the  National  Living  Income  Program 
preserves  a  substantial  financial  incentive  for  continued  employment  and 
advancement.  As  family  available  income  climbs  from  zero  to  S3, 000.  the  supple- 
ment is  not  reduced  dollar-for-doliar,  but  only  fifty  cents  on  each  dollar  earned. 
In  effect,  the  family  is  allowed  to  keep  half  of  what  it  makes.  Second,  most  fam- 
ilies will  have  an  income  far  in  excess  of  its  income  supplement.  These  well-to-do 
families  would,  therefore,  lose  money  under  the  program  and  so  would  not  elect 
to  participate. 
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COMPARISON  OF  NATIONAL  LIVING  INCOME  PROGRAM  TO  PRESIDENT  NIXON'S  FAMILY  ASSISTANCE  PROGRAM 


National  living  income  program  Difference- 
Family  assistance  program  Col.  4,  In  benefits 


 —        net  income  (cols.  4-2); 

Col.  2,  Col.  3,        supplement  Col.  5,  in  income 

Col.  1,  earnings  new  benefit       total  income  transfer       total  income  (cols.  5-3) 


0    $1,600  $1,600  $3,200  $3,200  $1,600 

$500    1,600  2,100  2,950  3,450  1,350 

$1,000    1,460  2,460  2,700  3,700  1,240 

$1,500     1,210  2,710  2,450  3,950  1,240 

$2,000.   960  2,960  2,200  4,200  1,240 

$2,500...   710  3,210  1,960  4,450  1,240 

$3,000    460  3,460  1,700  4,700  1,240 

$3,500    210  3,710  1,450  4,950  1,240 

$4,000     0  4,000  1,200  5,200  1,200 

$5,000...   0  5,000  700  5,700  700 

$6,000     0  6,000  200  6,200  200 


Outline  of  National  Income  Progbam  Act  of  1969 

Section  1. — Title  :  National  Living  Income  Program  Act  of  1969. 
Section  2. — Declaration  of  Intent. 
(a)  Findings: 

1.  Congress  declares  that  general  welfare  and  security  of  nation,  and  the  health 
and  happiness  of  its  people,  require  that  all  families  have  adequate  incomes. 

2.  Congress  finds  present  welfare  programs  cannot  assure  all  Americans  free- 
dom from  want  and  that  legislation  is  needed  which  provides  everyone  a  decent 
standard  of  living  while  preserving  individual  liberties. 

( 6 )  Objectives  and  policy  of  this  Act : 

1.  To  entitle  all  families  to  an  income  supplement. 

2.  To  recognize  and  protect  the  personal  dignity  and  legal  rights  of  recipients. 

3.  To  leave  recipients  free  to  dispose  of  benefits  as  they  deem  proper. 

4.  To  encourage  the  productive  employment  of  recipients  by  allowing  them  to 
retain  a  substantial  portion  of  earned  and  other  income. 

Section  3. — Election  of  Income  Supplement. 
(a)  Time  and  manner  of  election  : 

1.  By  filing  a  return  at  the  end  of  the  supplement  period  as  provided  in  section 
8(a)  of  this  Act. 

2.  By  filing  a  request  for  semimonthly  payments  at  any  time  during  the  family 
unit's  supplemental  period  or  during  the  two  months  preceding  such  period  as 
provided  in  section  8(d)  of  this  Act. 

(7j)  Effective  period  of  election — for  only  one  supplemental  period. 
Section  4. — Family  Unit  Income  Supplement. 

(a)  General  rule — income  supplement  equal  to  unit's  adjusted  supplement 
(determined  by  subsection  (b)  less  special  tax  imposed  by  section  6). 
(6)  Adjusted  supplement: 

1.  Base  supplement  (determined  under  subsection  (c) )  multiplied  by  the  low 
income  consumer  price  index  for  such  family  unit  ( determined  under  subsection 
(d) )  plus  any  state  supplement  provided. 

(c)  Base  supplement : 

1.  Per  year :  $1,200  for  the  first  claimant ;  $800  for  the  second  claimant ;  $600 
for  each  dependent. 

2.  Short  periods  or  dependents  in  family  unit  for  less  than  a  supplemental 
period — on  percentage  of  yearly  rate. 

( d )  Low  income  consumer  price  index  : 

1.  The  price  index  determined  under  paragraph  (3)  for  the  12-month  period 
ending  on  September  30  of  the  calendar  year  preceding  the  calendar  year  in  which 
the  supplement  period  begins,  and  for  the  area  in  which  the  family  unit  resides. 

2.  15  days  residency. 

3.  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics  shall  compile  and  price  annual  family  budgets 
for  all  consumer  goods  and  services  necessary  to  a  minimum  adequate  standard 
of  living,  including  but  not  limited  to  diet,  housing,  transportation,  house  furnish- 
ings, clothing,  personal  care,  regular  medical  and  dental  services,  recreation, 
entertainment,  education  and  personal  communication — regional  and  urban/ 
rural  differences  also  are  to  be  considered. 

( e)  Determining  minimum  adequate  standard  of  living : 
36-662  O— 70— pt.  3  11 
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1.  BLS  within  one  year  after  enactment  of  Act  and  at  least  every  five  years 
thereafter,  shall  provide  reports  on  annual  family  budgets  and  submit  the  report 
to  Congress. 

2.  Ten  days  after  report  submitted,  the  Secretary  of  Labor  shall  cause  it  to  be 
published  in  the  Federal  Register. 

3.  Within  sixty  days,  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  shall  transmit  to  Congress 
recommendations  for  amending  income  supplements  to  reflect  the  findings  of 
the  BLS. 

Section  5. — Optional  State  Supplementation. 

(a)  State  election  of  increased  income  supplements  : 

1.  Additional  income  supplements,  amount  determined  by  state  legislatures, 
must  be  provided  for  all  family  units  within  the  state.  Supplement  must  be  in- 
creased by  the  same  proportion  for  all. 

(6)  Residency  — ■  15  days. 

(c)  State  sharing  of  additional  costs : 

1.  State  shall  pay  each  year  one-half  the  cost  of  such  increase  into  the  federal 
treasury  at  time  and  in  manner  designated  by  the  Secretary. 

(d)  Period  of  election  —  60  days  after  Secretary  receives  notice  of  election  or 
on  later  date  as  specified  in  notice,  until  the  state  revokes,  terminates  or  modi- 
fies it. 

(e)  Other  sections  applicable : 

1.  Program  shall  operate  in  electing  States  exactly  as  it  operates  in  nonelecting 
States. 

Section  6. — Special  Tax  —  Fifty  Percent. 
Section  7. — Supplement  period. 
(a)  General  rule : 

1.  Family  unit's  supplement  period  is  taxable  year  of  the  claimant  or  claimants 
under  the  provisions  of  section  441(b)  of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code. 

2.  If  claimants  have  differing  taxable  years  either  may  be  used  unless  Secre- 
tary requires  otherwise. 

Section  8. — Annual  and  semimonthly  payments. 
(a)  and  (&)  General: 

1,  Unit  shall  file  a  return  at  the  local  or  district  office  of  the  Bureau  of  Income 
Maintenance,  whether  by  mail  or  in  person,  on  or  before  the  15th  day  of  the  fourth 
month  following  the  close  of  the  supplemental  period  for  which  the  return  is 
made. 

2.  Within  30  days  Secretary  shall  provide  payment  of  income  supplement  due. 
(c)  through  (k)  Semimonthly  payments : 

1.  Election  of  such  a  payment  is  a  matter  of  right. 

2.  Election  may  take  place  at  any  time;  it  must  be  in  writing  signed  by  all 
claimants  in  the  family  unit ;  it  must  be  filed  at  local  office  of  Bureau  of  Income 
Maintenance  by  mail  or  in  person. 

3.  Election  shall  be  approved  and  implemented  by  the  Secretary  within  seven 
days  of  the  date  of  filing  unless  claimants  request  later  date. 

4.  Payments  made  on  first  and  fifteenth  of  each  month  —  each  payment  1/24. 

5.  Changes  in  family  unit  must  be  told  to  Secretary  within  30  days  ;  such  notice 
will  terminate  semimonthly  payments ;  unit  may  file  new  election  for  semimonthly 
payments. 

6.  Termination  of  semimonthly  payments — 

(a)  by  request  of  family  unit ; 

( 6 )  by  the  Secretary,  if  he  finds  election  is  improper  on  its  face,  but  hear- 
ing must  be  held  and  findings  reviewed  by  appeals  board  ;  before  termination  ; 
(c)  unit  is  liable  for  payments  to  which  it  was  not  entitled. 

7.  Family  unit  must  submit  estimate  of  income  upon  election  and  within  30 
days  of  end  of  each  succeeding  quarter  and  must  indicate  whether  income  may  in- 
crease or  decrease  by  ten  percent  or  more ;  Secretary  shall  include  the  increase 
or  decrease  in  the  declared  amount. 

8.  Secretary  withholds  from  each  semimonthly  payment  a  tax  equal  to  1/12 
of  the  estimated  quarterly  available  income. 

9.  Underpayments  may  be  deducted  from  future  semimonthly  payments  but  not 
in  excess  of  ten  percent  of  such  payment. 

Section  9. — Family  unit  defined. 

(a)  General:  Unit  consists  of  at  least  one  claimant,  and  not  more  than  two 
claimants,  plus  any  dependents  to  which  claimant  or  claimants,  individually  or 
jointly,  are  entitled  (if  dependent  is  16  or  older,  he  must  agree  in  writing  to  be 
claimed  as  a  dependent) . 

(&)  Claimants: 
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1.  U.S.  citizen  or  resident  aliens,  21  or  older. 

2.  Any  person  19  or  20  who  maintains  a  domicile  separate  from  his  parents 
or  guardian  and  does  not  receive  more  than  half  his  support  from  them,  and  is 
not  a  student  within  the  meaning  of  IR  Code,  Section  151(e)  (4). 

3.  Any  married  person  under  21  provided  he  and  spouse  maintain  a  common 
domicile. 

(c)  Dependent  (U.S.  citizen  or  resident  alien)  : 

1.  Son  or  daughter  or  any  person  for  whom  claimant  is  legal  guardian  provided 
(1)  claimant  provides  significant  portion  of  support,  (2)  dependent  lives  with 
claimant,  (3)  or  dependent  is  student. 

2.  Claimant  must  substantiate  evidence  of  dependency. 

( d)  Required  family  units — those  who  must  file  as  unit : 

1.  Husband  and  wife  who  are  not  informally  or  legally  separated  or  divorced. 

2.  Man  and  woman,  domiciled  together,  and  common  parents  of  at  least  one 
child. 

(e)  "Informal  separation" : 

1.  If  have  not  lived  together  for  30  consecutive  days. 

2.  If  separate  residences  are  maintained. 

3.  One  of  spouses  files  affidavit  with  Secretary  swearing  above  and  stating 
intention  to  remain  separated. 

(/)  Determination  of  dependency — by  laws  of  state ;  if  one  claimant  refuses  to 
support  dependent,  money  for  that  dependent  will  go  only  to  other  claimant. 

( g )  No  person  can  be  claimed  as  member  of  more  than  one  family  unit. 

Section  10. — Computation  of  available  income  of  the  family  unit.  Sum  of  the 
available  incomes  of  all  family  unit  members  during  such  part  of  that  period  as 
they  are  claimed  as  members  of  the  family  unit. 

Section  11. — Determination  of  available  income  of  persons. 

(a)  General:  Available  income  means  adjusted  gross  income  (section  62,  IR 
Code). 

( &)  Includable  in  adjusted  gross  income : 

1.  All  annuity,  pension,  or  retirement  benefit  payments  (including  railroad 
retirement  and  veterans  benefits ) . 

2.  Amount  or  value  of  prizes  and  awards. 

3.  Proceeds  of  life  insurance  policy  in  excess  of  amount  equal  to  premiums 
paid  personally  by  beneficiary  or  spouse. 

4.  Gifts,  support,  alimony,  and  inheritances  (in  excess  of  $50  a  year  total) 
except  gift  or  support  payment  or  other  transfer  received  from  member  of  same 
unit,  or  from  private  charity,  and  except  property  inherited  from  deceased 
spouse. 

5.  Interest  on  all  government  obligations. 

6.  Amounts  received  in  form  of  damages,  insurance  payments,  workmen's  com- 
pensation or  in  any  form  as  (1)  compensation  for  physical,  mental,  or  any  other 
personal  injuries  or  sickness  (2)  wage  or  income  continuation,  or  (3)  medical 
expenses. 

7.  Rental  value  of  parsonages. 

8.  Quarters  or  subsistence  allowance,  gratuity  pay,  and  combat  and  mustering 
out  payments  to  members  of  Armed  Forces. 

9.  All  dividends,  scholarships  or  fellowships. 

10.  Amount  equal  to  reduction  in  living  expenses  that  occurs  by  employer 
supplying  meals  or  lodging  at  less  than  their  fair  market  value. 

11.  Amount  of  current  or  accumulated  income  that  could,  within  the  dis- 
cretion of  any  person  with  a  nonadverse  interest,  be  paid  to  an  individual  from 
a  trust  or  estate  of  which  he  is  a  designated  beneficiary,  except  that  any  such 
amount  not  exceeding  $3,000  and  in  fact  paid  to  some  other  person  shaJl  not  be 
included. 

12.  All  amounts  deductible  under  section  1202  of  IR  Code. 

13.  Unemployment  compensation,  excluding  payments  made  under  section  407 
of  the  Social  Security  Act  (Title  4). 

14.  Strike  benefits. 

15.  Social  Security  benefits  under  Titles  II  and  XVIII  (excluding  Titles  I, 
IV,  XIV,  XVI,  and  XIX)  and  payments  from  government  programs  where 
financial  need  is  essential  prerequisite  for  award. 

16.  Foreign  source  income  excludable  under  IR  Sections  893-94,  911-12,  931, 
943. 

17.  Loans  from  Commodity  Credit  Corporation. 
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18.  Deductions  under  sections  173,  175,  180,  182,  263(c),  615,  and  616  of  the 
IR  Code. 

19.  Imputed  income  and  capital  utilization  income  (sections  12  and  13  of  this 
Act). 

( o)  Deductions — adjusted  gross  income  reduced  by  : 

1.  Medical  expenses  within  meaning  of  IR  Code,  section  213(e)  except — 

(a)  Deduction  not  applicable  to  expenses  compensated  for  by  insurance 
or  otherwise  where  such  compensation  has  been  excluded  from  available 
income ; 

(b)  Deduction  only  to  extent  that,  total  medical  expenses  of  unit  exceeds 
$25  for  each  person. 

2.  Alimony,  separate  maintenance,  and  support  payments. 

3.  Gift  to  member  of  another  unit  if  signed  statement  from  donee. 

4.  Deductions  under  sections  162  and  212  of  IR  Code  plus  the  cost,  in  excess  of 
$10  per  month,  of  all  transportation  to  and  from  work. 

5.  Deductions  under  IR  Code  section  214  (in  applying  section  214  any 
dependent  (within  the  meaning  of  section  9  of  this  Act)  shall  be  "a  person  with 
respect  to  whom  the  taxpayer  is  entitled  to  an  exemption  under  section  151  (e)  (1) " 
for  purposes  of  section  214  (d)(1)). 

6.  Deductions  under  section  404  IR  Code. 

7.  Twice  the  amount  of  taxes  imposed  by  IR  Code,  Subtitle  A,  including  amounts 
paid  pursuant  to  chapter  24  of  IR  Code,  less  twice  amount  of  credits  allowed 
against  such  taxes  by  sections  33,  35,  37,  38  IR  Code,  except  maximum  deduction 
allowable  to  unit  under  this  section  may  not  exceed  supplement. 

8.  Employee  contributions  under  Social  Security  and  Railroad  Retirement. 

(d)  Losses  may  be  deducted  under  sections  165  and  172  of  IR  Code — except: 

1.  Deduction  for  losses  from  sales  or  exchanges  of  capital  assets  only  to  the 
extent  of  gains — no  deduction  for  capital  losses  unless  during  time  supplement 
received  was  in  excess  of  the  special  tax  liability. 

2.  Section  172  IR  Code — "Net  Operating  Loss" — definition  for  purpose  of  this 
Act  shall  mean  the  excess  of  deductions  allowed  by  this  Act  over  the  income 
obtained  by  the  operation  of  Section  11(b)  on  adjusted  gross  income. 

3.  No  carryover  or  carryback  of  net  operating  loss  shall  be  allowed  unless 
during  time  in  which  individual  was  receiving  supplement  in  excess  of  the 
special  tax  liability. 

4.  No  loss  deducted  under  IR  provisions  during  time  person  not  a  member  of  a 
unit  receiving  supplement  in  excess  of  special  tax  liability. 

(e)  Depreciation  and  depletion  allowed  under  sections  167  and  611,  IR  Code, 
but  not  those  under  section  613. 

(/)  Other  deductions  not  specifically  allowed  by  this  section  are  disallowed. 

(g)  Subchapter  S  Corporations — any  amount  attributed  to  the  available  in- 
come of  a  member  of  the  unit  by  operation  of  section  1373  IR  Code  shall  be 
increased  by  an  amount  proportional  to  the  amount  by  which  the  taxable  income 
of  the  electing  corporation  would  be  increased  if  computed  under  this  section. 

Section  12. — Imputed  Income. 

( a )  General :  available  income  includes  : 

1.  An  amount  equal  to  five  percent  of  the  fair  market  value,  at  the  close  of 
the  supplemental  period,  of  the  gross  available  capital,  less  the  amount  of  any 
income  derived  from  any  interest  included  within  the  gross  available  capital  to 
the  extent  that — 

( a )  Such  income  is  otherwise  within  available  income  ; 

(b)  Such  income  does  not  exceed  five  percent  of  the  value  of  such  interest 
from  which  the  income  is  derived. 

2.  Retail  market  value  of  food  grown  by  a  person  or  some  member  of  unit 
and  consumed  by  such  person  minus  the  costs  not  otherwise  deducted  of  pro- 
ducing such  food. 

( & )  "Gross  available  Capital"  defined : 

1.  Gross  capital,  minus  an  exemption  for  clothing,  furniture,  automobiles,  and 
other  personal  effects  not  used  in  a  trade  or  business,  the  exemption  not  to 
exceed  $1,500  for  a  claimant  or  $500  for  a  dependent ;  provided  that  the  unused 
amount  of  an  individual's  exemption  may  be  used  by  any  other  member  of  the 
unit. 

(c)  "Gross  capital"  defined : 

1.  All  property,  real  or  personal,  tangible  or  intangible,  wherever  situated, 
but  excluding  pensions  and  annuities,  to  the  extent  of  any  interest  of  the  person 
therein.  The  value  of  any  interest  in  any  property  shall  be  diminished  by  the 
amount  of  any  mortgage  or  indebtedness  in  respect  to  such  property,  to  the 
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extent  that  interest  or  other  payments  arising  out  of  the  mortgage  or  indebted- 
ness have  been  deducted  in  the  computation  of  available  income. 
Section  13. — Capital  Utilization  Income. 

(a)  General:  available  income  includes  an  amount  equal  to  30  percent  of  the 
fair  market  value  computed  at  the  close  of  the  supplement  period  of  the  person's 
net  available  capital. 

( 6 )  "Net  available  capital"  defined — gross  available  minus : 

1.  Any  mortgage  or  indebtedness  in  respect  to  the  property. 

2.  Any  other  indebtedness  not  otherwise  deducted. 

3.  Difference  between  the  current  fair  market  value  of  principal  residence  of 
unit  and  the  maximum  amount  for  which  such  property  commercially  could  be 
mortgaged  if  it  were  otherwise  unencumbered. 

4.  An  exemption  of  $5,000  for  a  claimant  or  $3,000  for  a  dependent. 

5.  An  additional  exemption,  not  to  exceed  $5,000  for  a  claimant  for  property 
used  in  a  trade  or  business. 

6.  An  additional  exemption  of  $5,000  for  claimant  provided  that  such  claimant 
be  age  60  or  over  and  provided  that  there  be  only  one  such  exemption  for  each 
family  unit. 

Section  14. — Basis. 

(a)  General :  adjusted  basis  for  determining  the  gain  or  loss  from  the  sale  or 
other  disposition  of  property  as  defined  in  Section  1011,  IRS  Code. 

(&)  Exceptions:  adjusted  basis  of  any  property  (other  than  cash)  used  in 
trade  or  business  held  for  production  of  income,  shall  be  increased  by : 

1.  The  amount  of  income  attributed  to  the  property  (Section  12)  and  in- 
cluded within  available  income,  less  the  amount  of  income  includable  within 
adjusted  gross  income  as  defined  by  Section  62,  IRS  Code. 

2.  The  amount  of  any  deduction  with  respect  to  property  disallowed  in  com- 
puting available  income  to  the  extent  that  such  deduction  would  result  in  a  re- 
duction of  the  adjusted  basis  of  the  property  under  Section  1016,  IRS  Code. 

Section  15. — Valuation. 

(a)  General:  Secretary  of  Treasury  or  his  delegate  shall  prescrioe  all  rules 
and.  regulations  for  valuation  of  interest  under  this  Act : 

1.  When  fair  market  value  not  readily  ascertainable,  Secretary  or  his  dele- 
gate shall  prescribe  methods  for  approximate  the  value. 

2.  Secretary  or  taxpayer  may  establish  greater  or  lesser  value — burden  of 
proof  on  person  claiming  differing  value. 

(6)  Jointly  held  property  shall  be  treated  as  if  owned  in  separate,  pro- 
portional shares. 

(c)  Interests  subject  to  a  contingency  or  condition,  which  may  not  otherwise 
be  valued,  shall  be  valued  as  if  contingency  did  not  exist  unless : 

1.  It  is  real  and  substantial. 

2.  It  does  not  depend  upon  a  power  exercisable  by  person  who  is  a  member  of 
the  same  unit  or  who  does  not  have  an  adverse  interest. 

3.  Failure  of  interest  would  not  result  in  interest  passing  beneficially  to 
another  member  of  the  unit. 

Section  16. — Methods  of  Accounting. 

(a)  General: 

1.  As  in  computing  income  tax  liability. 

2.  If  methods  of  two  claimants  differ,  claimant's  method  whose  taxable  year 
is  used  as  basis  for  unit's  supplement  period. 

3.  If  no  method,  Secretary  or  his  delegate  may  choose  one  which  clearly 
reflects  income. 

(b)  Special  rule:  Where  an  income  or  deduction  may  not  be  properly  attrib- 
uted to  a  specific  period  of  time,  such  item  of  income  or  deduction  shall  be 
deemed  to  accrue  ratably  during  the  calendar  year. 

(c)  Secretary  or  his  delegate  may  apportion  items  (income,  deductions  or 
credits)  among  individuals  if  he  determines  such  apportionment  is  necessary 
in  order  to  prevent  evasion  of  taxes  or  clearly  to  reflect  the  income  of  such 
individuals  for  accounting  purposes. 

Section  17. — Assignment  and  Taxation  Prohibited. 

( a )  Supplement  payments  shall  not  be  assignable  or  taxable. 

(&)  Supplement  payments  are  exempt  from  claim  of  creditors  and  from 
attachment  or  levy  or  from  seizure  by  or  under  any  legal  or  equitable  process 
before  receipt  by  beneficiary— except  claims  of  the  U.S. 

Section  18. — Records  and  Returns.  Every  claimant  in  unit  shall  keep  records, 
render  statements  and  make  such  returns  as  required  by  this  Act.  Disclosure 
provisions  subject  to  review  provisions  of  section  19  of  this  Act. 
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Section  19. — Procedural  Rights  and  Review. 

(a)  Secretary  shall  make  all  rules  and  regulations  which  will  be  reviewable 
in  federal  court  of  competent  jurisdiction — hearings  as  prescribed  by  Chapter  II 
of  the  U.S.  Code  except  as  modified  by  this  section. 

( 6 )  Recipient  organization  : 

1.  If  have  more  than  50  people  in  membership  receiving  benefits  under  the 
Act,  entitled  to  receive  proposed  rules  and  regulations  from  the  Secretary  when 
they  are  published  in  the  Federal  Register. 

2.  Have  standing  to  participate  in  public  hearings  on  rules  and  regulations 
and  to  challenge  any  proposals  in  federal  court. 

(c)  Bureau  shall  publicize  benefits  of  Act  and  apprise  persons  or  rights  to 
benefits  and  due  process. 

( d )  "Due  process"  hearing : 

1.  Upon  request  in  writing,  opportunity  for  hearing  before  examiner  to  be 
afforded  by  Secretary  or  his  delegate  with  respect  to  denying,  withholding  or 
modifying  supplement. 

2.  Shall  take  place  prior  to  effective  date  of  denial,  withholding  or  modification, 
unless  all  individuals  agree  in  writing  for  later  date. 

3.  Open  to  public  unless  aggrieved  individual  requests  in  writing  a  closed  one. 

4.  All  aggrieved  individuals  shall  be  entitled  to  representation  by  counsel,  to 
present  evidence  in  own  behalf,  to  know  evidence  against  them  and  to  challenge 
reasonableness  of  rules,  regulations,  and  practices  adopted  pursuant  to  this  act 
and  as  applied  to  his  case. 

5.  Upon  conclusion  of  hearing,  Secretary  or  delgate  shall  make  findings  of 
fact  and  issue  written  decision. 

( e )  Right  of  administrative  appeal : 

1.  Board  of  Appeals — established  by  Secretary  to  review  findings,  rulings, 
and  decisions  of  trial  examiner  and  publish  its  decisions  and  state  reasons 
therefor. 

2.  Secretary  bound  by  ruling  unless  judicial  review  sought. 

3.  Decision  effective  when  rendered. 
(/)  Judicial  review : 

1.  Decisions  of  Secretary  or  delegate  reviewable  in  U.S.  district  court  regardless 
of  amount  involved  in  controversy. 

( g )  Paid  expenses  : 

1.  Reasonable  expenses  in  hearing  or  judicial  review. 

2.  District  court  may  disallow  any  or  all  expenses  if  it  finds  a  party  or  his  at- 
torney acted  frivolously  or  in  bad  faith. 

(h)  Complaint  review  board : 

1.  To  review  any  complaint  that  a  Bureau  employee  is  not  performing  his  func- 
tions properly  or  is  not  following  properly  issued  regulations. 

2.  Board  shall  report  findings  in  writing  to  person  or  organization  making  the 
complaint  within  60  days. 

3.  If  employee  found  guilty  of  willful  or  grossly  negligent  disregard  of  rights  of 
any  person  under  this  Act  and  regulations  issued  pursuant  to  it,  Secretary  or 
delegate  shall  conduct  a  hearing  on  the  charge. 

4.  If  hearing  sustains  findings  of  Board,  Secretary  shall  take  disciplinary 
action,  not  excluding  discharge  or  suspension  without  pay,  as  he  deems  proper  and 
as  authorized  by  Civil  Service  laws. 

(i)  All  records  of  Bureau  confidential  except  claimant  shall  have  access  to  his 
own  file  by  submitting  written  request  (IRS  may  have  access  to  records). 

(j)  Investigations: 

(.1)  Secretary  or  delegate  may  not  conduct  investigations  with  respect  to  more 
than  five  percent,  randomly  selected,  of  all  units. 

2.  Except — Secretary  or  delegate  may  investigate  whenever  probable  cause 
exists  to  believe  a  unit  is  not  entitled  to  receive  benefits  and  except  limitations 
shall  not  apply  to  routine  investigations  undertaken  in  conjunction  with  hearings. 

Section  20. — Application  of  Income  Supplement  Laws. 

(a)  Powers  and  duties  of  Secretary:  the  administration  and  enforcement  of 
Act. 

( b )  Bureau  of  Income  Maintenance : 

1.  Within  Department  of  the  Treasury. 

2.  Commissioner,  head  of  Bureau,  to  be  appointed  by  President,  by  and  with 
consent  of  Senate ;  services  at  pleasure  of  President. 

(c)  Appointment — by  Secretary  or  delegate — or  personnel.  Secretary  or  dele- 
gate shall  issue  all  necessary  directions  and  rules  applicable  to  such  persons. 
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(d)  Regulations — all  necessary  for  administration  and  enforcement  of  Act — 
to  be  issued  by  Secretary  or  delegate. 
Section  21. — Definitions. 

1.  "Secretary" — Secretary  of  the  Treasury. 

2.  "Secretary  or  his  delegate" — as  under  definition  contained  in  IRS  Code, 
section  7701(a)  (12)  (A). 

Section  22. — Amendments. 

1.  Exemption  of  income  supplement  section  123  IRS  Code. 

2.  Income  averaging,  section  1303  IRS  Code  "individual  not  eligible  if  at  any 
time  during  the  year  or  base  period,  he  was  claimant  under  the  "National  Living 
Income  Act  of  1969". 

Section  23. — Effective  Date :  Benefits  may  be  paid  under  this  Act  with  respect 
to  supplemental  periods  beginning  on  or  after  the  first  day  of  the  first  calendar 
year  which  begins  more  than  180  days  after  the  date  of  enactment  of  this  Act. 

Mr.  Burke.  Mr.  Chairman. 
The  Chairman.  Mr.  Burke. 

Mr.  Burke.  I  wish  to  commend  Congressman  Whalen  for  his  ex- 
cellent statement  here  and  for  all  the  material  he  has  furnished  ac- 
companying his  statement,  and  his  bipartisan  approach  to  this  very 
vexing  problem. 

There  is  no  doubt  that  you  have  gone  into  this  subject  matter  in 
great  depth,  have  given  a  great  deal  of  time  and  study  to  it.  No  doubt 
your  contribution  will  help  the  committee  in  its  deliberations. 

Mr.  Whalen.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Burke. 

Mr.  Betts.  I  want  to  comment.  I  don't  think  the  record  shows  my 
colleague  from  Ohio  is  a  distinguished  professor  of  economics.  I  am 
sure  that  will  give  added  weight  to  his  statement  this  morning. 

Mr.  Whalen.  Thank  you  very  much,  Mr.  Betts. 

The  Chairman.  Mr.  Gibbons. 

Mr.  Gibbons.  Like  most  of  the  others  on  the  committee,  I  have  only 
had  an  opportunity  to  glance  briefly  at  Mr.  Whalen's  work  here.  I  want 
to  commend  the  gentleman  for  the  scholarly  and  very  realistic  work 
he  has  done. 

I  want  to  ask  some  questions  and  preface  the  questions  with  ob- 
servations I  made  the  other  day  when  the  Secretary  of  HEW  was 
here.  I  found,  and  I  am  not  trying  to  be  critical  of  him  as  an  individ- 
ual, because  it  has  happened  in  the  past — it  certainly  happened  with 
the  experiences  I  have  had  with  HEW  in  the  past — that  they  cannot 
decide  who  is  going  to  run  one  of  these  programs  and  they  cannot 
decide  who  is  going  to  do  the  tough  work.  Presidents  apparently  in 
the  past  have  not  been  willing  to  make  the  decision  and  knock  the 
heads  at  the  Cabinet  level  to  get  the  job  done. 

Consequently,  the  ball  continues  to  be  dropped  between  HEW  and 
Labor,  as  to  how  you  move  people  from  poverty  into  work.  Conse-^ 
quently,  we  have  a  great  deal  of  frustration.  I  am  not  partisan,  I  am 
trying  to  be  realistic  about  what  happens. 

Under  your  program,  who  would  administer  the  program  at  the  na- 
tional level  ? 

Mr.  Whalen.  This  would  be  administered  by  the  Treasury  De- 
partment. There  would  be  a  new  bureau  established  within  the  Treas- 
ury Department. 

Under  the  system  that  we  propose,  and  I  might  note  parenthetically 
that  this  does  not  get  into  the  question  of  job  training,  the  recipient 
would  have  the  opportunity  of  receiving  payments  either  twice  a 
month  or  one  annual  payment.  If  he  receives  it  twice  a  month,  he 
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would  have  to  submit  an  affidavit  indicating  what  his  income  is  ex- 
pected to  be,  based  on  the  income  of  the  previous  year. 

Then,  of  course,  there  would  be  an  adjustment  made  at  the  end  of  the 
period. 

Mr.  Gibbons.  How  does  your  program  move  people  from  the  world 
of  poverty  to  the  world  of  work  and  affluence?  How  do  you  envision 
this  happening? 

Mr.  Whalen.  First,  I  think  this  bill  recognizes  that  a  rather  large 
percentage  of  those  on  welfare  are  incapable  of  working.  For  example, 
in  Montgomery  County,  Ohio,  my  district,  a  survey  was  recently  made 
and  it  was  discovered  that  about  95  percent  of  those  receiving  welfare 
benefits  would  not  be  able  to  work.  These  would  be  the  handicapped, 
children,  the  mothers  of  young  children,  and  so  forth. 

So  we  have  not  in  this  particular  bill  gotten  into  the  training  area. 
We  recognize  it  is  important,  but  rather  have  concentrated  on  the  so- 
called  income  maintenance  approach. 

Mr.  Gibbons.  I  notice  in  the  administration  bill — and  here  again  I 
am  not  trying  to  be  partisan,  but  we  talk  about  25  million  people  living 
in  poverty,  and  really  when  we  get  down  to  the  nuts  and  bolts  of  the 
administration  bill — there  are  only  1.1  million  who  are  ever  going  to 
register  for  training  and  for  additional  benefits. 

I  have  yet  to  figure  out  how  we  are  going  to  help  the  other  23.9  mil- 
lion who  are  in  poverty,  except  rather  indirectly,  by  the  program  that 
we  are  talking  about  here. 

Is  that  a  realistic  appraisal  ? 

Mr.  Whalen.  I  cannot  speak  authoritatively  concerning  the  aspects 
of  the  administration  bill  which  go  into  job  training. 

As  I  suggested,  our  bill,  which  I  outlined  for  you  this  morning,  goes 
only  to  the  income  maintenance  approach,  a  national  living  income 
program.  We  do  not  get  into  job  training,  although  the  three  authors 
of  this  bill  recognize  that  certainly  this  in  itself  is  a  very  worthwhile 
approach  to  the  problem  of  poverty. 

Mr.  Gibbons.  How  would  your  program  be  administered  on  a  local 
level  or  State  level  ? 

Mr.  Whalen.  This  would  be  a  direct  payment,  Mr.  Gibbons,  to  the 
recipient.  This  would  be  handled  and  administered  by  the  Treasury 
Department. 

Mr.  Gibbons.  Your  program  would  abolish  the  aid  to  dependent  chil- 
dren program,  the  aid  to  families  with  dependent  children,  and  aid  to 
the  blind  and  disabled,  and  all  the  others  we  have. 

Mr.  Whalen.  Many  programs  undoubtedly  would  be  abolished.  This, 
I  think,  Mr.  Gibbons,  Mr.  Chairman,  and  members  of  the  committee,  is 
the  real  problem  which  confronts  you  if  you,  indeed,  consider  this  kind 
of  program,  or  a  program  similar  to  the  President's,  very  seriously  this 
session. 

I  think  one  of  the  key  jobs  confronting  you  is  to  determine  how  to 
define  "income."  Certainly,  I  think  it  is  appropriate  that  other  forms 
of  income  be  considered  when  applying  an  income  maintenance  type 
of  program  such  as  the  President  or  my  colleagues  and  I  suggest  in 
this  bill  that  is  before  you. 

Therefore,  it  would  seem  to  me  that  you  either  abolish  by  law  these 
other  programs  in  lieu  of  this  substitute,  or  take  into  consideration 
the  benefits  which  are  received. 
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Mr.  Gibbons.  I  don't  understand  exactly  what  you  mean.  What  are 
you  talking  about  ? 

Mr.  Whalen.  I  don't  think  that  we  would  accept  the  proposition 
that  a  family  would  be  entitled  to  those  benefits,  they  now  are  receiv- 
ing under  existing  welfare  programs  and  the  full  benefits  of  the  na- 
tional living  income  program  as  well.  In  other  words,  the  costs  of  that 
would  be  astronomical. 

Therefore,  how  do  you  approach  this  question  of  existing  pro- 
grams ?  As  I  see  it,  there  are  two  approaches. 

One,  they  can  be  abolished,  taken  off  our  statute  books;  or  two, 
they  can  be  allowed  to  continue  with  the  understanding  that  the  in- 
come derived  from  these  programs  would  be  defined  as  "income"  and 
would  therefore  be  applied  against  the  benefits  to  which  recipients 
would  be  entitled  under  income  maintenance  programs. 

Mr.  Gibbons.  I  assume  your  program  has — I  hate  to  call  it  a  "needs 
test,"  but  I  don't  know  a  better  word  for  it.  How  would  you  describe 
it? 

Mr.  Whalen.  The  "needs  test"  would  be  very  simple,  strictly  the 
income  that  a  family  receives. 

Mr.  Gibbons.  You  are  talking  about  the  cash  income  ? 
Mr.  Whalen.  That  is  right. 
Mr.  Gibbons.  From  all  sources  ? 

Mr.  Whalen.  You  see,  then  we  get  into  a  definition  of  "income" 
and  we  get  into  such  complexities  as  imputed  income  and  so  on.  For 
example,  if  a  family  owns  a  house,  that  is  taken  into  consideration  and 
treated  as  income. 

So  it  is  strictly  an  income  basis,  just  the  same  as  we  use  income  as 
the  basis  to  determine  how  much  taxes  you  and  I  have  to  pay. 

Mr.  Gibbons.  You  will  have  to  have  some  kind  of  auditing. 

Mr.  Whalen.  Yes,  this  is  also  provided  for.  The  affidavits  will  be 
audited,  but  again,  on  the  same  basis  the  same  ratio  as  the  audits  of 
the  returns  that  taxpayers  make. 

In  other  words,  we  are  not  providing  for  a  100-percent  audit  but 
a  random  audit. 

Mr.  Gibbons.  Under  your  program  there  would  be  no  encourage- 
ment for  anybody  to  seek  work  or  training,  am  I  right  ? 

Mr.  Whalen.  Oh,  yes ;  this  is  part  of  the  program.  Under  our  pro- 
gram the  recipient  would  be  entitled  to  keep  half  of  what  he  earns.  Let 
me  give  you  an  example.  I  did  not  want  to  take  the  time  in  my  formal 
presentation  to  explain  this. 

The  minimum  income  supplement  for  a  family  of  four  is  $3,200. 
This  is  twice  as  much  as  the  President's  proposal. 

Then,  for  every  dollar  earned,  half  of  this  is  deducted  from  the 
$3,200  income  supplement.  Therefore,  if  a  family  has  absolutely  no 
income,  they  are  entitled  to  $3,200. 

Let  us  say  a  family  earns  $3,000  a  year.  Half  of  this,  or  $1,500, 
then  would  be  deducted  from  the  $3,200.  A  $1,700  income  supplement 
then  would  be  granted  to  the  family,  plus  the  $3,000  that  they  earned, 
which  would  be  a  net  income  of  $4,700. 

So  there  would  be  a  work  incentive.  I  think  this  is  the  key  not  only 
to  our  program  but  to  the  President's,  as  well. 

I  explained  under  present  welfare  programs  when  a  person  goes  out 
and  earns  additional  money,  the  Welfare  Department  says,  "Well, 
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now,  let  us  see.  You  earned  $10.  Your  needs  are  $10  less.  Therefore, 
we  will  reduce  your  welf  are  check  by  $10."  It  is,  in  effect,  a  100-percent 
tax. 

Mr.  Gibbons.  I  appreciate  the  time  that  you  have  taken.  I  commend 
you  for  your  serious  work. 
Mr.  Whalen.  Thank  you. 
The  Chairman.  Are  there  other  questions  ? 
Again  we  thank  you. 
Mr.  Whalen.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman. 

The  Chairman.  The  Chair  will  hear  from  our  colleague  from  New 
York,  Hon.  Kichard  McCarthy.  Will  Mr.  McCarthy  please  come  for- 
ward? 

STATEMENT  OF  HON.  RICHARD  B.  McCARTHY,  A  REPRESENTATIVE 
IN  CONGRESS  FROM  THE  STATE  0E  NEW  YORK 

Mr.  McCarthy.  Thank  you  very  much,  Mr.  Chairman. 

I  have  copies  of  my  statement  available.  If  I  may  proceed? 

The  Chairman.  You  may. 

Mr.  McCarthy.  I  certainly  want  to  thank  you  for  the  opportunity 
to  appear. 

If  we  were  to  judge  the  importance  of  the  issues  before  the  Congress 
solely  on  the  basis  of  the  quantity  of  letters  received  from  constituents, 
we  would  sometimes  have  to  conclude  that  there  is  no  more  compelling 
issue  in  this  country  today  than  the  amount  of  social  security  benefits. 
I  am  sure  that  my  colleagues'  mailboxes  reflect  the  same  situation,  for 
there  are  articulate  senior  citizens  throughout  the  country;  I  might 
say,  including  my  own  parents.  This  is  not  a  regional  issue,  nor  an 
urban  versus  rural  issue.  Furthermore,  there  has  been  general  agree- 
ment that  social  security  benefits  should  be  increased  from  time  to 
time.  The  issue  is  a  perennial  one,  for  prices  keep  going  up  and  people 
on  fixed  incomes  find  it  increasingly  difficult  to  maintain  a  decent  level 
of  existence. 

15 -PERCENT  BENEFIT  INCREASE 

In  1967,  we  passed  several  amendments  to  the  Social  Security  Act, 
including  a  substantial  increase  in  benefits.  But  from  February  1968, 
when  that  increase  went  into  effect,  through  September  1969,  the  cost 
of  living  increased  8.7  percent.  Social  security  benefits  were  not 
increased  at  all  during  that  period.  Now  the  administration  proposes 
that  benefits  be  increased  by  10  percent  in  April  1970.  I  submit  that 
this  proposed  increase  will  not  even  cover  the  losses  suffered  by  our 
senior  citizens  from  the  rising  cost  of  living.  In  order  to  provide  a 
meaningful  increase,  I  believe  that  we  must  approve  a  15-percent 
across-the-board  increase  effective  on  January  1, 1970.  Any  less  would 
simple  not  be  fair  to  those  who  depend  on  their  social  security  checks 
to  purchase  the  necessities  of  life. 

It  will  take  some  time  for  social  security  legislation  to  pass  both 
Houses  of  Congress.  But  even  if  we  were  to  pass  an  increase  this 
week,  I  understand  that  it  might  take  as  long  as  4  months  for  the 
Social  Security  Administration  to  make  the  necessary  changes.  The 
bureaucratic  process,  it  seems,  is  no  speedier  than  the  legislative  proc- 
ess. I  know  that  our  colleague,  Congressman  Burke,  has  addressed 
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himself  to  this.  Our  senior  citizens  will  continue  to  suffer  from  the 
increasing  cost  of  living  for  several  months  to  come. 

I  believe  that  we  must  make  the  15-percent  increase  in  benefits  retro- 
active to  J anuary  1, 197 0. 

AUTOMATIC  COST-OF-LIVING  INCREASE: 

It  has  always  required  legislative  action  to  increase  social  security 
benefits,  and,  as  we  all  know,  the  legislative  process  is  slow  and  some- 
what cumbersome.  It  generally  takes  many  months  and  sometimes 
years  for  a  bill  to  make  its  way  from  the  hopper  to  the  President's 
desk.  Just  this  week  I  received  from  one  of  my  younger  constituents 
a  letter  which  relates  to  this  subject.  Since  it  is  not  a  long  letter,  I 
would  like  to  read  it  in  full  at  this  time. 
Dear  Sib: 

Yesterday  we  experienced  the  passing  of  a  bill  to  a  law.  We  had  45  minutes 
to  pass  the  bill  to  a  law.  It  started  in  the  Senate,  went  to  the  committee,  then 
voted  on.  It  went  to  the  House  and  died  there  because  our  period  was  over. 
Now  I  understand  why  it  takes  so  long  for  a  bill  to  become  a  law. 

Unfortunately,  the  cost  of  living  does  not  wait  for  this  deliberative 
process.  It  continues  to  rise,  eating  away  at  the  fixed  incomes  of  our 
elderly  and  disabled  citizens.  I  alluded  to  my  own  parents,  who  are 
living  on  social  security — if  it  were  not  for  their  additional  pensions 
from  their  employment  over  the  years,  they  just  couldn't  get  by. 

In  the  future  we  can  avoid  a  great  deal  of  this  suffering,  if  we 
direct  that  benefits  be  automatically  increased  as  the  cost  of  living 
rises.  Increasing  benefits  by  a  certain  percentage  is  a  mechanical 
procedure.  It  does  not  demand  intensive  debate  by  the  elected  Repre- 
sentatives of  the  American  people.  The  Consumer  Price  Index  is 
computed  each  month  and  the  percentage  increase  is  not  difficult  to 
calculate.  Ideally,  this*  would  be  done  each  month.  I  understand  that 
many  countries  make  automatic  adjustments  in  social  insurance  bene- 
fits, and  at  least  one  country — Sweden — does  it  on  a  monthly  basis. 
Of  course,  automatic  adjustment  of  retirement  benefits  is  not  unheard 
of  in  this  country.  In  this  country,  civil  service  retirement  benefits  are 
automatically  increased  when  a  3-percent  increase  in  the  Consumer 
Price  Index  is  sustained  over  a  3 -month  period.  I  believe  that  this 
same  method  should  be  employed  for  the  Social  Security  System. 

Social  security  benefits  are  not,  of  course,  paid  from  the  general 
treasury.  It  is  not  necessary  for  the  Congress  to  approve  an  appropria- 
tion in  order  to  pay  benefits  each  year  nor  to  increase  them  at  any  time. 
Benefits  are  paid  from  a  trust  fund  to  which  employees  and  employers 
throughout  the  country  contribute  a  percentage  of  income. 

Since  contributions  to  the  fund  represent  a  percentage  of  income, 
the  amount  in  the  fund  increases  as  wages  increase. 

Increases  in  the  cost  of  living  usually  entail  increases  in  wages  paid. 
Thus,  the  increased  contributions  to  the  fund  based  on  increased 
wages  should  make  possible  increased  benefits  based  on  the  cost  of 
living.  I  understand  that  there  is  now  a  surplus  in  the  fund  and  various 
suggestions  have  been  made  as  to  how  to  control  that  surplus.  The 
administration  has  suggested  a  slight  deceleration  in  the  tax  rate 
scheduled  for  the  trust  fund.  I  believe  that  there  is,  and  will  continue 
to  be,  enough  money  in  the  fund  to  pay  the  increased  benefits  which 
I  propose. 
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None  of  the  proposals  for  automatic  cost-of-living  increases  pro- 
vide for  decreased  benefits  if  the  Consumer  Price  Index  should  go 
down.  The  way  prices  have  been  going  up  during  the  past  few  years, 
it  is  hard  to  imagine  that  they  would  decline  substantially.  It  is  possible, 
however,  and  if  we  were  to  suffer  a  recession  or  depression,  it  might 
become  difficult  to  continue  paying  social  security  benefits  at  the  same 
level.  I  believe  that  some  provision  should  be  included  in  the  law  to 
take  care  of  this  possibility. 

MINIMUM  BENEFITS 

The  minimum  primary  benefit  is  presently  $55  a  month.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  don't  know  how  anyone  in  this  country — no  matter  where  he 
lives — can  survive  on  $55  a  month.  It  is  certainly  next  to  impossible 
in  my  district.  The  social  security  program  was  established  to  make 
possible  a  life  of  dignity  and  economic  independence  for  our  senior 
citizens.  I  do  not  see  how  dignity  and  economic  independence  can  be 
achieved  on  $55  a  month,  and  I  propose  that  the  minimum  primary 
benefit  be  increased  to  $100  a  month. 

We  are  often  told  that  older  people  don't  need  as  much.  This  is 
simply  not  true.  The  reason  they  seem  to  need  less  is  that  they  do 
not  have  the  money  to  buy  as  much  as  many  other  people  do.  While 
it  is  true  that  older  people  do  not  usually  have  young  children  to 
support  and  they  often  have  been  able  to  pay  off  the  mortgage  on  their 
home,  they  still  have  to  eat  and  take  care  of  other  basic  necessities. 
I  have  received  many  letters  from  social  security  recipients  in  my  dis- 
trict in  which  they  outline  their  necessary  monthly  expenses  and 
contrast  them  with  the  amount  of  their  monthly  social  security  check. 
The  expenses  inevitably  exceed  the  income. 

Medical  expenses  are  often  very  high  for  the  elderly.  Medicare 
helps,  but  there  are  still  many  expenses  not  covered  by  medicare,  in- 
cluding prescription  drugs.  And  there  is  always  a  "deductible"  not 
covered  by  the  program.  We  must  be  realistic.  There  was  a  time  when 
a  Person  might  have  been  able  to  live  on  $55  a  month,  but  this  is  no 
longer  true. 

INCOME  LIMITATION 

Many  people  in  this  country  who  retire  from  their  regular  full-time 
job  and  begin  receiving  social  security  benefits  find  that  they  are  still 
able  to  work  part  time  to  supplement  those  benefits.  Some  are  moti- 
vated by  a  desire  to  have  a  little  more  money  to  live  on;  others  are 
simply  bored  by  sitting  around  all  day  long.  But,  under  the  current 
law,  these  people  are  stymied  by  a  restriction  that  permits  them  to 
earn  only  $1,680  a  year  without  losing  some  or  all  of  their  benefits. 

Again,  I  have  personal  experience  from  this.  My  father  is  a  lawyer. 
He  is  68  years  old  and  in  perfect  health,  and  he  could  and  would  like 
to  work,  but  he  simply  can't  because  of  the  present  limitations  which 
would  drive  him  over  the  limit.  The  administration  proposes  to  in- 
crease this  income  limitation  to  $1,800 — a  negligible  difference.  I  be- 
live  that  we  should  increase  the  income  limitation  to  a  more  reasonable 
$3,000  a  year. 

When  the  Social  Security  System  was  established,  this  country  had 
a  serious  unemployment  problem.  It  was  logical  to  try  to  remove  some 
of  our  elderly  people  from  the  job  market  to  open  up  jobs  for  younger 
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people  with  families  to  support.  This  situation  no  longer  exists.  We 
are  no  longer  in  the  midst  of  a  serious  depression.  Although  we  still 
have  some  unemployment  in  this  country,  there  are  many  jobs  which 
go  begging.  And  often  the  jobs  which  remain  unfilled  are  those  which 
the  elderly  are  most  willing  and  able  to  accept. 

The  income  limitation  also  applies  to  many  people  who  receive  sur- 
vivor benefits.  ^Relatively  young  widows  who  still  have  children  to  sup- 
port find  it  next  to  impossible  to  live  on  these  survivor  benefits.  But 
they,  too,  are  not  allowed  to  make  any  more  than  $1,680  without  losing 
part  or  all  of  their  benefits.  These  women  usually  cannot  obtain  a  high- 
paying  job.  They  often  lack  the  education  or  experience  needed  for  a 
professional  position,  and  they  sometimes  cannot  take  a  full-time  posi- 
tion because  they  must  be  at  home  to  take  care  of  their  children  in  the 
early  morning  and  late  afternoon.  Nevertheless,  they  are  usually  able 
to  find  a  position  which  pays  more  than  $1,680  a  year.  I  believe  that  we 
should  make  it  possible  for  them  to  supplement  their  social  security 
benefits  by  earning  up  to  $3,000  a  year. 

Some  people  have  suggested  that  we  eliminate  the  retirement  test 
altogether.  They  say  that  by  contributing  to  the  fund,  everyone  has 
earned  the  right  to  collect  benefits.  But  I  don't  think  that  this  would 
be  wise.  There  is  no  reason  to  pay  social  security  benefits  to  those  who 
are  still  earning  a  substantial  salary.  The  social  security  system  is  a 
type  of  insurance.  Not  everyone  collects  on  his  automobile  insurance, 
nor  on  his  medical  insurance.  There  is  no  reason  why  everyone  should 
have  to  collect  on  his  income  insurance.  But  those  who  do  collect  do 
have  reason  to  expect  that  their  benefits  will  be  reasonable  and  realistic 
and  will  allow  them  to  live  the  life  of  dignity  and  economic  independ- 
ence which  is  promised.  And  they  have  the  right  to  expect  that  they 
can  continue  to  live  a  normal  life  during  their  retirement  years.  We 
should  not  have  to  ask  those  whoare  paid  social  security  benefits  to 
close  up  shop  completely  and  simply  eat  and  sleep.  If  they  want  to 
work  for  a  few  days  a  week  or  a  few  hours  a  day,  we  should  not  make 
it  difficult  for  them  to  do  so. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  realize  that  I  have  only  touched  the  surface  of 
needed  changes  in  the  social  security  system.  There  are  many  areas  I 
have  not  discussed  at  all,  on  which  you  will  hear  extensive  testimony 
in  the  days  and  weeks  to  come.  I  am  aware  that  these  hearings  will  of 
necessity  take  some  time.  But  I  urge  you  to  act  as  quickly  as  possible, 
especially  on  the  benefit  increases,  to  help  alleviate  the  plight  of  our 
senior  citizens. 

The  Chairman.  We  thank  you,  Mr.  McCarthy,  for  coming  to  the 
committee  and  giving  us  the  benefit  of  your  views. 
Are  there  any  questions  ? 

Mr.  Btjrke.  I  would  like  to  compliment  Congressman  McCarthy 
for  his  wonderful  statement  here  today.  As  we  all  know,  Congressman 
McCarthy  has  been  in  the  vanguard  fighting  to  correct  the  plight  that 
the  elderly  find  themselves  in,  and  I  wish  to  commend  him. 

Mr.  McCarthy.  Thank  you  very  much. 

Mr.  Gilbert.  I  would  like  to  welcome  my  colleague  to  the  commit- 
tee and  thank  him  for  the  fine  contribution  he  has  made  to  our  hear- 
ing by  his  testimony. 

Mr.  McCarthy.  I  thank  my  colleague  from  New  York. 

The  Chairman.  Mr.  Gibbons. 
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Mr.  Gibbons.  I  would  also  like  to  commend  my  colleague  from 
New  York  and  say  that  he  has  hit  a  tone  that  is  very  close  and  dear 
to  people  in  my  district.  I  would  say  to  him  that  I  am  glad  that  he 
just  concentrated  his  testimony  on  social  security  because  it  seems  to 
me  that  we  have  a  package  of  legislation  here  that  is  far  too  complex 
and  far  too  far  reaching  to  consider  and  to  get  out  of  the  way  m  a 
hurry. 

The  state  of  our  welfare  laws  is  pretty  bad,  we  all  agree,  and  they 
should  be  changed,  and  this  should  not  be  delayed.  But  it  would  be 
criminal  in  my  opinion  to  delay  increasing  the  social  security  benefits 
until  we  get  something  done  about  welfare. 

Of  all  the  people  who  can  afford  least  of  all  to  suffer  the  problems 
that  come  from  welfare,  it  is  the  old  people.  To  tie  the  two  together 
in  my  opinion  is  a  very  poor  way  of  the  Congress  proceeding. 

Mr.  McCarthy.  I  am  happy  to  hear  the  gentleman  say  that.  I  feel 
the  same  way.  I  believe  we  need  a  complete,  thorough  reform  of  wel- 
fare. That  is  going  to  take  time. 

I  think  this  is  urgent.  I  cited  the  figures  of  almost  10-percent  increase 
in  the  cost  of  living  since  the  last  time  we  raised  social  security.  I 
know  from  first-hand  experience  the  tremendous  hardship  that  this 
has  imposed  on  our  senior  citizens. 

I  hope  you  can  act.  I  think  this  committee  really  is  a  great  com- 
mittee. The  word  that  I  have  received  from  home  about  the  tax  reform 
bill  that  you  brought  to  the  House  and  which  we  passed,  has  made 
you  heroes  in  the  country,  certainly  in  the  Buffalo  area  where  this  is 
a  very  important  issue. 

I  think  that  you  could  add  to  your  laurels  by  moving  expeditiously 
on  this  and  you  would  be  forever  sacred  if  you  were  to  surrender 
perhaps  a  little  of  the  prerogatives  of  this  committee  but  for  a  greater 
good,  and  provide  for  the  automatic  cost-of-living  increases  as  they 
do  in  Sweden  and  other  countries. 

The  Chairman.  Are  there  any  further  questions  of  Mr.  McCarthy  ? 

If  not,  we  thank  you  again. 

Mr.  McCarthy.  Thank  you  very  much,  Mr.  Chairman  and  mem- 
bers of  the  committee. 

The  Chairman.  Mrs.  Gereau  and  Mr.  Lillywhite,  we  are  pleased 
to  have  you  with  us  today.  We  would  like  you  to  identify  yourselves 
and  then  the  man  accompanying  you. 

STATEMENT  OF  JOHN  M.  IUMLEY,  ASSISTANT  EXECUTIVE  SECRE- 
TARY FOR  LEGISLATION  AND  FEDERAL  RELATIONS  OF  THE 
NATIONAL  EDUCATION  ASSOCIATION  (PRESENTED  BY  MARY 
CONDON  GEREAU,  LEGISLATIVE  CONSULTANT),  AND  RAY  L. 
LILLYWHITE,  LEGISLATIVE  COMMITTEE,  NATIONAL  COUNCIL 
ON  TEACHER  RETIREMENT 

Mrs.  Gereau.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman.  It  is  a  pleasure  to  see 
you  looking  so  well  again. 

The  statement  before  you  gentlemen  is  filed  in  the  name  of  John 
Lumley.  I  obviously  am  not  John  Lumley.  He  sends  his  apologies 
that  he  cannot  be  here  this  morning.  I  am  a  member  of  his  staff. 

My  name  is  Mary  Condon  Gereau. 
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On  behalf  of  our  1,020,000  members,  I  thank  the  committee  for  the 
opportunity  to  present  the  National  Education  Association's  position 
on  a  matter  pertinent  to  the  Social  Security  Amendments  of  1969. 

You  have  before  the  committee  a  bill,  H.R.  12473,  sponsored  by 
Congressman  Corman  and  24  others,  as  well  as  several  identical  bills 
with  a  total  of  38  sponsors,  which  is  designed,  at  no  cost  to  the  Federal 
Government,  to  provide  an  opportunity  for  teachers  and  other  public 
employees  to  participate  in  the  Federal  hospital  insurance  program 
in  those  States  where  they  are  not  now  covered. 

The  plan  is  a  simple  one.  It  provides  for  any  State  which  elects 
to  do  so  to  enter  into  a  contract  with  the  Secretary  of  HEW  to  extend 
Federal  hospital  insurance  to  the  members  of  the  public  employees' 
retirement  system. 

Mr.  Chairman,  thousands  of  teachers  in  14  States  and  Puerto  Rico 
now  face  retirement  without  the  benefit  of  medicare  coverage.  In  an 
additional  six  States,  some  teachers  are  covered,  others  are  not,  de- 
pending on  the  policies  of  the  local  schoool  system  which  employs 
them. 

The  following  table  lists  the  States  and  the  potential  number  of 
instructional  staff  involved  in  the  1968-69  school  year : 


Alaska   3,  623 

California    1 195,  000 

Colorado   1 26,  000 

Connecticut    34,221 

Florida   64,100 

Illinois   106,  963 

Kentucky   32,075 

Louisiana   1 40, 600 

Maine    11,  475 

Massachusetts   1 54,  200 

Missouri    47, 129 

Nevada  ■.   5,  555 

Ohio   105,  555 

Rhode  Island   8,970 

Puerto  Rico   1 24, 650 


Total   1 760, 000 


1  Estimated. 

In  addition,  some  of  the  teachers  in  Georgia,  Montana,  New  Mexico, 
North  Dakota,  Oklahoma,  Texas,  and  Vermont  are  not  covered  by 
social  security  and  therefore  are  not  eligible  for  medicare  upon  retire- 
ment. In  these  States,  the  coverage  varies  school  district  by  school 
district. 

In  another  group  of  States,  New  York,  Wisconsin,  Hawaii,  Penn- 
sylvania, Minnesota,  and  Tennessee,  there  may  be  teachers  not  cov- 
ered if,  at  the  time  the  State  elected  social  security  coverage,  individu- 
als elected  to  waive  coverage.  This  will  be  a  comparatively  small  and 
elderly  group. 

The  number  of  persons  listed  in  this  statement  is  not,  of  course,  the 
number  of  persons  actually  involved.  Those  teachers  who  are  mar- 
ried women  and  whose  husbands  are  covered  by  social  security  would 
not  be  covered  by  the  provisions  of  the  contracts. 

On  the  average  in  the  United  States  as  a  whole,  68  percent  of  the 
women  teachers  are  married.  These  persons,  unless  they  are  married 
to  other  teachers  or  public  employees  not  covered  by  social  security, 
would  be  eligible  for  medicare  as  spouses.  The  largest  number  of 
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potential  annuitants  will  be  those  individuals  who  are  not  covered  per- 
sonally or  indirectly  by  social  security,  through  no  fault  of  their  own. 

They  have  devoted  their  lives  to  the  education  of  the  children  of 
this  country — and  now  in  their  retirement  years  they  face  the  high 
costs  of  hospitalization  without  the  opportunity  available  to  other 
retirees  whose  lives  have  been  spent  in  more  profitable  but  less  altru- 
istic pursuits. 

H.R.  12473,  which  proposes  to  amend  title  XVIII  of  the  Social  Se- 
curity Act,  is  enabling  legislation.  It  permits  the  Secretary  of  HEW 
to  enter  into  an  agreement  with  a  State,  upon  the  request  of  the  State. 
All  costs  involved,  including  hospital  care  payments  and  HEW  ad- 
ministrative costs,  will  be  borne  by  the  State  and/or  the  annuitants 
to  be  covered.  Each  State  may  make  its  own  arrangements  as  to  how 
to  cover  the  costs. 

The  advantage  of  this  type  of  contractual  agreement  is,  of  course, 
that  involvement  in  the  Federal  hospital  insurance  program,  because 
of  its  extensive  number  of  clients,  is  considerably  less  expensive  on  a 
per  capita  basis  than  would  be  the  case  if  each  State  attempted  to 
operate  its  own  medicare  type  of  program  for  its  teachers  and  public 
employees. 

Retirees  often  move  to  another  location  from  that  in  which  they 
earned  their  retirement  credit.  The  national  character  of  the  Federal 
hospital  insurance  program  permits  this  type  of  mobility. 

We  believe-  the  procedure  proposed  in  H.R.  12473  is  not  only  eco- 
nomically sound,  but  is  also  justified  on  humanitarian  reasons.  We 
urge  that  the  committee  and  the  Congress  incorporate  the  provi- 
sions of  H.R.  12473  into  the  Social  Security  Amendments  of  1969. 

In  summary,  we  are  concerned  with  a  provision  to  provide  an 
amendment  to  the  Social  Security  Act  that  would  permit  States  to 
enter  into  contracts  with  the  Federal  Government  to  provide  medicare 
coverage  for  those  teachers  and  other  public  employees  who  are  not 
covered  by  social  security  and  who,  therefore,  upon  retirement  do  not 
have  the  medicare  benefits  available. 

There  are  four  members  of  the  committee  who  have  introduced 
this  legislation  or  sponsored  it :  Mr.  Burke,  Mr.  Utt,  Mr.  Gorman  (who 
is  the  chief  sponsor) ,  and  Mr.  Vanik. 

In  my  formal  statement,  the  States  that  are  concerned  are  listed. 
We  cannot  give  you  an  exact  number  of  how  many  people  are  covered, 
because  married  women  who  are  teachers,  who  are  married  to  some- 
one who  is  covered  by  social  security,  are  covered  because  their  hus- 
bands are  covered.  We  do  not  have  this  kind  of  data. 

The  point  I  want  to  make  is  that  the  bill,  if  enacted,  would  not 
require  any  expenditure  at  all  from  the  Federal  Government.  It  is  per- 
missive legislation  which  would  permit  the  States  to  enter  into  these 
kinds  of  contracts,  the  cost  of  which  would  be  borne  by  the  State. 

The  State  would  reimburse  the  Federal  hospital  insurance  program 
for  whatever  expenditures  were  available  to  the  annuitants  in  that 
State  covered  by  this  act  if  the  State  legislature  so  acts.  That  is  the 
first  issue. 

We  do  want  to  say  that  the  teachers  of  Massachusetts  and  California 
are  very  grateful  to  Mr.  Burke,  Mr.  Utt,  and  Mr.  Corman  for  their 
cosponsorship  of  this  measure.  We  think  it  is  in  the  good  hands  of  the 
committee. 
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The  other  item,  as  I  mentioned  in  my  statement,  concerns  the  retire- 
ment tax  credit  for  persons  who  retire  who  are  not  covered  by  social 
security,  and  the  same  14  States  are  concerned. 

Two  members  of  the  committee  have  sponsored  this  legislation :  Mr. 
Landrum  and  Mr.  Broyhill.  Again,  the  teachers  of  both  States  are 
grateful  to  them  for  that. 

I  will  defer  to  Mr.  Lilly  white,  who  knows  more  about  this  subject 
than  I  do,  for  his  comments,  unless  you  would  like  to  ask  some  ques- 
tions about  the  medicare  bill. 

The  Chairman.  We  will  let  Mr.  Lilly  white  speak  first,  and  then  the 
committee  will  ask  questions  of  both  of  you. 

STATEMENT  OF  RAY  L..  LILLY  WHITE,  LEGISLATIVE  COMMITTEE, 
NATIONAL  COUNCIL  ON  TEACHER  RETIREMENT 

Mr.  Lillywhite  .  Mr.  Chairman,  I  am  Ray  L.  Lilly  white,  execu- 
tive director  of  the  State  Teachers  Retirement  System  of  Ohio,  and 
member  of  the  legislative  committee  of  the  National  Council  on 
Teacher  Retirement,  as  a  member  of  the  legislative  committee  carry- 
ing on  some  of  the  work  that  your  friend,  Mr.  Pyle,  has  done  for  many 
years,  Mr.  Chairman. 

The  National  Council  on  Teacher  Retirement  is  made  up  of  41  State 
and  16  large-city  retirement  systems  and  represents  over  2  million 
teachers,  faculty  members,  school  administrators,  and  nonteaching 
school  employees  throughout  the  United  States  and  Puerto  Rico.  It  is 
those  people  whom  I  am  representing  today. 

We  appreciate  the  opportunity  to  present  our  views  on  the  matter  of 
tax  equity  for  retired  persons. 

We  support  the  enactment  in  1954  of  the  retirement  income  tax 
credit  and  for  many  years  have  worked  for  the  improvement  of  this 
provision. 

We  assume  the  purpose  of  the  retirement  income  tax  credit  is  to  pro- 
vide tax  relief  and  tax  equity  for  retired  persons.  It  presently  pro- 
vides a  different  amount  of  tax  relief  for  some  than  for  others  simi- 
larly situated  and  therefore  creates  an  inequity. 

Workers,  including  covered  teachers,  pay  no  taxes  on  social  security 
income.  Teachers  and  other  public  employees  do  pay  taxes  on  benefits 
from  their  State  and  local  retirement  systems.  It  is  this  inequity  which 
the  retirement  income  tax  credit  is  designed  to  reduce  or  eliminate. 

The  maximum  tax  credit  now  is  15  percent  of  $1,524,  with  reduc- 
tions for  earned  income  and  any  social  security  benefits.  The  base 
figure  ($1,524)  is  the  key  to  maintaining  equity.  If  it  is  set  at  the  aver- 
age maximum  payable  under  social  security  each  year,  the  result  will 
be  that  those  who  may  use  the  tax  credit  will  receive  about  the  same  tax 
treatment  as  those  who  receive  tax-free  social  security  benefits. 

We  strongly  urge  that  this  committee  consider  an  amendment  which 
would  provide  such  conformity,  on  a  continuing  basis,  so  that  re- 
tired persons  not  receiving  social  security  benefits  would  have  a  tax 
credit  equal  to  that  available  to  those  who  receive  social  security 
payments. 

To  bring  about  this  conformity  at  the  present  time  would  require 
that  the  $1,524  figure  be  increased  to  approximately  $1,872.  How- 
ever, unless  the  law  is  amended  to  provide  automatic  adjustments, 
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another  inequity  would  occur  as  soon  as  social  security  benefits  are 
increased. 

The  perfect  and  painful  example  of  this  is  the  fact  that  $1,524  has 
been  the  maximum  since  1962,  even  though  social  security  benefits  have 
been  increased  more  than  20  percent  since  that  time. 

In  14  States  most  or  all  positions  of  employees  in  public  education 
are  not  covered  by  social  security.  In  seven  other  States  coverage  is 
either  elective  or  on  a  local  option  basis.  Thus,  the  positions  of  30 
to  40  percent  of  the  teachers,  administrators,  and  faculty  members  in 
the  United  States  are  not  covered  by  social  security,  and  consequently 
these  workers  may  not  be  eligible  for  the  same  retirement  income  tax 
credit  available  to  the  other  two-thirds. 

I  am  speaking  particularly  in  behalf  of  this  one-third  and  a  much 
larger  percentage  of  those  who  are  now  retired  and  for  whom  a  con- 
forming adjustment  in  the  tax  credit  is  urgently  needed. 

We  realize  that  many  teachers  and  other  public  employees  will  re- 
ceive social  security  income  from  sources  not  connected  with  their 
public  employment.  This  will  be  true  for  a  greater  percentage  of  pres- 
ent employees  than  for  those  already  retired. 

As  recently  as  October  4,  1969,  the  National  Council  on  Teacher 
Retirement  reconfirmed  its  position  in  favor  of  equalizing  the  tax 
credit  for  social  security  recipients  and  nonsocial  security  recipients. 
We  respectfully  ask  the  committee  to  consider  a  conforming  amend- 
ment which  would  automatically  set  the  base  retirement  income  figure 
used  in  determining  the  tax  credit  at  an  amount  equal  to  the  average 
maximum  payable  under  social  security. 

We  feel  that  such  an  amendment  would  provide  much  greater 
tax  equity  among  retired  persons,  as  was  intended  by  the  enactment 
of  the  original  tax  credit  revision. 

Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman. 

The  Chairman.  We  thank  you  both,  Mrs.  Gereau  and  Mr.  Lilly- 
white. 

Are  there  any  question? 
Mr.  Burke.  Mr.  Chairman. 
The  Chairman.  Mr.  Burke. 

Mr.  Btjrke.  I  would  like  to  thank  Mrs.  Gereau  for  her  statement 
in  reference  to  the  bill  that  Congressman  Collier  filed.  You  realize 
that  this  committee  reported  out  the  tax  reform  bill  that  is  now 
languishing  over  in  the  Finance  Committee  of  the  Senate,  which  did 
raise  the  exemptions  for  people  of  low  income  and  this  affected  some 
of  the  teachers  who  had  retired  maybe  10  or  12  years  ago,  who  retired 
under  low-salary  conditions. 

Of  course,  I  agree  with  you  that  these  exemptions  should  be  raised 
higher  to  give  these  people  at  least  a  chance  to  meet  their  basic  needs. 

That  is  all,  Mr.  Chairman. 

Mr.  Broyhill.  Mr.  Chairman. 

The  Chairman.  Mr.  Broyhill. 

Mr.  Broyhill.  I  would  like  to  comemnd  Mr.  Lillywhite  on  his 
statement. 

You  brought  up  a  very  glaring  inequity  which  does  exist  in  our  tax 
laws.  I  have  introduced  legislation  on  several  occasions  in  an  attempt 
to  correct  the  inequity  which  exists  between  the  social  security  recipi- 
ents and  recipients  of  other  retirement  plans. 
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The  Congress  has  recognized  that  this  inequity  does  exist,  when  it 
did  provide  the  tax  credit  up  to  the  $1,524  (I  think  it  was).  We  just 
don't  keep  up  as  we  increase  social  security  from  time  to  time. 

So  your  suggestion  for  an  automatic  adjustment  is  a  good  one. 

The  bill  I  introduced  used  the  actual  figure  of  whatever  the  social 
security  payments  happen  to  be  today.  I  should  think  that  your  ap- 
proach would  be  a  better  one  in  that  it  would  eliminate  the  necessity  of 
the  committee  from  time  to  time  having  to  make  the  adjustment. 

The  administration,  I  think,  has  recognized  this  problem,  not  only 
this  administration  but  the  previous  administration.  But  they  made  a 
prposal  to  reconstruct  the  entire  tax  structure  relating  to  older  people 
by  actually  subjecting  some  social  security  benefits  to  taxes  in  the 
higher  income  bracket. 

The  committee  had  that  subject  before  it  for  consideration  in  the  tax 
reform  legislation,  but  I  think  one  of  the  reasons  we  did  not  consider  it 
was  that  it  was  complicated,  and  we  wanted  to  get  on  with  the  other 
parts  of  tax  reform. 

I  hope  we  will  take  care  of  this  particular  inequity  as  we  act  on 
social  security  this  time.  I  shall  certainly  bring  it  up  m  executive  session 
and  hope  that  the  committee  will  consider  it. 

Mr.  Lillywhite.  Thank  you. 

It  will  certainly  save  a  lot  of  hours  for  you  gentlemen,  because  as 
soon  as  our  people,  those  representing  non-social-security  States,  get 
behind  again,  we  will  have  to  come  back  and  visit  with  you. 

The  Chairman.  Mr.  Gibbons. 

Mr.  Gibbons.  I  first  would  like  to  welcome  Mrs.  Gereau  and  Mr. 
Lillywhite  to  the  committee.  I  feel  rather  unique  in  welcoming  them, 
being  the  last  man  on  the  committee,  but  I  have  known  them  from 
other  activities.  I  know  them  to  be  hard  workers  and  straight  shooters. 

I  would  like  to  ask  you  some  questions. 

You  say  that  one-third  of  the  people  in  education  are  not  covered 
by  social  security. 

Mr.  Lillywhite.  Those  are  the  best  figures  we  have,  Mr.  Gibbons. 

Mr.  Gibbons.  Is  this  primarily  because  the  States  have  opted  out 
and  did  not  want  to  join  the  program  ? 

Mr.  Lillywhite.  Yes,  it  is. 

Mr.  Gibbons.  Are  the  benefits  provided  by  those  States  comparable 
to  bring  these  people  up  to  the  same  standards  as  in  other  States  that 
are  covered  by  social  security  ? 

Mr.  Lillywhite.  The  benefit,  as  far  as  retirement  income  and  sur- 
vivor benefits,  is  comparable  in  these  States  to  those  which  have 
adopted  social  security  for  their  public  employees. 

Mr.  Gibbons.  What  happens  if  by  necessity  somebody  from  one  of 
these  States  has  to  move  another  place  ? 

Let  us  take  a  married  woman,  and  her  husband  has  to  move  because 
he  is  commanded  by  the  company  he  works  for  to  move.  What  hap- 
pens ?  I  guess  they  lose  these  benefits  ? 

Mr.  Lillywhite.  This  is  what  happened  when  I  left  Wisconsin  and 
went  to  Ohio.  I  took  with  me  some  social  security  coverage.  This  is 
what  happens  with  the  teacher  who  leaves  a  social  security  State  and 
goes  to  a  non-social-security  State. 

It  depends  on  whether  that  teacher  has  met  the  minimum  qualifica- 
tions for  social  security  or  not. 
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Mr.  Gibbons.  I  commend  the  States  for  looking  after  their  own,  but 
in  a  country  that  prides  itself  on  its  mobility  and  its  common  market 
concept,  it  seems  to  be  a  little  antiquated  to  have  one-third  of  our 
highly  skilled  personnel  tied  down  because  they  have  to  throw  away 
their  retirement  benefits. 

Mrs.  Gereau.  Mr.  Gibbons,  you  are  raising  an  interesting  point. 
There  has  been  a  bill  introduced — I  am  not  familiar  with  the  number 
of  it  right  now — called  the  Teacher  Retirement  Mobility  Act,  which 
gets  exactly  to  the  heart  of  what  you  are  talking  about. 

We  have  not  pressed  it  before  this  committee  at  this  time,  because 
you  obviously  have  quite  a  bit  to  do,  but  it  will  be  something  we  will 
be  pushing.  It  is  to  provide  for  this  type  of  transfer :  if  the  person  is 
teaching  in  one  State  for  7  years  and  moves  to  another,  that  there  will 
be  an  opportunity  to  not  lose  the  retirement  benefits  that  have  accrued. 

I  am  not  familiar  with  the  details  of  the  bill. 

Mr.  Gibbons.  Some  of  these  local  retirement  systems,  as  good  as 
they  are,  have  the  effect  of  taking  some  families  and  some  people  within 
families  and  making  prisoners  out  of  them.  They  cannot  really  enjoy 
the  mobility  that  most  other  Americans  enjoy,  of  being  able  to  move 
from  one  part  of  the  country,  sometimes  almost  involuntarily  because 
of  family  necessity ;  sometimes  illness,  sometimes  death  of  the  bread- 
winner requires  moving  from  one  place  to  another,  and  they  have  to 
throw  away  the  benefits  they  have  built  up. 

I  would  prefer  to  see  covering  all  these  people  by  social  security  and 
giving  them  the  same  mobility  and  same  rights  all  the  other  Ameri- 
cans have. 

Mrs.  Gereau.  The  problem  is  that  in  some  of  the  States  they  don't 
want  to  be  covered  by  social  security.  I  think  that  is  the  case  in  Massa- 
chusetts and  in  California,  both. 

They  have  a  different  type  of  retirement  system  from  what  perhaps 
they  have  in  other  parts  of  the  country,  and  they  are  satisfied,  they 
don't  want  to  change. 

But  the  medicare  problem  has  been  one  which  has  been  severe,  with 
the  high  cost  of  medical  care  now.  There  is  some  indication,  at  least, 
it  has  been  forced  up  to  the  private  annuitant  who  is  not  covered  by 
medicare. 

So  they  are  hoping  that  this  kind  of  procedure  which  has  been 
sponsored  by  members  of  this  committee  would  make  it  possible  for 
the  States  to  become  involved  in  assisting  them  when  they  are  retired. 

Most  teachers  retire  at  a  pretty  low  income  anyway.  The  high  cost 
of  medical  care  this  day  and  age  could  wipe  out  their  entire  year's 
income  in  1  month.  This  is  a  pretty  disastrous  thing.  They  have  al- 
ready retired  without  social  security  and  we  want  to  do  something  for 
them. 

Mr.  Gibbons.  I  don't  want  to  take  any  more  of  the  committee's  time, 
but  I  would  appreciate  the  opportunity  to  discuss  with  you,  perhaps 
sometime  in  my  office,  why  some  people  do  not  want  to  join  social 
security. 

I  think  as  a  matter  of  principle  we  ought  to  make  the  program  as 
comprehensive  as  possible,  to  give  people  mobility  in  this  country. 
Thank  you. 

Mr.  Betts.  Mr.  Chairman. 

Mr.  Burke  (presiding) .  Mr.  Betts. 
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Mr.  Betts.  At  the  bottom  of  the  first  page  of  Mr.  Lumley's  state- 
ment it  says,  "The  following  table  lists  the  States  and  the  potential 
number  of  instructional  staff  involved." 

Does  that  go  back  to  the  first  sentence  ? 

Mrs.  Gereatt.  These  are  the  States  that  at  the  present  time  do  not 
have  the  medicare  coverage.  The  statement  goes  on  and  we  point  out 
that  that  does  not  mean  that  there  are  7 60,000  teachers  not  covered  by 
medicare,  because  some  of  them  are  covered  either  because  they  are 
married  women  whose  husbands  are  working  and  they  are  covered 
that  way,  or  they  may  be  people  who  work  in  the  summertime  and 
are  covered  by  social  security  in  other  jobs  than  in  their  education 
programs. 

So  we  really  don't  know  exactly  how  many.  A  sort  of  educated  guess 
is  that  65  percent  of  the  teachers  in  this  country  on  the  average  are 
women.  Of  this  65  percent,  68  percent  of  them  are  married.  Assuming 
that  they  are  all  married  to  somebody  who  is  covered  by  social  se- 
curity and  deducting  that  from  the  760,000,  you  would  wind  up  with 
a  figure  of  approximately  430  that  are  not  covered  by  medicare. 

Mr.  Betts.  Is  that  general  statement  pretty  much  the  truth  in  Ohio, 
Mr.  Lilly  white  ?  About  65  percent  of  that  105,000  ? 

Mr.  Lillywhite.  Yes,  I  think  as  far  as  the  figures  are  concerned  it 
is  probably  on  a  par  with  the  country. 

Mr.  Betts.  Thank  you. 

Mr.  Burke.  We  want  to  thank  both  witnesses  for  their  contribution. 
Our  next  witness  is  Mr.  Clarence  Mitchell. 

On  behalf  of  the  chairman,  Mr.  Mitchell,  I  wish  to  state  that  the 
chairman  and  the  ranking  minority  member  had  to  go  to  the  House 
floor  but  they  are  going  to  read  your  testimony  and  pay  close  attention 
to  what  you  are  saying. 

STATEMENT  OF  CLARENCE  MITCHELL,  DIRECTOR,  WASHINGTON 
BUREAU,  NATIONAL  ASSOCIATION  FOR  THE  ADVANCEMENT  OP 
COLORED  PEOPLE 

Mr.  Mitchell.  Thank  you  very  much,  Mr.  Burke. 

I  have  a  statement  that  is  very  brief  that  I  would  like  to  read.  I  do 
want  to  call  attention  to  the  fact  that  I  am  correcting  a  very  unfortu- 
nate error  that  occurred  in  the  first  paragraph.  The  typist  left  out 
some  key  words.  It  will  be  clear  when  I  read  my  testimony. 

I  am  Clarence  Mitchell,  director  of  the  Washington  Bureau  of  the 
National  Association  for  the  Advancement  of  Colored  People.  Today 
I  appear  in  support  of  the  broad  objectives  of  H.E.  14173,  the  Family 
Assistance  Act  of  1969. 

The  words  "broad  objectives"  were  left  out,  unfortunately.  I  hope 
we  can  make  it  clear  that  although  we  are  at  odds  with  the  administra- 
tion on  some  things  from  time  to  time,  we  do  not  want  to  be  in  a  posi- 
tion of  failing  to  appreciate  the  constructive  efforts  that  are  made. 

I  happen  to  know  of  my  own  knowledge  that  there  was  a  great  deal 
of  work  at  the  White  House  on  this  whole  program.  While,  as  my 
testimony  will  indicate,  we  are  not  in  full  agreement  with  some  parts 
of  it,  there  is  no  doubt  about  the  sincerity  of  those  who  were  working 
on  this  very  complicated  problem. 
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^Ve  support  the  general  plan  to  improve  and  extend  benefits  of  the 
social  security  system.  We  also  advocate  that  these  improvements  be 
made  applicable  as  early  as  possible. 

By  "early  as  possible,"  of  course,  we  mean  that  we  would  like  to 
see  the  kind  of  thing  that  Mr.  Gilbert  has  in  his  bill  which  would  make 
these  benefits  available  to  the  persons  in  need  at  an  earlier  date  than 
the  time  contemplated  by  the  administration. 

We  have  made  a  careful  study  of  H.E.  14173,  "a  bill  to  authorize  a 
family  assistance  plan  providing  basic  benefits  to  low-income  families 
with  children,  to  provide  incentives  for  employment  and  training  to 
improve  the  capacity  for  employment  of  members  of  such  families,  to 
achieve  greater  uniformity  of  treatment  of  recipients  under  the  Fed- 
eral-State public  assistance  programs  and  to  otherwise  improve  such 
programs,  and  for  other  purposes." 

We  agree  that  the  welfare  programs  of  the  Nation  need  revision  and 
improvements.  It  is  also  apparent  that  in  some  parts  of  the  country 
where  welfare  recipients  receive  very  low  benefits  or  where  there  are 
no  welfare  programs  at  all,  the  provisions  of  H.K.  14173,  establishing  a 
plan  of  financial  assistance,  could  be  very  helpful. 

There  is  an  asterisk  there,  indicating  that  I  quote  from  the  statement 
made  by  Mr.  Alexander  Waites,  director  of  the  NAACP  income  main- 
tenance program,  who  is  in  Mississippi.  He  advised  me  that  a  careful 
study  made  in  that  State  by  him  and  some  of  his  other  associates  re- 
veals that  the  pattern  of  giving  welfare  assistance  comes  about  like 
this: 

First,  a  determination  is  made  of  what  the  family  would  need  as 
a  minimum  standard  of  subsistence.  Then  the  grant  is  made  in  the 
amount  of  only  about  28  percent  of  what  has  been  determined  as  the 
minimum  need. 

He  indicated  that  one  of  the  awful  aspects  of  this  is  that  sometimes 
it  comes  out  with  a  person  getting  as  little  as  14  cents  per  meal  as  an 
allowance. 

Obviously,  the  plan  in  the  Byrnes  bill  would  vastly  improve  that 
kind  of  situation. 

It  has  been  our  experience  that  many  Federal  programs  do  not 
provide  the  intended  benefits  for  those  in  need  because  of  poor  ad- 
ministration or  deliberate  intent  to  deprive  citizens  of  benefits  in  some 
States.  We  strongly  recommend  that  any  plan  of  assistance  provide 
for  direct  Federal  operation  if  a  State  is  unwilling  or  unable  to  put 
it  into  effect. 

There,  of  course,  we  had  the  experience  with  surplus  commodities, 
for  example.  We  had  two  counties  in  Tennessee  at  one  time  where  the 
persons  who  sought  the  right  to  vote  were  denied  surplus  commodi- 
ties. 

Some  of  us  who  were  interested  in  that  went  over  to  the  White  House 
at  the  time.  It  was  under  the  Kennedy  administration.  We  had  an 
awful  job  trying  to  work  out  a  mechanism  by  which  food  that  was 
available  could  be  put  into  these  counties  where  people  were  being  de- 
prived of  help. 

It  was  simply  because  under  the  existing  regulations  the  food  was 
supposed  to  go  through  the  local  county  government  and  these  people 
refused  to  be  the  transmission  for  that  food. 
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We  had  somewhat  the  same  problem  with  respect  to  food  stamps 
last  year.  We  had  quite  a  little  tussel  with  the  State  of  South  Carolina 
as  to  whether  a  surplus  food  program  or  a  food  stamp  program  would 
be  initiated  in  that  State.  They  finally  got  a  statewide  food  stamp 
program. 

It  seems  to  me  we  would  not  have  to  face  those  programs  if  there 
would  be  incorporated  into  the  legislation  some  automatic  trigger 
under  which  the  Federal  Government  would  act  if  a  State  did  not 
f ufill  its  duty  toward  its  citizens. 

We  are  also  concerned  about  the  provisions  of  the  bill  that  deal  with 
training  employment  and  child  care.  There  is  a  great  need  for  the 
most  stringent  regulations  that  would  prohibit  forcing  welfare  recipi- 
ents to  accept  employment  that  does  not  pay  fair  wages  or  to  work 
under  conditions  that  would  be  hazardous  to  health  and  safety. 

There  is  also  a  serious  question  about  whether  mothers  should  be 
required  to  work,  even  though  there  may  be  provisions  for  care  of 
young  children.  It  is  our  opinion  that  training  and  work  programs  for 
mothers  should  be  entirely  voluntary.  It  is  our  feeling  that  the  mothers 
themselves  are  the  best  judges  of  whether  they  can  be  out  of  the 
home  or  not,  and  the  decision  to  work  ought  to  be  left  with  them. 

From  my  knowledge  of  the  way  people  react  to  these  things,  I 
would  say  that  in  90  percent  of  the  cases  the  mothers  would  want  to 
work.  I  think  if  they  had  the  choice,  they  would,  themselves,  work 
ways  of  seeing  to  it  that  their  children  are  taken  care  of. 

We  do  not  now  make  any  observations  on  the  elimination  of  present 
provisions  for  cash  assistance  for  families  with  dependent  children  as 
provided  by  sections  437  and  103.  However,  we  would  appreciate  an 
opportunity  to  submit  for  inclusion  in  the  record  at  a  later  date  a  brief 
statement  on  these  two  sections. 

That  concludes  my  statement,  Mr.  Chairman. 

Mr.  Burke.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Mitchell. 

Are  there  any  questions  ? 

Mr.  Gilbert.  Mr.  Chairman. 

Mr.  Burke.  Mr.  Gilbert. 

Mr.  Gilbert.  I  would  like  to  welcome  my  friend,  Mr.  Mitchell,  and 
compliment  him  on  his  fine  statement,  and  particularly  thank  him  for 
his  support  of  my  social  security  bill. 

Mr.  Mitchell.  We  are  very  grateful  for  what  you  have  done,  Mr. 
Gilbert.  Many  of  the  organizations  with  which  we  are  associated  have 
studied  the  bill  and  are  very  enthusiastic  about  it,  as  we  are. 

Mr.  Gilbert.  Thank  you  very  much. 

Mr.  Burke.  Mr.  Betts. 

Mr.  Betts.  I  think  it  would  be  well,  if  Mr.  Mitchell  is  going  to  make 
a  subsequent  statement,  that  he  have  unanimous  consent  to  introduce  it 
at  this  point  in  the  record. 

Mr.  Burke.  Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  Betts.  You  have  made  a  good  statement  this  morning.  It  ought 
to  be  kept  together. 

Mr.  Mitchell.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Betts. 

(The  statement  referred  to  was  not  supplied  in  time  for  printing.) 
Mr.  Burke.  Mr.  Gibbons. 

Mr.  Gibbons.  I  commend  Mr.  Mitchell  for  coming  here  and  giving 
his  thoughtful  analysis  of  the  problems  the  committee  faces. 
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I  agree  with  you  there  needs  to  be  some  bypass  type  of  provision  in 
this  act  in  the  case  of  a  State  or  whatever  agency  finally  carries  out 
this  bill. 

Frankly,  the  other  day,  talking  to  the  Secretary  of  HEW,  he  had 
not  decided  who  was  going  to  carry  out  the  actions  in  the  States.  I  am 
not  sure  that  this  program  has  really  been  thought  through  extensively 
enough  to  do  all  the  things  that  are  claimed  for  it. 

Now  I  realize  it  is  pretty  tough  to  come  into  office  in  January  and 
have  a  program  all  ready  by  the  middle  of  the  summer  and  get  it  up 
here  by  the  fall. 

I,  for  one,  thoroughly  agree  with  you  that  where  you  have  a  recal- 
citrant State  or  local  government,  you  have  to  have  some  way  of  getting 
around  them  and  getting  the  rights  to  these  people. 

One  of  the  things  that  worried  me  about  this  whole  working  aid  to 
the  working  poor  is  whether  or  not  this  could  not  just  turn  into  a  sub- 
sidized low-income  labor  pool  for  particular  types  of  industries.  Based 
upon  your  knowledge  of  what  goes  on,  would  you  think  that  this  is  a 
real  problem? 

Mr.  Mitchell.  I  certainly  do,  Mr.  Gibbons.  I  think  it  is  a  hazard. 
But  before  I  elaborate  on  that,  I  would  just  like  to  say  that  I  agree  with 
you  about  the  somewhat  hazy  relationship  between  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment and  the  States  where  recalcitrance  is  involved. 

We  had  an  opportunity  to  comment  on  the  administration's  pro- 
posal before  it  was  sent  to  Congress.  I  raised  that  specific  question  with 
some  of  those  who  were  working  on  this  program. 

I  was  advised  that  the  administration  contemplates  the  withholding 
of  funds  as  the  means  of  obtaining  compliance,  and  indeed  that  is  in  the 
bill,  in  the  Byrnes  bill. 

But  I  think  a  more  positive  approach  would  be,  let  us  let  the  Federal 
Government  operate  it  in  the  interim  period.  Then  the  people  who  are 
supposed  to  benefit  would  not  suffer  because  of  an  attitude  on  the  part 
of  the  State  over  which  they  had  no  control. 

With  reference  to  the  employment  thing,  I  recognize  that  there  is  a 
real  risk  of  some  employers  who  want  to  exploit  people  making  use  of 
this  kind  of  program.  I  suppose  the  ideal  solution  would  be  to  have  a 
guaranteed  annual  wage.  I  don't  know  how  close  we  are  to  that. 

I  can  see  that  if  we  cannot  have  the  guaranteed  annual  wage,  this 
would  at  least  be  helpful  in  meeting  some  of  the  immediate  problems 
of  people  who  are  presently  on  welfare,  who  would  like  to  work  but 
who  cannot  afford  to  take  a  job  because  it  means  they  are  cut  off.  This 
is  really  incredible,  but  I  know,  based  on  the  information  which  has 
come  into  our  office,  that  this  is  true. 

Mr.  Gibbons.  I  thank  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  Burke.  Mr.  Mitchell,  I  also  want  to  express  my  apprehension 
about  the  restrictions  that  are  being  recommended  in  this  proposed 
legislation,  as  I  also  expressed  my  apprehension  back  when  they  put 
the  restrictions  on  ADC. 

I  would  hope  that  the  administration  would  not  penalize  innocent 
children  because  of  the  failure  of  the  parents  to  accept  some  of  these 
programs  that  are  proposed. 

In  reference  to  the  question  asked  by  Mr.  Gibbons,  there  are  several 
States  that  have  little  or  no  minimum  wage.  I  would  hope  that  in  your 
statement  that  you  are  going  to  submit,  you  might  make  some  recom- 
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mendations  on  how  we  can  meet  that  problem  so  that  we  don't  find 
the  U.S.  Government  subsidizing  sweatshop  conditions  under  the  guide 
of  aiding  the  poor  people  of  this  country. 

Mr.  Mitchell.  I  think  you  are  so  right  on  that,  Mr.  Burke.  It  would 
seem  to  me  that  even  if  you  did  it  under  the  Byrnes  bill,  this  could  be 
accomplished  by  a  requirement  that  the  Secretary  of  Labor  establish 
a  minimum  wage  which  would  be  the  suitable  wage  in  employment 
that  people  are  required  to  take,  so  that  if  there  was  not  a  State  law, 
the  Federal  regulations  would  apply. 

But  I  think  we  do  have  to  do  everything  possible  to  avoid  that, 
because  I  can  foresee  a  situation  arising  where  a  person  does  not  want 
to  take  a  starvation- wage  job  but  some  local  employment  service,  which 
is  charged  with  the  responsibility  of  making  a  determination,  would 
say,  "Either  you  take  that  job  or  you  or  your  family  cannot  get 
benefits." 

This  to  me  would  be  a  shameful  thing  to  happen,  but  I  am  sorry 
to  say  that  I  know  of  States  where  not  only  could  it  happen  but  it  has 
happened. 

Mr.  Burke.  Thank  you. 

Mr.  Gibbons.  May  I  interrupt? 

It  could  certainly  still  happen  in  agriculture,  could  it  not? 
Mr.  Mitchell.  There  is  no  doubt  about  it,  Mr.  Gibbons. 
Mr.  Burke.  Thank  you  very  much,  Mr.  Mitchell. 
Mr.  Burke.  Our  next  witness  is  Andre  Maisonpierre. 

STATEMENT  OP  ANDRE  MAISONPIERRE,  VICE  PRESIDENT, 
AMERICAN  MUTUAL  INSURANCE  ALLIANCE 

Mr.  Maisonpierre.  Mr.  Chairman,  my  name  is  Andre  Maisonpierre. 
I  am  vice  president  of  the  American  Mutual  Insurance  Alliance,  a 
voluntary  association  of  over  100  mutual  property  and  casualty  in- 
surance companies.  Alliance  companies  write  about  $1.5  billion  an- 
nually in  protection  against  income  and  medical  losses.  Our  companies 
very  much  appreciate  the  opportunity  of  presenting  their  views  re- 
garding the  expansion  of  the  social  security  disability  programs. 

With  your  permission,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  would  like  to  summarize 
our  statement.  A  complete  copy  of  the  statement  has  already  been 
submitted  and  it  would  be  appreciated  if  it  could  be  made  a  part 
of  the  record. 

Mr.  Burke.  You  also  want  to  include  the  charts? 

Mr.  Maisonpierre.  We  would  very  much  appreciate  that,  sir. 

Mr.  Burke.  Without  objection,  your  entire  statement  with  all  the 
charts  will  be  included. 

(The  statement  referred  to  follows:) 

Summary  of  Alliance  Statement 

Alliance  urges  that  extreme  care  be  given  by  Congress  in  expanding  the  scope 
and  function  of  the  Social  Security  program.  The  program  should  not,  inad- 
vertently, reduce  the  effectiveness  or  efficiency  of  other  systems,  also  aimed  at 
replacing  loss  of  wages  or  at  providing  health  care  protection,  by  duplicating 
the  functions  which  those  programs  are  already  fulfilling. 

Involving  social  security  in  benefit  programs  aimed  at  replacing  wages  lost  as 
a  result  of  temporary  disability  would  add  substantial  cost  to  the  program 
while  also  doing  irreparable  harm  to  a  number  of  existing  programs,  both  public 
and  private,  having  similar  objectives. 
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Of  those  who  would  be  seriously  injured  by  such  a  major  expansion,  the  bene- 
ficiaries of  workmen's  compensation  would  suffer  the  most  since  the  system 
upon  which  they  depend  would  be  squelched  by  the  duplication  of  social  security. 

There  is  no  question  that  if  the  disability  provisions  of  the  present  law  are 
expanded  into  the  temporary  disability  field  that  private  initiative  to  provide 
insurance  for  temporary  disability  would  come  to  a  halt  and  social  security 
would  ultimately  have  to  absorb  the  $1.2  billion  now  being  paid  in  this  area. 

In  addition,  it  is  likely  that  the  drive  to  upgrade  workmen's  compensation 
benefit  programs  would  be  seriously  affected.  Why  should  a  state  saddle  its 
industrial  community  with  a  cost  which  the  federal  system  volunteers  to  ac- 
cept? 

Analysis  of  state  workmen's  compensation  figures  would  indicate  that  if  the 
present  12  month  disability  prognosis  were  reduced  to  6  months,  the  number  of 
beneficiaries  entitled  to  social  security  disability  benefits  would  increase  by 
250%,  and  if  reduced  to  3  months,  the  number  would  jump  by  800%. 

In  fact,  there  are  countrywide  about  100  times  as  many  workmen's  com- 
pensation temporary  total  disability  claims  as  there  are  permanent  total  dis- 
ability claims,  and  the  cost  of  these  temporary  disabilities  is  in  excess  of  10  times 
the  cost  of  the  permanent  disabilities. 

The  Alliance  believes  that  rather  than  broadening  the  base  of  distribution  for 
social  security  benefits  that  priority  should  be  given  to  upgrading  benefits  for 
those  who  are  dependent  upon  it  as  a  means  to  remain  off  the  welfare  rolls. 

Statement  of  the  American  Mutual  Insurance  Alliance 

I  am  Andre  Maisonpierre,  vice  president  of  the  American  Mutual  Insurance 
Alliance,  a  voluntary  association  of  over  100  mutual  property  and  casualty  in- 
surance companies.  Alliance  companies  write  about  1.5  billion  dollars  annually 
in  protection  against  income  and  medical  losses.  They  have  constantly  helped 
the  American  public  reduce  the  effects  of  disabilities  and  illness  through  pro- 
grams of  total  medical  management  and  rehabilitation.  (See  Appendix  F.) 

We  are  appearing  today  to  urge  that  extreme  care  be  given  by  Congress  in 
expanding  the  scope  and  function  of  the  social  security  programs.  The  program 
should  not,  inadvertently,  reduce  the  effectiveness  or  efficiency  of  other  systems 
also  aimed  at  replacing  loss  of  wages  or  at  providing  health  care  protection  by 
duplicating  the  functions  which  those  programs  are  already  fulfilling. 

FUNCTION  AND  OBJECTIVES  OF  SOCIAL  SECURITY  LAW 

The  social  security  system  has  been  most  efficient  in  providing  the  American 
worker,  if  severed  permanently  from  the  labor  market,  with  the  certainty  of  a 
wage  replacement  floor.  In  many  instances,  it  has  encouraged  individual  initia- 
tives to  add  to  this  floor  through  a  combination  of  avenues  made  available  by 
the  private  insurance  industry. 

Thus,  we  have  witnessed  over  the  past  30  years  the  growing  use  of  life  insur- 
ance by  all  classes  of  our  society.  Likewise,  the  phenomenal  growth  of  private 
pension  plans  has  been  made  possible  by  the  fact  that  Congress  has  very  wisely 
insisted  that  the  social  security  retirement  benefit  structure  should  be  flexible 
enough  to  allow  for  improved  benefits  whenever  these  are  possible. 

We  do  not  believe  that  when  Congress  broadened  the  social  security  law  in 
1956,  to  provide  for  benefit  payments  to  the  permanently  totally  disabled,  it 
did  as  some  have  stated,  broaden  the  basic  concept  of  the  use  of  social  security 
funds.  What  Congress  did  was  to  recognize  that  permanent  disability  was  just 
as  much  a  permanent  withdrawal  from  thhe  labor  market  as  retirement  and 
death.  Thus,  the  expansion  of  social  security  benefits  to  the  totally  disabled 
was  in  line  with  the  philosophy  upon  which  the  social  security  system  was 
established. 

Additionally,  we  believe  that  Congress  has,  through  its  actions,  recognized 
that  the  social  security  system  should  not  be  used  to  duplicate  existing  private 
or  government  programs.  You  will  recall  that  in  1965,  you  gave  specific  recog- 
nition to  state  workmen's  compensation  programs  by  prohibiting  the  payment  of 
medicare  benefits  to  anyone  entitled  to  similar  benefits  under  state  workmen's 
compensation  laws,  and  by  demanding  that  when  workmen's  compensation  and 
social  security  disability  benefits  are  payable  for  the  same  disability,  social 
security  benefits  be  reduced  so  that  the  total  payments  do  not  exceed  80  per  cent 
of  the  beneficiary's  earnings  before  the  onset  of  disability. 
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Recipients  of  both  social  security  and  workmen's  compensation  will  continue 
to  benefit  if  the  two  systems  can  grow  by  complementing  each  other  and  not  be 
competing  with  each  other. 

There  are  indications,  however,  that  pressures  are  developing  to  change  the 
basic  thrust  of  social  security  by  involving  it  in  benefit  programs  aimed  at  re- 
placing wages  lost  as  a  result  of  temporary  disability.  Such  a  major  expansion 
of  the  social  security  philosophy  would  add  substantial  cost  to  the  program, 
while  also  doing  irreparable  harm  to  a  number  of  existing  programs,  both  pub- 
lic and  private,  having  a  similar  objective. 

FUNCTION    AND  OBJECTIVES    OF   STATE   WORKMEN'S   COMPENSATION  PLANS 

Of  these  programs  which  would  be  seriously  injured,  workmen's  compensation 
would  suffer  the  most.  The  concern  is  not  what  happens  to  workmen's  compensa- 
tion as  a  system.  It  is,  however,  that  the,  beneficiaries  of  workmen's  compensation 
are  likely  to  fare  much  worse  if  the  system  upon  which  they  depend  is  being 
squelched  by  social  security. 

Let  us  see  how  expansion  of  social  security  benefits  to  the  temporarily  dis- 
abled workers  would  effect  workmen's  compensation  beneficiaries. 

As  we  have  stated  before  this  Committee  on  a  number  of  occasions,  today's 
broad  objectives  of  our  State,  workmen's  compensation  programs  consist  of  keep- 
ing our  working  population  on  the  job,  through  well-managed  safety  programs 
and  intensive  medical  and  vocational  rehabilitation  of  those  who  have  had  the 
unfortunate  experience  of  sustaining  occupational  injuries  or  diseases;  and  to 
provide  continuing  medical  care  and  cash  income  replacement  benefits  for  those 
who  are  incapable  of  being  restored  to  useful  functions.  Nearly  everyone  is  fa- 
miliar with  the  latter,  traditional  objective  of  workmen's  compensation — an  ob- 
jective that  is  inherent  in  the  name  of  the  system.  However,  the  unique  accom- 
plishments of  the  system  toward  the,  preservation  of  our  working  population 
should  be  considered  in  greater  detail. 

The  genius  of  the  State  workmen's  compensation  system  is  that  it  has  attacked 
the  very  root  of  the  necessity  for  its  existence — the  occurance  of  accidents.  What 
other  social  insurance  program  can  make  a  similar  claim  ? 

The  workmen's  compensation  system  has  enjoyed  greater  success  in  accident 
prevention  by  making  workmen's  compensation  a  part  of  the  competitive,  private 
business  enterprise  system.  It  has  done  this  by  basing  rates  on  the  principle 
that  the  cost  of  industrial  injuries  should  be  borne  by  the  employer.  Employers 
were  quick  to  recognize  that  it  is  better  management  to  spend  some  time  and 
some  money  on  safety  that  a  great  deal  more  time  and  money  on  the  results 
of  accidents  themselves.  The  maintaining  of  safe  working  conditions  is  no  longer 
just  a  humanitarian  goal,  but  an  economic  necessity. 

This  competitive  drive  to  reduce  workmen's  compensation  costs  has  helped 
substantially  in  reducing  industrial  injuries.  Since  1926,  the  f regency  rate  has 
dropped  77  per  cent.  The  severity  rate  has  been  reduced  by  74  per  cent.  In  terms 
of  human  lives  saved,  based  on  the  growth  of  our  working  population  and  the 
reduction  in  the  percentage  of  fatalities,  3,010  workers  were  not  killed  last  year 
in  industrial  accidents  because  of  the  improvement  in  the  work  environment 
generated,  to  a  large  degree,  by  the  incentives  built  into  the  State  workmen's  com- 
pensation system. 

Rehabilitation  is  another  area  which  is  being  used  extensively  to  reduce  costs 
and  where  business,  economic,  and  humanitarian  elements  are  made  to  mesh  in 
order  to  achieve  a  desired  objective. 

It  was  the  need  to  restore  losses  brought  about  through  industrial  injuries 
which  gave  major  impetus  to  rehabilitation.  Indeed,  it  is  the  business  of  the 
state  workmen's  compensation  system  to  help  injured  men  and  women  to  return 
to  their  jobs.  The  control  of  disability  through  maximum  restoration  of  a  dis- 
abled person  has  become  the  challenge  of  every  injury. 

It  is  a  truism  that  when  effectively  met,  this  challenge  is  beneficial  to  every- 
one concerned — the  injured  employee  Who  regains  his  self-respect  by  returning 
among  the  ranks  of  the  wage  earners,  his  family  and  the  state  which  is  now 
being  supported  by  the  individual  rather  than  supporting  him,  and  the  em- 
ployer who  again  has  acquired  the  use  of  a  highly  skilled  employee  and  whose 
workmen's  compensation  premium  costs  have  been  reduced.  The  social  effects 
of  rehabilitation  are  too  obvious  to  need  further  elaboration. 

On  the  financial  side  of  the  picture,  maximum  rehabilitation  means  minimum 
losses  to  industry,  in  both  monetary  cost  and  loss  production.  These  savings 
resulting  from  properly  administered  rehabilitation  programs  are  passed  on  to 
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employers  in  the  form  of  reduced  workmen's  compensation  rates.  Thus,  again 
we  see  a  built-in  incentive  in  the  workmen's  compensation  programs  which  en- 
courages both  employers  and  their  insurance  carriers  to  maximize  rehabilita- 
tion facilities  in  all  possible  cases.  This  is  the  reason  why  workmen's  compensa- 
tion has  used  the  rehabilitation  process  to  such  overwhelming  advantage. 

We  are  not  making  any  claim  that  the  workmen's  compensation  system  has 
reached  its  Utopia.  We  are  most  conscious  that  many  state  laws  are  still  lagging 
in  their  benefit  level.  Many  individuals,  as  well  as  groups,  have  been  working 
toward  upgrading  the  benefit  levels.  In  many  states,  great  success  has  been 
achieved.  However,  continued  improvement  is  needed  to  keep  up  with  increases 
in  the  cost  of  living  and  improved  wage  scales  as  well  as  higher  medical  costs. 

OVERLAP  EFFECTS  FROM  SYSTEMS 

Although  sophisticated  employers  are  willing  to  accept  reasonably  higher 
workmen's  compensation  costs  to  insure  that  their  injured  employees  will  receive 
adequate  support  when  injured,  they  are  demanding  greater  efficiency  in  the 
benefit  distribution  mechanism.  For  instance,  employers  demand  that  benefits 
paid  under  workmen's  compensation  do  not  duplicate  those  being  paid  under  some 
other  social  insurance  system  over  which  they  have  no  control.  When  such 
duplication  occurs,  one  witnesses  great  reluctance  to  upgrade  state  workmen's 
compensation  laws. 

Let  me  cite  you  a  few  examples :  The  workmen's  compensation  laws  have  been 
severely  criticized  because  of  inadequate  provisions  being  made  for  widow 
benefits.  The  criticism  is  well  taken — but  only  if  workmen's  compensation  is 
examined  in  a  vacuum.  Widow  benefits  are  low.  However,  widows  are  also 
entitled  to  social  security  benefits.  Employers  reason  that  it  is  needless  to 
expand  workmen's  compensation  death  benefits  because  the  social  security  system 
seems  to  have  pre-empted  the  area. 

The  receipt  of  social  security  benefits  by  the  disabled  and  by  widows  has  been 
advanced  as  an  argument  against  attempted  adjustments  of  the  benefit  rate 
of  any  person  who  has  been  totally  and  continuously  disabled  for  over  a  number 
of  years.  Workmen's  compensation  benefits  are  supposed  to  make  public  assistance 
unnecessary;  and,  to  a  large  extent,  the  program  does  accomplish  this  goal  for 
those  where  disability  is  of  a  temporary  nature.  The  program  has  fallen  short, 
however,  in  those  cases  where  the  accident  happened  many  years  ago  and  the 
injured  person  or  his  widow  is  drawing  compensation  based  on  the  benefit  rate 
that  was  in  effect  at  the  time  of  the  accident.  Those  who  oppose  the  upgrading 
of  benefits  to  the  current  level  point  to  the  fact  that  social  security  also  is  pro- 
viding benefits  to  the  widows  and  to  those  who  suffer  from  long-term  disabilities. 
These  arguments  are  hard  to  refute.  Also,  there  are  those  who  argue — rather 
convincingly — that  workmen's  compensation  benefits  should  be  reduced  by  social 
security  benefits  when  the  disabled  is  entitled  to  receive  benefits  from  both 
sources.  This  argument  relates  to  costs.  Those  who  argue  this  line  point  to  the 
fact  that  this  would  reduce  employer  operating  costs  by  saddling  part  of  the 
cost  of  workmen's  compensation  on  employees  themselves.  It  will  be  remembered 
that  employees  pay  50  per  cent  of  the  cost  of  social  security,  but  employers  pay 
the  total  cost  of  workmen's  compensation.  Thus,  some  employers  see  a  way  by 
which  they  can  pass  on  to  employees  part  of  the  cost  of  workmen's  compensa- 
tion. It  is  interesting  to  note  that  employers  who  most  often  urge  the  reduction 
of  workmen's  compensation  benefits  by  the  social  security  benefits  are  those  who 
have  the  least  sophisticated  safety  programs.  Thus,  these  employers  would  stand 
to  gain  not  only  by  having  their  employees  assume  part  of  the  cost  of  workmen's 
compensation,  but  also,  they  would  escape  the  penalties  of  being  charged  higher 
than  average  rates  because  of  inadequate  safety  programs. 

REVIEW  OF  PROPOSED  CHANGES 

A  number  of  proposals  have  been  advanced  which  would  liberalize  the  Social 
Security  disability  benefit  program  by  reducing  the  waiting  period,  or  by  making 
an  applicant  eligible  for  benefits  after  six  or  even  three  months  of  continued  dis- 
ability regardless  of  the  expected  duration  of  such  disability. 

It  is  obvious  that  such  proposals  would  drastically  alter  the  thrust  of  the 
Social  Security  System.  No  longer  would  the  Social  Security  system  be  aimed  at 
replacing  wages  for  those  who  are  permanently  separated  from  the  labor  market. 
It  would  establish  a  brand  new  federal  program  aimed  at  replacing  wages  of  the 
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temporary  disabled.  It  is  obvious  that  the  ultimate  reach  of  such  program  will  be 
to  pay  Social  Security  benefits  to  anyone  disabled,  for  any  length  of  time. 

It  would  be  hard  to  argue  against  such  a  program  if  no  improvement  had  been 
made  in  replacing  loss  of  wages  for  the  temporarily  disabled  worker.  But  this  is 
|  not  the  case.  On  the  one  hand,  all  50  states  have  workmen's  compensation  pro- 
!  grams  which  protect  workers  against  wage  losses  resulting  from  industrial  acci- 
!  dents  or  diseases.  In  addition  five  states  have  enacted  legislation  requiring  em- 
j  ployers  to  provide  temporary  wage  replacement  benefits,  regardless  of  cause.  Also, 
j  one  cannot  ignore  the  tremendous  growth  in  voluntary  wage  replacement  pro- 
|  grams  which  today  have  insured  80%  of  our  working  civilian  population  with 
;  funds  upon  which  they  can  depend  if  unable  to  work  because  of  a  disability 
i  arising  out  of  any  cause  whatsoever. 

Not  only  did  the  number  of  wage  earners  protected  against  any  income  loss 
increase  by  almost  50%  from  1955  to  1967,  but  the  percent  of  the  civilian  labor 
force  covered  increased  by  almost  20%  during  the  same  period  of  time  (See 
Appendix  A). 

(There  is  no  question  that  if  the  disability  provisions  of  the  present  law  are 
expanded  to  thrust  the  Social  Security  system  into  the  temporary  disability  field 
that  private  initiative  to  provide  insurance  for  temporary  disability  will  come  to 
a  halt.  No  employer  will  want  to  duplicate  such  coverage  if  his  employees  are 
entitled  to  the  protection  under  the  Social  Security  system,  and  the  latter  will 
ultimately  have  to  absorb  the  $1.2  billion  now  being  paid  to  workers  for  their 
temporary  inability  to  work  due  to  non  industrial  disabilities.  ( See  Appendix  B ) . 
It  may  be  noted  that  the  overwhelming  percentage  of  these  benefits  are  paid  for 
by  employers  through  group  insurance  or  formal  paid  sick  leave.  If  absorbed  into 
the  social  security  system,  50%  of  the  cost  of  these  benefits  would  have  to  be 
paid  by  employees  themselves.  ( See  Appendix  O) . 

In  addition,  it  is  likely  that  the  drive  to  upgrade  workmen's  compensation 
benefit  payments — a  drive  which  is  strongly  supported  by  our  companies — would 
be  seriously  affected.  After  all,  where  would  the  incentive  be  for  the  states  to 
increase  workmen's  compensation  benefit  levels — hence  the  cost  of  workmen's 
compensation  to  employers  within  the  states — if  injured  workmen  entitled  to 
workmen's  compensation  benefits  also  become  entitled  to  Social  Security  bene- 
fits? Why  should  a  state  saddle  its  industrial  community  with  a  cost  which  the 
federal  Social  Security  system  volunteers  to  accept? 

Enactment  of  legislation  to  broaden  the  scope  of  the  disability  provisions  of  the 
Social  Security  law  would  create  a  rather  incongruous  situation  in  Congress. 
On  the  one  hand,  the  House  and  Senate  Labor  Committees  have  demanded  the 
upgrading  of  state  workmen's  compensation  benefits.  On  the  other  hand,  action 
by  this  Committee  to  broaden  the  scope  of  the  disability  program  would  make 
such  demand  almost  impossible  to  accomplish. 

Finally,  we  must  look  at  costs.  The  Alliance  believes,  that  it  is  a  fair  statement 
to  make  that  neither  workmen's  compensation  nor  Social  Security  benefits  have 
reached  desirable  levels.  The  primary  reason  for  this  is  cost.  It  would  thus 
seem  that  before  expanding  into  new  areas,  Social  Security  should  meet  the 
obligations  which  it  has  undertaken  to  provide  adequate  wage  replacements 
for  those  who  have  separated  themselves  permanently  from  the  labor  force. 
This  is  especially  true  in  this  case  since  there  is  no  urgent  social  needs  for 
expanding  Social  Security  benefits  to  the  temporary  disabled  employee.  This  is 
so,  not  because  temporary  disabled  can  get  along  without  wage  replacement,  but 
rather  because  such  wages  are  being  replaced  by  other  systems  at  this  time.  It 
is  difficult  to  project  the  potential  cost  increase  involved  if  the  twelve  months 
disability  prognosis  were  to  be  relaxed.  Analysis  of  workmen's  compensation  fig- 
ures for  the  states  of  Wisconsin,  California  and  New  York,  the  only  states  which 
keep  accurate  disability  statistics,  indicates  that  if  the  disability  prognosis  were 
reduced  to  6  months,  the  number  of  beneficiaries  entitled  to  social  security  dis- 
ability benefits  would  increase  by  250%,  and  if  the  disability  prognosis  were  re- 
duced to  3  months,  the  number  would  jump  by  800%.  (See  Appendix  D).  In  fact, 
there  are  countrywide  about  100  times  as  many  workmen's  compensation  tempo- 
rary total  disability  claims  as  there  are  permanent  total  claims,  and,  the  cost  of 
these  temporary  disabilities  is  in  excess  of  10  times  the  cost  of  the  permanent 
disabilities.  ( See  Appendix  E) . 

CONCLUSION 

In  conclusion,  we  want  to  stress  that  the  American  Mutual  Insurance  Alliance 
strongly  supports  the  Social  Security  system  to  the  extent  that  it  acts  as  a  wage 
replacement  program  for  those  who  have  permanently  become  separated — as  a 
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result  of  retirement,  early  death,  or  total  disability — from  the  labor  market.  We 
do  not  believe,  however,  that  the  time  has  come,  nor  the  need  has  arisen  for  the 
Social  Security  system  to  thrust  itself  into  the  temporary  disabiliy  area.  Doing 
this  would  irrepairably  throttle  the  growing  development  of  private  wage 
replacement  programs,  as  well  as  the  healthy  growth  of  workmen's  compensa- 
tion benefits,  being  supported  by  the  members  of  the  American  Mutual  Insurance 
Alliance.  We  believe  that  rather  than  broadening  the  base  of  distribution  for 
Social  Security  benefits  that  priority  should  be  given  to  upgrading  benefits  for 
those  who  are  dependent  upon  it  as  a  means  to  remain  off  welfare  rolls. 

LOSS  OF  INCOME  PROTECTION  FOR  NONINDUSTRIAL  DISABILITIES 
[In  millions] 


Number  of      Total  civilian  Percent  of 

covered  workers        labor  force  coverage 


1955   39.5  62.1  60 

1960   42.4  65.7  63 

1965   50.8  71.1  71 

1967   57.9  74.3  79 


Sources:  1968  "Source  Book  of  Health  Insurance  Data";  "Handbook  of  Labor  Statistics,  1969." 


Nonindustrial  disability  benefits  paid 


1955    $617, 000,  000 

1960    839,000,000 

1965    1,046,000,000 

1967    1,221,000,000 


Source :  1968  Source  Book  of  Health  Insurance  Data. 

NUMBER  OF  PERSONS  WITH  DISABILITY  INCOME  PROTECTION,  BY  TYPE  OF  PROGRAM,  IN  THE  UNITED  STATES, 

1946-67-INSURANCE  COMPANIES 

[In  thousands] 


Formal  paid 

Group       Individual       sick  leave 
End  of  year  Grand  total  Total  i         policies         policies  plans «  Other3 


1946. 
1950. 
1955. 
1956. 
1957. 
1958. 
1959. 
1960. 
1961. 
1962. 
1963. 
1964. 
1965. 
1966. 
1967. 


26,229 
37,793 
39, 513 
41,688 
42,939 
41,870 
42,665 
42,436 
43,055 
44,902 
46,956 
48, 171 
50, 804 
54,374 
57,912 


14,369 
25,993 
29,813 
31,688 
32,739 
31,670 
32, 365 
31,836 
32, 055 
33,602 
34, 956 
37, 171 
38, 004 
40,774 
43,512 


7,135 
15,104 
19, 171 
20,860 
21,399 
20,472 
20,894 
20,970 
21, 186 
22,313 
23,418 
24,434 
26,518 
28,698 
31,459 


8,684 
13,067 
13,642 
13,882 
14, 539 
14,356 
14,707 
14, 298 
14,301 
14,854 
15, 182 
15,443 
15,113 
15,890 
15,859 


8,400 
8,900 
8,500 
8,800 
9,000 
9,000 
9,200 
9, 500 
9,900 
10,200 
10,900 
10,900 
11,700 
12, 500 
13,300 


3,460 
2,900 
1,200 
1,200 
1,200 
1,200 
1,100 
1,100 
1,100 
1, 100 
1,100 
1,100 
1,100 
1,100 
1,100 


1  Net  total  of  people  with  insurance  company  protection.  Eliminates  duplication  among  persons  with  more  than  1 
insurance  policy. 

2  People  with  formal  paid  sick  leave  plans  but  without  insurance  company  coverage. 

3  Include  union-administered  plans  and  employee  mutual  benefit  associations. 

Source:  Health  Insurance  Council  and  Health  Insurance  Institute. 
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TOTAL  DISABILITY  PERIOD  DISTRIBUTION  (WORKMEN'S  COMPENSATION) 


3  to  6  months  6  to  12  months  Over  12  months 


Wisconsin    ..             707              132  .  22 

New  York   ..„  -                        5,749            2,184  1,102 

California                                                                                   8,800           2,500  850 

Total....                                                                            15,254            4,816  1,924 

Source:  State  industrial  insurance  commissioners. 

WORKMEN'S  COMPENSATION  LOSSES  BY  TYPES  OF  DISABILITY 

Number  of  Indemnity 

claims  cost 

1960: 

Permanent  and  total                                                                              618  $11,354,773 

Temporary  total                                                                                533,107  165,630,253 

1965: 

Permanent  and  total                                                                                  589  14,944,216 

Temporary  total                                                                                      590,204  196,261,477 

1967: 

Permanent  and  total                                                                                 663  18,649,050 

Temporary  total                                                                                  605,581  220,350,393 


Source:  National  Council  on  Compensation  Insurance,  New  York,  N.Y. 
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ALLIANCE  MEMBERS 

*Denotes  National  Associate  Member 
'*Denotes  International  Associate  Member 


Abington  Mutual  Fire 
Insurance  Company 
Herbert  I.  Perry,  President 
536  Washington  Street 
Abington,  Massachusetts  02351 


Amalgamated  Casualty 

Insurance  Company 
Charles  F.  Hoelzer,  President 
405 — 4th  Street,  N.W. 
Washington,  D.C.  20001 


American  Hardware  Mutual 

Insurance  Company 
R.  S.  Hanson,  President 
P.O.  Box  435 

Minneapolis,  Minnesota  55440 


American  Manufacturers 

Mutual  Insurance  Company 
James  S.  Kemper,  Jr.,  President 
New  York,  New  York 
(Exec.  Offices  4750  Sheridan  Rd. 
Chicago,  Illinois  60640) 


American  Mutual  Insurance 

Company  of  Boston 
R.  E.  Roberson,  President 
Wakefield,  Massachusetts  01880 


American  Mutual  Liability 

Insurance  Company 
R.  E.  Roberson,  President 
Wakefield,  Massachusetts  01880 


American  Mutual 

Reinsurance  Company 
Roy  H.  Heyen,  President 
One  East  Wacker  Drive 
Chicago,  Illinois  60601 

Atlantic  Mutual  Fire 
Insurance  Company  of 
Savannah 

Fred  Wessels,  Jr.,  President 

P.  O.  Box  187 

Savannah,  Georgia  31402 


Attleboro  Mutual  Fire 

Insurance  Company 
R.  Burton  Forbes 
President  and  Treasurer 
P.O.  Box  270 

Attleboro,  Massachusetts  02703 


Austin-St.  Paul  Mutual 

Insurance  Company 
M.  E.  Sugden,  President 
84  South  Sixth  Street 
Minneapolis,  Minnesota  55402 


Automobile  Mutual  Insurance 

Company  of  America 
De  Forest  W.  Abel,  Jr.,  President 
P.  O.  Drawer  6008 
Providence,  Rhode  Island  02904 


Bakers  Mutual  Insurance 

Company  of  New  York 
Peter  G.  Metz,  President 
75  Maiden  Lane 
New  York,  New  York  10038 

Barnstable  County  Mutual 

Fire  Insurance  Company 
Irvin  K.  Besse 
Vice  President -Secretary 
Hallet  Street 

Yarmouthport,  Mass.  02675 

*Brethren  Mutual  Insurance 

Company 
Paul  D.  Horst,  President 
100  West  Washington  Street 
Hagerstown,  Maryland  21740 


California  Mutual  Insurance 

Company 
Charles  E.  Bancroft,  President 
P.  O.  Box  1438 
Ventura,  California  93001 

Capitol  County  Mutual  Fire 
Insurance  Company 

E.  H.  McDonald,  President 
P.  O.  Box  2328 

Fort  Worth,  Texas  76101 

Central  Mutual 
Insurance  Company 

F.  W.  Purmort,  Jr.,  President 
P.  O.  Box  351 

Van  Wert,  Ohio  45891 

Chicago  Mutual 

Liability  Company 
Herbert  J.  Choice,  President 
2  North  Riverside  Plaza 
Chicago,  Illinois  60606 

Church  Mutual 

Insurance  Company 
W.  W.  Schuster,  President 
1004  First  Street 
Merrill,  Wisconsin  54452 


Cincinnati  Equitable 
Insurance  Company 
W.  E.  Hutcheson 
Secretary -Treasurer 
6  East  Fourth  Street 
Cincinnati,  Ohio  45202 

Citizens  Mutual 

Insurance  Company 
Peter  C.  Jacobs,  President 
P.  O.  Box  50G 

Janesville.  Wisconsin  53545 

*Citizens  Security  Mutual 

Insurance  Company 
S.  A.  Broughton,  President 
Red  Wing,  Minnesota  55066 

Consolidated  Mutual 
Insurance  Company 
Norman  Lustig.  President 
345  Adams  Streer 
Brooklyn,  New  York  11201 


Dorchester  Mutual  Fire 

Insurance  Company 
John  N.  Tuliev.  President 
P.  O.  Box  2044 
Boston.  Massachusetts  02106 

Druggists  Mutual  Insurance 

Company 
V.  M.  Parsons,  President 
P.  O.  Box  370 
Algona,  Iowa  50511 

**The  Economical  Mutual 

Insurance  Company 
W.  W.  Fool 

President  &  General  Manager 
Kitchener,  Ontario,  Canada 

*Employers  Mutual 
Casualty  Company 
Robb  B.  Kelley,  President 
P.  O.  Box  712 
Des  Moines,  Iowa  50303 

Employers  Mutual  Fire 

Insurance  Company 
J.  M.  Sweitzer.  Chairman 
2000  Westwood  Drive 
Wausau,  Wisconsin  54401 

Employers  Mutual  Liability 

Insurance  Company 
J.  M.  Sweitzer,  Chairman 
2000  Westwood  Drive 
Wausau,  Wisconsin  54401 
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Exchance  Mutual 

Insurance  Company 
J.  R.  Shaw,  President 
74 1  Delaware  Avenue 
'  Buffalo,  New  York  14209 

Factory  Mutual  Liability 
Insurance  Company  of 
America 

De  Forest  W.  Abel,  Jr.,  President 

P.  O.  Drawer  6008 

Providence,  Rhode  Island  02904 


Farm  Bureau  Mutual  Insurance 

Company  of  Michigan 
Nile  L.  Vermillion,  Administrative 

Vice  President-Secretary 
4000  North  Grand  River  Avenue 
Lansing,  Michigan  48904 


*  Farmers  Mutual  Fire 

Association  of  West  Virginia 
R.  H.  Hinzman 
Secretary-Treasurer 
P.O.  Box  1467 

Fairmont,  West  Virginia  26555 


Farmers  Mutual 

Insurance  Company 
Walte.  J.  Favle 
Secretary -Manager 
F.  O.  Box  849 

Santa  Rosa,  California  95402 


Federated  Mutual  Implement 
and  Hardware  Insurance 
Company 

C.  I.  Buxton,  II 

Chairman  of  the  Board  &  President 
129  East  Broadway 
Owatonna,  Minnesota  55060 


Grain  Dealers  Mutual 

Insurance  Company 
Howard  M.  Betts,  President 
1752  North  Meridian  Street 
Indianapolis,  Indiana  46202 

Granite  Mutual 

Insurance  Company 
Arthur  H.  Sprague,  President 
P.  O.  Box  460 
Barre,  Vermont  05641 

Greater  New  York  Mutual 

Insurance  Company 
Alexander  E.  Rosenthal,  President 
770  Broadway 
New  York,  New  York  10003 


The  Hamilton  Mutual 
Insurance  Company  of 
Cincinnati,  Ohio 

Richard  E.  Felts,  President 

1520  Madison  Road 
at  Victory  Parkway 

Cincinnati,  Ohio  45206 


Hardware  Dealers  Mutual 
Fire  Insurance  Company 
John  W.  Joanis,  President 
1421  Strongs  Avenue 
Stevens  Point,  Wis.  54481 


Hardware  Mutual 

Casualty  Company 
John  W.  Joanis,  President 
1421  Strongs  Avenue 
Stevens  Point,  Wis.  54481 

Hardware  Mutual  Insurance 
Company  of  the  Carolinas 
Ralph  N.  Farmer,  President 
P.O.  Box  2008 
Charlotte,  N.C.  28201 


Fitchburc  Mutual  Fire 

Insurance  Company 
W.  Bruce  Adams,  President 
781  Main  Street 
Fitchburg,  Massachusetts  01420 


Florists'  Mutual 

Insurance  Company 
Olin  A.  Wetzel,  President 
P.  O.  Box  428 

Edwardsville,  Illinois  62025 


**Gore  Mutual 

Insurance  Company 
Duncan  Mcintosh 
Vice  President 

and  Managing  Director 
Gait,  Ontario,  Canada 


Hingham  Mutual  Fire 
Insurance  Company 
Thomas  Bates,  Chairman  of  Board 
49  Main  Street 

Hingham,  Massachusetts  02043 


Holyoke  Mutual  Fire 
Insurance  Company 
Raymond  B.  Morrison,  President 
39  Norman  Street 
Salem,  Massachusetts  01970 


*  Ideal  Mutual 

Insurance  Company 
E.  P.  Lalley,  President 
261  Madison  Avenue 
New  York,  New  York  10016 


Indiana  Lumbermens 

Mutual  Insurance  Company 
Norman  M.  Newburg,  President 
P.  O.  Box  1985 
Indianapolis,  Indiana  46206 


Indiana  Union  Mutual 
Insurance  Company 
Charles  T.  Coats,  President 
3190  North  Meridian  Street 
Indianapolis,  Indiana  46207 


Interboro  Mutual  Indemn.  i  y 

Insurance  Company 
E.  A.  Cook,  President 
P.  O.  Box  229 
Mineola,  New  York  11501 


Industries  Mutual 

Insurance  Compan  v 
T.  Merkert,  Manager-Treasurer 
507  South  72nd  Street. 
Fairmont,  West  Virjrinia  2Br»:,:1 


Iowa  Kemper  Mutual 
Insurance  Company 
Edward  C.  Jones  President 
P.O.  Box  551 
Mason  City,  Iowa  50402 


Iowa  Mutual  Tornado 
Insurance  Company 
W.  M.  Treimer,  President 
P.  O.  Box  1336 
Des  Moines,  low.,  5030 


Iowa  National  Mutual 

Insurance  Company 
J.  C.  Rice,  Presidi  nt 
P.  O.  Box  111 
Cedar  Rapids,  Iowa  52106 

Jamestown  Mutual 

Insurance  Company 
John  H.  Carr,  President 
P.  O.  Box  880 

Jamestown,  New  York  1 J  701 

Jewelers  Mutual 

Insurance  Company 
I.  W.  Anderson 
Secretary -Treasurer 
104  East  Wisconsin  Avenue 
Neenah,  Wisconsin  54956 

**Kyoei  Mutual  Fire  ant> 
Marine  Insurance  (  'ompawy 

Shotaro  Ochiai.  Manager 

General  Planning  Department 

3,  1-Chome  Shiba-Tamura-Cho 
Minato-Ku 

Tokyo,  Japan 
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Liberty  Mutual  Fire 
Insurance  Company 
Frank  L.  Farwell,  President 
175  Berkeley  Street 
Boston,  Massachusetts  02117  • 

•Liberty  Mutual 
Insurance  Company 

Frank  L.  Farwell,  President 
.175  Berkeley  Street 

Boston,  Massachusetts  02117 

Los  Angeles  Mutual 

Insurance  Company 
James  L.  Belsha,  President 
610  South  Broadway 
Los  Angeles,  Calif.  90014 

The  Lumber  Mutual  Fire 
Insurance  Company  of 
Boston,  Massachusetts 

D.  L.  Rollins,  President 

575  Technology  Square 

Cambridge,  Massachusetts  02139 

Lumbermens  Mutual 
Casualty  Company 
James  S.  Kemper,  Jr.,  President 
4750  Sheridan  Road 
Chicago.  Illinois  60640 

The  Lumbermens  Mutual 

Insurance  Company 
Dale  G.  Roth 

Vice  President  and  Secretary 
P.O.  Box  459 
Mansfield,  Ohio  44901 

Lutheran  Mutual  Fire 

Insurance  Company 
Fred  C.  Schmitt,  Secretary 
77  West  Washington  Street 
Chicago,  Illinois  60602 

Lynn  Mutual 

Insurance  Company 
Andrew  M.  Innes,  President 
12  Monument  Square 
Concord,  Massachusetts  01742 

Madison  County  Mutual 
Automobile  Insurance 
Company 

Ladimir  J.  Aubrecht  • 

Secretary-Treasurer 

100  St.  Louis  Street 

Edvvardsville,  Illinois  62025 

**MAPFRE,  Mutual 
Insurance  Company 
Ignacio  Hernando  de  Larramendi 
Director  General 
Mutualidad  de  Seguros 
Avenida  de  Calvo  Sotelo,  25 
Madrid-4,  Spain 

Merchants  and  Business  Men's 
Mutual  Insurance  Company 
J.  Axe  Miller,  President 
P.  O.  Box  1633 

Harrisburg,  Pennsylvania  17105 


Merchants'  and  Manufacturers' 

Mutual  Insurance  Company 
Carl  J.  Eichar,  President 
P.  O.  Box  35 
Mansfield,  Ohio  44901 


Merrimack  Mutual  Fire 

Insurance  Company 
E.  C.  Nichols,  President 
305  North  Main  Street 
Andover,  Massachusetts  01810 

Michigan  Millers  Mutual 

Insurance  Company 
S.  L.  Baker 

Chairman  of  the  Board 
Box  60 

Lansing,  Michigan  48901 

Michigan  Mutual 

Liability  Company 
Ralph  J.  Ladd,  President 
28  West  Adams  Avenue 
Detroit,  Michigan  48226 


Middlesex  Mutual 

Assurance  Company 
Everett  G.  Patterson,  President 
200  Court  Street 
Middletown,  Conn.  06457 

Middlesex  Mutual 

Insurance  Company 
Andrew  M.  Innes.  President 
12  Monument  Square 
Concord,  Massachusetts  01742 

The  Millers  Mutual  Fire 

Insurance  Company  of  Texas 
Ed  B.  Collett,  President 
P.  O.  Box  2269* 
Fort  Worth,  Texas  76101 

Millers  Mutual  Insurance 

Association  of  Illinois 
Nelson  K.  McBrien 
Executive  Vice  President 
320  Easton  Street 
Alton,  Illinois  62002 


Minnesota  Mutual  Fire 
and  Casualty  Company 
J.  H.  Laidlaw,  President 
407  South  Fourth  Street 
Minneapolis,  Minnesota  55415 


*  Montgomery  Mutual 
Insurance  Company 
Homer  E.  Rowland,  President 
900  Olney  -  Sandy  Spring  Road 
Sandy  Spring,  Maryland  20860 

Mountain  States  Mutual 

Casualty  Company 
Sherburne  P.  Anderson,  President 
P.  O.  Box  249 

Albuquerque,  New  Mexico  87103 


Municipal  Mutual  Insurance 

Company  of  West  Virginia 
Michael  Di  Fabbio 
Executive  Vice  President 
P.O.  Box  310 

Wellsburg,  West  Virginia  26070 

Mutual  Assurance  Company 

for  Insuring  Houses 

from  Loss  by  Fire 
J.  Morgan  Denison 
Secretary -Treasurer 
240  South  Fourth  Street 
Philadelphia,  Pa.  19106 

*Mutual  Fire  Insurance 

Company  of  West  Virginia 
Blaine  W.  Engle,  Secretary 
P.  O.  Box  2067 

Clarksburg,  West  Virginia  26301 

National  Grange  Mutual 

Insurance  Company 
Kenneth  P.  Colliv.  President 
P.O.  Box  540 

Keene,  New  Hampshire  03431 

National  Mutual  Church 

Insurance  Company 
Miss  M.  J.  Van  Treese,  Secretary 
141  West  Jackson  Boulevard 
Suite  2150 

Chicago,  Illinois  60604 

New  Castle  Mutual 

Insurance  Company 
W.  L.  Coates,  Jr.,  President 
1007  Washington  Street 
Wilmington.  Delaware  19S01 


New  Jersey  Manufacturers 

Insurance  Company 
Vincent  E.  Hoyer,  President 
P.  O.  Box  2708 
Trenton,  New  Jersey  08607 

Norfolk  and  Dedham  Mutual 

Fire  Insurance  Company 
Robert  L.  Freeman.  President 
222  Ames  Street 
Dedham,  Massachusetts  02026 

North  Star  Mutual 

Insurance  Company 
W.  E.  Anderson.  Secretary 
Cottonwood,  Minnesota  56229 

Northwestern  Mutual 
Insurance  Company 

F.  J.  Orth.  Chairman  of  the  Board 
217  Pine  Street 

Seattle,  Washington  98101 

*The  Ohio  Hardware  Mutual 
Insurance  Company 

G.  E.  King,  Secretarx -Treasurer 
P.O.  Box  459 

Mansfield,  Ohio  44901 
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Pawtucket  Mutual 

Insurance  Company 
A.  W.  Benson,  President 
P.  O.  Box  820 

Pawtucket,  Rhode  Island  02862 

Pennsylvania  Lumbermens 

Mutual  Insurance  Company 
j.  Frank  Braceland,  Jr.,  President 
211  South  Broad  Street 
Philadelphia,  Pa.  19107 

Pennsylvania  Millers  Mutual 

Insurance  Company 
F.  J.  Gager,  President 
72  North  Franklin  Street 
Wilkes-Barre,  Pa.  18703 

**The  Perth  Mutual 

Fire  Insurance  Company 
H.  G.  Livingstone 
Presiden  t -Manager 
Stratford,  Ontario,  Canada 


The  Philadelphia  Contribution- 
ship  for  the  Insurance  of 
Houses  from  Loss  by  Fire 

Walter  L.  Smith,  Jr. 

Secretary-Treasurer 

212  South  Fourth  Street 

Philadelphia,  Pa.  19106 


**The  Portace  la  Prairie 

Mutual  Insurance  Company 
E.  M.  Brown,  General  Manager 
Portage  la  Prairie, 
Manitoba,  Canada 


Preferred  Mutual 

Insurance  Company 
Robert  R.  Hoadley,  President 
New  Berlin,  New  York  13411 


Retail  Lumbermens  Mutual 

Insurance  Co.  of  Wisconsin 
Marvin  R.  Gumm 
Executive  Secretary 
P.  O.  Box  3098 
Milwaukee,  Wisconsin  53218 


Richland-Knox  Mutual 

Insurance  Company 
Malcolm  S.  Black 
Executive  Vice  President 
680  Park  Avenue,  West 
Mansfield,  Ohio  44906 


**Saskatchewan  Mutual 

Insurance  Company 
J.  B.  Hammill 
Managing  Director 
Saskatoon,  Saskatchewan,  Canada 


The  Shelby  Mutual  Insurance 

Company  of  Shelby,  Ohio 
Paul  H.  Dubuc,  President 
19  Mansfield  Avenue 
Shelby,  Ohio  44875 


Sierra  Mutual  Fire 

Insurance  Company 
Hardy  Kuykendall,  Sr. 
Secretary-General  Manager 
3699  Park  Boulevard 
San  Diego,  California  92103 


**Skaraborgs  Lans 
Brandstodsbolac 
Bengt  Nystrom 
Box  32 

Mariestad,  Sweden 


Southern  Mutual 

Insurance  Company 
Roy  T.  Scoggins,  President 
P  O.  B  )v  792 
Athens,  Georgia  30601 


Texas  Employers' 

Insurance  Association 
Walton  O.  Head,  Chairman  of 

the  Board  &  President 
P.  u.  Box  2759 
Dallas,  Texas  75221 


Traders  and  Mechanics 

Insurance  Company 
Harold  K.  Bartlett,  President 
36  John  Street 
Lowell,  Massachusetts  01852 


*Tri-State  Mutual 

Insurance  Company 
R.  H.  Swanson 
109  South  Freeman 
Luverne,  Minnesota  56156 


Union  Mutual  Insurance 
Company  of  Providence 
F.  N.  Folsom,  President 
P.O.  Box  6187 
Providence,  R.  I.  02904 

Utica  Fire  Insurance  Company 
of  Oneida  County,  New  York 
Howard  W.  Chappell 
Executive  Vice  President 
P.  O.  Box  851 
Utica,  New  York  13503 


Utica  Mutual 

Insurance  Company 
Victor  T.  Ehre,  President 
P.O.  Box  530 
Utica,  New  York  13503 


Utilities  Mutual 

Insurance  Company 
George  T.  Norton 
Vice  President  &  General  Manager 
56  Pine  Street 
New  York,  New  York  10005 


Waseca  Mutual  Insurance 

Company 
J.  E.  Rutledge,  President 
203y2  North  State  Street 
Waseca,  Minnesota  56093 


**The  Wawanesa  Mutual 

Insurance  Company 
M.  C.  Holden 

President-Managing  Director 

207  Donald  Street 

Winnipeg  1,  Manitoba,  Canada 


Wayne  Mutual 

Insurance  Company 
Ralph  H.  Gresser,  Secretary 
220  North  Market  Street 
Wooster,  Ohio  44692 


Wisconsin  Mutual  Insurance 

Company 
D.  C.  Lynn,  President 
P.O.  Box  974 

Madison,  Wisconsin  53701 
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Mr.  Maisonpierre.  We  are  appearing  today  to  urge  extreme  care  in 
expansion  of  the  scope  and  function  of  the  social  security  program. 
The  program  should  not,  inadvertently,  reduce  the  effectiveness  or 
efficiency  of  other  systems  also  aimed  at  replacing  loss  of  wages  or  at 
providing  health  care  protection  by  duplicating  the  functions  which 
these  programs  are  already  fulfilling. 

The  primary  function  and  objectives  of  the  social  security  system 
has  been  to  provide  a  wage  replacement  floor  for  those  permanently 
severed  from  the  labor  force.  This  philosophy  has  been  primary  in 
the  Congressional  expansion  of  social  security  over  the  past  30  years. 

Furthermore,  Congress  has,  through  its  actions,  recognized  that 
the  social  security  system  should  not  be  used  to  duplicate  existing  pri- 
vate or  other  Government  programs.  Congress  has  adopted  the  policy 
that  social  security,  as  a  wage  replacement  program,  should  not  com- 
pete with  other  insurance  plans,  but,  instead,  should  be  used  to  comple- 
ment such  plans. 

There  are  indications,  however,  that  pressures  are  developing  to 
change  these  basic  thrusts  of  social  security  by  involving  it  in  benefit 
programs  aimed  at  replacing  wage  losses  resulting  from  temporary 
disabilities.  Such  a  major  change  in  philosophy  would  add  substantial 
cost  to  the  social  security  program  and  would  also  do  irreparable  harm 
to  a  number  of  existing  programs,  both  public  and  private,  having 
similar  objectives. 

The  beneficiaries  of  workmen's  compensation  would  suffer  the  most 
by  such  an  expansion  since  the  growth  of  the  system  upon  which  they 
depend  would  be  squelched.  Although  sophisticated  employers  are 
willing  to  accept  reasonably  higher  workmen's  compensation  cost  to 
insure  that  their  injured  employees  receive  adequate  support  when 
injured,  they  are  demanding  greater  efficiency  in  the  benefit  distribu- 
tion mechanism. 

For  instance,  employers  are  demanding  that  benefits  paid  under 
workmen's  compensation  should  not  duplicate  those  being  paid  under 
some  other  social  insurance  system  over  which  they  have  no  control. 
When  such  duplication  does  occur,  one  witnesses  great  reluctance  to 
upgrade  State  workmen's  compensation  laws. 

Already,  there  are  instances  where  the  lag  in  adequate  workmen's 
compensation  benefits  can  be  traced  directly  to  the  peripheral  compe- 
tition of  the  social  security  system.  Furthermore,  it  is  likely  that  the 
drive  to  upgrade  workmen's  compensation  benefits  programs  will  be 
seriously  affected.  Why  should  a  State  saddle  its  industrial  commu- 
nity with  a  cost  which  the  Federal  system  volunteers  to  accept  ? 

Restricting  the  national  growth  of  State  workmen's  compensation 
laws  should  not  be  the  only  concern.  If  the  12  months  prognosis  pro- 
vision of  the  present  law  is  relaxed,  private  initiative  to  provide  insur- 
ance for  temporary  disabilities  of  a  nonindustrial  nature  will  ulti- 
mately come  to  a  halt  and  social  security  will  have  to  absorb  the  $1.2 
billion  now  being  paid  in  this  area. 

Today,  80  percent  of  our  working  civilian  population  is  protected 
against  loss  of  income  resulting  from  nonindustrial  disability.  This 
protection  is  one  of  the  fastest  growing  programs  of  our  entire  social 
insurance  system.  The  number  of  wage  earners  protected  against  such 
income  loss  has  increased  by  almost  50  percent  from  1955  to  1967  as 
contrasted  by  a  20-percent  increase  in  the  civilian  labor  force. 
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Finally,  we  urge  you  to  be  conscious  of  cost.  We  believe  that  neither 
workmen's  compensation  nor  social  security  benefits  have  reached 
desirable  levels.  The  primary  reason  for  this  is  cost.  It  would  seem 
that  before  expanding  into  new  areas,  social  security  should  meet 
the  obligation  which  it  has  undertaken — that  is :  to  provide  adequate 
wage  replacements  for  those  who  have  separated  themselves  perma- 
nently from  the  labor  force. 

It  is  difficult  to  project  the  potential  cost  increase  involved  were  the 
present  12  months  disability  prognosis  to  be  relaxed.  Analysis  of 
workmen's  compensation  figures  indicate  that  if  the  prognosis  period 
were  reduced  to  6  months,  the  number  of  beneficiaries  entitled  to 
social  security  disability  benefits  and  workmen's  compensation  bene- 
fits would  increase  by  250  percent,  and  if  reduced  to  3  months,  the 
number  would  jump  by  800  percent. 

In  fact,  countrywide,  about  10  times  as  many  workmen's  compen- 
sation injuries  result  in  temporary  total  disability  as  in  permanent 
total  disability  and  the  cost  of  these  temporary  disability  cases  is  in 
excess  of  10  times  the  cost  of  the  permanent  disabilities. 

The  alliance  believes  that  rather  than  broadening  the  base  of  dis- 
tribution for  social  security  benefits,  priority  should  be  given  to  up- 
grading benefits  to  those  who  are  dependent  upon  them  as  a  means 
to  remain  off  the  welfare  roles. 

Thank  you  very  much. 

Mr.  Burke.  Thank  you.  Are  there  any  questions.  There  being  no 
questions  the  committee  will  stand  in  recess  until  2  p.m.,  when  the 
remainder  of  the  witnesses  will  be  heard. 

Mr.  Charles  C.  O'Donnell  will  be  leadoff  witness  at  2  p.m. 

(Whereupon,  at  12 :20  p.m.  the  committee  recessed,  to  reconvene  at 
2  p.m.  the  same  day.) 

Afternoon  Session 

The  Chairman.  The  committee  will  please  be  in  order. 

Our  next  witness  is  Mr.  Charles  C.  O'Donnell. 

Mr.  O'Donnell? 

Mr.  Burke.  Mr.  Chairman  ? 

The  Chairman.  Mr.  Burke. 

Mr.  Burke.  While  the  witness  is  approaching  the  table,  I  would 
like  to  say  that  I  have  known  Mr.  O'Donnell  for  over  30  years  and  he 
has  been  in  the  forefront  fighting  for  the  elderly  during  all  those 
years  and  most  of  the  meaningful  legislation  that  has  been  written 
at  the  State  level  benefiting  the  elderly  of  the  Commonwealth  of 
Massachusetts  has  been  at  the  instigation  and  the  leadership  of  Mr. 
O'Donnell. 

The  Chairman.  Mr.  O'Donnell  has  been  before  the  Ways  and  Means 
Committee  in  the  past,  too. 

STATEMENT  OF  CHARLES  C.  O'DONNELL,  EXECUTIVE  DIRECTOR, 
SENIOR  CITIZENS  AND  ASSOCIATES  OF  AMERICA,  INC. 

Mr.  O'Donnell.  Thank  you  very  much. 

Mr.  Chairman,  and  honorable  members  of  the  committee,  my  name 
is  Charles  C.  O'Donnell  of  Lynn.  I  am  executive  director  of  the  Senior 
Citizens  Association  of  America,  Inc.  a  nonprofit  corporation  under 
the  laws  of  the  Commonwealth  of  Massachusetts. 
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Would  I  be  entirely  without  gratitude  if  I  didn't  take  a  half  a 
minute  of  my  time — and  don't  worry,  I  won't  say  too  much,  as  I  read 
some  place  in  the  paper  where  they  had  this  rule  in  the  committee  that 
you  could  talk  as  long  as  you  could  stand  on  one  leg.  Well,  as  I  can't 
stand  on  either  one,  I  will  make  mine  short. 

At  this  time,  I  wish  to  extend  to  you  and  the  honorable  members 
of  your  committee  the  thanks  of  those  our  society  has  the  honor  to 
represent  for  the  last  two  increases  granted  under  amendments  of  the 
Social  Security  Act.  Since  that  time,  as  you  undoubtedly  know,  there 
has  been  a  steady  increase  in  the  cost  of  living,  and  the  social  security 
beneficiaries  are  still  in  want. 

I  don't  want  you  to  think  this  is  a  mutual  admiration  society  but  the 
officers  and  members  of  our  society  wish  to  publicly  commend  Con- 
gressman James  A.  Burke,  a  member  of  your  committee,  for  his 
untiring  efforts  throughout  his  political  career  to  make  life  a  little  more 
pleasant  for  our  older  Americans. 

I  might  tell  you  that  the  reason  why  we  feel  that  way  is  he  stuck 
with  us  for  36  straight  hours  and  they  kept  moving  the  clock  back 
calling  the  legislative  day,  and  my  friend,  Representative  Burke,  stood 
behind  us  and  we  got  our  bill  passed. 

Our  society  was  formed  44  years  ago  and  has  been  actively  engaged 
in  supporting  legislation  benefiting  our  older  Americans  ever  since. 
Our  older  Americans  who  are  on  social  security  during  their  lifetime 
have  worked  and  accumulated  a  certain  amount  of  savings  which 
prevents  them  from  receiving  old  age  assistance  and  medicaid,  and  they 
are  really  the  forgotten  people  of  our  Nation. 

Your  committee  has  a  number  of  bills  before  it  providing  for  amend- 
ments to  the  Social  Security  Act.  I  am  not  going  to  designate  any  one 
particular  bill,  but  leave  that  task  to  the  judgment  of  your  committee. 
I  note  that  the  various  petitions  before  your  committee  provide  for  a 
percentage  increase.  I  wish  to  respectfully  call  your  attention  that 
through  a  percentage  increase  those  receiving  the  least  amount  of  social 
security  will  receive  the  smallest  increases,  and  those  up  in  the  higher 
brackets  will  receive  the  largest  increase.  As  an  illustration  I  will  state 
that  under  a  10-percent  increase  in  the  payments,  those  receiving  $55  a 
month  will  receive  an  increase  of  $5.50  a  month,  whereas,  on  the  other 
hand,  those  receiving  $100  a  month  will  receive  an  increase  of  $10  a 
month.  I  believe  that  a  flat  increase  of  not  less  than  $10  a  month  should 
be  given  to  all  beneficiaries,  payable  not  later  than  the  first  of  February 
and  an  additional  $5  a  month,  payable  August  1,  1970.  This  would 
increase  the  circulating  wealth  of  millions  of  our  elders,  and  untold 
millions  of  them  are  in  want.  Circulating  wealth  is  the  lifeblood  of  our 
Nation.  Untold  millions  of  our  elderly  people  are  unable  to  purchase 
more  than  the  bare  necessities  of  life,  and  a  piece  of  meat,  a  nice  rare 
beefsteak  is  a  luxury  if  they  can  get  it. 

PRESCRIPTION  DRUGS 

As  medicare  does  not  provide  for  reimbursement  for  prescription 
drugs,  this  is  a  terrific  hardship  on  the  beneficiaries  of  social  security 
who  are  not  eligible  for  old  age  assistance  and  medicaid.  I  am  fortu- 
nate in  this  regard,  as  my  medicine  is  furnished  by  the  Veterans  Bu- 
reau, as  I  draw  100-percent  service-connected  disability  compensation. 
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Why  I  put  that  in  is  to  show  that  I  am  a  privileged  character  where 
the  other  fellow  isn't. 

Untold  numbers  of  the  elderly  are  depriving  themselves  of  prescrip- 
tion drugs  where  they  are  required  to  pay  for  them  themselves,  and 
finally,  when  their  sickness  develops  to  such  an  extent  that  they  have 
to  purchase  medicine,  the  hardship  is  almost  unbearable  and  eats  into 
their  savings. 

HOUSING 

I  find  the  lease  housing  program  for  the  elderly  and  those  in  the 
lower-income  group  a  success,  and  enables  the  beneficiaries  to  remain 
on  the  property  they  are  now  occupying,  and  the  owner  of  the  property 
also  remains  as  a  taxpayer.  I  find  that  many  of  the  housing  programs 
for  the  elderly  are  sadly  abused,  and  in  many  instances  the  occupants 
are  well  able  to  pay  rent  on  the  outside,  and  also  many  of  our  elderly 
who  qualify  are  unable  to  get  into  a  housing  project. 

Now,  in  order  to  do  away  with  this,  I  advocate  that  an  acceptance 
committee  of  private  citizens  be  formed  in  every  city  and  town  where 
Federal  housing  projects  are  located  to  pass  on  the  eligibility  of  an 
applicant  for  the  occupancy  of  one  of  the  units.  The  needy  aged  are 
being  discriminated  against  and  this  must  be  corrected. 

HOSPITALS,  EXTENDED  MEDICARE  FACILITIES,  AND  NURSING  HOMES 

I  don't  want  you  to  think  I  am  criticizing  the  Department  of 
Health,  Education,  and  Welfare  with  the  best  intentions  in  the  world, 
have  issued  such  rules  and  regulations  regarding  the  administration 
of  these  facilities  that  it  is  almost  impossible  to  secure  the  professional 
help  required.  The  rates  in  these  facilities  are  constantly  increasing, 
the  reasons  for  which  are  too  numerous  to  mention. 

PHYSICIANS 

Physicians'  fees,  as  you  no  doubt  are  well  aware,  have  continually 
increased,  for  no  good  reasons  except  supply  and  demand  are  not  in 
balance.  There  are  an  insufficient  number  of  physicians  to  meet  the 
medical  needs  of  our  increasing  population.  The  general  practitioner 
is  gradually  fading  out,  and  it  now  seems  to  be  an  age  of  specialists, 
which  means  higher  fees  and  bleeding  the  finances  of  the  medicare 
program.  I  suggest  that  the  $50  deductible  now  provided  in  the  law  be 
decreased  to  $25. 

I  was  reading  a  little  piece  in  the  paper  about  the  physicians.  It 
seems  that  this  plumber  had  sent  for  the  doctor  and  the  doctor  says, 
"I  can't  come.  You  come  over  to  my  house."  So  later  on  the  physician 
had  trouble  with  his  sink  and  phoned  the  plumber  and  the  plumber 
says,  "If  you  will  bring  the  sink  over  I  will  look  at  it." 

PARTLY  EMPLOYED  RECIPIENTS 

The  present  law  which  provides  that  a  beneficiary  of  social  security 
can  earn  only  a  certain  sum  before  a  deduction  or  elimination  of  his 
social  security  benefits  are  exacted  should  be  amended  to  eliminate 
this  earning  restriction,  and  the  amount  they  can  earn  be  increased 
before  being  penalized.  I  recommend  that  in  the  case  of  a  husband  and 
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wife  living  together  that  this  earning  restriction  be  considered  on  joint 
earnings,  as  I  find  that  in  99  cases  out  of  100  only  one  of  the  spouses 
is  employed,  and  the  one  who  is  working  has  the  same  exemption  as  a 
single  person,  which  is  absolutely  unfair. 

Your  committee  no  doubt  has  legislation  before  it  providing  for 
increased  benefits — oh,  this  is  a  terrible  situation — for  war  mothers, 
widows,  and  orphans.  In  this  category  there  is  also  extreme  hardship. 

PRESIDENT  NIXON'S  WELFARE  PROGRAMS 

Our  society  is  wholeheartedly  in  favor  of  President  Kichard  M. 
Nixon's  welfare  programs.  In  the  long  run  it  will  relieve  the  necessity 
for  many  welfare  programs  and  will  increase  the  dignity  of  those  who 
come  under  its  provisions.  The  fact  of  the  matter  is,  gentlemen,  that  it 
is  the  open  wedge  to  a  guaranteed  national  income  which,  after  all,  in 
my  opinion,  is  the  answer  to  eliminate  poverty  and  will  insure  that 
every  person  in  our  Nation  will  have  sufficient  to  meet  their  needs  and 
will  create  the  incentive  to  work  in  order  to  increase  their  standard  of 
living. 

I  have  to  turn  over  here  for  just  a  second.  Our  society  highly  recom- 
mends H.E.  55  pertaining  to  the  changing  of  the  formula  in  computing 
the  amount  that  the  employer  and  the  employee  contribute  to  the  Social 
Security  Fund  to  one-third  by  the  employer,  one-third  by  the  employee 
and  one-third  from  the  general  fund.  This  will  eliminate  the  increase 
in  the  withholding  tax  on  social  security  by  both  the  employer  and 
the  employee. 

When  the  increased  benefits  are  enacted  for  social  security,  I  hope  you 
will  do  the  same  thing  as  you  did  last  time.  When  the  increased  benefits 
are  granted,  the  increase  should  not  be  deducted  from  the  old-age 
assistance  grants.  You  save  $7.50,  that  all  over  that  they  could  deduct 
and  we  took  care  of  that  in  my  State  by  quite  a  story  and  I  won't  take 
your  time. 

I  wish  to  call  your  attention  that  the  monthly  premiums  on  medicare 
are  scheduled  for  at  least  a  25-percent  increase  beginning  July  1,  1970. 
Unless  a  substantial  increase  in  social  security  benefits  is  granted,  this 
increase  in  premium  costs  will  be  another  straw  on  the  back  of  the 
camel.  Senior  citizens  really  cannot  afford  increased  premium  pay- 
ments unless  it  is  offset  by  increased  social  security. 

In  closing,  I  wish  to  thank  the  honorable  members  of  your  committee 
for  the  privilege  of  appearing  before  them,  and  wishing  good  health 
and  happiness  for  them  and  their  loved  ones,  and  also  that  they  will 
meet  with  continued  success  in  life.  I  am  79  years  of  age  and  do  not 
expect  to  appear  before  you  on  many  more  occasions,  but  the  times  that 
I  have  been  with  you  have  been  very  happy  and  successful. 

Charles  C.  O'Donnell — and  I  sign  all  my  letters  "Peace  With 
Honor — Not  Surrender  With  Disgrace." 

And,  thank  you,  gentlemen.  If  you  have  any  questions,  I  will  be  glad 
to  answer  them. 

The  Chairman.  Thank  you,  Mr.  O'Donnell.  We  are  always  glad  to 
see  you  before  the  committee.  You  are  always  very  helpful  to  us.  We 
appreciate  your  coming  this  time. 

Are  there  any  comments  ? 

Mrs.  Griffiths.  Mr.  Chairman  ? 
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The  Chairman  Mrs.  Griffiths. 

Mrs.  Griffiths.  I  would  like  to  thank  Mr.  O'Donnell  for  supporting 
the  combination  of  the  husband's  and  wife's  earnings  so  they  can  draw 
on  their  combined  credits.  I  first  suggested  that  and  now  if  you  will 
help  me  with  Mr.  Burke  I  will  be  sure  to  get  his  vote  for  it.  Thank 
you  very  much. 

Mr.  O'Donnell.  Thank  you. 

One  second — in  my  State  a  husband  is  required  to  contribute  to  the 
support  of  his  spouse  but  his  spouse,  the  wife,  doesn*t  have  to  contribute 
to  the  support  of  a  husband.  I  think  that  is  kind  of  unfair. 

Mrs.  Griffiths.  I  think  it  is  unfair,  too. 

Mr.  O'Donnell.  They  ought  to  support  us. 

Mrs.  Griffiths.  And  I  have  been  trying  to  get  these  24  men  to  agree 
that  a  man  should  be  able  to  draw  on  his  wife's  social  security  and  now 
maybe  you  can  help  me  convince  them,  because  I  think  it  is  only  fair. 

Mr.  O'Donnell.  I  wish  I  could. 

Mr.  Burke.  I  would  like  to  say  this,  Mr.  O'Donnell  

Mr.  O'Donnell.  God  bless  everyone,  and  if  I  rise  above  before  any 
one  of  you  I  will  say  a  good  word  for  you. 

The  Chairman.  I  hope  you  have  the  key  in  your  hand.  If  you  have 
the  key,  we  might  get  in. 

Mr.  Burke.  I  would  like  to  say  for  the  record  that  I  want  to  com- 
mend Mr.  O'Donnell.  He  is  actually  only  39  years  of  age.  He  is  young 
at  heart  and  great  in  spirit,  and  with  reference  to  what  Mrs.  Griffiths 
has  said,  may  I  say  that  I  am  going  to  give  her  suggestion  my  most 
sympathetic  consideration. 

Mrs.  Griffiths.  Good,  and  vote. 

Mr.  O'Donnell.  Thank  you. 

(The  following  attachment  to  Mr.  O'Donnell's  statement  was  re- 
ceived by  the  committee :) 

Additional  Thoughts 

Our  Society  highly  recommends  H.R.  55  pertaining  to  the  changing  of  the 
formula  in  computing  the  amount  that  the  employer  and  the  employee  contribute 
to  the  Social  Security  Fund  to  one-third  by  the  employer,  one-third  by  the  em- 
ployee and  one-third  from  the  General  Fund.  This  will  eliminate  the  increase  in 
the  with-holding  tax  on  Social  Security  by  both  the  employer  and  the  employee. 

When  the  increased  benefits  are  enacted  for  Social  Security  beneficiaries  the 
increase  should  not  be  deducted  from  the  Old  Age  Assistance  Grants. 

May  I  call  to  your  attention  that  the  monthly  premiums  on  Medicare  are 
scheduled  for  at  least  a  25  percent  increase  beginning  July  1,  1970.  Unless  a  sub- 
stantial increase  in  Social  Security  benefits  is  granted,  this  increase  in  premium 
costs  will  be  another  straw  on  the  back  of  the  camel.  Senior  Citizens  really  cannot 
afford  increased  premium  payments  unless  it  is  offset  toy  increased  Social  Security 
benefits. 

The  Chairman.  Monsignor  Head. 

Monsignor,  we  are  glad  to  have  you  with  us  today  and  if  you  will 
identify  yourself  for  our  record  we  will  appreciate  it. 

STATEMENT  OF  MSGR.  EDWARD  D.  HEAD,  VICE  PRESIDENT, 
NATIONAL  CONFERENCE  OF  CATHOLIC  CHARITIES 

Monsignor  Head.  I  am  Msgr.  Edward  D.  Head,  the  executive  direc- 
tor of  Catholic  charities  of  the  archdiocese  of  New  York.  I  am  also  vice 
president  of  the  National  Conference  of  Catholic  Charities.  I  appear 
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here  today  to  present  the  position  of  the  National  Conference  of 
Catholic  Charities  on  the  subject  of  the  hearings  being  conducted  by 
this  distinguished  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means.  The  National  Con- 
ference of  Catholic  Charities  represents  400  Catholic  social  welfare 
organizations  in  all  of  the  archdioceses  and  dioceses  in  the  United 
States.  We  appreciate  the  opportunity  to  testify  before  you  concerning 
the  proposed  changes  in  the  Social  Security  Act  affecting  old  age,  sur- 
vivors, and  disability  insurance,  and  the  public  welfare  system. 

However,  at  the  outset,  I  wish  to  state  that  the  testimony  we  are 
offering  today  is  not  as  comprehensive  and  detailed  as  we  would  wish. 
We  have  not  had  sufficient  time  to  properly  study  this  proposal  and  we 
are  seeking  an  opportunity  to  offer  further  testimony  for  the  considera- 
tion of  the  members  of  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 

The  Chairman.  Let  me  interrupt  you.  If  you  do  have  something 
further  to  submit  for  the  record  in  time  to  include  it  in  the  record, 
without  objection,  it  will  be  included. 

Monsignor  Head.  Thank  you. 

May  I  further  state  that  it  is  the  considered  judgment  of  our  con- 
ference that  this  proposal,  particularly  the  one  on  public  welfare, 
presents  vast  changes  in  the  public  welfare  system  of  our  Nation.  For 
this  proposal  to  be  effective,  it  must  receive  not  only  approval  of  the 
Congress  and  the  President  but  it  must  also  receive  the  understanding 
and  the  approval  of  the  public.  This  understanding  and  approval  will 
not  be  forthcoming  unless  there  is  ample  opportunity  for  public  debate, 
the  kind  of  opportunity  that  would  be  afforded  by  numerous  public 
hearings  in  the  States  across  the  Nation.  If  this  does  not  happen,  it  is 
our  opinion  that  we  will  not  have  an  effectively  functioning  welfare 
system  although  we  may  have  an  improved  welfare  law.  Therefore,  we 
earnestly  urge  that  consideration  be  given  to  extending  the  oppor- 
tunity of  public  hearing  that  is  offered  to  us  here  today  be  made  avail- 
able across  the  Nation  on  the  public  welfare  proposals  of  the  President. 

social  security 

In  these  days  of  renewed  concern  over  the  problem  of  poverty  in  our 
country,  it  is  relevant  to  recognize  the  role  of  social  insurance  as  a 
bulwark  against  poverty.  Granted  that  it  is  primarily  a  retirement 
program,  and  a  provident  protection  against  the  day  when  a  person 
can  no  longer  work,  it  also  is  a  basic  method  of  assuring  that  a 
beneficiary  has  some  income,  some  means  of  obtaining  the  necessities 
of  life.  Over  24  million  people  receive  social  security  benefits,  the 
largest  number  of  recipients  of  any  governmental  program  providing 
economic  protection,  many  of  whom  have  no  private  source  of  income. 
This  income,  resulting  from  previous  employment  experience,  repre- 
sents the  primary  hope  of  a  decent  livelihood  for  millions  of  people. 

Consequently,  we  agree  that  social  security  benefits  should  be  raised. 
However,  we  do  not  believe  that  the  10-percent  increase  proposed  in 
H.R.  14080  will  be  adequate  to  enable  our  eligible  aging  citizens  to  live 
in  decency  and  dignity.  Since  1967,  when  benefits  were  last  raised, 
the  cost  of  living  has  already  increased  between  10  and  11  percent.  If 
the  Congress  is  to  provide  a  real  increase  in  benefits  rather  than  an 
adjustment  to  inflationary  pressures,  we  respectfully  submit  that  the 
overall  rate  of  increase  should  be  at  least  15  percent.  Such  an  increase 
would,  we  believe,  bring  social  security  benefits  closer  to  the  adequate 
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amount  necessary  to  enable  a  substantial  portion  of  our  citizens  to  live 
in  dignity. 

We  are  especially  concerned,  however,  about  the  minimum  benefit 
level.  We  urge  a  greater  increase  for  those  who  receive  this  minimum. 
Presently  the  monthly  minimum  is  $55  for  an  individual  and  $82.50 
for  a  couple.  H.R,  14080  proposes  monthly  benefits  of  $61  and  $91.50 
a  month,  respectively.  Generally  speaking,  these  are  the  persons  who 
most  depend  on  this  social  security  income.  Yet,  the  poverty  level  for 
an  individual  is  $139.60  per  month  and  for  a  couple  it  is  $180.83  per 
month.  For  this  group,  we  urge  a  50-percent  increase  in  the  minimum 
benefit  level. 

We  desire  to  see  the  social  security  increase  go  beyond  the  increase 
in  the  cost  of  living  in  order  to  enable  recipients  to  live  more  in  keeping 
with  their  human  dignity.  Beyond  this,  however,  is  the  proposal  that 
future  benefit  increases  be  automatically  related  to  increases  in  the 
cost  of  living.  This  is  highly  desirable,  and  we  support  it.  If  it  goes 
into  effect,  it  is  important  that  the  starting  point  for  many  beneficiaries 
be  elevated.  Unless  this  is  done,  these  persons  will  always  be  living 
under  the  specter  of  poverty,  even  though  their  increase  covers  the 
cost-of-living  advance.  Their  base  will  always  be  disproportionately 
low. 

In  developing  the  means  to  meet  the  increased  costs  under  these  pro- 
posals, we  believe  that  it  is  preferable,  within  reasonable  limits,  to  in- 
crease the  taxable  wage  base  rather  than  increase  the  social  security  tax 
rate.  We  agree  that  the  increase  in  the  wage  base  from  $7,800  per  year  to 
$9,000  is  desirable.  We  also  agree  that  the  tax  rate  should  level  off  at 
approximately  5  percent  each  for  employer  and  employee.  We  recom- 
mend that  if  additional  revenues  are  needed  to  provide  the  benefits 
proposed  above,  then  either  the  taxable  wage  base  might  well  be  in- 
creased beyond  $9,000  per  year  or  funds  might  be  supplied  from  the 
general  revenues. 

PUBLIC  WELFARE 

1.  Need 

The  need  for  reform  in  our  national  public  social  welfare  system  is 
recognized  by  all.  It  is  a  malfunctioning  system.  Yet,  all  of  the  abuse 
heaped  upon  it  is  not  warranted.  This  system  has  been  called  upon  to  do 
many  things  which  it  was  never  intended  to  do — whether  in  its  original 
concept  or  in  its  structural  development.  Originally,  the  Federal  pro- 
gram was  intended  to  provide  financial  assistance  mainly  for  those  un- 
able to  work  and  not  eligible  for  social  security.  The  sincere  efforts  to 
graft  rehabilitative  and  social  reform  functions  onto  this  original  cate- 
gorical assistance  structure  have  been  too  much  for  the  structure  to 
bear. 

Obviously,  the  need  for  reform  arises  from  causes  which  are  much 
more  complex  than  can  be  explained  in  this  generalized  observation. 
Many  factors  converge  to  mandate  substantial  improvements  in  our 
present  public  social  welfare  system.  And  other  social  and  economic 
factors  must  be  taken  into  consideration  in  attempting  to  develop  the 
substantial  improvements  which  will  benefit  our  society.  For  example, 
we  cannot  insure  domestic  tranquillity  and  promote  the  general  wel- 
fare if  the  economic  policies  and  stratagems  which  we  adopt  to  curb 
the  inflationary  pressures  on  our  citizens  at  the  same  time  generate  for 
us  a  new  and  larger  class  of  permanently  poor.  Such  an  effect  we  re- 
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spectf ully  submit  would  defeat  the  avowed  purposes  of  this  legislation 
to  enable  the  poor  to  become  self-supporting  and  to  terminate  the  in- 
centives for  family  breakup. 

For  these  and  other  reasons,  the  National  Conference  of  Catholic 
Charities  recognizes  the  necessity  of  the  Federal  Government  assuming 
greater  responsibility  in  the  area  of  public  welfare.  As  we  have  stated 
elsewhere : 

"The  magnitude  and  complexity  of  the  problems  of  poverty  demand 
a  comprehensive  and  persevering  commitment  of  our  national  resources 
to  its  elimination.  This  requires  the  extensive  involvement  of  the  Fed- 
eral Government,  ...  in  social  policy,  social  planning,  and  the  financ- 
ing of  social  services  ...  It  must  be  clearly  recognized  that  the  prob- 
lem of  poverty  is  a  national  problem  which  requires  national  policies 
and  national  solutions  and  services."  1 

We  are  also  pleased  with  the  concern  for  strengthening  family  life 
as  manifested  in  "The  Family  Assistance  Act  of  1969,"  ILK.  14173. 
Certanly,  this  motive  must  guide  each  of  the  various  elements  of  the 
family  assistance  program  as  they  seek  their  primary  objective  of 
adequate  income  maintenance.  But  we  submit  it  is  equally  important 
to  regard  adequate  services  for  families  as  a  primary  objective.  It 
is  both  a  social  necessity  and  a  moral  imperative  that  this  family 
assistance  program,  while  providing  the  basic  materialities  for  decent 
living,  also  contribute  to  the  well-being  of  the  basic  social  unit,  the 
family.  The  program  must  recognize  and  enhance  the  dignity  of  the 
individual  and  the  wholesomeness  of  family  life. 

2.  Provisions  which  we  support 

H.R.  14173  contains  many  commendable  features  designed  to  make 
a  beginning  toward  the  needed  reform  of  the  welfare  system.  First  of 
all  a  strong  step  is  taken  in  establishing  a  truly  national  welfare 
program.  A  national  minimum  income  floor  is  provided  to  assure  that 
no  person,  due  to  circumstances  beyond  his  control,  will  be  forced 
to  exist  on  an  income  below  a  definite  dollar  amount  ($1,600  for  a 
family  of  four).  National  standards  of  eligibility  for  assistance  are 
established.  A  national  mechanism  for  administration  is  set  up,  call- 
ing upon  the  experience  of  the  Social  Security  Administration. 

Inclusion  of  the  "working  poor"  is  a  very  helpful  part  of  this 
proposed  legislation.  This  will  benefit  a  substantial  number  of  per- 
sons who  work  but  who  in  some  States  earn  less  than  public  assistance 
beneficiaries  receive.  Moreover,  this  will  provide  eligibility  for  employ- 
able males,  who  are  now  excluded  from  public  assistance  in  many 
States. 

The  work  incentives  contained  in  H.R.  14173  are,  for  the  most 
part,  positive  and  helpful.  The  basic  approach  is  one  which  encourages 
income  from  employment  earnings,  rather  than  discouraging  it  by  a 
dollar- for-dollar  deduction  as  in  the  present  system. 

We  are  also  happy  to  note  that  the  administration  proposes  that  the 
food  stamp  program  supplement  the  family  assistance  program.  It 
is  true  that  the  food  distribution  programs  eventually  should  be 
eliminated  in  favor  of  an  adequate  cash  grant  program.  Until  benefit 
levels  under  public  assistance  reach  a  level  of  adequacy,  the  food 
stamp  program  should  continue.  In  the  present  circumstances,  consid- 
ering the  level  of  grants  proposed,  the  food  stamps  are  needed. 

1  National  Conference  of  Catholic  Charities  Committee  to  Study  the  Report  of  the 
Advisory  Council  on  Public  Welfare. 
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3.  Questionable  features 

In  many  instances,  the  levels  of  family  assistance  proposed  in  H.R. 
14173  will  be  too  low.  While  we  concede  that  this  program  will  sub- 
stantially raise  the  levels  of  assistance  in  many  States  by  providing 
a  Federal  floor,  nevertheless  we  are  concerned  that  so  many  families 
across  the  United  States  will  only  receive  the  basic  Federal  minimum 
grant  plus  a  small  State  supplementation.  For  in  order  for  a  family 
of  four  to  reach  the  current  poverty  level  of  $3,500  per  year,  either 
one  of  the  family  must  earn  $3,080  or  there  must  be  State  supplemen- 
tation of  $1,900,  beyond  the  Federal  floor  of  $1,600.  Consequently  we 
are  not  sanguine  that  the  program  will  drive  poverty  from  our  land. 

The  requirement  that  unemployed  recipients  of  family  assistance 
register  for  work  or  work-training  seems,  on  balance,  to  be  a  good  ap- 
proach. However,  the  requirement  of  registration  will  not,  in  and  of 
itself,  insure  the  availability  of  employment.  A  strong  manpower  pro- 
gram sponsored  by  the  Federal  Government  and  involving  both  the 
public  and  private  sectors  is  an  absolute  necessity  in  order  to  provide 
the  amount  of  employment  opportunities  which  will  insure  that  all 
who  are  able  to  work  can  do  so  and  can  rise  above  their  poverty. 

The  legislation  requires  that  a  person  accept  employment  or  train- 
ing which  is  "suitable."  We  suggest  that  the  Congress  establish  or 
mandate  the  establishment  of  clear  and  reasonable  guidelines  to  deter- 
mine suitability.  Otherwise,  the  work  features  of  the  family  assistance 
program  can  be  subject  to  all  sorts  of  abuses.  For  example,  we  are  con- 
cerned about  abuses  arising  either  from  the  possible,  though  unin- 
tended, subsidization  of  substandard  wages  or  from  the  inappropriate 
and  unreasonable  refusal  by  a  beneficiary  of  referral  to  a  job  for  which 
he  is  capable. 

There  is  no  feature  of  the  family  assistance  legislation  that  we  con- 
sider more  questionable  than  the  requirement  that  the  mother  in  the 
family  must  register  for  work  once  the  youngest  child  reaches  the  age 
of  six — apparently  even  if  the  father  is  already  working.  The  first  ob- 
ligation of  a  mother  is  to  her  family.  She  owes  it  to  her  family  and 
to  the  society  in  which  they  live  to  fulfill  as  best  she  can  her  role  as 
mother,  as  wife,  and  as  woman  clothed  with  human  dignity.  We  regard 
as  unconscionable  any  legislative  proposal  which  would  deprive  the 
mother  of  a  poor  family  of  that  same  freedom  of  choice  to  fulfill  her 
maternal  role  which  she  would  have  had  if  her  family  were  not  poor. 
Suitable  standards  to  protect  the  family,  human  dignity,  and  human 
freedom  of  choice  in  this  matter  of  working  mothers  have  been  devel- 
oped in  some  States.  And  we  would  welcome  the  opportunity  to  submit 
additional  testimony  on  this  issue  which  is  of  grave  concern  to  us. 

Social  service 

We  look  forward  to  the  promised  comprehensive  amendments  on 
service  programs.  Yet,  even  in  H.R.  14173  there  necessarily  is  some 
treatment  of  the  social  service  provisions  of  the  public  welfare  pro- 
gram. These,  too,  must  be  carefully  considered. 

First,  it  is  important  to  note  that  H.E.  14173  advances  still  further 
the  separation  of  the  provision  of  financial  assistance  from  the  provi- 
sion of  social  services.  This  is  basic  to  any  structural  reform  of  the 
welfare  system.  Each  program  has  its  own  distinctive  problems  of 
delivery  and  requirements  for  personnel.  While  all  beneficiaries  need 
financial  assistance,  not  all  need  social  services,  or  at  least  not  the  same 
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types  of  social  services.  It  is  good  to  have  two  pieces  of  legislation,  one 
for  income  maintenance  and  another  (proposed)  for  services. 

It  is  also  important,  in  the  area  of  services,  to  incorporate  and  im- 
plement the  concept  of  fruitful  partnership  between  the  public  and 
private  sectors.  H.R.  14173  recognizes  this.  In  section  102,  amending 
part  C  of  title  IV  of  the  Social  Security  Act,  the  Secretary  is  directed 
to  involve  "all  sectors  of  the  economy  and  all  levels  of  Government" 
in  providing  the  manpower  training  and  employment  services  and 
opportunities  and  to  "make  maximum  use  of  existing  manpower  and 
manpower-related  programs  and  agencies."  (Part  C,  section  434.) 
Similar  language  is  retained  from  the  present  section  402(a)  (13)  of 
title  IV  of  the  Social  Security  Act,  wherein  the  States  are  required, 
in  providing  services  to  strengthen  family  life,  to  assure  "maximum 
utilization  of  other  agencies  providing  similar  or  related  services."  The 
Secretary  is  further  authorized  "to  make  grants  to  any  public  or  pri- 
vate agency  or  organization"  to  assist  in  the  "cost  of  projects  for  the 
provision  of  child  welfare  and  related  services."  (Part  C,  section  437.) 
Such  partnership  arrangements  should  be  articulated  as  a  desirable 
part  of  our  public  social  policy. 

These  provisions  not  only  reflect  the  very  desirable  public-private 
relationship,  but  they  also  embrace  the  idea  and  practice  of  purchase 
of  service  which  has  been  established  so  extensively  in  many  States. 
The  ability  of  the  public  agency  to  purchase  services  for  welfare  cli- 
ents from  private  providers  has  proven  very  beneficial  to  these  clients 
and  has  enabled  welfare  departments  to  extend  services  to  clients  be- 
yond their  own  staff  limitations. 

Above  and  beyond  the  desirability  of  mobilizing  the  public  and 
private  sectors  in  a  total  approach  to  the  resolution  of  our  national 
problems,  we  respectfully  submit  that  the  Congress  should  encourage 
the  principle  of  freedom  of  choice  for  each  person  which  lies  at  the 
roots  of  this  public-private  partnership.  Your  honorable  body  has  al- 
ready looked  at  the  health  care  needs  of  our  citizens  and  has  provided 
both  for  medicare  and  medicaid  recipients  the  right  freely  to  choose 
among  standard-meeting  providers  of  health  services,  whether  public 
or  private.  Now  we  recommend  that  this  right  to  freely  choose  social 
welfare  services  from  public  agencies  or  nonprofit  private  agencies  be 
extended  to  those  who  already  have  that  right  for  health  services. 

H.R.  14173  uses  the  term  "child  care  services"  (e.g.,  section  101,  pro- 
posing to  add  section  447(c)  and  section  102,  proposing  to  add  section 
430).  In  one  place  (section  430),  the  phrase  seems  to  mean  day-care 
services,  while  its  meaning  is  unclear  in  the  other.  It  would  be  well 
to  provide  a  definition  of  these  services. 

The  amended  version  of  section  402(a)  (15)  acquires  a  new  and 
surprising  emphasis.  There  is  reference  to  services  provided  by  the 
staff  of  the  State  or  local  agency.  In  the  present  Social  Security  Act 
(section  402),  there  were  several  services  mentioned,  including  fam- 
ily planning  as  one  of  them.  In  the  proposed  legislation,  family  plan- 
ning stands  alone.  It  seems  to  call  upon  the  public  assistance  agency 
itself  to  provide  family  planning  services.  This  is  an  inappropriate 
role  for  such  agencies.  They  might  become,  in  primary  emphasis,  fam- 
ily planning  centers.  If  family  planning  services  are  requested  by  cli- 
ents, they  should  be  referred  to  an  appropriate  agency  in  accord  with 
their  personal  convictions.  The  public  assistance  agency  should  not 
undertake  to  provide  these  services  unless  the  person  freely  chooses 
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to  seek  them  from  that  agency  rather  than  from  another  community 
resource. 

CONCLUSION 

On  behalf  of  the  National  Conference  of  Catholic  Charities  may  I 
express  our  thanks  for  the  opportunity  to  appear  before  the  Commit- 
tee on  Ways  and  Means  to  offer  testimony  on  this  legislation.  We  sup- 
port its  basic  purpose — to  restructure  the  public  social  welfare  pro- 
gram and  make  it  a  truly  national  system.  On  balance,  the  program 
can  be  made  an  excellent  one  if  its  deficiencies  are  eliminated.  I  have 
attempted  to  point  out  some  of  the  deficiencies  which  our  organiza- 
tion hopes  you  will  correct.  However,  since  we  are  still  studying 
the  text  of  the  legislation,  we  would  appreciate  the  opportunity  to 
submit  additional  material  in  writing  before  your  committee  finishes 
its  serious  task.  Finally,  may  I  commend  you  for  your  efforts  on  be- 
half of  all  in  our  society  and  may  I  offer  the  assistance  of  our  organiza- 
tion in  whatever  way  you  desire. 

The  Chairman.  You  will  have  that  permission,  Monsignor  Head, 
to  extend  your  discussion.  The  hearing  probably  will  last  until  about 
November  10th,  13th,  14th,  somewhere  along  there,  it  looks  now.  We 
probably  allow  for  a  week  or  two  after  that,  so  get  it  to  us  as  quickly 
as  you  can. 

Monsignor  Head.  I  will,  sir. 

(The  statement  referred  to  was  not  available  at  time  of  printing.) 

The  Chairman.  Mrs.  Griffiths  has  some  questions. 

Mrs.  Griffiths.  Monsignor,  I  would  like  to  ask  you  a  question.  You 
have  suggested  that  you  oppose  a  woman  with  children  under  6  being 
required  to  go  to  work. 

Monsignor  Head.  Over  6. 

Mrs.  Griffiths.  But  even  the  ones  under  6.  They  are  not  going  to 
be  required  to  register  or  anything  else.  I  would  like  to  give  you  a 
case  in  my  district.  A  woman  wrote  me  last  week  who  is  making  $143 
a  week.  Now,  that  is  really  quite  high  for  a  woman.  That  is  a  long 
way  above  the  mean  average.  She  has  been  a  widow  for  20  years.  She 
has  reared  her  child  and  put  it  through  college  and  she  is  now  rearing 
her  dead  sister's  child.  She  is  buying  a  very  small  home.  $40  of  the 
money  per  week  is  removed  from  her  paycheck  to  pay  taxes  but 
this  does  not  pay  tax,  of  course,  on  the  home.  She  has  to  pay  an 
additional  $260  a  year  in  tax  on  the  home.  Yesterday  I  signed  a  letter 
to  a  woman  who  had  previously  inquired  from  my  office.  Her  first 
inquiry  was  could  we  assist  her  in  getting  a  man  out  of  prison  who 
she  said  was  the  father  of  one  of  her  children.  The  second  inquiry 
was  could  we  see  to  it  that  she  got  more  aid  to  dependent  children. 
I  checked.  She  was  receiving  $543  a  month  in  aid  to  dependent  children 
on  which  she  did  not  pay  one  penny  of  tax.  She  was  buying  a  home 
that  was  far  superior  to  the  home  of  the  woman  who  worked. 

Now,  I  would  like  to  ask  you  two  things.  One,  do  you  think  I  am 
justified  in  saying  to  woman  A,  "You  must  pay  more  taxes  so  that 
woman  B  can  make  a  free  choice  of  whether  she  goes  to  work  or  stays 
home"?  And,  secondly,  I  would  like  to  ask  you,  what  kind  of  job 
would  you  have  to  offer  woman  B  to  get  her  to  go  to  work?  What 
could  you  do? 

Monsignor  Head.  How  old  were  the  children  and  how  many  were 
there  in  the  case  of  woman  B  ? 
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Mrs.  Griffiths.  I  don't  know  about  this.  There  must  have  been 
several  children.  But  I  might  say  that  immediately  after  I  signed  the 
letter  to  the  second  woman  she  called  my  office  and  said  her  husband 
was  now  dead,  a  husband  with  whom  she  had  not  been  living  and  what 
she  wanted  now  was  social  security  for  the  legitimate  children. 

Monsignor  Head.  Your  question  is  how  should  you  answer  one  or 
the  other  ? 

Mrs.  Griffiths.  No:  am  I  really  justified  in  saying  to  the  woman 
who  works,  "We  would  like  to  collect  from  you  more  taxes  so  you 
can  support  woman  B." 

Monsignor  Head.  I  guess  we  all  support  woman  B.  but  I  do  not 
understand  how  a  woman  receiving  aid  to  dependent  children  would 
have  resources  to  buy  a  home. 

Mrs.  Griffiths.  Oh,  yes,  they  can  do  it  now.  You  can  pay  on  the 
house,  and  this  is  what  she  wanted,  and  I  checked.  She  was  buying  the 
home  with  her  son.  She  was  supposed  to  pay  half  of  it  and  they  told 
me  that  they  were  letting  her  have  $85  for  rent  actually  when  her 
equity  in  the  home  amounted  to  only  $70  a  month.  This  came  from 
the  welfare  department.  I  am  from  Michigan  and  this  is  possible.  She 
was  buying  a  house. 

I  was  at  another  coimnittee  just  last  week  where  a  man  in  the  build- 
ing business  pointed  out  to  us  that  the  average  middle-class  couple 
today  buying  into  suburbia  will  be  paying  55  percent  of  the  husband's 
income  just  for  housing  and  he  said  that  is  when  the  mother  goes  to 
work. 

Now,  why  should  some  people  be  offered  a  choice  at  the  expense  of 
the  rest  of  us? 

Monsignor  Head.  I  think  it  is  very  difficult  for  me  in  any  depth  and 
pointedly  to  answer  this  question.  I  would  like  to  attempt  to  just  make 
a  few  remarks.  One,  I  think  this  whole  program  of  aid  to  dependent 
children  is  a  program  for  children  rather  than  for  the  individual  who 
is  caring  for  them.  It  is  basically  the  care  for  children  and  it  is  for 
this  reason  I  asked  you  in  the  first  instance  how  many  children  were 
involved  to  summon  a  grant  of  S562.  I  belieA'e  you  said. 

Mrs.  Griffiths.  B543. 

Monsignor  Head.  There  must  be  a  large  number  of  children  in- 
volved three,  young  children. 

Mrs.  Griffiths.  Not  necessarily.  They  wouldn't  have  had  to  be 
young. 

Monsignor  Head.  Up  to  IS  or  21  if  they  are  going  to  college  or 
school,  but,  by  and  large.  I  would  say  that  traditionally  here  I  would 
find  myself  saying  that  the  intent  of  this  legislation  and  the  spirit 
and  purpose  in  which  it  was  written  and.  I  think,  carried  out  would 
aim  at  the  needs  of  children  and  the  right  of  a  mother,  the  right  of 
a  mother  to  choose  to  stay  home  with  her  children,  particularly  if 
they  are  of  school  age  and  younger,  in  order  to  fulfill  her  responsibil- 
ity to  them  as  a  mother  in  our  wav  of  life  and  in  our  society,  so  that 
they  might  receive  the  type  of  training  and  upbringing  they  have 
the  right  to.  Because  the  father  absconds  or  is  dead  or  is  in  jail.  I 
think  perhaps.  I  don't  only  think  perhaps  but  I  know,  it  doesn't  re- 
move this  right  of  the  child.  I  am  very  conscious  that  there  are  many 
tax  inequities  on  the  single  person  who  is  working,  who  has  assumed 
responsibilities  such  as  this  woman  A  has  assumed,  and  I  think  that 
we  also  should  look  to  alleviate  those  kinds  of  tax  responsibilities  and 
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to  spread  that  responsibility  further  throughout  the  wage  earners  and 
the  income-producing  people  in  our  society. 

I  am  sorry  that  I  can't  speak  more  pointedly  to  it,  but  I  do  appreci- 
ate that  it  sometimes  is  a  very  difficult  thing  to  face  up  to  the  situation. 

Mrs.  Griffiths.  Thank  you. 

The  Chairman.  Mr.  Burke  ? 

Mr.  Burke.  Monsignor,  with  the  problems  of  today  and  pointed  at 
the  young  people  in  particular,  I  think  your  remarks  are  very  im- 
portant here  because  I  think  it  strikes  at  the  very  nub  of  the  problem 
that  we  have  in  many  of  our  communities.  I  know  back  in  Massachu- 
setts we  have  some  of  our  better  communities  where  the  wages  are 
higher  but  the  father  and  mother  are  both  working  and  I  have  in  mind 
in  one  community  where  the  average  income  is  around  $14,000  or 
$15,000  a  year  and  out  of  a  population  of  approximately  25,000  people, 
800  youngsters  landed  in  court  last  year  with  serious  charges  of  break- 
ing and  entering,  armed  robbery,  possession  of  drugs,  and  similar 
charges  of  that  nature,  and  this  particular  courthouse  is  located  in  my 
district  and  I  happened  in  the  court  when  some  of  these  cases  were 
called  up  and  I  did  notice  that  there  was  an  absence  from  the  home 
of  the  mother  and  this,  I  believe,  is  one  of  the  contributing  factors  to 
the  problems  of  our  young  today  and  it  is  not  only  true  in  the  poor 
home  but  it  is  also  true  in  the  well-to-do  home,  that  the  lack  of  par- 
ental supervision  is  one  of  the  reasons  why  we  are  running  into  some 
of  the  problems  today  that  society  doesn't  seem  to  cope  with  and 
apparently  that  is  the  whole  target  that  you  are  hitting  at  here  in 
recommending  that  the  mother  be  given  that  choice  of  staying  with 
the  children  and  giving  the  maternal  supervision  that  is  almost  neces- 
sary today.  Is  that  true  ? 

Monsignor  Head.  I  do,  Mr.  Burke,  and  I  also  think  that  she  should 
have  the  right  to  choose  to  go  to  work  if  she  wishes  to  and  if  she  feels 
it  will  improve  the  condition  in  the  home/but  still  carry  out  her  own 
maternal  responsibilities  to  her  children.  I  think  there  is  room  for 
working  mothers  in  certain  instances  and  I  think  they  should  work  in 
certain  instances,  but  I  think  there  is  room,  also,  for  mothers  to  stay 
home  with  children,  particularly  young  children  of  school  age  and 
younger,  and  I  think  a  mother  would  have  to  have  a  serious  reason  for 
going  out  to  work  and  not  spending  her  full  time  to  fulfill  her  re- 
sponsibilities as  a  mother. 

Mr.  Burke.  Thank  you. 

The  Chairman.  Any  further  questions? 

If  not,  again  we  thank  you,  Monsignor,  for  bringing  your  views  to 
the  committee. 

Monsignor  Head.  Thank  you  very  much. 

The  Chairman.  Our  next  witness  is  the  Honorable  P.  J.  Page. 
Mr.  Page,  we  appreciate  having  you  with  us.  We  would  like  to  have 
you  identify  yourself  for  our  record. 

STATEMENT  OF  HON.  P.  J.  PAGE,  CHAIRMAN,  STATE  LEGISLATIVE 
COMMITTEE,  PENNSYLVANIA  STATE  ASSOCIATION  OF  MAYORS; 
ACCOMPANIED  BY  LEO  K0STMAN,  SOLICITOR;  AND  WILLIAM 
KNIGHT,  PRESIDENT 

Mr.  Page.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman.  My  name  is  Peter  J.  Page, 
mayor  of  Bethel  Park,  Pa. 
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The  Chairman.  We  are  glad  to  have  you  with  us,  sir,  and  you  are 
recognized. 

Mr.  Page.  Thank  you.  To  my  left  over  here  is  our  State  solicitor  of 
our  mayors'  association  and  to  my  right  is  Mayor  William  Knight,  the 
president  of  our  State  association. 

Mr.  Chairman,  we  want  to  thank  you  for  this  opportunity  to  appear 
before  you  and  to  state  some  of  the  facts  as  we  see  them  in  our  State  as- 
sociation as  mayors  of  our  various  communities.  Many  of  the  retired 
citizens  are  not  so  fortunate  as  to  have  savings  accounts.  Most  have  not. 

Most  work  all  of  their  lives  to  raise  their  families.  Most  had  incomes 
just  large  enough  to  help  pay  for  the  necessities  only.  All  of  these  peo- 
ple have  helped  to  make  our  Nation  the  great  Nation  that  we  are. 

Today  they  need  the  Nation's  help  and  with  that,  I  happen  to  have 
a  statement  we  would  like  to  read  into  the  record  and  we  are  dwelling 
here  in  four  areas.  We  are  not  going  to  take  too  much  time.  And  so  we 
will  begin  by  saying  today,  more  than  ever  before,  the  United  States 
is  taking  bold  strides  in  many  areas — in  the  field  of  science,  in  our  vast 
space  programs,  in  our  changing  system  of  attitudes  toward  the  world 
in  which  we  live.  Much  of  what  we  have  known  as  our  "way  of  life"  is 
severely  tested,  and  in  some  instances,  is  being  found  inadequate  in 
light  of  today's  needs.  Our  method  of  provisioning  for,  and  administer- 
ing the  Federal  insurance  program  known  as  social  security  is  one  such 
area  of  inadequacy.  For  some  unknown  reason,  we  still  treat  this  plan, 
which  is  nothing  more  than  a  publicly  operated,  privately  funded  re- 
tirement program,  as  if  it  were  simply  another  governmental  dole,  sub- 
ject to  the  application  of  minimal  concern  and  political  expediency. 

I  think  it  is  a  generally  recognized  fact  that  partial  revisions  of  the 
social  security  program  can  no  longer  be  tolerated.  If  the  plan  is  to 
function  successfully  for  millions  of  our  citizens  dependent  upon  its 
benefits,  a  total  restructuring  must  take  place  without  further  delay. 
The  following  data  sets  forth  what  is  felt  could  be  certain  meaningful 
changes  in  the  basic  concept  of  the  law.  While  they  do  not  offer  a 
Utopian  approach  to  the  problem,  consideration  of  these  measures, 
by  this  committee,  should  at  least  provide  a  basis  from  which  some 
answers  may  be  found. 

1.  An  immediate  increase  of  15  percent  in  existing  benefits.  There  is 
little  doubt  that  present  benefits  levels  must  be  increased.  Existing  pay- 
ments, in  most  cases,  fail  to  provide  even  minimal  subsistence  stand- 
ards. It  is  inconceivable  to  expect  25  million  people,  all  totally  depend- 
ent upon  social  security  to  exist  on  incomes  at  or  near  the  poverty  level. 
While  an  immediate  increase  of  15  percent  in  present  benefits  would 
by  no  means  provide  a  complete  answer  to  the  problem,  it  would  at 
least  offer  a  more  responsible  approach  to  this  need. 

The  Pennsylvania  State  Association  of  Mayors,  the  people  it  repre- 
sents, and  our  Nation's  citizens  who  now  receive  social  security  recog- 
nize that  a  15  percent  increase  in  existing  benefits  is  necessary  now. 
They  do  not  concur  with  the  administration's  restrictive  ceiling  of 
10  percent.  They  do  not  agree  that  such  an  increase  will  add  to  infla- 
tionary pressures.  These  people  are  totally  disappointed  and  thor- 
oughly confused  by  the  President's  recent  pronouncement  that  he 
would  veto  any  increase  in  excess  of  10  percent.  They  feel,  as  do  many 
of  our  country's  leading  economists  and  social  experts,  that  a  federally 
enforced  poverty  level  cannot  be  tolerated.  They  feel,  and  rightly  so, 
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that  a  15  percent  increase  will  not  grant  to  each  recipient  an  excess 
of  disposable  income;  rather,  it  will  serve  to  bring  their  meager 
existence  more  in  line  with  their  needs.  In  a  great  many  cases,  it  will 
mean  a  very  basic  difference  between  an  adequate  existence,  or  life  at 
a  near  starvation  level. 

2.  A  revision  of  the  supplemental  earning  ceiling.  At  present  a  re- 
cipient of  social  security  benefits  can  earn  no  more  than  $1,680  annually 
without  forfeiting  a  disproportionate  share  of  those  benefits.  Such  a 
restriction  not  only  imposes  a  severe  hardship  on  those  able  to  sup- 
plement their  retirement,  but  it  also  places  them  in  the  rather  dubious 
position  of  accepting  a  federally  enforced  guardianship,  one  that 
offers  a  substandard  subsistence  with  no  opportunity  to  improve  their 
lot.  The  net  result  legislates  against  individual  initiative  and  self- 
reliance,  at  a  time  when  such  qualities  could  prove  most  valuable,  both 
to  the  recipient  and  our  Nation. 

There  is  no  basis,  in  theory  or  in  fact,  to  the  retention  of  such  a  gross- 
ly restrictive  penalty  feature.  There  are  few  conceivable  reasons  to 
penalize  a  man  or  woman  who  earns  more  than  the  present  allowable 
ceiling  $1,680  yearly.  Such  a  measure  takes  $1  from  the  recipient  for 
every  $2  he  or  she  may  earn,  that  is,  over  the  $1,680.  It  makes  little 
social,  moral,  or  economic  sense  to  prod  a  group  of  people  to  expand 
their  energies  and  utilize  their  time  with  pronouncements  of  useful- 
ness, on  one  side,  and  to  literally  "pick  their  pockets"  once  they  have 
attained  a  degree  of  usefulness. 

A  more  practical  approach  would  be  to  revise  this  penalty  feature  of 
the  program  to  a  ceiling  level  of  at  least  $4,800  before  benefits  would  be 
adversely  affected.  Such  a  revision  would  enable  the  insured  to  main- 
tain a  better  standard  of  existence,  characteristics  that  are  necessary 
but  often  lacking  among  our  able-bodied  senior  citizens  once  their 
initiative  has  been  removed. 

3.  A  reduction  in  the  tax-free  age.  Under  the  tenets  of  the  present  so- 
cial security  law,  the  recipient  may  earn  all  of  which  he  is  capable  with- 
out forfeiture  of  benefits,  once  he  has  reached  72  years  of  age.  I  am 
certain  that  many  of  our  citizens  are  more  than  able  to  support  them- 
selves at  72,  or  even  at  82  years  of  age.  Realistically,  however,  these 
people  comprise  a  minority.  It  would  be  far  more  practical  to  allow 
the  individual  to  begin  such  penalty-free  earnings  at  age  65.  We  be- 
lieve it  should  not  go  beyond  the  age  of  68.  At  this  age,  a  vast  number 
of  professional  and  management  people  who  are  forced  to  retire  by 
company  policy,  could  move  into  similar  areas,  and  continue  their  pro- 
ductivity without  interruption.  It  is  absurd  to  retire  a  lifelong  con- 
tributor to  our  society  at  65  years  of  age,  and  then  force  him  into  fur- 
ther retirement,  as  mandated  by  the  present  law.  If  a  man  or  woman  is 
capable  of  subsidizing  his  social  security  benefits,  he  should  not  be 
penalized  by  virtue  of  this  totally  unjust  measure. 

4.  One  of  the  more  critical  benefits  of  social  security,  but  one  that, 
like  the  rest  of  the  program,  has  been  allowed  to  fall  into  a  state  of 
complete  neglect,  is  the  funeral  and  burial  allowance.  For  many  of  the 
25  million  recipients,  the  present  $255 — this  is  the  top  that  they  can 
receive — burial  payment  represents  their  total  ability  to  pay  the  final 
costs  involved  in  laying  to  rest  themselves  or  their  loved  ones,  many  of 
these  people  don't  have  insurance.  We  have  not  been  able  to  get  to 
the  bottom  of  this  to  find  out  just  what  the  percentage  is,  but  we  know 
that  many  of  these  people  just  do  not  have  insurance  at  all. 
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So  $255,  well,  doesn't  quite  make  sense.  In  today's  inflated  economy, 
few  burial  arrangements  can  be  made  for  less  than  $800  to  $1,000.  The 
present  $255  allowance  simply  resigns  a  portion  of  those  people  to 
the  disgrace  and  humiliation  of  a  pauper's  grave.  This  amount  must  be 
increased  for  the  sake  of  practicality  and  in  the  name  of  humanity. 

We  recommend  here  to  this  committee  that  this  allowance  should 
go  up  to  at  least  $600. 

The  Pennsylvania  State  Mayor's  Association,  acting  in  behalf  of 
the  7  million  people  of  Pennsylvania  that  it  represents,  is  firmly  con- 
vinced that  actions  of  this  committee  cannot  and  must  not  be  swayed 
by  partisan  politics,  administrative  pressure,  or  personal  expediency. 
It  must  act  swifty,  directly,  and  humanely  to  correct  the  tragic  faults 
now  found  in  our  outdated  and  dangerously  inadequate  social  security 
program.  We  realize  that  such  far-reaching  changes  will  not  come 
overnight.  We  also  realize,  however,  that  a  purpose  of  service  to  our 
senior  citizens  must  arise  from  this  committee. 

It  must  overshadow  any  easy  or  piecemeal  answers  that  may  be 
found  in  simply  patching  the  existing  law.  The  time  for  total  revision 
is  long  overdue.  It  must  come  now,  for  many  of  our  senior  citizens 
live  in  a  now  world — in  many  cases,  tomorrow  will  be  a  day  too  late — 
I  urge  this  committee  to  move  in  a  way  that  will  leave  no  doubt  in 
the  minds  of  these  Americans  as  to  whether  or  not  our  Nation  cares. 
We  believe  they  do.  We  feel  sure  that  your  actions  will  prove  your 
concern. 

Now,  before  I  leave  here,  we  have  in  the  State  of  Pennsylvania,  I 
think  the  figure,  to  be  exact,  is  973  mayors  of  borough  associations. 
These  communities  range  from  1,500,  2,000 ;  my  own  community  is  ap- 
proximately 40,000.  It  so  happens  that  these  people  know  us  as  mayors 
and  we  know  them.  They  come  to  us  with  their  problems. 

This  is  one  of  the  main  problems  that  we  decided  to  adopt  here 
about  two  and  a  half  years  ago.  And  I  want  to  tell  one  little  story 
and  I  am  going  to  leave  the  stand  because  our  solicitor  has  a  small 
statement  he  would  like  to  make. 

Two  elderly  women,  nearly  74  years  old,  walked  into  my  office  here 
some  time  ago  and  they  came  to  the  point,  two  of  the  sweetest 
little  old  ladies  I  believe  I  have  ever  had  the  pleasure  of  meeting. 
They  were  hunchbacked,  strictly  on  social  security.  Right  away  coming 
to  the  point  they  said,  "Mr.  Mayor,  we  miss  a  meal  a  day."  I  was 
somewhat  surprised  and  I  looked  and  I  said,  "Well,  may  I  ask  you 
why?" 

"Yes,  you  may,  and  we  will  answer.  We  have  to  pay  for  medicare. 
It  is  $4."  For  the  two  it  was  $8.  "We  have  to  pay  'for  Blue  Cross 
and  Blue  Shield,"  a  special  65,  that  special  65  and  over.  "We  do  not 
know  when  we  are  going  to  get  sick  so  therefore  we  have  to  do  this. 
Therefore  this  is  why  we  miss  a  meal  a  day." 

Well,  it  so  happens  we  have  a  charitable  organization  and  we 
wanted  to  help  them  out  and  they  said,  "No."  They  replied  to  me  by 
stating  "We  are  Americans.  We  have  contributed  to  the  welfare  and 
the  building  of  this  Nation.  We  think  the  Federal  Government  should 
help  us." 

I  concurred  with  them  whole-heartedly.  I  don't  know  how  much 
longer  these  two  little  old  ladies  are  going  to  be  with  us.  I  hope  they 
live  to  be  a  thousand.  But  they  need  help.  And  this  can  be  multiplied 
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by  many,  many,  many  examples.  I  know  you  people  here  on  this  com- 
mittee know  what  is  going  on. 

I  know  you  know  the  needs.  You  have  heard  this  story  so  often 
that  it  is  nothing  new  to  you.  We  ask  you  in  the  name  of  Almighty 
God,  please,  and  we  know  you  will,  do  everything  you  can  to  help  these 
senior  citizens  who  are  in  dire  need.  They  don't  want  welfare.  They 
happen  to  have  a  lot  of  pride,  like  we  do,  all  of  us  here,  and  all  they 
want  is  a  little  help. 

I  thank  you  and  now  Mr.  Kostman  will  make  a  short  statement 
here  if  he  may  be  permitted. 

Mr.  Burke.  All  right.  Please  identify  yourself  for  the  record. 

Mr.  Kostman.  Yes,  sir.  Mr.  Chairman  and  members  of  the  commit- 
tee, my  name  is  Leo  Kostman.  I  am  solicitor  to  the  Mayors'  Association 
of  Pennsylvania.  This  is  a  short  discourse  on  the  human  side  of  social 
security.  This  elucidation  is  poised  toward  the  human  side  of  the 
aged,  in  the  declining  years  after  65  the  life  expectancy  is  short  and 
these  American  citizens,  having  made  their  contributions  to  their 
country,  are  entitled  to  their  last  fling  at  happiness — happiness  in 
having  sufficient  funds  for  food,  shelter,  a  vacation  now  and  then, 
slipping  an  extra  dollar  to  the  grandchild  or  helping  to  pay  for  their 
college  education,  or  making  a  little  better  gift  to  the  newborn  baby, 
or  helping  their  sons  and  daughters,  or  being  able  to  now  and  then 
make  a  contribution  to  their  church  or  charity — the  job  of  giving  is 
most  important  to  them  at  this  time. 

I  purposely  do  not  intend  to  bore  you  with  statistics  for  I  know 
that  you  are  completely  and  adequately  informed.  I  might  say,  how- 
ever, that  the  cost  of  living  has  soared  so  high  over  the  social  security 
benefits  that  actually  these  older  folks  are  now  receiving  less  than 
before  their  previous  raise  in  benefits. 

For  the  homeowner,  the  local  school,  municipal  and  county  taxes 
have  risen  so  high  that  it  is  forcing  these  people  to  give  up  their  homes, 
which  took  a  lifetime  to  purchase,  and  move  into  low-cost  housing  if 
this  is  available.  It  is  my  position  that  these  elders  should  be  allowed 
to  live  comfortably  in  their  social  security  years  and  keep  their  homes 
so  that  their  sons  and  daughters  and  grandchildren  and  friends  could 
and  would  visit  them. 

Idleness — being  put  out  to  pasture — oftentimes  results  in  depres- 
sion, physical  and  mental,  for  these  people  and  if  they  would  be  al- 
lowed to  work  part  time  and  earn  up  to  $4,800  a  year  all  of  these  last 
pleasures  would  be  available  to  them.  This  income  of  course  would  be 
subject  to  the  payment  of  income  tax.  The  know-how  contribution  of 
these  workers  would  be  invaluable  to  employers  and  should  not  be 
allowed  to  die — should  be  available. 

It  is,  therefore,  respectfully  submitted  to  this  committee  that  social 
security  benefits  should  rise  15  percent  and  permitted  earnings  be 
$4,800  per  year  at  age  65.  If  these  suggestions  should  be  adopted  by 
Congress,  it  would  help  stabilize  the  economy  when  needed  for  these 
people,  for  these  people  would  spend  this  additional  money.  I  am  ap- 
preciative of  the  obligations  of  you  Congressmen  in  determining  pri- 
orities, but  it  appears  to  me  that  these  people  should  be  a  top  priority. 

Most  of  the  65'ers  are  of  the  generation  that  began  work  in  the  1920's 
have  no  pensions  and  are  solely  dependent  upon  social  security  and 
food  stamps. 
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Medicare  has  been  an  effective  and  important  development,  now  the 
next  step  is  greater  social  security  benefits  and  an  increase  in  the 
permitted  earning  power.  Old  age  and  its  accompanying  phyiscal  and 
mental  problems  is  sad,  but  when  joined  with  poverty,  it  is  pitiful. 

I  respectfully  submit  this  and  trust  that  your  conclusions  will  be 
favorable  to  this  position.  If  these  realities  have  been  told  to  you 
before,  they  are  sufficiently  imporant  to  bear  repetition. 

Thank  you. 

The  Chairman.  We  appreciate  very  much,  mayor,  you  and  Mr. 
Kostman  bringing  these  statements  to  us.  This  matter  has  been  raised 
so  many,  many  t  imes,  of  the  amount  that  a  person  receiving  social 
security  benefits  can  earn  outside.  You  have  made  the  recommendation 
that  we  raise  the  $1,680  to  $4,800. 

Mr.  Page.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  That  involves  about  seven-tenths  of  1  percent  of 
payroll  or  about  $2%,  $2%  billion. 

Mr.  Conable.  I. think  it  is  closer  to  $2.8  billion. 

The  Chairman.  $2.8  billion  or  whatever  it  is,  but  it  is  about  seven- 
tenths  of  1  percent  of  payroll.  The  committee  could  use  that  percent  of 
payroll  and  that  amount  of  money  and  add  7  percent  across  the 
board  in  increase  in  benefits  to  whatever  figure  the  committee  would 
otherwise  adopt. 

If  the  committee  set  out  to  have  a  ceiling  of  $4,800  on  earnings  and 
a  15-percent  across-the-board  increase,  you  could  leave  your  ceiling 
on  outside  earnings  at  the  present  level  and  convert  the  15  percent 
into  a  22-percent  across-the-board  increase. 

Now,  Mr.  Mayor,  you  are  in  politics  just  like  I  am.  Who  is  it  that 
would  be  the  first  that  we  should  think  about  ?  The  individual  who  is 
incapable  of  work  in  actual  retirement  who  can't  supplement  his  earn- 
ings, or  the  person  who  could,  if  he  wanted  to,  work  full  time,  and 
as  many,  many  people  do  beyond  65,  and  deprive  themselves  of  social 
security  benefits  ? 

I  have  always  thought  that  the  first  responsibility  was  with  respect 
to  those  most  in  need  and  that  would  be  the  individuals  who  could 
not  earn  a  dollar  outside  of  social  security,  but  so  many  people  don't 
recognize  that  when  you  raise  the  outside  earnings  level,  it  costs  as 
much  as  it  does  and  I  just  want  to  put  that  in  the  record. 

Your  suggestion  would  be  the  equivalent  of  a  7  percent  across-the- 
board  increase  in  benefits  and  for  myself,  I  would  much  rather  use 
it  for  an  increase  in  benefits  across  the  board. 

Mr.  Page.  Well,  I  agree  with  you,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  am  in  partial 
agreement,  but  here  is  the  thing,  and  I  am  sure  you  folks  on  this  com- 
mittee and  Congress  as  a  whole  have  given  it  a  lot  of  consideration. 
Assuming  I  draw  $100  a  month  social  security,  and  I  am  allowed  to 
earn  $1,680,  which  is  $130-some  a  month  

The  Chairman.  I  believe  it  is,  $140. 

Mr.  Page.  Whatever  it  figures  out,  and  let's  assume  that  I  have  a 
little  home.  I  have  to  pay  taxes,  interest  rates,  high  costs,  everything 
is  going  up  but  nothing  is  coming  down.  If  I  quit  when  I  earn  $1,680 
then  I  don't  have  any  funds.  But  if  I  am  permitted  to  go — we  have 
recommended  $4,800  but  even  if  we  were  to  permit  these  people,  let's 
say  $3,000  or  $3,600,  anything  to  help  them  because  fear  has  paralyzed 
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a  lot  of  these  people  simply  because  if  they  make  $2  over  they  lose  a 
buck  

The  Chairman.  There  is  a  great  deal  of  misunderstanding,  if  you 
will  pardon  me  for  interrupting  you,  but  a  man  can,  who  is  already 
retired — this  is  an  extreme  example — during  the  months  of  January 
and  February  of  1970,  make  $10,000  a  month  of  $20,000.  All  he  would 
lose  in  the  way  of  a  social  security  benefit  would  be  the  social  security 
benefits  for  the  months  of  January  and  February,  those  2  months. 
After  earning  that  $20,000  in  the  hrst  2  months  of  the  year,  he  can 
resume  drawing  his  social  security  check. 

There  are  many  people  who  think  that  it  is  the  $1,680  a  year  that 
is  the  test.  It  is  actually  the  $140  per  month.  That  is  the  test. 

Mr.  Page.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  So  they  could  be  half-time  retired  and  half-time 
workers  if  they  wanted  to  be  or  one-third  retired  and  two-thirds  work- 
ing or  j  ust  the  reverse. 

Mr.  Kostman.  What  they  mayor  is  getting  at,  Mr.  Chairman,  is 
this:  that  the  taxes  and  the  cost  of  food  and  just  general  necessities 
wouldn't  be  sufficient  if  they  had  to  rely  strictly  on  social  security 
and  the  $1,680.  That  is  not  enough. 

The  Chairman.  But  the  point  is  that  7 0  percent  of  people  on  social 
security  have  no  other  income  and  I  think  it  is  that  70  percent  that 
we  must  think  about  because  the  cost  of  living  is  worse  on  them  than 
it  is  on  the  individual  who  can  make  $1,680  plus  his  social  security 
or  $4,800,  plus  his  social  security.  They  are  the  ones  that  are  in  the 
greatest  need  of  all,  unless,  of  course,  it  is  the  person  who  is  on 
welfare. 

Mr.  Page.  You  know,  Mr.  Chairman,  what  I  am  about  to  say  I 
know  you  believe.  We  have  checked  many  supermarkets  and  you 
know  even  hamburger  used  to  be  39,  49,  59  cents  and  then  it  was  full 
of  fat.  By  the  time  you  cooked  it  you  lost  about  half  of  it.  Now 
it  is  up  to  79  cents.  They  are  not  buying  it.  They  don't  have  the  money. 
Then  they  went  into  wieners  and  then  wieners  got  to  going  up  and,  you 
know,  the  whole  thing  doesn't  make  sense. 

Anyhow,  we  want  to  take  this  opportunity  to  thank  you.  We  appre- 
ciate your  patience  with  us.  In  the  name  of  the  Heavenly  Father, 
help  us  and  help  these  people. 

The  Chairman.  We  are  going  to  do  that. 

Mr.  Page.  We  believe  you. 

The  Chairman.  We  are  going  to  do  that,  Mr.  Mayor.  Did  you  have 
some  question,  Mr.  Conable  ? 

Mr.  Conable.  I  would  hope  as  practical  politicians,  you  gentlemen 
also  know  you  are  telling  us  in  the  name  of  the  Heavenly  Father,  let's 
tax  our  wage  earners  an  additional  amount  in  order  to  do  it.  This 
group  is  not  niggardly  with  its  funds  here  in  Congress,  but  as  practical 
politicians,  you  know  that  we  cannot  simply  be  generous  without  also 
raising  the  money  somewhere.  I  am  a  little  surprised  that  a  practical 
politician  representing  a  group  of  practical  politicians  would  come 
down  here  and  give  us  a  statement  using  the  words  "reality"  and 
"common  sense"  and  words  of  this  sort,  and  not  mention  in  any  way 
the  way  in  which  we  are  supposed  to  raise  the  money  that  is  to  be 
used  to  benefit  admittedly  a  very  worthy  class  of  people. 
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Mr.  Kostman.  Mr.  Congressman,  our  position  is  this :  that  even  if 
the  younger  do  have  to  pay  a  little  more,  these  older  folks,  being  sub- 
stantially 25  million  in  number,  and  I  don't  know  what  number  need 
this  social  security,  their  necessity  and  their  priority  in  our  life  is  that 
important  that  we  are  willing  to  risk  increased  taxes. 

Raising  taxes  is  secondary.  You  have  to  keep  them  living. 

Mr.  Con  able.  I  am  sure  that  you  won't  tell  folks  you  came  down 
here  to  Washington  to  advocate  a  tax  increase. 

Mr.  Kostman.  Why  not  ? 

Mr.  Conable.  You  will  tell  them  you  came  down  here  to  advocate 
a  benefit  increase. 

Mr.  Kostman.  No ;  we  will  tell  them  the  whole  story. 

Mr.  Conable.  Fine.  You  haven't  told  the  whole  story  to  this  com- 
mittee but,  you  see,  we  do  have  to  consider  the  other  side  also.  Now, 
for  instance,  a  15 -percent  increase  would  be  an  additional  $2  billion 
beyond  what  a  10-percent  increase  would  be  and  you  understand 
therefore,  that  it  would  involve  a  greater  increase  in  payroll  taxes 
on  your  younger  people  too. 

Now,  I  am  not  saying  that  this  committee  will  go  for  one  figure  or 
another,  but  please  be  sure  you  understand  the  entire  picture.  You 
know  that  we  can't  simply  produce  benefits  by  printing  money  any 
more  than  you  as  mayor  can  do  that. 

Mr.  Kostman.  That  is  right. 

Mr.  Page.  That  is  right. 

Mr.  Kostman.  We  know  that. 

Mr.  Conable.  You  realize  we  have  to  balance  the  greatest  good  for 
the  greatest  number  of  people  just  as  you  do  in  your  communities. 

Mr.  Kostman.  I  think  the  American  public  today  is  fully  informed 
that  if  they  want  additional  benefits  for  additional  services  it  has  to 
come  by  way  of  increased  taxes. 

Mr.  Page.  There  is  no  question  about  this  statement  and  you  are 
a  million  percent  right,  absolutely  and  positively. 

But  if  it  has  to  be,  then  these  younger  people  that  are  young  today 
that  will  be  taxed  a  little  bit  more,  one  day,  if  the  good  Lord  is  willing 
to  spare  them,  they  too  are  going  to  hit  the  rolls  and  it  will  be  to  their 
benefit.  So  therefore,  we  had  to  pay  whatever  we  had  to  pay  and 
they  will  have  to  pay  because  everything  is  going  up  and  nothing  is 
coming  down. 

Mr.  Conable.  I  understand  the  point  you  made  also,  about  how 
people  don't  want  to  go  on  welfare,  and  that  is  a  very  legitimate  point 
and  the  psychology  of  this  is  important,  I  agree.  I  think  you  must 
understand  that  the  tax  that  finances  social  security  benefits  is  regres- 
sive compared  to  our  general  income  taxes  in  that  it  is  collected  first  of 
all  only  from  those  who  work  and  not  from  taxpayers  generally. 

Mr.  Page.  That  is  right. 

Mr.  Conable.  Also  that  it  is  collected  on  a  limited  wage  base  and 
not  from  the  entire  wage  base  and  therefore,  it  is  not  as  fair  a  way 
of  financing  benefits  for  the  aged  as  some  program  that  would  come 
from  the  general  taxpayer. 

Now,  some  people  would  come  from  that  to  the  conclusion  that  we 
should  chuck  the  whole  social  security  system  and  go  to  a  direct 
system  of  benefits  financed  out  of  the  General  Treasury.  I  think  that 
you  are  going  to  have  trouble  though  if  you  do  that  in  your  relationship 
with  those  people  who  have  paid  for  years  into  social  security  on  the 
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assumption  that  they  were  making  an  investment  in  their  future  and 
not  just  paying  another  tax. 

So  you  must  understand  we  have  some  philosophical  questions 
here,  not  simply  related  to  the  generosity  of  this  committee  or  of  the 


Mr.  Kostman.  I  noticed  the  other  day  in  the  New  York  Times  that 
the  budget  of  New  York  City  is  $8.3  million,  $1.5  going  for  welfare, 
which  in  my  opinion  is  disgraceful  and  it  is  a  terrible  problem  for  a 
city  to  have  to  put  up  with  that  kind  of  a  situation  and  I  think  that 
is  a  problem  of  the  Congress  too,  and  I  think  President  Nixon's  pro- 
gram of  trying  to  get  people  to  work  instead  of  being  on  welfare  is 
vital  and  something  should  be  done  about  it. 

The  Chairman.  Our  analysis  of  the  situation,  if  you  will  pardon 
me,  Mr.  Conable,  through  the  study  made  by  the  State  welfare,  HEW, 
and  the  General  Accounting  Office  is  that  the  numbers  on  AFODC  in 
New  York  City  during  the  period  of  3  years,  1966,  1967,  and  1968 
more  than  doubled  in  numbers  and  that  better  than  10  percent  of 
those  receiving  welfare  payments  were  ineligible  for  welfare  pay- 
ments at  a  cost  of  about  $70  million  a  year,  half  to  the  city  and  State 
and  half  to  the  Federal  Government.  I  think  it  is  badly  administered. 

Mr.  Page.  Gentlemen,  you  have  a  problem  On  your  hands  and  we 
wish  you  well  and  the  best.  You  have  a  problem  to  wrestle  with. 
We  wish  you  all  the  luck  in  the  world. 

The  Chairman.  I  think  maybe  you  mayors  have  some  problems 
too,  and  we  wish  you  the  best  of  luck  with  yours. 

Mr.  Page.  Thank  you  very  kindly,  and  thank  you  for  permitting  us 
to  appear  before  you. 

The  Chairman.  Thank  you  so  much. 

Our  next  witness  is  Mrs.  Mendelson,  who  has  been  before  the  com- 
mittee in  the  past.  Mrs.  Mendelson,  if  it  is  agreeable  with  you,  would 
you  let  us  go  over  and  respond  to  this  quorum  call.  You  wait  in  the 
room  and  we  will  hear  you  and  your  entire  statement. 

We  might  have  to  interrupt  you  if  we  started  now. 

Just  sit  down  there.  We  will  be  right  back  in  just  a  few  minutes. 

(A  brief  recess  was  taken.) 

Mr.  Burke  (presiding).  The  committee  will  now  hear  Mrs.  Mendel- 
son. I  wish  to  apologize  for  the  delay,  but  quorum  calls  we  have  to 
answer. 

STATEMENT  OF  MRS.  MARY  ADELAIDE  MENDELSON,  IN  BEHALF 
OF  WELFARE  FEDERATION  OF  CLEVELAND;  AND  WILLIAM 
HARPER,  VICE  CHAIRMAN,  NURSING  HOME  COMMITTEE 

Mr.  Harper.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  am  William  Harper,  director  of  pub- 
lic affairs  for  the  East  Ohio  Gas  Co.  in  Cleveland,  a  former  special 
agent  of  the  FBI,  and  I  am  here  today  in  my  capacity  as  vice  chair- 
man of  the  Nursing  Home  Committee  of  the  Welfare  Federation  of 
Cleveland.  The  federation  is  a  nonprofit  organization  whose  function 
is  to  plan  and  coordinate  the  health  and  welfare  efforts  of  both  public 
and  private  agencies  for  the  Metropolitan  Cleveland  area  and  several 
adjoining  counties. 

We  have  asked  Mrs.  Mendelson,  our  staff  consultant,  who  has  done 
the  investigation  for  our  committee,  to  present  our  testimony. 
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Mr.  Burke.  Thank  you. 

Mrs.  Mendelson.  Mr.  Chairman,  we  are  grateful  for  this  opportu- 
nity to  express  to  Congress  the  depth  of  our  concern  about  the  admin- 
istration of  the  Federal  nursing  home  program. 

For  our  purposes  we  define  the  Federal  nursing  home  program  as  in- 
clusive of  (1)  direct  money  payments  to  patients  under  title  I,  (2) 
intermediate  care  provided  under  title  XI,  (3)  medicare  under  title 
XVIII,  and  (4)  medicaid  under  title  XIX. 

It  is  our  conviction  that  the  nursing  home  program,  regardless  of 
the  title  under  which  it  falls,  is  so  abysmally  administered  by  the  re- 
sponsible levels  of  Government  that  the  result  evidences  traversty  on 
congressional  intent,  ignorance  of  basic  necessary  information,  unen- 
forced standards,  outrageous  waste  of  public  money,  and  even  cor- 
ruption and  fraud.  As  though  this  were  not  enough  the  grossly  de- 
ficient administration  of  the  nursing  home  program  leads  inevitably 
to  visible,  tragic  signs  of  wantonly  poor  care. 

Congress  no  doubt  believed  it  was  protecting  the  program  when  it 
insisted  upon  certain  minimal  standards  regulating  health  care.  (Con- 
gress has,  for  example,  required  the  presence  of  a  full-time  RN  in 
order  to  qualify  a  nursing  home  to  furnish  skilled  nursing  care.) 
Even  the  amount  of  money  reimbursed  nursing  homes  has  increased 
throughout  the  country  in  the  past  years  with  some  States  assisted 
by  the  Federal  matching  formula  paying  reasonable  costs.  Yet,  in 
spite  of  these  purported  improvements,  a  special  Associated  Press 
5-day  series  by  James  Polk  released  in  September  1969  described  the 
horrors  surrounding  the  nursing  care  being  purveyed  throughout  the 
country.  And  in  the  same  month,  in  two  different  Cleveland  homes,  one 
on  medicare  and  the  other  on  medicaid,  two  patients  burned  to  death 
within  24  hours  of  one  another.  The  confused  stories  which  attempt 
to  explain  such  disregard  for  life  in  the  end  furnish  one  fundamental 
explanation :  a  shortage  of  attendants — a  device  used  to  increase 
profits. 

We  have  all  heard  the  explanations  for  poor  care  and  neglect  roll 
easily  from  the  lips  of  nursing  home  partisans.  "Give  us  standards  and 
give  us  money  to  pay  for  those  standards  and  we  will  do  the  job," 
they  say.  But  why  then  are  even  minimal  standards  not  enforced  ?  Why 
has  a  reasonable  cost  reimbursement  formula  led  to  little  more  than 
the  building  of  newer,  larger,  carpeted  facilities  to  furnish  more  peo- 
ple with  the  same  poor  care  and  neglect  that  accompanied  the  lower 
rates  ?  The  Nursing  Home  Committee  of  the  Welfare  Federation,  ob- 
serving the  overt  signs  of  a  profitable  business  and  the  failure  of  Gov- 
ernment to  close  homes  in  spite  of  numerous  violations  even  of  a  seri- 
ous nature,  has  concluded  that  the  nursing  home  program  is  so  poorly 
administered  as  to  have  encouraged  irresponsible  people  to  enter  the 
nursing  home  business.  So  long  as  the  administration  of  the  program 
permits  people  to  cheat  willfully  with  public  money,  many  of  those  in 
control  of  homes  will  see  nothing  morally  wrong  with  watering  the 
stew,  cutting  the  number  of  attendants,  failing  to  supply  toilet  paper 
or  soap,  padding  costs  for  services  not  rendered,  or  enjoying  kickbacks. 

It  is  time  to  stop  arguing  about  the  standards  and  enforce  what 
we  have;  time  to  stop  crying  that  nursing  homes  are  not  making 
money  and  use  wisely  the  money  appropriated;  and  time  to  look 
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f  orthrightly  at  how  Government  actually  administers  its  billion-dollar 
Federal  tax-supported  program. 

At  the  Federal  level,  the  picture  indeed  is  discouraging.  A  single 
office  in  HEW,  staffed  with  three  people,  has  been  expected  to  cope 
with  the  $500  million  medicaid  program.  There  are  so  few  Federal 
auditors  that  in  Ohio  they  are  still  auditing  1966  Federal  medical 
assistance  payments;  the  audit  sample  is  so  small  that  it  is  virtually 
impossible  to  catch  many  of  the  numerous  errors;  and,  we  are  told 
by  our  own  State  health  department  that  those  errors  which  are  de- 
tected are  frequently  forgiven. 

Nor  does  the  administration  of  medicare  fare  any  better.  With  the 


social  security  office  last  year  had  only  10  investigators  to  check  abuses 
in  all  of  the  social  security  programs  throughout  the  country. 

The  situation  is  even  graver  in  the  area  of  money  payments  dis- 
bursed under  title  I  directly  to  the  patient  at  a  nursing  home  address. 
No  level  of  government  appears  to  have  exercised  any  responsibility 
to  see  that  these  payments  are  properly  applied.  As  a  result  these  direct 
money  payments  have  provided  an  extra  bonus  of  funds  to  the  nursing 
home  operator  without  fear  of  the  snooping  eyes  of  a  medicaid  auditor. 
These  direct  payments  easily  allow  admitting  more  patients  than  the 
licensed  capacity ;  and  this  enables  patients  to  be  placed  in  the  home 
without  any  of  the  normal  protections,  such  as  medical  review,  or 
authorization  prior  to  placement.  Direct  money  payments  are,  in 
short,  an  easy  way  to  duck  even  Government's  minimal  controls. 

HEW  has  guardedly  agreed  that  it  is  solely  dependent  upon  the 
State  agencies ;  and  these  agencies  are  in  turn  pressured  by  an  industry 
which  seeks  a  minimum  of  standards,  with  a  maximum  reimbursement, 
and  as  little  enforcement  of  the  minimum  standards  as  possible.  So  in 
State  after  State  one  expose  follows  upon  another,  some  telling  only 
of  the  human  misery  resulting  from  unenforced  regulations,  others 
hinting  at  the  drain  of  public  money  for  questioned  services.  Such 
reports  have  presently  climaxed  as  a  national  scandal  with  an  esti- 
mated loss  of  public  money  in  the  millions  of  dollars. 

While  the  various  administrative  agencies  argue  over  which  one 
is  responsible,  and  behave  like  silent  partners,  the  nursing  home 
operators  sap  the  intent  of  the  licensure  regulations.  They  cut  all 
corners  to  shave  costs.  Patient  care  is  the  forgotten  part  of  the  nursing 
home  operation. 

Not  content  with  cost  cutting  as  a  method  of  increasing  income, 
operators  have  devised  methods  of  bilking  the  public  directly  by  steal- 
ing a  dollar  here  and  a  dollar  there.  There  are  instances,  of  course, 
where  the  amounts  are  significant.  We  know  of  one  home,  for  example, 
where  $2,090  was  paid  for  a  patient  after  he  left  the  home ;  and  when 
the  State  was  advised  of  the  error  and  presumed  to  subtract  a  refund 
in  that  amout,  it,  in  fact,  sent  the  nursing  home  operator  an  additional 
$2,090,  a  further  error  promptly  overlooked  by  the  enriched  nursing 
home  operator.  This  may  be  a  rare  case.  In  general,  the  amounts  are 
seldom  so  much  from  any  one  source  as  to  be  easily  uncovered,  or,  if 
found,  to  be  considered  a  sufficient  crime  to  warrant  prosecution. 

Like  the  numbers  racket,  a  dime  from  this  person  and  a  dime  from 
that  hardly  seems  like  much  money,  but  added  up  it  has  amounted  to 
billions.  So  with  the  nursing  home  racket,  a  small  amount  from  this 
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patient,  and  some  from  another,  adds  up  to  the  millions  estimated  as 
wasted.  In  one  small  nursing  home  in  a  single  month  23  percent  of  the 
public  money  was,  unbeknownst  to  the  Government,  obtained  improp- 
erly but  in  such  small  amounts  that,  when  detected,  it  could  be  con- 
sidered bookkeeping  errors.  Not  until  the  known  total  was  added  up 
did  the  true  proportion  of  the  loss  come  to  light,  and  the  potential  for 
losses  in  the  millions  can  be  assessed  only  by  adding  up  the  seemingly 
insignificant  dollars  and  cents. 

We  have  here  a  number  of  printouts.  These  are  transcripts  of 
amounts  paid  under  Government  programs  for  patients  in  nursing 
homes.  A  review  of  these  printouts  will  show  some  of  the  methods 
which  have  been  used  successfully  in  different  homes  to  obtain  public 
funds  improperly.  Although  the  selection  of  printouts  to  examine  was 
random,  each  one  reveals  at  least  one  error  in  payments. 

What  do  the  printouts  disclose  ? 

Money  gained  from  unrevealed  private  resources  belonging  to  the 
patient  but  claimed  by  the  operator,  such  as  understated  social  security 
pensions,  payments  never  mentioned  from  families,  private  pensions 
and  bank  accounts  unknown  to  the  medicaid  office — situations  some- 
times referred  to  in  Ohio  and  in  other  States  as  "money  under  the 
table." 

Money,  small  in  amount,  for  the  patient's  own  personal  expense 
never  turned  over  to  the  patient — a  common  practice  in  many  States. 

Money  accrued  from  retroactive  social  security  widow's  pension  pay- 
ments, sometimes  amounting  to  several  hundreds  of  dollars,  not  dis- 
closed to  the  medicaid  department. 

Money,  small  individual  amounts,  stolen  from  the  medicare  insur- 
ance premiums  sent  by  the  State  to  the  nursing  home  and  never  sent  on 
to  medicare. 

Money  accrued  from  medicaid  per  diem  payments  by  falsifying  the 
dates  of  discharge  for  patients. 

Money  in  the  form  of  lump  sum  veteran's  pension  and  social  security 
benefits,  sometimes  over  a  thousand  dollars,  drained  off  by  a  nursing 
home  operator  while  public  money  continues  to  come  for  the  patient. 

Money  from  medicaid  payments  continuing  to  come  for  patients  long 
since  departed;  and  while  such  payments  are  often  found  and  then 
ultimately  returned,  they  amount  at  minimum  to  interest  free  loans 
from  public  funds  to  the  nursing  home. 

Money  from  social  security  checks  cashed  after  departure  of  the 
beneficiary. 

In  the  case  of  medicare,  the  printouts  disclose  these  facts : 
The  required  $50  deductible  for  medical  insurance  not  being  met 
before  medicaid  begins  to  absorb  the  coinsurance. 

The  required  $40  deductible  for  health  insurance  not  paid  for  hos- 
pital stays. 

Medicaid  reimbursing  for  the  extended  care  coinsurance  without  de- 
duction for  incomes  from  social  security,  pensions  or  money  payment 
benefits. 

Families  billed  for  medicare  coinsurance  and  deductibles  when  the 
bills  are  actually  paid  by  medicaid — a  practice  mentioned  in  the  Cali- 
fornia attorney  general's  expose  on  Medi-Cal  malpractices. 

Medicare  and  medicaid  payments  made  to  two  purveyors  of  serv- 
ices— hospitals  and  nursing  homes — for  the  same  days  of  service  for 
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the  same  patient — a  practice  occurring  in  Ohio  even  though  unlawful, 
and  similarly  found  in  other  States. 

Medicare  information  on  billings  is  treated  as  confidential,  in  some 
instances  not  even  available  to  families.  Thus,  we  have  not  had  access 
to  crucial  information.  What  we  have  found  is  taken  from  medicaid 
sources  and  information  from  families  subjected  to  double  billings. 
Moreover,  in  the  few  instances  where  the  intermediary  has  been  coop- 
erative, we  have  learned  that  medicare  records  and  hospital  records  do 
not  correspond ;  that  doctors  who  have  never  seen  the  patient  are  reim- 
bursed ;  and  that  extended  care  has  covered  physical  therapy  for  days 
when  patients  were  not  present. 

The  printouts  also  disclose  duplicate  payments  and  payment  for 
'services  not  rendered: 

Duplicate  payments,  a  common  complaint  in  other  States  where 
there  have  been  investigations,  made,  for  example,  for  ambulance 
trips  which  either  are  not  taken  or  are  billed  for  a  trip  at  one  time  and 
rebilled  again  at  a  later  date. 

Duplicate  payments  to  physicians  made  for  the  same  date  of  service 
to  the  same  patient. 

A  $50  deductible  paid  more  than  once. 

An  independent  laboratory  being  reimbursed  in  the  thousands  of 
dollars  for  services  seemingly  neither  ordered  nor  used. 

Drugs  furnished  to  patients  over  a  period  of  several  years  with  no 
examination  by  a  physician. 

Drug  billed  for  patients  not  even  present  in  the  home. 

What  about  kickbacks  ? 

We  are  not  going  to  find  kickbacks  recorded  on  any  official  record. 
Nevertheless,  kickbacks  are  talked  of  regularly  as  a  common  practice 
in  Ohio  as  in  other  States.  The  printouts  do  disclose  that  a  certain  few 
drugstores  are  favored  with  a  constant  flow  of  business  in  spite  of  their 
distance  from  the  homes  being  "serviced."  We  also  note  that  certain 
few  ambulance  companies  are  similarly  favored  in  spite  of  their  dis- 
tance from  the  home.  There  are  records  of  different  charges  to  different 
patients  for  the  same  length  trip.  It  is  also  apparent  that  there  are 
favorite  nursing  home  physicians,  or  a  particular  independent  labora- 
tory servicing  a  great  many  nursing  homes.  These  are  conditions  which 
suggest  that  what  we  have  been  told  regarding  kickbacks  may  well  be 
true. 

These  findings  form  a  rather  impressive  list  of  activities,  few  of 
which  involve  single  losses  of  large  numbers  of  dollars,  easy  to  detect, 
but  all  of  which  together  comprise  a  sizable  sum  of  money  accumulated 
for  the  vendors  of  services  and  not  for  the  benefit  of  the  patients. 

While  these  assaults  on  the  public's  funds  continue,  where  are  the 
governmental  administrators  of  the  public  dollars? 

We  have  sought  the  answer  through  questions  posed  to  HEW,  re- 
layed through  the  staffs  of  the  House  Ways  and  Means  Committee 
and  the  House  Subcommittee  on  Intergovernmental  Relations.  Re- 
sponses from  Secretary  Cohen  a  year  ago,  and  more  recently  from  Sec- 
retary Finch,  gave  assurance  the  HEW  is  aware  of  the  problems  and 
shares  our  concern.  Yet  these  assurances  have  not  been  evidenced  in 
any  concrete  action. 

Thus,  in  May,  1969,  Secretary  Finch  described  HEW's  attitude  by 
agreeing  that  the  program  under  title  XIX  is  a  State-administered 
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rogram;  and  he  added  that  "Federal  financial  participation  in  a 
tate's  program  is  dependent  upon  approval  of  the  State's  medical 
assistance  plan  as  conforming  to  the  outline  of  benefits  and  adminis- 
trative provisions  contained  in  the  law.  Each  State  is  expected  to  carry 
out  the  terms  of  its  plan  in  an  economical  and  efficient  manner."  Our 
own  investigation  has  demonstrated,  we  believe,  that  any  expectation 
for  the  State's  behavior  remains  only  an  expectation.  There  is  present- 
ly no  alternative  but  to  watch  helplessly  the  uneconomical  waste  and 
inefficient  administration  of  millions  of  dollars. 

In  light  of  all  we  have  learned,  it  is  our  hope,  and  recommendation, 
that: 

1.  Congress  should  demand  that  HEW  view  its  role  as  more  aggres- 
sive; that  HEW,  when  convinced  that  the  States  are  not  carrying 
out  the  terms  of  their  plans  in  an  economical  and  efficient  manner,  take 
effective  steps  to  protect  Federal  funds  and  the  U.S.  citizens  who  have 
been  put  away  in  nursing  homes.  It  is  about  time  that  the  Federal 
Government  recognize  the  value  of  tax  dollars  and  protect  its  citizens' 
lives  by  properly  administering  its  multimillion-dollar  nursing  home 
programs. 

2.  The  Federal  Government  should  institute  its  own  auditing  sys- 
tem, one  which  includes  a  field  audit,  unannounced,  at  nursing  home 
premises  on  a  random  basis  to  determine  if  care  purchased  is  in  fact 
being  furnished,  and  is  in  fact  the  kind  and  quality  needed. 

3.  HEW  should  require  States  and  intermediaries  to  disregard  bills 
submitted  after  a  defined  period  of  time.  Under  present  practice  a 
year  or  more  may  elapse  before  all  services  provided  a  medicaid  re- 
cipient are  known.  No  audit  can  catch  the  utilization  of  services  under 
this  policy. 

4.  Social  security  should  tighten  its  surveillance  policies  when  a 
recipient's  address  is  the  same  as  a  nursing  home.  The  nursing  home 
population  is  unique :  these  are  old,  senile,  confused  people  who  cannot 
protect  their  own  money;  and  a  majority  do  not  have  families  to  help 
or  protect  them.  By  treating  these  citizens  as  though  they  were  healthy 
65-year-olds  with  a  temporary  disability,  the  Government  has  made  it 
possible  for  the  nursing  home  operators  to  develop  a  number  of  ways 
of  taking  their  money. 

5.  The  Federal  Government  should  prohibit  the  use  of  the  direct 
money  payments,  other  than  for  personal  expense  money.  There  is  no 
justification  for  this  method  of  payment.  We  already  have  a  system  of 
vendor  payments  which  recognizes  the  nature  of  the  nursing  home 
population  and  acknowledges  that  the  Government  is  contracting  for 
the  purchase  of  care  for  persons  physically,  emotionally,  mentally  and 
finanically  unable  to  handle  their  own  affairs.  Full  use  of  vendor  pay- 
ments would  place  dierct  accountability  on  the  nursing  home  operator. 

6.  The  Federal  Government  should  view  the  transgressions  of  nurs- 
ing home  operators  as  indictable  crimes.  HEW  must  accumulate  data 
and  document  facts  so  that  the  Justice  Department  can  prosecute  cases 
of  alleged  fraud.  The  present  practice  of  requesting  the  State  agency 
to  investigate  an  alleged  abuse  after  which  the  State  agency,  at  best, 
requests  a  repayment  of  the  money,  has  proved  to  be  a  total  failure. 

It  is  not  a  satisfactory  solution  to  state,  as  Secretary  Finch  has  to 
us,  that  "the  Medical  Services  Administration  and  the  Social  Security 
Administration  are  not  only  fully  aware  of  your  concerns,  but  share 
them,"  and  that  "They  have  taken  and  will  continue  to  take  such  steps, 
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within  their  authority,  as  are  required  to  insure  that  the  greatest  pro- 
tection is  provided  the  individual."  The  evidence  of  abuse  is  too 
grievous  and  the  financial  loss  too  great  to  tolerate  continued  excuses. 
It  is  time  for  HEW  to  be  given  the  necessary  authority,  or  to  be 
goaded  into  using  the  authority  it  denies  possessing,  so  that  the 
"greatest  protection"  will  in  fact  be  provided  to  the  individual  and,  as 
well,  to  the  taxpayer. 
Thank  you. 

The  Chairman.  Mrs.  Mendelson,  all  of  us  appreciate  your  coming 
back  to  the  committee,  I  am  sure,  and  making  this  statement.  You  have 
been  very  helpful  to  us  in  the  past,  calling  these  matters  to  our  atten- 
tion. Like  you,  I  am  concerned  that  they  continue  to  exist.  We  did  one 
thing  in  the  1967  amendments,  you  will  recall.  We  did  require  the 
licensing  of  these  nursing  homes  by  the  States.  You  remember  that 
provision  of  the  act  ? 

Mrs.  Mendelson.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  Have  you  observed  whether  or  not  that  has  been  of 
any  help  at  all  in  preventing  some  of  these  things  that  have  occurred 
in  the  past  or  improving  the  care  of  the  people  ? 

Mrs.  Mendelson.  Well,  Mr.  Chairman,  are  you  speaking  of  licensing 
of  the  home  or  the  licensing  of  the  administrators  ? 

The  Chairman.  Of  the  administrators. 

Mrs.  Mendelson.  I  think  we  have  run  into  an  awful  lot  of  trouble 
about  the  licensing  of  the  administrators.  I  can  speak  for  Ohio  and  I  am 
told  that  this  is  happening  in  other  States.  In  some  States,  such 
as  Ohio,  the  State  legislators  have  been  convinced  to  kill  the  proposed 
legislation  with  the  expectation  that  Congress  will  in  fact  remove  that 
provision  from  the  present  social  security  law. 

Where  it  has  passed,  it  is  my  understanding  that  the  boards  are 
composed  of  a  majority  of  nursing  home  operators  which  means  that 
they  are  going  to  keep  the  requirements  for  licensing  the  administrators 
at  a  minimum. 

Without  having  knowledge  of  all  of  the  50  States,  I  would  say  off- 
hand, I  haven't  heard  that  it  has  done  any  good. 

The  Chairman.  It  certainly  hasn't  in  your  State  because  

Mrs.  Mendelson.  It  isn't  even  there.  We  are  one  of  the  States  that 
killed  it,  as  I  believe  did  Tennessee,  and  so  on. 

The  Chairman.  Mr.  Burke. 

Mr.  Burke,  Prior  to  your  arrival  here,  Mr.  Chairman,  Mrs.  Mendel- 
son mentioned  some  printouts  there  and  I  was  wondering  if  these 
printouts  were  available  for  the  staff  study. 

Mrs.  Mendelson.  I  can't  leave  them  in  which  I  presently  have  them. 

Mr.  Burke.  I  don't  mean  to  read  them.  I  think  you  might  have  them 
ready  for  presentation  to  the  staff. 

Mrs.  Mendelson.  The  problem  with  them  in  their  present  form, 
Mr.  Burke,  is  that  they  serve  really  no  purpose  unless  they  are  some- 
what interpreted.  I  mean,  in  other  words,  there  are  numbers  

The  Chairman.  Off  the  record. 

(Discussion  off  the  record.) 

Mr.  Burke  (presiding).  Have  you  any  questions,  Mr.  Conable? 
Mr.  Conarle.  No. 

Mr.  Burke.  That  concludes  the  hearing  for  today  and  the  committee 
adjourns  now  to  meet  at  10  a.m.  Friday  morning. 

(Whereupon,  at  4  p.m.  the  committee  adjourned  to  reconvene  at  10 
a.m.,  Friday,  October  24, 1969. ) 
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House  of  Representatives, 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means, 

Washington,  D.C. 
The  committee  met  at  10  a.m.,  pursuant  to  notice,  in  the  commit- 
tee room,  Longworth  House  Office  Building,  Hon.  Wilbur  D.  Mills 
(chairman  of  the  committee)  presiding. 
The  Chairman.  The  committee  will  please  be  in  order. 
Our  first  witness  this  morning  is  Mr.  Megel. 
Mr.  Megel? 

STATEMENT  OF  CAEL  J.  MEGEL,  DIRECTOR  OP  LEGISLATION, 
AMERICAN  FEDERATION  OF  TEACHERS  ( AFL-CIO) 

Mr.  Megel.  Thank  you. 

The  Chairman.  If  you  will  identify  yourself  for  our  record  by 
giving  us  your  name,  address,  and  capacity  in  which  you  appear,  we 
will  be  glad  to  recognize  you,  sir. 

Mr.  Megel.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman. 

My  name  is  Carl  J.  Megel.  I  am  the  legislative  representative  of 
the  American  Federation  of  Teachers,  a  national  teachers  union  of 
more  than  170,000  classroom  teachers  affiliated  with  the  AFL-CIO. 

Our  organization  embraces  more  than  800  teacher  locals,  including 
locals  in  Hawaii,  Alaska,  Canal  Zone,  the  Department  of  Defense 
Overseas  Dependent  Schools  and  the  Department  of  Interior  Indian 
Schools. 

The  American  Federation  of  Teachers  exercises  a  great  concern 
in  the  Social  Security  Act  with  particular  emphasis  on  amendments 
for  its  improvement  and  its  extension.  It  is  evident  that  Congressmen, 
too.  share  this  concern  as  evidenced  by  the  large  number  of  amend- 
ments which  have  been  introduced  during  the  first  session  of  the  91st 
Congress.. 

Nationwide,  more  than  90  million  persons  will  have  earnings  from 
work  covered  by  social  security  in  1969.  Moreover,  more  than  $2  bil- 
lion is  now  being  paid  in  social  security  benefits  to  some  23  million 
Americans.  Nevertheless,  several  million  workers,  are  ineligible  to 
avail  themselves  of  any  social  security  benefits  whatsoever. 

The  concern  of  the  American  Federation  of  Teachers  is  threefold : 

First,  to  seek  improvements  for  those  teachers  who  are  now  covered 
by  social  security. 

Second,  to  secure  the  benefits  of  medicare  for  those  teachers  who 
are  not  now  covered  by  social  security. 

Third,  to  correct  existing  inequities  in  the  present  system. 
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First :  Teachers  now  covered  by  social  security :  It  must  be  remem- 
bered that  the  original  Social  Security  Act  excluded  teachers  from  its 
provisions.  After  years  of  petitioning  by  many  organizations  including 
the  American  Federation  of  Teachers  and  the  AFL-CIO,  social 
security  coverage  was  extended  to  teachers  in  the  middle  1950's,  nearly 
20  years  after  the  enactment  of  the  original  Social  Security  Act. 

As  a  result  of  this  extension,  teacners  in  37  States  now  participate 
in  and  share  the  benefits  of  social  security.  Certain  of  these  teachers 
especially  those  teaching  in  the  more  affluent  States  have  been  granted 
State  or  local  pension  supplementation  in  addition  to  existing  social 
security  benefits.  Unfortunately  a  number  of  States  provide  inadequate 
State  or  local  pension  supplementation  with  the  result  that  social  se- 
curity becomes  for  these  teachers  in  these  States  practically  their  total 
retirement  program. 

In  spite  of  certain  improvements,  we  have  failed  to  provide  sufficient 
retirement  income  to  permit  American  teachers  to  enjoy  the  security 
and  dignity  to  which  they  are  entitled  after  a  lifetime  of  work.  The 
goal  of  our  social  security  system  should  be  to  assure  a  standard  of 
comfort,  decency,  and  dignity  in  old  age.  Instead,  there  are  thousands 
of  retired  teachers  who  today  are  living  in  abject  poverty  because  their 
State  or  local  pension  systems  were  totally  inadequate. 

Accordingly,  we  support  H.R.  14430  which  provides  two  20-percent 
across-the-board  increases  in  social  security  benefits.  The  first  increase 
would  be  effective  January  1, 1970.  The  second  increase  would  be  effec- 
tive Januarv  1.  1972.  Further,  we  support  the  minimum  income  in- 
crease and  the  merger  of  plan  A  and  plan  B  of  medicare  as  outHped 
in  the  proposal. 

Teachers  have  found  State  legislators  reluctant  to  grant  increased 
State  teacher  benefits  once  teachers  were  provided  with  social  security 
coverage.  In  many  cases,  cost-of-living  increases  not  only  have  greatly 
exceeded  any  State  teacher  pension  increases  but  have  actually  eaten 
into  the  existing  pension  incomes.  For  this  reason,  the  20-percent  in- 
crease effective  as  of  January  1970  constitutes  little  more  than  a  catch- 
up program. 

Additionally,  under  the  present  law  minimum  benefits  are  slightly 
more  than  $80  per  month.  Yet,  in  1915,  a  Civil  War  veteran  received 
a  pension  of  $72  per  month  from  the  U.S.  Government.  The  compari- 
sons are  quite  obvious,  and  show  the  great  need  for  upward  adjust- 
ments at  all  levels. 

We  support  the  merger  of  plan  A  and  plan  B  of  medicare  as  out- 
lined in  the  proposal.  So  doing  would  eliminate  supplementary  medi- 
cal insurance  premiums  and  provide  for  financing  both  hospital  and 
medical  insurance  programs  through  contributions  of  employers,  em- 
ployees, and  the  self-employed,  and  a  matching  contribution  by  the 
Federal  Government. 

Second.  Teachers  not  covered  by  social  security:  Our  second  con- 
cern relates  to  those  teachers  who  are  not  now  covered  by  social 
security.  In  many  cases,  the  dilemma  of  these  teachers  is  also  shared 
by  other  public  employees.  There  are  at  the  present  time  13  States 
enrolling  more  than  700,000  teachers  who  are  not  covered  by  social 
security.  The  States  so  affected  are  California,  Colorado,  Connecticut, 
Florida,  Illinois,  Kentucky,  Louisiana,  Maine,  Massachusetts,  Missis- 
sippi, Nevada,  Ohio,  Rhode  Island,  and  Puerto  Rico.  There  are  certain 
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specific  reasons  why  the  teachers  in  these  States  are  not  covered  by 
social  security. 

It  must  be  remembered  that  coverage  under  the  Federal  social  se- 
curity program  for  employees  of  the  States  and  political  subdivisions 
may  be  obtained  only  by  means  of  voluntary  agreements  between  the 
States  and  the  Secretary  of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare.  More- 
over, the  State  legislature  decides  the  amount  of  coverage,  which 
group  of  employees  are  to  be  covered,  when  the  coverage  shall  begin, 
and  how  it  relates  to  existing  pension  systems. 

Following  the  enactment  of  the  amendment  to  the  Social  Security 
Act  which  made  possible  social  security  coverage  for  teachers,  certain 
States  repealed  existing  teacher  pension  laws  and  instituted  social 
security  instead.  For  many  teachers,  this  meant  considerable  loss  of 
previous  State  or  local  pension  payments  as  well  as  a  reduced  retire- 
ment benefit  since  social  security  had  now  become  their  pension  pro- 
gram. A  few  States  supplemented  the  social  security  program  with 
new  State  teacher  pension  laws.  Even  in  so  doing,  the  combined  social 
security — State  pension  income  for  many  of  these  teachers  was  less 
than  the  pension  provided  in  other  States  where  teachers  were  not 
covered  by  social  security. 

Accordingly,  teachers  in  these  States,  fearful  lest  their  State  legis- 
lature would  enact  laws  which  could  reduce  their  pension  program, 
decided  not  to  petition  for  social  security  coverage.  In  certain  other 
States,  the  legislature  has  refused  to  pass  the  enabling  legislation,  even 
though  the  teacher  had  petitioned  for  social  security  coverage. 

With  the  passage  of  medicare,  teachers  in  these  States  found  them- 
selves at  a  great  disadvantage  since  the  Medicare  Act  specifies  that 
only  those  persons  who  are  under  social  security  may  qualify  for 
medicare. 

To  correct  the  dilemma,  the  American  Federation  of  Teachers  sup- 
ports H.R.  12473  introduced  by  Congressman  Gorman  and  many  of 
his  colleagues,  all  of  whom  represent  States  in  which  teachers  are 
not  now  eligible  for  social  security.  H.R.  12473  makes  possible  medi- 
care coverage  for  teachers  and  other  public  employees  in  those  States 
in  which  such  persons  are  now  ineligible  for  social  security  benefits. 

The  bill  permits  the  Secretary  of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare 
to  enter  into  agreements  with  applicant  States  which  include  medicare 
coverage  under  teachers  and  public  employees  retirement  systems.  In- 
itiative would  be  taken  by  the  States  to  negotiate  agreements  with 
Health,  Education,  and  Welfare  to  repay  the  Federal  hospital  in- 
surance trust  fund  for  payments  made  to  retirees  covered  under 
appropriated  State  legislation. 

The  entitlement  to  benefits  would  begin  in  all  cases  on  the  first  day 
of  the  month  in  which  the  individual  became  65  years  of  age  or  retro- 
active on  October  1, 1968,  for  persons  previous^  retired. 

My  appeal  for  medicare  coverage  for  teachers  not  now  under  social 
security  is  fortified  by  a  supporting  resolution,  passed  by  the  recent 
convention  of  the  American  Federation  of  Teachers. 

Third.  To  correct  existing  inequities :  Most  States  require  automatio 
retirement  for  teachers  upon  attaining  age  65.  Low  salaries  during 
their  prime  earning  years  precluded  aity  possibility  for  substantial 
savings  from  which  investment  income  could  be  derived  for  a  great 
majority  of  these  teachers.  Therefore,  they  must  place  major  depend- 
ency upon  their  pensions  and  social  security  income.  In  the  great 
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majority  of  cases,  because  of  the  increased  cost  of  living,  even  this 
total  is  sufficient  for  existence  only  at  the  poverty  level.  As  a  result, 
a  great  majority  of  these  teachers  must  seek  additional  compensation 
through  employment. 

The  amount  of  money  a  person  can  earn  in  a  year  and  still  receive 
full  social  security  benefits  should  be  substantially  updated.  H.R. 
14430  increases  this  amount  from  its  present  allowable  $1,680  to  $1,800, 
effective  January  1970.  This  increase  represents  an  insignificant  $10  per 
month.  The  amount  should  be  increased  to  no  less  than  $4,000  per 
year,  effective  January  1970,  in  order  to  assure  that  a  person  will  not 
suffer  a  reduction  in  social  security  income  as  a  result  of  his  being 
employed. 

These  employed  teachers  constantly  complain  about  the  injustice 
inherent  in  a  retirement  test  applicable  to  income  earned  through  work 
but  not  applied  to  income  derived  from  other  sources.  As  an  individual 
who  is  eligible  and  has  an  income  in  excess  of  $3,000 — it  might  even 
be  $50,000 — but  not  on  earnings,  is  entitled  to  receive  social  security 
payments  and  is  not  required  to  pay  the  social  security  tax. 

Of  special  irritation  to  teachers  is  the  requirement  to  pay  the  social 
security  tax  if  employed  after  age  65.  The  following  illustration  is  an 
analogy  which  often  occurs : 

Mr.  Smith  and  Mr.  Jones,  after  years  of  teaching,  at  age  65  are 
retired  under  the  automatic  retirement  provision  of  their  school  sys- 
tem. Each  is  eligible  to  draw  $4,000  per  year  from  his  local  pension 
system.  Each  is  eligible  for  $150  per  month  from  the  Social  Security 
Administration.  Mr.  Smith,  for  various  reasons,  has  been  able  to  ac- 
cumulate funds  so  that  he  is  not  dependent  upon  additional  earnings. 
Mr.  J  ones,  on  the  other  hand,  must  seek  additional  employment  which 
pays  him  $4,000  per  year. 

Mr.  Smith  draws  $4,000  per  year  pension  plus  $1,800  per  year  social 
security,  and  pays  no  social  security  tax. 

Mr.  Jones,  on  the  other  hand,  draws  $4,000  per  year  pension  bur 
forfeits  the  $1,800  social  security  income — to  which  he  is  fully  eli- 
gible— for  the  necessary  privilege  of  working  to  earn  another  $4,000 
per  year.  Moreover,  Mr.  Jones  is  still  required  to  pay  the  social  security 
tax  on  the  $4,000  earnings  on  which  he  also  pays  Federal  income  tax. 

Mr.  Jones  is  penalized  because  he  works  to  earn  additional  money,  in 
comparison  to  the  affluent  individual  who  draws  social  security  bene- 
fits. At  least  Mr.  Jones  or  any  other  workers  in  similar  cases  should 
not  be  required  to  pay  the  social  security  tax  after  age  65.  The  injustice 
of  the  situation  above  mentioned  is  self-evident. 

In  considering  social  security  improvements,  we  respectfully  re- 
quest the  committee  to  give  full  consideration  to  the  above-mentioned 
items.  H.R.  14430  encompasses  many  other  features  which  we  endorse 
and  support.  These  features  include:  (a)  a  cost  of  living  index  also 
found  in  H.R.  177 ;  (h)  drug  benefits  also  found  in  H.R.  23;  and  (c) 
full  payment  for  whole  blood  as  also  outlined  in  H.R.  10495. 

We  appreciate  the  opportunity  to  appear  before  this  committee.  TVe 
sincerely  thank  the  chairman  for  the  courtesy  winch  he  has  extended 
to  us  in  making  this  testimony  possible. 

The  Chairman.  Mr.  Megel,  we  appreciate  your  coming  to  the  com- 
mittee and  bringing  us  the  views  of  your  organization. 

Let  me  ask  a  question,  if  I  ma}7,  and  it  is  only  for  information  that 
I  ask  it.  Just  how  would  we  work  this  matter  of  including  people 
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under  the  medicare  program  who  are  not  under  social  security  ?  How 
would  we  tax  them  ? 

Mr.  Megel.  This  would  be  an  arrangement  between  the  States  and 
HEW. 

The  Chairman.  You  would  have  the  same  type  of  arrangement  for 
this  purpose  that  we  provided  initially  for  the  cash  benefit  program? 
Mr.  Megel.  That  is  correct. 
The  Chairman.  I  see. 

Mr.  Megel.  It  might  be  that  in  this  program  the  annuitant  would 
be  required  to  make  some  payment.  We  wouldn't  object  to  that. 

The  Chairman.  We  would  have  to  do  it,  of  course,  if  we  included 
them  because  it  wouldn't  be  fair  for  people  to  get  that  benefit  without 
any  payment. 

Air.  Megel.  That  is  right. 

The  Chairman.  And  others  be  required  to  pay  for  it. 
Mr.  Megel.  And  we  support  that. 

The  Chairman.  You  have  answered  my  question.  Fine. 
Any  further  questions  ? 
Thank  you,  Mr.  Megel. 
Mr.  Megel.  Thank  you. 

The  Chairman.  We  are  glad  to  have  our  colleague  from  California, 
the  Honorable  Phillip  Burton,  with  us  this  morning.  Mr.  Burton 
served  as  a  member  of  the  Legislature  of  California,  Were  you  chair- 
man  

Mr.  Burton.  Yes,  sir ;  Mr.  Chairman. 

The  Chairman  (continuing) .  Of  the  committee  that  had  to  do  with 
welfare  ? 

Mr.  Burton.  Yes,  sir ;  social  welfare,  mental  health. 
The  Chairman.  You  have  always  impressed  me  with  your  knowl- 
edge of  the  subject  matter. 
We  are  pleased  to  have  you  with  us.  You  are  recognized. 

STATEMENT  OF  HON.  PHILLIP  BURTON,  A  REPRESENTATIVE  IN 
CONGRESS  PROM  THE  STATE  OF  CALIFORNIA 

Mr.  Burton.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman. 

I  have  a  number  of  points  I  would  like  to  commend  to  the  attention 
of  the  committee. 

First  of  all,  I  have  not  prepared  anything  on  the  family  assistance 
program.  I  am  not  sure  how  far  along  in  the  committee's  thinking  that 
proposition  is.  Therefore,  I  am  not  sure  anything  I  might  have  to  say 
at  this  time  would  be  particularly  of  interest  other  than  as  a  generali- 
zation. 

I  think  the  administration  should  be  commended  for  having  what 
I  think  is  essentially  as  sound  a  format  as  any  other  that  I  have  ob- 
served to  get  us  out  of  this  impossible  and  contradictory  family  welfare 
morass. 

My  testimony  will  be  essentially  addressed  to  the  social  securit}*  and 
adult  assistance  programs.  To  the  extent  I  have  not  specifically  men- 
tioned a  recommendation  the  assumption  can  be  made  that  I  support 
what  the  administration  has  recommended  in  both  of  those  areas. 

One,  the  first  problem  that  occurs  to  me  in  the  adult  public  assist- 
ance program  is  that  in  the  event  there  is  already  an  approved  State 
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plan,  that  has  somewhat  broader  eligibility  standards,  and  most 
particularly  I  am  thinking  of  the  blind  in  our  State,  that  if  the  ad- 
ministration recommendations  are  read  literally  it  is  conceivable  that 
some  of  our  blind  recipients  might  be  then  disqualified.  I  am  suggest- 
ing initially  that  in  instances  like  I  have  cited  where  we  already  have 
State  approved  plans  that  recipients  are  not  denied  eligibility  if  their 
eligibility  is  based  on  standards  somewhat  more  liberal  than  the  na- 
tional standards  being  suggested  by  the  administration  bill. 

Second,  the  administration,  for  reasons  that  aren't  clear,  has  rec- 
ommended that  the  current  provision  permitting  ignoring  $7.50  per 
month  of  outside  income  be  deleted.  That  is  going  to  create  a  great 
many  problems  in  the  States  that  are  permitting  their  public  assistance 
recipients  to  ignore  this  income.  I  think  this  proposal  of  the  adminis- 
tration should  be  rejected. 

In  order  to  assure  that  some  level  of  the  increase  in  social  security 
benefits  is  received  by  the  adult  public  assistance  recipients,  rather 
than  an  offsetting  dollar  for  dollar  reduction,  I  think  we  should  re- 
quire the  States  to  ignore  $20  of  outside  income. 

The  third  point  and  the  fourth  point  are  really  very  important  in 
terms  of  saving  a  lot  of  administrative  duplication  and  waste.  What- 
ever the  date  that  is  set  for  the  social  security  increase,  we  should  have 
a  concurrent  date  set  for  the  public  assistance  increase  so  the  grant 
changes,  whatever  they  are,  are  just  made  once.  If  the  Congress 
should  decide  that  there  will  be  a  retroactive  payment  to  social  secu- 
rity beneficiaries,  then  that  retroactive  payment  should  be  ignored 
as  income  or  resources  for  public  assistance  recipients.  Otherwise,  it 
would  simply  require  every  public  welfare  department  in  the  country 
to  go  back  and  unscramble  all  their  caseloads  and  adjust  grants  at 
considerable,  unjustified,  expense. 

Fifth,  if  I  recall  correctly,  the  time  has  passed  when  we  have  auto- 
matically blanketed  those  persons  under  social  security  over  the  age 
of  65  into  the  medicare  program.  We  still  have  the  same  kinds  of  peo- 
ple, although  a  smaller  percentage,  of  those  reaching  65  as  we  had 
at  the  time  medicare  was  enacted,  and  I  would  think  that  that  date 
should  be  moved  up  so  that  there  is  some  additional  blanketing  in  of 
those  who  are  reaching  or  have  reached  age  65  but  don't  receive  medi- 
care because  they  are  not  under  the  basic  social  security  plan. 

Sixth,  I  would  hope  the  committee  would  give  serious  consideration 
to  permit,  not  require  but  permit,  States  to  reduce  from  65  to  60  the 
age  under  Avhich  Federal  matching  will  be  made  available  in  the  old 
age  assistance  program. 

Seventh,  the  administration  is  to  be  commended  for  recommending 
for  the  first  time  in  public  assistance  some  kind  of  a  floor.  The  floor 
is  set  at  $90,  a  recommended  floor,  and  I  really  don't  think  that  is 
adequate.  I  would  have  to  have  all  the  cost  estimates  in  the  various 
scales  of  minimums  in  order  to  be  able  to  make  the  best  judgment  on 
this  matter,  but  in  any  event,  my  suggestion  is  that  the  bill  contain 
language  which  will  guarantee  every  old,  blind,  and  disabled  person 
in  the  country  $150  a  month,  but  this  is  on  the  assumption  that  the 
social  security  minimum  will  be  $100  a  month.  If  the  minimum,  let  us 
say,  is  $80  a  month  under  social  security,  then  I  would  recommend 
that  the  committee  have  $130  a  month  minimum  combined  social 
security  and  public  assistance.  I  arrive  at  this  figure  this  way :  If  you 
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have  an  $80  social  security  minimum,  then  add  the  administration's 
proposal  which  commits  itself  to  the  first  $50  per  month  for  public 
assistance  adults.  You  add  the  two  of  them  together  and  that  is  the 
new  minimum  you  come  up  with.  I  would  include  for  purposes  of  the 
minimum  all  social  security  and  public  assistance  payments.  I  would 
not  ignore  any  social  security  or  public  assistance  payment  for  pur- 
pose of  that  minimum.  The  minimum  should  be  what  it  says,  not  a 
minimum  and  then  excluding  income  which  really  means  you  have 
a  larger  minimum  that  you  are  stating.  I  think  you  ought  to  make 
whatever  judgment  you  should  on  the  amount,  but  include  all  social 
security  and  all  public  assistance  income  in  that  yardstick. 

Eight,  the  chairman  very  kindly,  some  4  years  ago,  extended  to  the 
disabled  person  certain  self-help  provisions  that  were  made  available 
to  the  blind.  As  I  recall,  those  provisions  are  only  permitted  to  be 
effective  for  3  years.  As  the  members  of  the  committee  know,  these  so- 
called  self-help  provisions  state  in  effect  that  someone  with  a  little 
more  by  way  of  assets  than  one  that  is  otherwise  eligible  can  still 
participate  if  he  is  in  a  meaningful  self-help  and  training  program. 

I  would  extend  that  3  years  for  a  longer  period  and  I  would  have 
it  be  unlimited,  provided  we  had  a  self-help  educational  or  vocational 
training  program. 

The  best  example  I  can  give  of  this  would  be  a  blind  person  or  a 
postpolio  person  who  starts  college  at  the  time  that  he  gets  his  injury 
or  disability.  Right  now  at  the  end  of  3  years  if  the  assets  of  these 
people  exceed  what  public  assistance  recipients  have  they  are  off  of 
these  self-help  programs.  If  they  want  to  go  through  the  fourth  year 
and  even  go  on  to  law  school,  I  would  think  we  could  draw  it  suffi- 
ciently narrowly  to  avoid  abuse  and  permit  them  to  stay  on  this 
program  until  they  complete  this  course  of  self-help  education  or 
training. 

Ninth,  I  might  add  parenthetically  here  a  notion  that  I  think  the 
data  would  justify — I  am  not  necessarily  urging  it  at  this  time  but  I 
would  like  to  restate  it  again  this  year.  I  am  of  the  belief  that  the 
money  spent  to  test  out  eligibility  because  of  resources,  because  of 
assets,  is  by  and  large  wasted  money.  I  think  we  would  save  ourselves 
a  good  deal  of  time  and  overhead  if  we  would  look  at  income  only.  If 
one  has  meaningful  resources  these  reserves  will  generate  income.  We 
insist  on  applying  means  tests  when  the  tests  in  these  income  main- 
tenance programs  should  be  solely  income,  not  means.  If  people  have 
the  means  they  are  also  going  to  have  the  income  and  they  are  not  go- 
ing^  to  be  eligible  on  either  count.  I  would  also  ban  the  States  from 
their  current  practice  of  assigning  a  value  to  "home  occupancy,"  a  pro- 
cedure that,  in  effect,  "charges  a  recipient  rent"  for  living  in  his  or 
her  own  home. 

Tenth,  I  favor  the  more  immediate  increase  in  the  social  security 
taxable  wage  base  with  no  reduction  in  the  percentage  of  tax  as  ap- 
plied against  that  base  and  with  the  obvious  observation  that  the  hos- 
pital and  disability  insurance  trust  funds  have  to  be  actuarially  funded. 

Eleventh,  I  fuily  support  the  administration's  notion  that  there 
should  be  a  cost-of-living  feature  in  the  social  security  bill.  I  believe 
the  cost-of-living  increases,  if  given,  should  be  ignored  by  the  States 
for  purposes  of  income.  Otherwise  we  will  see  the  social  security  in- 
creased, the  States  reduce  the  grant  and  the  recipients  will  be  right 
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back  where  we  started.  I  support  the  administration's  notion  of  increas- 
ing the  taxable  wage  base  as  it  reflects  an  increase  in  wages  in  the  coun- 
try. I  would  start  at  a  good  deal  higher  figure  right  at  once,  something 
in  the  order  of  $12,000  or  more  per  year  and  have  the  wage  base  escalate 
from  there.  But,  in  any  event,  I  favor  both  the  concept  of  the  escalating 
wage  base  and  the  concept  of  the  cost-of-living  recognition  for  social 
security  beneficiaries.  But  if  it  is  valid  for  them,  it  obviously  has  to  be 
valid  for  the  public  assistance  recipients  that  are  not  on  social 
security. 

Twelfth,  I  have  some  difference  of  opinion  with  the  administration 
on  their  earnings  provision.  I  would  not  permit  unlimited  earnings 
even  though  there  is  a  partial  dollar  offset.  I  would  set  some  kind  of  a 
ceiling  on  permitted  earnings  for  social  security  beneficiaries.  One 
yardstick  that  occurs  to  me  is  something  related  to  the  average  annual 
income  of  those  in  the  work  force. 

Thirteenth,  there  is  one  very  special  problem  that  the  committee 
dealt  with  in  part  a  few  years  ago  that  still  lingers  with  us.  I  won't 
belabor  it.  But  it  is  the  problem  of  the  low-income  veteran  and  the 
blanketing  in  for  payment.  I  believe  it  was  the  amendment  of  Senator 
Prouty.  It  was  really  a  variant  of  Congressman  Byrnes'  position  over 
the  years.  But  the  way  the  law  is  currently  worded  it  does  preclude 
some  very  low-income  veterans  because  it  approaches  the  veterans' 
program,  and  how  it  determines  its  payout,  backward.  I  don't  see  the 
need  to  belabor  that,  but  I  can  assure  you  that  that  is  the  way  this 
current  provision  works. 

Fourteenth,  I  have  also  recommended  that  favorable  consideration 
be  given  to  extending  medicare  down  to  the  same  age  that  we  are 
paving  our  primary  beneficiaries,  the  age  of  60. 

Three  other  very  quick  points.  We  had  a  very  enthusiastic  lady 
from  our  State  representing  the  California  League  of  Senior  Citi- 
zens and  she  spoke  in  support  of  H.R.  1010  which  I  have  introduced 
and  I  regret  to  say  even  at  this  fourth  introduction  of  this  bill  it 
might  be  a  little  premature  for  the  committee  to  consider  all  the 
recommendations  in  that  modest  and  prudent  proposal.  It  is  a  sound 
proposal,  and  someday  I  look  forward  to  its  approval.  In  rough 
outline,  it  provides  as  follows: 

H.R.  1010  amends  the  Social  Security  Act  to  provide  Federal  supplementary 
cash  payments  to  each  person  62  years  or  older,  plus  the  blind  from  age  16  and 
the  disabled  from  age  18.  These  payments,  providing  a  guaranteed  minimum 
retirement  income,  will  be  made  under  the  Noncontributory  Section  of  the 
Social  Security  system.  This  minimum  income  will  be  pegged  to  the  prevailing 
Federal  minimum  wage  as  set  by  the  Fair  Labor  Standards  Act.  At  the  current 
minimum  wage  of  $1.60  per  hour,  and  based  on  a  40-hour  week,  this  amounts 
to  about  $277  a  month  per  person.  Each  recipient  whose  income,  no  matter 
from  what  source,  falls  below  $277  a  month  would  receive  the  necessary  supple- 
mentary payments  to  bring  it  up  to  the  prevailing  minimum  standard.  Applicants 
would  go  to  their  Social  Security  offices  and  establish  their  eligibility  by  pro- 
viding proof  of  age  or  disability  and  the  amount  of  their  net  income  from  all 
sources.  This  will  be  done  by  affidavit,  subject  to  spot  checks,  thus  eliminating 
the  costly  system  of  investigations,  means  tests  and  other  invasions  of  privacy 
which  now  harass  the  elderly  welfare  recipient.  The  only  "test"  is  the  indi- 
vidual's net  income.  Payments  to  recipients  will  be  made  by  check  from  Federal 
sources  in  the  same  manner  as  Social  Security  checks. 

I  do  hope  that  some  consideration  will  be  given  to  the  problem 
created  for  ministers  when  residences  are  made  available  to  them 
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under  certain  circumstances  which  has  a  very  negative  effect  on 
their  social  security  eligibility. 

There  is  one  final  point.  I  would  recommend  the  committee  either 
authorize  the  Secretary  or  themselves  adopt  the  payment  procedure 
in  the  administration's  family  program  and  extend  it  to  the  adults. 
Right  now,  the  social  security  checks  come  from  Washington  to  the 
person.  Under  the  Administration's  proposal  they  have,  m  effcet,  a 
$50  commitment  for  everyone  that  is  eligible  for  adult  public  assist- 
ance. I  think  we  can  reconcile  these  two  concepts  and  adopt  a  simpli- 
fied, national  payment  procedure  for  the  adults.  I  would  find  a  way  of 
taking  into  account  that  which  would  be  paid  by  social  security,  pay- 
ing, if  you  will,  to  a  third  payment  mechanism.  Then  add  this  $50 
commitment  of  the  Administration,  in  whole  or  in  part,  depending 
upon  what  the  rest  of  their  income  is  to  the  extent  that  Congress  de- 
cided there  should  he  a  minimum  monthly  guarantee.  You  would  really 
find  the  effect  of  this  would  be  to  virtually  put  out  of  the  adult  public 
assistance  business,  with  a  few  exceptions,  most  of  the  States  and  let 
them  provide  services  with  their  welfare  departments  rather  than 
whatever  they  do  these  days. 

If  there  is  any  way  to  adopt  a  feasible  family  assistance  plan  with 
people  of  the  age  where  it  is  inevitable  there  will  be  greatly  varying 
earned  income  situations,  it  has  to  be  a  mortal  cinch  to  do  this  for 
people  who  almost  by  definition  have  no  change  in  their  income  pat- 
tern, to  wit,  the  aged,  and  the  blind,  and  the  disabled.  If  that  is  a 
sound  premise  then  I  would  suggest  we  take  notice  of  it  and  simplify 
the  payment  process,  and  save  much  currently  wasted  administrative 
money.  Really,  this  is  a  long  step  in  the  direction  that  I  understand 
a  number  of  the  Governors  have  indicated  they  would  like  Congress 
to  move. 

I  have  no  more  to  say,  Mr.  Chairman. 

The  Chairman.  Mr.  Burton,  this  last  comment  of  yours  is  the  op- 
posite of  the  suggestion  that  some  have  made  that  we  share  our  in- 
come with  the  States,  is  it  not  ? 

Mr.  Burton.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  It  is  sort  of  a  reverse  way  to  do  it. 

Mr.  Burton.  This  really  has  the  effect  of  tax  sharing  because  it 
would,  to  the  extent  you  set  the  policy  to  do  so,  reduce  current  levels, 
anticipated  levels  of  State  expenditures,  but  it  still  gives  the  Congress 
control  over  some  policy.  If  we,  in  the  Congress,  raise  the  money,  we 
do  have  some  responsibility  to  assert  some  policy  control.  To  the  ex- 
tent the  States  save  money  in  this  area,  it  is  their  money  to  do  with  as 
they  please.  We  are  not  mandating  how  they  spend  it,  but  we  are  mak- 
ing some  national  judgment  on  the  first  part  of  this  aspect  that  we 
simply  don't  get  in  the  tax  sharing. 

The  Chairman.  I  think  it  is  a  very  unique  suggestion  and  very 
worthy  of  our  consideration,  Mr.  Burton. 

Are  there  any  questions  of  Mr.  Burton  ? 

Mr.  Burke? 

Mr.  Burke.  I  wish  to  commend  the  gentleman  from  California 
for  his  excellent  statement.  I  would  like  to  ask  him  if  it  isn't  true  that 
it  is  rather  demeaning  to  a  lot  of  the  elderly  who  are  receiving  social 
security  to  then  have  to  supplement  that  check  with  a  check  of  old-age 
assistance?  They  feel  that  they  would  rather  receive  a  social  security 
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increase  and  take  them  out  of  that  category.  I  know  in  Massachu- 
setts— I  don't  know  whether  it  is  true  in  California  or  not — there  are 
thousands  of  social  security  recipients  who  are  living  on  checks  of 
$70  or  $80  a  month  and  because  of  their  pride,  because  they  don't  want 
to  apply  through  the  welfare  department  for  old-age  assistance,  they 
refrain  from  doing  this.  These  elderly  people  are  suffering  undue 
hardship  and  it  would  be  far  better  if  the  Federal  Government  could 
step  in  and  bring  the  social  security  check  up  high  enough  to  prevent 
this  type  of  situation. 

Is  the  gentleman  in  agreement  with  that  ? 

Mr.  Burton.  Yes,  with  the  caveat  that  with  respect  to  any  unearned 
increases  in  minimums  or  what-have-you  I  would  hope  that  we  would 
recognize  that  that  is  an  unearned  increase  and  we  would  make  that 
a  general  fund  obligation,  and  I  would  hope  the  general  fund  at  some 
point  would  repay  to  the  trust  fund  any  of  these  so-called  unearned 
increases.  That  is  one  way  to  proceed. 

It  may  well  be  the  better  way  to  proceed  in  this.  All  I  am  really  ask- 
ing for  is  we  proceed  to  deal  directly  to  whatever  extent  we  decide 
as  a  national  policy  people  should  have  their  incomes  protected,  par- 
ticularly if  almost  by  definition  they  are  no  longer  able  to  provide 
themselves  with  self-support.  Stripping  everything  I  have  said  down, 
that  is  all  I  have  said.  Let  us  decide  what  level  of  income  we  think 
people  who  can't  work  (aged,  blind,  and  disabled)  should  have  and 
let's  approach  it  in  a  straightforward  way  without  all  of  these  absurd 
and  very  costly  trappings. 

Mr.  Burke.  It  is  true,  is  it  not,  that  the  Federal  Government  is  now 
contributing,  I  believe,  on  an  average  throughout  the  Xation  about 
50  percent  toward  these  old-age  assistance  funds  ? 

Mr.  Burton.  It  is  higher  than  that. 

Mr.  Burke.  It  varies  State  to  State,  and  I  think  it  will  average  out 
a  little  over  50  percent,  possibly.  But  if  the  Federal  Government  is 
making  that  contribution  certainly  there  would  be  no  harm  in  chang- 
ing it  around  so  that  this  could  be  done  through  social  security,  and  I 
have  in  mind  legislation  that  I  have  filed  calling  for  a  change  in  the 
formula  for  the  collection  of  social  security  taxes.  Instead  of  having 
50  percent  come  from  the  employer  and  50  percent  from  the  employee, 
this  legislation  would  have  one-third  come  from  the  employer,  one- 
third  from  the  employee,  and  one-third  from  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment. This  would  relieve  the  States  of  the  burden  of  old-age  assist- 
ance— take  over  the  whole  matter — and  also  take  the  elderly  out  of 
the  category  of  applying  for  old-age  assistance  when  actually  they 
have  made  their  contribution  to  this  country. 

Mr.  Burtox.  I  think  as  a  general  point  there  is  a  limit  to  how  much 
of  a  burden  the  payroll  tax  should  be  forced  to  sustain.  It  may  be 
premature  that  we  talk  about  tripartite  financing.  I  wouldn't  be  sur- 
prised we  may  end  up  there  some  day,  but  without  making  a  judg- 
ment on  the  desirability  of  tripartite  financing — at  a  very  minimum, 
if  the  bill  provides  unearned  increases,  although  needed,  it  should 
be  recognized  as  a  general  fund,  not  a  trust  fund,  obligation,  and  that 
at  least  relieves  some  of  the  pressure  or  the  burden  on  the  taxable 
wage  base. 

Thank  you  very  much,  Mr.  Chairman. 

Mr.  Burke.  Just  a  minute. 
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Mr.  Burton.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Burke.  I  don't  want  to  let  you  go  too  soon  because  you  are  so 
well  informed  on  the  subject. 

It  is  true  that  the  social  security  burden  is  being  weighted  down 
with  additional  amendments  every  year.  This  is  increasing  the  cost 
of  social  security  and  the  question  is,  Who  should  carry  part  of  this 
burden?  The  Federal  Government  does  use  these  trust  funds.  As  I 
pointed  out  in  the  hearing  the  other  day,  when  the  Government  bor- 
rows from  the  trust  fund  it  doesn't  pay  back  to  the  trust  fund  the 
going  interest  rate.  It  is  based  on  the  outstanding  indebtedness. 

Mr.  Burton.  That  is  a  very  important  point. 

Mr.  Burke.  Actually  the  elderly  are  subsidizing  the  operation  of  the 
Government.  The  employer  and  the  employee  funds  that  they  pay  into 
are  being  used  for  the  operation  of  the  Government,  and  I  think  that 
there  is  an  obligation  on  the  part  of  the  Federal  Government  to  make 
some  contribution,  and  possibly  it  might  be  the  changing  of  this 
formula  of  collection  of  taxes,  so  as  not  put  the  whole  burden  onto 
the  employer  and  employee. 

Mr.  Burton.  Let  me  make  this  one  final  observation  because  I  am 
sure  the  Chair  has  a  good  many  witnesses  that  still  have  to  be  heard. 

There  is  nothing  magic  about  the  wage  base  being  the  source  of 
revenue.  A  wage  base  is  irrelevant  to  profit.  Taxes  are  derived  from 
profits.  In  the  long  run  deriving  revenue  from  profits  is  more  useful 
from  a  more  arbitrary  thing  called  a  wage  base  which  may  or  may  not 
be  relevant  in  any  respect  to  profit.  This  is  particularly  true  of  the 
labor  intensive  kind  of  industries  who  pay  proportionately  an  unfair 
share  into  this  trust  fund  and  the  highly  mechanized  counterparts — 
they  are  not  competitors  but  counterparts  in  the  sense  that  they  are 
all  in  business  to  earn  a  profit — don't  come  into  this  part  of  the  act,  so 
I  have  been  of  the  notion,  because  I  think  this  also  affects  trade,  the 
more  you  load  onto  the  absolute  cost  of  doing  business,  the  more 
you  exacerbate  a  number  of  things,  including  our  trade  picture.  The 
more  we  look  to  the  notion  that,  let's  look  at  the  fruits  of  a  profitable 
business,  if  they  are  making  a  profit  we  can  get  it  from  that  end,  but 
to  put  the  burden  before  they  even  start  making  a  profit,  you  know, 
that  is  part  of  the  disparity  in  imports  and  all  the  rest,  and  at  some 
point  in  time  3^011  gentlemen  will  have  to  come  to  grips  with  that 
Gordian  knot.  I  don't  pretend  to  be  equipped  to  be  able  to  know  the 
solution  to  that. 

Thank  you  very  much. 

The  Chairman.  One  interesting  point,  Mr.  Burton,  before  you  leave. 

The  administration's  recommendations,  on  page  65  of  the  bill  intro- 
duced by  Mr.  Byrnes  and  others,  beginning  on  line  21,  and  section  1605 
provide  the  Secretary  with  authority  to  enter  into  agreements  with  the 
States  to  make  one  payment  from  the  Federal  Government  with  the 
State  then  reimbursing  the  Federal  Government  for  its  part  of  what- 
ever the  cost  of  these  payments  to  the  aged,  the  blind,  and  disabled 
might  be. 

Mr.  Burton.  I  think  that  is  a  very  sound  suggestion.  Rather  than  the 
State  reimbursing,  you  could  probably  find  a  simple  mechanism.  You 
could  work  out  something  where  the  States  don't  have  to  send  it  back 
to  us  and  we  have  this  double  and  triple  bookkeeping.  We  could  have 
an  offsetting  kind  of  thing,  where  it  may  be  a  little  more  simplified 
than  the  administration  proposal.  I  think  that  is  as  useful. 
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My  proposal  is  two  steps  beyond  that.  The  second  step  would  be 
authorizing  the  Secretary  to  do  it  if  he  chooses  and  the  third  step 
would  be  to  have  Congress  establish  a  mechanism  for  this  to  be  clone 
where  then  the  check  from  Washington  would  be  the  income,  and  the 
State  agencies  in  a  State  like  mine  would  add  to  it  a  little  bit. 

In  States  like  Mississippi,  they  would  be  out  of  the  adult  welfare 
business  because  the  level  of  payments  would  be  higher  than  that  they 
provide  and  they  could  either  put  on  different  jobs  the  people  they  cur- 
rently have  on  welfare  administration — and  we  pay  50  to  75  percent 
of  those  payrolls — or  they  could  have  these  same  people  provide  serv- 
ices to  the  public  assistance  recipients.  Right  now  they  are  spending 
all  their  time  just  seeing  if  they  are  eligible. 

The  Chairman.  Thank  you  very  much,  Mr.  Burton,  for  coming  to 
the  committee. 

Mr.  Burton.  Thank  you. 

The  Chairman.  Mr.  Vickers. 

Mr.  Vickers,  if  you  will  identify  yourself  for  the  record,  we  will  be 
glad  to  recognize  you,  sir. 

STATEMENT  OF  ROBERT  R.  VICKERS,  PLANNING-  CONSULTANT, 
BAY  AREA  (CALIFORNIA)  SOCIAL  PLANNING-  COUNCIL 

Mr.  Vickers.  Mr.  Chairman,  members  of  the  committee,  I  am 
Robert  R.  Vickers,  a  planning  consultant  with  the  Bay  Area  Social 
Planning  Council  (BASPC)  headquartered  in  Oakland,  Calif.,  and 
serving  the  five  San  Francisco  Bay  area  counties  of  Alameda,  Contra 
Costa,  Marin,  San  Francisco,  and  San  Mateo.  The  council  is  a  private, 
nonprofit  corporation  conducting  planning,  coordination,  and  re- 
search in  the  health  and  welfare  field. 

I  have  been  asked  by  Mr.  Thomas  G.  McGuire,  vice  chairman,  In- 
dustrial Indemnity  Co.,  and  chairman  of  our  board  of  directors'  im- 
plementation committee  on  public  assistance,  to  express  his  regrets 
for  not  being  able  to  appear  before  you  to  present  our  organization's 
position  on  public  assistance.  Copies  of  the  board's  position  paper  are 
attached  to  our  written  testimony.  In  Mr.  McGuire's  behalf,  I  will 
briefly  indicate  how  we  see  the  President's  recent  welfare  proposal. 

The  Bay  Area  Social  Planning  Council's  position  statement  is  based 
on  a  2-year  study  conducted  by  an  ad  hoc  committee  appointed  by  the 
board  and  composed  of  bankers,  corporate  executives,  and  other  busi- 
ness and  professional  leaders.  They  are  listed  in  the  position  paper. 
The  recommendations  were  adopted  by  the  board  of  directors  on  Jan- 
uary 7,  1969,  as  the  organization's  position  on  public  assistance.  The 
BASPC  board  of  directors  is  now  committed  to  implementing  those 
recommendations. 

Our  purpose  in  appearing  before  you  today  is  to  provide  you  with 
our  views  on  key  segments  of  the  welfare  proposal  before  you.^ A  com- 
parison of  our  position  paper  with  the  proposed  legislation  will  show 
that  some  aspects  of  the  President's  proposal  coincide  with  our  recom- 
mendations and  some  fall  short  of  the  changes  we  believe  are  necessary 
to  improve  the  system. 
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POINTS   OF  AGREEMENT 

First,  I  will  review  those  ideas  that  are  in  accord  with  the  organiza- 
tion's position : 

1.  Inclusion  of  "working  poor":  The  President  proposes  expand- 
ing the  present  welfare  programs  to  include  the  "working  poor."  This 
is  in  accord  with  our  recommendation  that  assistance  be  provided  to 
persons  on  the  basis  of  need.  By  including  the  "working  poor,"  the 
President's  proposal  would  fill  one  of  the  present  gaps  in  the  welfare 
system. 

2.  Minimum  level  of  assistance :  The  proposed  program  would  cre- 
ate a  floor  or  minimum  level  of  assistance  which  would  be  mandatory 
in  all  States.  Such  a  change  would  provide  more  consistency  through- 
out the  country  in  the  level  of  assistance  provided. 

3.  Simplification  of  eligibility  procedures :  The  President  proposes 
a  simplification  of  eligibility  procedures  along  the  lines  of  a  client 
declaration  which  would  be  verified  on  a  sampling  basis.  Simplified 
methods  of  eligibility  would  certainly  lead  to  a  greater  efficiency  and 
simplification  of  a  complicated  system. 

4.  State-Federal  Partnership :  Finally,  the  proposed  assumption,  by 
the  Federal  Government,  of  responsibility  for  the  financing  and  ad- 
ministration of  a  new  program  of  assistance  to  families  with  no  income 
or  low  income  is  in  a  direction  consistent  with  BASPC's  position  that 
the  total  public-assistance  program  should  be  financed  and  admin- 
istered by  the  State  and  Federal  governments,  thus  relieving  lower 
jurisdictions  of  the  necessity  to  raise  public-assistance  dollars  from  a 
property-tax  base  and  to  administer  AFDC  programs  under  a  multi- 
plicity of  Federal  and  State  regulations. 

POINTS  OF  DISAGREEMENT 

On  the  other  hand,  the  President's  program  cfoes  not  coincide  with 
our  recommendations  in  the  following  areas : 

1.  Elimination  of  Categorical  Assistance :  The  President's  proposed 
program  in  no  way  eliminates  categorical  assistance.  The  major  thrust 
of  his  program  is  in  the  area  of  aid  to  families  with  dependent  children 
and  in  essence  expands  that  program.  Our  recommendation  is  that 
assistance  be  given  on  the  basis  of  human  need  and  not  artificial 
categories  of  disability  and  circumstance. 

2.  Uniform  Benefits :  The  President's  proposed  program,  although 
moving  in  the  direction  of  uniform  benefits,  falls  far  short  of  bringing 
about  a  standard  level  of  assistance  throughout  the  United  States. 
There  will  still  be  wide  discrepancies  between  States  in  the  amount  of 
benefits  provided. 

3.  Standard  Benefits:  The  President's  proposed  program  would 
maintain  the  different  standards  of  assistance  between  categories 
There  is  no  indication  in  the  legislation  that  a  standard  level  of  aid 
between  categories  would  be  established.  We  recommend  one  level  of 
aid. 

4.  Transfer  of  Responsibility  for  Those  on  General  Assistance :  The 
President's  proposal  does  not  deal  with  those  persons  who  are  married 
without  children,  or  single  adults  who  are  not  aged  or  disabled.  This 
means  that  local  county  governments,  at  least  in  California,  will  con- 
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tinue  to  be  responsible  for  the  category  of  aid  known  as  general 
assistance. 

A  key  element  of  the  President's  plan  is,  of  course,  expanded  job 
training  and  employment.  Our  study,  although  not  making  specific 
recommendations  in  this  area,  pointed  to  the  difficulty  of  evaluating 
the  employability  of  a  given  individual.  Our  committee's  finding  was 
that^  such  a  determination  must  take  into  account  factors  other  than 
the  individual's  medical  condition.  In  the  President's  plan,  it  is  not 
clear  what  specific  criteria  will  be  used  to  determine  employability 
among  those  who  are  required  to  accept  training  and/or  work. 

SUMMARY 

In  summary,  the  President's  proposal  takes  an  important  step  in  the 
direction  of  standardized  benefits,  simplified  eligibility  requirements. 
Federal  assumption  of  fiscal  responsibility  for  expansion  of  the  AFDC 
program  to  persons  in  need  but  presently  ineligible,  and  expanded 
job  training  and  employment.  It  does  not,  on  the  other  hand,  eliminate 
categorical  assistance,  standardize  aid  between  States  or  categories  of 
aid,  deal  with  the  general  assistance  category,  or  define  the  criteria 
for  employability. 

Thank  you. 

The  Chairman-.  Without  objection,  the  material  appended  to  your 
statement  will  appear  in  the  record  at  this  point. 
(The  material  referred  to  follows :) 

Low-Income  Families 

a  position  paper  on  assistance,  bay  area  social  planning  council 

foreword 

For  the  past  two  years,  the  Bay  Area  Social  Planning  Council  has  been  studying 
the  plight  of  low  income  families  ineligible  for  Public  Assistance.  A  special  Com- 
mittee, headed  by  Alger  J.  Jacobs,  Senior  Vice  President,  Crocker-Citizens  Na- 
tional Bank,  submitted  a  report  to  the  Board  of  Directors  in  January  of  1969, 
which  outlines  BASPC's  position  with  regards  to  certain  welfare  reforms. 

The  purpose  of  this  document  is  : 

1.  To  present  the  changes  in  the  present  welfare  system  recommended  by 
BASPC  as  a  result  of  its  two-year  study. 

2.  To  provide  the  rationale  for  the  changes  recommended. 

The  full  report  and  recommendations  entitled  "The  Low  Income  Family  Ineligi- 
ble for  Public  Assistance"  can  be  made  available  to  those  interested  in  the  back- 
ground material. 

Position  Paper 
definition  of  problem 

The  present  Public  Assistance  system  has  been  in  operation  for  over  30  years. 
The  depression  of  the  30s  brought  the  realization  to  the  people  that  some  people, 
through  no  fault  of  their  own,  must  be  supported  and  provided  for  by  the  rest 
of  the  people  on  a  national  scale.  This  principle  has  remained  through  pros- 
perity and  recession,  and  through  conservative  and  liberal  administration.  The 
questions  that  have  been  debated  have  always  been  "Who  should  be  supported?" 
and  "How  well  shall  they  be  supported?" 

The  present  system  has  evolved  because  of  the  debate  over  "Who  should  be 
supported?"  It  has  been  established  in  law  that  those  children  who  are  deprived 
of  a  parent  to  provide  for  them  should  be  supported  under  Aid  for  Dependent 
Children ;  persons  too  old  to  work  should  be  supported  under  Old  Age  Security ; 
persons  who  are  too  disabled  to  work  should  be  supported  under  Aid  for  Totally 
Disabled;  and  the  people  too  blind  to  work  should  be  supported  under  Aid  for 
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the  Blind.  This  debate  over  "who"  continues  because  many  persons  in  need  do 
not  fit  into  the  categories,  although  equally  needy.  These  individuals  were  the 
focus  of  our  study.  Attempts  have  been  made  to  broaden  coverage  for  other 
persons  within  our  society  who  are  no  less  needy,  but  always  on  a  categorical 
basis. 

The  second  question,  "How  well  shall  they  be  supported?"  has  also  continued 
to  be  debated.  The  present  Public  Assistance  payment  falls  well  below  the 
poverty  level.  The  national  average  assistance  payment  provides  little  more 
than  one-half  and  in  some  states,  one-fourth  of  the  amount  required  for  basic 
subsistence. 

Few  are  satisfied  with  the  present  welfare  system.  The  recipients,  the  tax- 
payers, the  liberal  and  conservatives  have  all  proposed  that  the  present  system 
be  changed.  The  report  of  the  Advisory  Council  on  Public  Welfare  in  June  of 
1966,  on  the  federal  level,  and  the  Assembly  Committee  on  Social  Welfare  study 
in  February  1969,  on  the  state  level,  both  recommended  basic  changes  in  the 
present  system. 

RECOMMENDATION  S 

The  following  recommendations  were  formulated  over  a  two-year  period  by  a 
BASPC  Committee  which  was  asked:  "To  examine  the  patterns  of  denials  of 
assistance  to  persons  applying  for  Public  Assistance  ...  in  the  five  Bay  Area 
counties  .  .  .,  to  identify  persons  presently  ineligible  for  Public  Assistance  .  .  . 
who  have  essentially  the  same  needs  and  problems  as  those  receiving  assistance." 
The  Committee  was  composed  of  the  following  individuals  : 

Alger  J.  Jacobs  (Chairman)  Byron  W.  Ley  decker 
Senior  Vice  President  President 

Crocker-Citzens  National  Bank  Redwood  National  Bank 

Mrs.  Robert  T.  Adams  Robert  B.  Shetterly 

Thomas  L.  Berkley  President 
Attorney  The  Clorox  Company 

Berkley,  Randall  &  Harvey  Mrs.  Daniel  Winters 

Donald  R.  Hopkins  Mr.  Jean  C.  Witter 
Assistant  to  Executive  Vice  Chancellor     Senior  Partner 
University  of  California  Dean  Witter  &  Company 

Their  recommendations  were  as  follows : 

Recommendation  I 

That  the  total  Public  Assistance  program,  including  General  Assistance,  be  ad- 
ministered by  the  State  of  California  and  financed  exclusively  by  state  and 
federal  funds. 

Recommendation  II 

That  a  single  system  of  aid  be  established  by  the  federal  government  with  one 
standard  of  eligibility  (human  need)  and  one  system  of  benefits  based  on 
up-to-date  regional  cost  of  living  index. 

Rationale  for  Recommendation  I 

Under  the  federal  Social  Security  Act,  each  state  has  the  option  of  administer- 
ing the  Public  Assistance  program  directly  through  a  state  department  of  wel- 
fare (state  administration)  or  by  delegating  the  administrative  responsibility  to 
local  sub-units  (local  administration).  The  Public  Assistance  program,  in  29 
of  the  50  states,  is  state  administered.  California  is  one  of  21  states  that  is  classi- 
fied as  having  locally  administered,  state  supervised  Public  Assistance.  Local 
administration  of  Public  Assistance  in  California,  however,  has  resulted  in 
several  serious  problems. 

1.  Administrative  Duplication. — The  system  of  local  administration  with  state 
supervision  results  in  considerable  administrative  duplication.  There  are  58 
separate  administrative  structures,  one  in  each  county  and  a  59th  to  supervise 
the  others.  Hiring  standards  and  procedures  vary  from  county  to  county,  with 
most  counties  developing  their  own  systems  of  recruitment,  testing  and  hiring. 
The  State  of  California  has  established  a  state  merit  system  examination  board 
which  is  designed  to  fill  the  recruitment  and  examining  function  but  many  of 
the  local  welfare  departments  do  not  use  the  state  system.  Each  county  is  re- 
quired by  regulations  to  provide  a  training  program  for  new  and  coninuing 
staff.  Here  again,  the  state  has  developed  a  central  induction  program  but  it 
has  not  been  utilized  fully  by  the  counties. 
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With  58  county  welfare  departments,  there  has  not  been  developed  a  state 
central  register  or  file  for  maintaining  central  records  and  information  regarding 
clients.  At  the  present  time,  if  a  client  moves  from  one  county  to  another,  certain 
of  the  records  are  duplicated  and  forwarded  on  the  same  client.  With  the  mobility 
of  welfare  clients,  this  results  in  duplication  of  records  and  inefficient  services. 
A  central,  computerized  system  could  also  reduce  the  possibility  of  a  client 
fraudulently  applying  for  assistance  in  more  than  one  county  at  the  same  time. 

2.  Inequity  in  Benefits. — Another  problem  that  results  from  the  maintenance 
of  58  county  welfare  departments  is  the  inequiy  in  the  amount  of  assistance  pro- 
vided. For  example,  a  client  in  Marin  County  under  the  same  circumstances  as 
a  client  in  San  Francisco  County  could  receive  different  benefits.  The  reason 
for  this  is  as  follows :  the  State  of  California  has  developed  a  cost  schedule  which 
sets  forth  a  budgeted  amount  of  money  for  each  category  of  assistance.  This 
cost  schedule  is  at  a  minimum  subsistence  level.  The  state  and  federal  government 
then  provide  monies  to  the  county  up  to  what  is  called  a  Maximum  Participating 
Base.  This  base  is  lower  than  the  cost  schedule  in  the  AFDC  program.  In  theory, 
the  county  is  then  expected  to  supplement  with  county  funds  up  to  the  cost 
schedule  amount.  Most  of  the  counties  in  California  do  not  provide  this  supple- 
mental amount  to  bring  the  welfare  recipients'  income  to  the  subsistence  level. 
Some  counties  provide  what  are  called  Special  Needs  Allowances  from  county 
funds  to  make  available  to  clients  clothing  for  school  children,  refrigerators, 
transportation  monies,  or  other  items  that  the  county  has  decided  can  be  made 
available  on  a  special  request. 

There  is  even  a  greater  variation  between  counties  in  the  administration  of 
the  General  Assistance  program.  This  program  is  designed  to  provide  assistance 
to  those  not  eligible  for  one  of  the  categorical  aid  programs.  The  requirements 
for  this  program  are  designed,  administered  and  financed  by  the  local  board  of 
supervisors.  County  residence  for  a  stated  period  of  time  is  required  in  most 
counties.  The  amount  of  money  given  to  clients  in  this  category  is  not  standard 
throughout  the  state  nor  are  the  eligibility  requirements.  The  average  General 
Assistance  grant  in  the  Bay  Area  for  the  year  ending  June  1966,  varies  from 
$49.72  for  a  single  person  in  Alameda  County,  to  $106.05  for  a  single  person  in 
Marin  County.  Variations  in  other  parts  of  California  are  equally  significant.  In 
both  categorical  assistance  and  General  Assistance  there  is  great  discrepancy  in 
benefits  between  counties. 

3.  Inequitable  Taxation. — The  third  problem  related  to  the  local  administra- 
tion and  state  supervision  of  Public  Assistance  relates  to  local  taxation.  Under 
this  system  in  California,  the  county  property  tax  base  is  one  of  the  three  sources 
of  funds  used  in  the  Public  Assistance  program.  Similar  to  the  inequity  in  dis- 
tribution of  assistance,  there  is  also  an  inequity  resultant  from  the  use  of  this 
taxation  base.  The  tax  payers  in  one  county  are  contributing  more  towards 
Public  Assistance  programs  than  tax  payers  in  another  county.  This  can  be 
demonstrated  in  several  ways.  The  first  way  is  a  comparison  of  the  percentage  of 
the  welfare  budget  that  comes  from  county  funds.  In  the  fiscal  year  ending  June 
30,  1969,  in  the  Aid  to  Families  with  Dependent  Children  category,  the  per- 
centages of  county  funds  in  this  program  were  as  follows  in  the  Bay  Area  coun- 
ties :  Alameda  County — 17.1  percent  county  funds ;  Contra  Costa  County — 18.1 
percent  county  funds ;  Marin  County — 27.5  percent  county  funds  :  San  Francisco 
County — 22.1  percent  county  funds ;  and  San  Mateo  County — 16.1  percent  county 
funds.  This  differential  in  the  percent  of  the  total  expenditure  related  to  county 
funds  is  the  result  of  some  counties  paying  the  aforementioned  supplemental 
allowance  and/or  the  special  needs  allowances  that  are  authorized  within  each 
county.  A  second  way  of  evaluating  the  differential  assessment  on  the  tax 
payers  from  one  county  to  another  is  to  look  at  the  absolute  number  of  dollars 
spent  in  the  General  Assistance  category  by  counties.  The  following  figures 
include  the  supplemental  amounts  for  the  categorical  assistance  programs  and 
the  General  Assistance  category  for  the  year  ending  June  30,  1969.  In  the  Bay 
Area  they  are  as  follows:  Alameda  County — $809,677:  Contra  Costa  County — 
$685,374 ;  Marin  County— $242,483 ;  San  Francisco  County— $4,267,362  ;  and  San 
Mateo  County — $719,823.  These  figures  indicate,  for  example,  that  even  though 
Alameda  County  is  significantly  larger  in  population  than  San  Francisco  County, 
the  expenditure  of  county  funds  for  Public  Assistance  is  more  than  five  times 
greater  in  San  Francisco.  Thus,  a  greater  tax  burden  on  the  San  Francisco  tax 
payer. 

In  general,  the  local  county  property  tax  base  had  been  over-used  as  a  taxing 
source.  Throughout  the  country,  school  districts  and  other  locally  funded  public 
programs  are  having  financial  difficulty.  From  a  fiscal  taxation  point  of  view, 
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the  county  with  the  property  tax  base  is  not  as  flexible  or  equitable  as  the  state 
with  its  several  sources  of  revenue. 

Therefore,  the  BASPC  has  concluded  that  "the  total  Public  Assistance  pro- 
gram, including  General  Assistance,  be  administered  by  the  State  of  California 
and  financed  exclusively  by  state  and  federal  funds." 

Rationale  for  Recommendation  II 

The  present  Public  Assistance  program  has  five  categorical  assistance  pro- 
grams, each  with  its  own  eligibility  requirement  and  schedule  of  benefits.  The 
study  of  the  low  income  families  denied  Public  Assistance  revealed  three  basic 
deficiencies  in  the  present  categorical  system. 

1.  Eligibility  by  Category. — As  discussed  earlier,  the  categorical  system  has 
evolved  from  the  "who  should  be  supported?"  debate.  In  the  analysis  of  637 
persons  in  San  Francisco  and  Alameda  counties  who  did  not  fit  one  of  the  five 
categories,  many  were  equally  needy  but  technically  ineligible.  Some  were  not 
disabled  enough  for  Aid  to  the  Totally  Disabled,  but  too  disabled  to  work ;  some 
were  not  old  enough  for  Old  Age  Security  but  too  old  to  find  employment ;  some 
children  had  parents  who  had  too  much  money  for  Aid  to  Dependent  Children 
but  not  enough  to  provide  adequate  care  for  them.  These  were  the  individuals 
in  the  present  system  who  did  not  fit  the  program  but  were  obviously  in  need 
of  assistance  at  the  time  of  application.  Six  months  later,  112  of  the  637  denied 
had  reapplied  and  94  were  actually  receiving  aid. 

2.  Differences  m  Benefits  by  Category. — A  welfare  recipient  receives  Public 
Assistance  benefits  which  are  set  for  the  particular  program  under  which  he 
has  proved  his  eligibility.  To  illustrate  the  inequities  between  categories,  the 
amount  an  individual  is  allowed  for  food,  transportation,  clothing  and  personal 
and  incidentals  are  shown  below  for  each  category. 

COMPARISON  OF  PUBLIC  ASSISTANCE  NEED  STANDARDS 


Adult 


Adult 

Adult 

female 

blind 

OAS 

disabled 

AFDC 

recipient 

recipient 

recipient 

recipient 

Food  ._. 

  $41. 00 

$39.  00 

$35.  00 

$26.  50 

Clothing  

  12. 50 

11.50 

9.  50 

10.  85 

Transportation..   _  _   

  12. 00 

8.  00 

6.  00 

1.  00 

Personal  and  incidentals.                 _  _ 

  15. 00 

14.  00 

8.  00 

2.40 

The  Advisory  Council  on  Public  Welfare  stated  as  follows  : 

"Many  of  the  most  destitute  are  barred  from  receiving  assistance  because  of 
limiting  requirements  for  groups  that  are  included  and  because  of  lack  of  federal 
provisions  for  other  groups  of  needy  people.  Some  needy  are  not  aided  by  Public 
Assistance  programs  available  under  federal  law  because  the  state  in  which  they 
reside  does  not  participate  in  the  program.  In  only  21  out  of  54  jurisdictions  is 
federal  aid  available  to  families  in  need  because  a  parent  is  unemployed." 

3.  Perpetuation  of  Poverty. — The  amount  of  money  available  to  the  individual 
or  family  on  Public  Assistance  is  seriously  inadequate  in  terms  of  present  day 
living  costs.  The  shelter  allowance  for  families  on  AFDC  ranges  from  $45  per 
month  for  a  mother  with  one  child  to  $73  per  month  for  a  family  of  ten.  A 
couple  with  four  children  is  expected  to  find  housing  in  the  Bay  Area  for  $61 
per  month. 

The  total  assistance  payment  in  all  categories  is  well  below  the  poverty  level. 
This  means  that  the  aged,  the  disabled,  the  blind  and  the  dependent  children  of 
our  society  who  are  unable  to  provide  for  themselves  are  destined  to  a  life  of 
poverty. 

The  above  evidence  has  led  the  Bay  Area  Social  Planning  Council  to  recom- 
mend the  following :  "That  a  single  system  of  aid  be  established  by  the  federal 
government  with  one  standard  of  eligibility  (human  need)  and  one  system  of 
bentfits  based  on  up-to-date  regional  cost  of  living  index." 

Mr.  Vickers.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman. 

The  Chairman.  Are  there  any  questions  of  Mr.  Vickers  ?  If  not,  we 
thank  you,  Mr.  Vickers,  for  coming  to  the  committee. 
Mr.  Vickers.  Thank  you. 
The  Chairman.  Dean  Dumpson. 

36-662— 70— pt.  3  16 
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If  you  will  identify  yourself  for  our  record  by  giving  us  your  name, 
address,  and  capacity  in  which  you  appear,  we  will  be  glad  to  recog- 
nize you. 

STATEMENT  OF  DEAN  JAMES  R.  DUMPSON,  CHAIRMAN  OF  THE 
BOARD,  CITIZENS  COMMITTEE  FOR  CHILDREN  OF  NEW  YORK 

Mr.  Dumpson.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman. 

I  am  James  R.  Dumpson,  dean  of  the  Fordham  University  School 
of  Social  Work. 

Although  several  of  you  know  me  in  my  former  capacity  as  New 
York  City  Welfare  Commissioner  and  my  present  capacity  as  dean 
of  the  School  of  Social  Work  at  Fordham  University,  I  speak  here 
today  as  the  board  chairman  of  the  Citizens'  Committee  for  Children 
of  New  York. 

As  you  perhaps  know,  this  committee,  now  celebrating  its  25th  year, 
consists  of  an  active  group  of  laymen  and  professionals  dedicated  to 
the  sound  development  of  our  children.  Working  actively  in  the  fields 
of  education,  medical  care,  welfare,  children's  rights,  and  related  areas, 
we  conduct  programs  of  investigation  and  research,  report  to  the 
larger  community  on  issues  as  they  affect  children  and  urge  sound 
public  provision  and  policy.  It  is  in  this  capacity,  therefore,  that  I 
appear  before  you  today. 

The  Citizens'  Committee  for  Children  has  been  concerned  with  pub- 
lice  assistance  and  related  social  services  since  it  was  founded  right 
after  World  War  II.  In  recent  years,  exploring  ways  of  providing 
children  and  their  families  with  the  money  needed  to  assure  healthy 
and  sound  development,  we  have  become  particularly  interested  in 
the  issue  of  children's  allowances,  a  subject  to  which  I  shall  return 
later. 

The  proposed  Family  Assistance  Act  of  1969  breaks  important  new 
ground. 

A  MINIMUM  INCOME 

We  are  delighted  with  those  aspects  of  the  family  assistance  plan 
which  clearly  define  Federal  responsibility  in  guaranteeing  a  national 
minimum  of  income  for  dependent  families  and  their  children.  While 
we  believe  that  this  does  not  go  far  enough,  it  represents  an  important 
beginning  which  deserves  applause  and  support.  As  indicated  by  Sec- 
retary Finch  when  he  testified  before  you  on  October  15,  the  system 
with  which  we  have  long  tried  to  manage  is  completely  inadequate  and 
must  be  changed.  He  added  "adequate  income  support,  where  it  is 
necessary,  is  one  of  the  measurements  of  a  just  and  humane  civiliza- 
tion." We  believe  that  if  the  Congress  passes  this  legislation  and  pro- 
vides a  clearer  right  to  a  minimum  of  maintenance  than  has  ever  been 
declared  in  our  assistance  legislation,  we  will  have  moved  a  step  fur- 
ther toward  a  "just  and  humane"  civilization,  particularly  if  we  in- 
crease the  benefit  level,  as  we  urge  you  to  do. 

INCREASED  SUPPLEMENT  FOR  WORKING  POOR 

Similarly,  it  is  a  major  step  forward  to  provide  Federal  help  for 
families  of  the  working  poor.  Whereas  we  in  New  York  City  offer  in- 
come supplementation  to  a  family  headed  by  an  employed  father  whose 
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income  is  below  the  public  assistance  level,  only  25  of  the  54  State  and 
territorial  jurisdictions  have  such  provision  in  their  general  assistance 
legislation.  Since  the  wage  system  does  not  take  account  of  family 
size,  it  is  a  humane  act,  a  civilized  act,  to  make  more  adequate  provision 
for  the  2  to  3  million  families  involved. 

WORK  INCENTIVES 

We  also  applaud  the  oil er  of  an  allowance  for  the  necessary  expenses 
of  an  assistance  recipient  who  is  employed  and  the  considerable  work 
incentives  for  people  as  their  earnings  gradually  increase  above  the 
level  of  the  financial  guarantee. 

Of  course,  questions  may  be  raised  about  a  50  percent  rate  of  taxation 
of  earnings  above  the  minimum,  but  we  do  believe  that  if  this  bill  is 
passed,  the  Congress  would  be  moving  in  the  right  direction,  toward 
creating  a  more  adequate  work  incentive  than  is  now  available. 

DECLARATION  APPROACH  TO  ELIGIBILITY 

I  should  also  like  to  applaud  the  provision  for  a  "declaration" 
approach  to  eligibility,  something  with  which  we  have  experimented  in 
New  York  City.  The  decision  has  been  made  to  assign  the  entire  relief- 
granting  operation  to  an  efficient  clerical  organization,  largely  com- 
puter based,  which  will  conduct  ongoing  sample  studies  to  control  the 
level  of  fraud.  We  do  believe,  on  the  basis  of  experience,  that  most 
potential  recipients  are  to  be  trusted  and  are  therefore  to  be  treated 
with  the  same  respect  and  consideration  as  those  who  file  social  insur- 
ance applications  or  income  tax  forms. 

MINIMUM  PAYMENTS  TO  THE  AGED,  BLIND,  DISABLED 

Finally,  may  I  applaud  the  proposed  Federal  minimum  for  the  aged, 
the  blind,  and  the  disabled  as  well  as  the  proposals  to  build  a  cost-of- 
living  escalator  into  social  insurance  benefits  generally.  The  decision 
to  avoid  the  harmful,  broad  definition  of  responsibilities  of  relatives, 
which  has  characterized  earlier  legislation  in  this  field,  is  also  to  be 
applauded. 

IS  THIS  ADEQUATE  AS  A  UNEW  APPROACH"? 

The  President,  in  his  message,  urged  a  new  approach.  The  proposal 
does  break  new  and  important  ground,  as  we  have  indicated.  Yet,  given 
our  long  experience  with  earlier  legislation  and  the  President's  an- 
nounced determination  to  make  significant  improvement,  we  must  raise 
some  fundamental  questions. 

First  and  foremost,  the  "family  assistance  benefits"  are  not  large 
enough.  As  you  know,  the  guaranteed  minimum  does  not  quite  reach 
halfway  to  the  poverty  floor,  yet  it  is  offered  as  an  antipoverty  measure 
which  will  provide  a  necessary  floor  under  the  income  of  families  where 
there  is  no  adequate  income.  It  is  difficult  to  accept  that  our  society, 
at  this  time  in  history,  cannot  guarantee  to  all  an  income  above  the 
poverty  line,  cannot  provide  enough  clothing,  food  and  adequate 
shelter  to  assure  the  sound  development  of  children  and  an  adequate 
family  life.  When  people  need  $3,600  for  a  family  of  four — and  even 
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that  is  a  sum  on  which  they  can  barely  survive — we  cannot  applaud  a 
guarantee  of  $1,600. 

The  lack  of  logic  in  choosing  this  level  is  suggested  by  the  proposed 
guarantee  of  $90  per  month  for  the  adult  categories,  the  aged,  the 
blind,  or  the  disabled.  On  a  yearly  basis  this  adds  up  to  $1,080,  com- 
pared to  a  $500  annual  guarantee  per  adult  in  the  family  assistance 
plan.  This  would  only  perpetuate  the  clearly  irrational  and  disgrace- 
ful gap  between  grants  to  adults  under  a  category  called  AFDC  and 
adults  in  the  other  categories. 

And,  while  we  represent  an  organization  focused  on  the  interests 
of  children  and  their  families,  we  cannot  justify  an  approach  which 
ignores  the  needs  of  single  individuals  and  childless  couples.  There 
is  no  provision  for  them  in  the  assistance  plan  before  you. 

May  we  take  this  opportunity  to  urge  again  as  we  have  in  the  past 
the  abolition  of  the  categories  that  have  discriminated  against  persons 
in  our  society  who  happen  to  fall  into  the  less  acceptable  groupings. 
Categorical  relief  is  not  only  a  failure ;  it  is  clearly  unfair  to  women 
and  children  and  adults  in  need  who  happen  not  to  be  aged,  blind,  or 
otherwise  disabled.  Is  this  not  the  time  to  transfer  the  adult  assistance 
categories  to  social  insurance,  with  the  aid  of  general  revenue  funds  ? 

WE  OPPOSE  THE  WORK  REQUIREMENT  FOR  MOTHERS  OF  SCHOOL  AGE 

CHILDREN 

We  urge  you  to  reexamine  the  provision  in  the  bill  that  mothers  of 
school  age  children  must  register  for  work  or  training.  We  cannot 
accept  the  basic  premise  that  our  society  should  force  mothers  of  school 
age  children  to  go  to  work  as  a  matter  of  general  social  policy. 

We  believe,  of  course,  that  men  who  are  not  too  old  or  disabled 
should  be  required  to  register  for  training  or  work.  In  New  York — 
where  there  are  very  few  able-bodied  men  on  the  welfare  roles  if  you 
exempt  those  who  are  employed  but  at  wages  which  force  them  to  seek 
supplementary  public  assistance — the  problem  is  that  there  are  not 
enough  jobs  at  a  living  wage.  In  East  Harlem,  for  instance,  a  district 
of  the  city  which  is  the  home  of  many  welfare  families,  unemploy- 
ment has  reached  15  percent.  The  same  figures  pertain  in  Bedford- 
Stuyvesant,  Hunts  Point,  Brownsville,  and  other  neighborhoods.  What 
is  needed,  then,  if  men  are  to  be  able  to  work,  is  a  manpower  training 
and  employment  program  which  should  be  part  of  an  overall  eco- 
nomic— not  a  family  assistance — program.  Let  me  underscore  the  im- 
portance of  this  point — training  for  jobs  that  do  not  exist  or  for  totally 
unacceptable  jobs — not  only  wastes  public  funds  but  contributes  to  the 
widespread  skepticism  about  our  numerous  much-heralded  manpower 
training  programs.  The  forced  employment  of  mothers  with  young  or 
school-age  children  should  not  be  part  of  an  overall  economic  plan. 

To  coerce  mothers  to  work  would  be  destructive  for  them  as  well  as 
their  children.  A  mother  must  be  able  to  decide  when  her  children  need 
her.  It  is  just  as  naive  to  assume  that  school-age  children  are  always 
in  school  as  it  is  (hat  the  situation  of  all  families  with  school-age  chil- 
dren is  exactly  the  same.  Haven't  we  learned  the  lesson  that  latchkey 
children  should  have  taught  us  in  the  1940rs  and  1950's?  And  why 
should  the  heads  of  one-parent  families  be  singled  out  for  forced  em- 
ployment ?  There  is  no  provision  that  the  wives  of  men  who  are  under- 
employed or  unemployed  are  to  be  subject  to  such  coercion. 
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Certainly,  the  cost  of  such  coercion  will  be  great  if  one  takes  into 
account  the  probable  effect  on  children  of  inadequate  supervision,  the 
cost  of  accidents,  and  the  inevitable  family  disruptions. 

COERCION  IS  NOT  NECESSARY 

Our  experience,  moreover,  has  taught  us  that  many  welfare  mothers 
want  to  work  when  their  youngsters  start  attending  school  full  time. 
As  a  matter  of  fact,  we  have  found  that  even  many  mothers  of  pre- 
school children  are  eager  to  get  back  to  work  or  to  start  working  for 
the  first  time,  in  order  to  achieve  independence.  We  are  greatly  con- 
cerned about  the  fact  that  many  mothers  who  are  working  now  resort 
to  makeshift  arrangements  for  the  day  care  of  their  children,  arrange- 
ments that  jeopardize  the  welfare  and  sometimes  the  lives  of  these 
children. 

The  Citizens'  Committee  for  Children  has  battled  for  day  care  for 
children  of  working  mothers  since  World  War  II  days  when  women 
employed  in  defense  industries  were  unable  to  find  adequate  day  care 
facilities  for  their  children.  They  are  still  inadequate,  and  we  are 
still  battling.  The  WIN  program  which  would  provide  Federal  aid 
for  day  care  of  children  of  AFDC  mothers  who  accept  employment 
is  stalled  by  the  lack  of  day  care  facilities.  Welfare  centers  usually 
refer  mothers  who  are  eager  to  work  to  day  care  centers,  where  they 
find  waiting  lists  outnumbering  the  enrollment  but  no  space  for  their 
children. 

THE  FAMILY  DAY  CARE -CAREER  PROGRAM  IN  NEW  YORK  CITY 

How  much  women  want  to  work  has  been  demonstrated  again  by  the 
amazing  success  of  the  family  day  care-career  program  which  was 
started  2  years  ago  as  an  OEO  experiment  and  now  continues,  financed 
by  the  Department  of  Social  Services.  Under  this  program,  AFDC 
mothers  who  are  interested  are  given  a  choice  either  to  stay  home  as 
''provider  mothers"  and  take  care  of  their  own  children  and  those  of 
other  AFDC  mothers  who  choose  training  and  employment  ("career 
mothers") .  As  of  October  20, 1969,  this  family  day  care-career  program 
provided  day  care  for  2,700  children  in  the  homes  of  764  welfare  recipi- 
ents or  low-income  mothers.  In  the  past  year,  approximately  1,100 
mothers  have  either  taken  training  or  found  employment  or  moved 
directly  into  jobs  while  their  children  are  cared  for  by  other  welfare 
mothers. 

Unfortunately,  the  training  and  jobs  are  not  available  to  serve  all  the 
mothers  who  are  eager  to  enter  the  program.  As  of  October  20,  there 
were  924  approved  day  care  homes  of  which  160  were  not  in  use,  pri- 
marily because  career  mothers  were  unable  to  find  training  or  jobs.  On 
that  date,  more  than  1,000  children  of  560  mothers  were  waiting — on 
welfare. 

If  documentation  is  needed  for  our  contention  that  welfare  mothers 
are  eager  to  achieve  independence,  it  can  be  found  in  the  roster  of  the 
kinds  of  jobs  these  women  are  taking  and  holding.  For  the  most  part, 
they  are  working  in  factories,  as  sales  girls,  clerk-typists,  telephone  op- 
erators, and  so  forth  at  the  minimum  wage  which  is  certainly  not  ade- 
quate to  support  a  family  of  two  or  three  or  four.  That  they  are  willing 
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and  eager  to  take  on  an  almost  impossible  load  is  certainly  evidence  of 
their  deep  desire  to  work.  It  must  be  remembered  that  these  women, 
many  of  them  living  in  old-law  tenements,  with  none  of  the  household 
conveniences  that  most  working  mothers  enjoy,  have  two  or  three  chil- 
dren to  feed,  dress,  transport  to  day  care  or  school  before  they  go  off 
to  work.  They  must  then  pick  them  up  at  the  end  of  the  day,  feed  them, 
do  the  chores  and  start  all  over  again  the  next  day.  To  do  this,  there 
must  be  great  motivation.  If  one  adds  to  this  the  difficulty  of  transpor- 
tation in  some  of  the  outlying  areas  of  large  cities,  it  is  clear  that  the 
major  incentive  comes  from  within — it  is  the  opportunity  that  must  be 
provided. 

WHAT  IS  SUITABLE  WORK? 

In  the  past,  many  of  the  women  who  have  wanted  to  work  have 
found  that  training  programs  did  not  lead  to  jobs  or  that  the  only  jobs 
available  were  those  no  one  else  would  accept.  We  are,  therefore,  trou- 
bled by  the  fact  that  "suitable  work"  is  nowhere  defined.  We  realize 
that  the  Secretary  of  Labor,  when  he  appeared  before  you  and  em- 
phasized that  the  work  must  be  "suitable"  must  have  had  a  clear  con- 
cept of  "suitability."  But  how  will  we  make  sure  that  his  definition  of 
suitability  is  shared  by  State  and  local  officials?  Many  of  them,  we 
know,  are  of  the  opinion  that  domestic  employment  is  highly  suitable 
for  welfare  mothers  who,  in  the  past,  have  often  been  pushed  into 
underpaid  and  demeaning  jobs.  Slave  labor,  indentured  servitude,  are 
specters  from  our  own  unhappy  past — let  us  not  revive  them  in 
1969-70. 

WE  WELCOME  WORK  INCENTIVES 

Because  we  are  aware  of  the  critical  shortage  of  day  care  and  other 
child  care  services,  and  of  counseling  and  realistic  training  programs, 
we  welcome  particularly  that  under  this  bill  the  Secretary  of  Health, 
Education,  and  Welfare  shall  make  provision  for  the  furnishing  of 
child  care  services  and  that  90  percent  of  the  cost  of  child  care  services, 
including  alteration,  remodeling  and  renovation  of  facilities,  shall  be 
furnished  by  the  Federal  Government.  On  the  face  of  it,  this  would 
seem  to  offer  the  kind  of  support  that  would  enable  welfare  mothers  to 
work.  Actually,  without  the  establishment  and  enforcement  of  stan- 
dards, there  is  no  certainty  that  State  and  local  programs  will  imple- 
ment the  intent  of  the  Federal  bill.  Unless  States  and  localities  which 
must  administer  the  legislation  are  required  to  do  so,  we  are  afraid 
women  and  children  in  AFDC  families  may  not  be  any  better  off — or 
even  as  well  off — under  this  legislation  than  thev  are  today. 

But  even  if  Federal  funds  for  day  care  do  begin  to  flow  without  the 
usual  bureaucratic  obstacles,  one  important  gap  remains.  This  is  the 
lack  of  funding  for  capital  investment  in  facilities  for  day  care.  Unless 
some  way  is  found  to  assist  localities  in  paying  for  these  facilities,  we 
shall  not  begin  to  make  the  progess  we  all  desire. 

With  these  amendments,  and  without  any  coercion  at  all,  we  predict 
that  you  will  be  flooded  by  mothers  who  want  to  work. 

In  this  connection,  may  I  remind  your  committee  that  when  he  ap- 
peared before  you  on  the  opening  day,  the  Secretary  called  your  at- 
tention to  the  fact  that  the  legislation  before  you  did  not  yet  make 
provision  for  social  and  rehabilitation  services  as  an  essential  com- 
panion piece.  We  have  long  opposed  the  offering  of  services  where 
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people  need  money.  We  have  long  favored  the  separation  of  the  ad- 
ministrative machinery  from  that  which  renders  social  services.  None- 
theless, from  our  long  experience  with  families  and  children,  we  know 
that  it  is  urgent  that  there  be  adequate  provision  for  foster  care,  for 
institutions,  for  homemakers,  for  personal  help  and  counseling.  We 
hope  that  this  committee  will  consider  its  business  unfinished  until  it 
has  before  it  the  "definite  legislative  recommendations"  promised  by 
the  Secretary  "in  the  near  future."  The  open-ended  75-percent  re- 
imbursement in  the  existing  public  assistance  legislation  has  provided 
important  aid  to  States  and  localities  in  this  realm.  Appropriate  ex- 
pansion in  the  direction  of  f  oster  care  and  adoption  would  be  an  im- 
portant first  step. 

STATE  SUPPLEMENTATION 

We  have  some  concern  about  the  provisions  for  State  supplementa- 
tion of  the  minimum  guarantees.  Grant  levels  are  not  to  decline.  A 
range  between  50  to  90  percent  of  their  present  investments  is  offered 
to  States,  and  in  some  instances  this  constitutes  significant  financial 
relief.  It  provides  only  infinitesimal  financial  relief  for  New  York 
State,  however,  and  other  ways  must  be  found,  unless  the  pattern  of 
matching  can  be  improved,  to  assist  us  in  coping  with  an  economic 
burden  that  is  the  result  of  Federal  policies,  particularly  the  agricul- 
tural policy,  designed  to  assist  other  parts  of  the  country. 

If  we  assume  that  the  pattern  proposed  here  will  continue,  we  must 
raise  question  about  what  will  occur  after  the  5 -year  maintenance 
of  effort  protection  which  the  bill  offers.  May  we  also  urge  that  you 
reconsider  the  question  of  whether  some  way  cannot  be  found  to  permit 
supplementation  of  incomes  of  the  working  poor  in  the  States  as  well, 
with  some  Federal  matching.  Although  we  have  not  been  able  to  esti- 
mate just  how  many  people  would  be  involved  it  would  seem,  on  the 
face  of  it,  that  we  are  losing  an  opportunity  to  help  a  significant  group 
by  failing  to  provide  for  such  State  supplementation. 

WE  QUESTION  ADMINISTRATIVE  ARRANGEMENTS 

We  should  also  like  to  express  some  concern  about  the  administra- 
tive arrangements  for  the  proposed  work  requirement.  The  bill  pro- 
vides that  if  a  recipient  refuses  to  register  with  a  local  manpower 
agency  or  refuses  suitable  manpower  services  training  or  employment 
without  what  is  seen  as  "good  cause,"  his  portion  of  the  family  assist- 
ance will  be  denied.  For  each  person  who  registers,  an  "employability 
plan"  is  to  be  developed,  but  much  is  left  for  specification  in  future 
rules  and  regulations.  Given  the  history  of  the  employment  program 
nationally,  we  must  express  concern  that  the  discretion  in  evaluating 
"employability"  and  response  of  individuals  to  "offered  employment" 
may,  in  effect,  actually  undercut  the  Federal  minimum  guarantee  pro- 
posed in  the  family  assistance  plan.  We  would  propose,  at  the  very 
least,  some  provision  in  the  legislation  to  assure  uniformity  of  inter- 
pretation of  a  "suitability  of  employment"  plan  and  of  the  response 
of  an  individual  to  proffered  training  and  employment.  In  effect,  unless 
there  is  Federal  standard  setting  and  supervision  of  this  operation,, 
we  will  not  make  the  progress  which  this  legislation  is  designed  to 
produce. 
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MUST  WE  HAVE  A  MEANS-TESTED  PROGRAM  FOR  CHILDREN? 

Having  acknowledged  the  important  breakthrough  of  the  proposed 
legislation,  while  urging  modifications,  we  hope  Congress  will  enact 
it  as  a  first  step. 

I  should  now  like  to  return  briefly  to  a  discussion  of  the  citizens' 
committee's  study  during  the  past  2  years  of  the  problem  of  income 
maintenance  as  it  affects  children.  With  the  collaboration  of  a  variety 
of  experts  in  this  country  and  abroad,  the  participation  of  large  num- 
bers of  citizens  in  meetings  which  we  have  held  in  various  parts  of  the 
country,  we  have  reached  the  conclusion  that  a  new  approach  must 
be  taken  to  the  problem  of  financial  underpinning  for  children  in  the 
years  of  their  development.  Children  are  our  major  human  resource 
in  this  country,  the  major  objective  of  much  that  we  do.  We  have  con- 
cluded that  if  they  can  be  adequately  fed  and  housed  during  their 
growing  years  and  given  the  supporting  health  services  and  good 
schools  that  they  need,  the  investment  would  pay  off  for  the  country 
in  many  ways.  We  think  that  the  time  to  begin  that  investment  is  now. 

Our  explorations  have  convinced  us  that  the  form  of  this  investment 
should  be  a  children's  or  family  allowance.  We  mean  by  this  a  signifi- 
cant allowance,  somewhere  between  $25  and  $50  per  child  per  month, 
distributed  automatically  as  a  matter  of  right  to  the  adults  rearing 
all  children  in  this  country.  Such  a  program  is  essential  in  view  of 
the  relationship  between  family  size  and  poverty  and  the  lack  of  re- 
lationship between  wage-scales  and  family  size.  The  economic  cushion 
provided  by  such  a  program  would  be  a  contribution  not  only  to  fam- 
ilies subsisting  below  the  poverty  line,  but  to  low-income  families  as 
well. 

A  children's  allowance,  in  fact,  would  be  a  "sweeping  and  much 
needed  reform,"  going  far  beyond  any  current  proposal  on  your 
agenda.  The  Secretary,  in  his  testimony  before  you  on  October  15, 
mentioned  his  concern  about  "ominous  and  socially  polarizing  racial 
overtones"  in  the  present  situation.  A  universal  family  allowance,  with- 
out a  means  test,  would  have  a  unifying  effect.  All  children  would  be 
seen  as  children,  not  as  poor,  or  black,  or  white. 

We  recognize,  of  course,  that  a  program  of  this  kind  is  expensive 
and  are  prepared  to  offer  estimates  for  various  approaches  if  you  wish 
to  explore  family  allowances  further  at  a  later  point  in  your  hearings. 
May  I  note  at  this  time  that,  while  the  cost  of  the  program  would  re- 
main high,  nonetheless,  considerable  savings  could  be  made  by  the 
elimination  of  child  dependency  exemptions  in  our  income  tax  system 
as  well  as  the  return  of  large  funds  at  upper  income  levels  through 
taxing  the  allowance.  More  basically,  we  believe  that  a  program  fo- 
cused on  children  has  great  merit.  Indeed,  the  President's  family  as- 
sistance plan  also  is  a  program  for  children — but  only  for  some 
children. 

SUMMARY 

In  short,  we  applaud  the  way  in  which  the  proposed  legislation 
breaks  new  ground  in  its  concept  of  a  national  minimum  income,  in 
the  inclusion  of  the  working  poor,  in  providing  a  variety  of  work  in- 
centives, and  in  authorizing  a  substantial  expansion  of  day  care.  We 
also  applaud  the  higher  Federal  minimum  for  the  adult  categories  and 
the  raising  of  social  insurance  levels.  On  the  other  hand,  we  urge  re- 
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consideration  of  the  level  of  the  guarantee,  a  removal  of  the  require- 
ment that  mothers  of  school-age  children  be  compelled  to  work,  and 
the  shifting  of  emphasis  to  the  guarantee  of  work.  We  see  need  in  the 
legislation  itself  for  considerable  clarification  as  to  how  uniform  stand- 
ards and  criteria  will  be  applied  in  relation  to  this  new  form  of 
"work  test"  and  we  see  need  to  help  with  capital  investment  in  facili- 
ties for  day  care. 

With  reference,  to  the  overall  strategy  of  the  bill,  we  wonder  whether 
it  is  not  possible,  once  and  for  all,  to  eliminate  distinctions  among  the 
several  adult  categories  and  indeed  whether  it  is  not  now  possible  to 
abolish  categories  altogether.  Finally,  given  the  size  of  the  financial  in- 
vestment and  the  nature  of  the  Federal  guarantee,  we  believe  the  time 
has  come  to  consider  inclusion  of  Public  Assistance  recipients  in  the 
adult  categories  in  the  social  insurance  system  with  payment  out  of 
general  revenue  funds. 

Legislation  with  a  dimension  of  $3  billion  and  $3  billion  can  only 
begin  to  deal  with  part  of  the  income  transfer  program  that  the  coun- 
try must  develop.  We  urge  your  serious  consideration  of  an  overall 
package  that  will  include:  employment  guarantees,  continued  im- 
provement of  social  insurance,  the  development  of  a  children's  al- 
lowance and  an  improved  family  assistance  plan  as  the  supplementary 
program  for  those  who  would  not  be  helped  under  the  other  provisions. 

Thank  you  very  much.  Mr.  Chairman. 

The  Chairman.  Thank  you  very  much,  Mr.  Dumpson,  for  coming 
to  the  committee  and  giving  us  the  benefit  of  your  thinking  on  these 
matters. 

Let  me  ask  you  with  respect  to  a  matter  that  you  did  not  cover 
in  your  statement.  I  know  there  has  been  some  degree  of  disagreement 
in  your  city  with  the  statistical  analysis  of  the  operation  of  the  welfare 
program  in  New  York  City  by  HEW.  Would  you  just  for  the  record 
give  me  your  evaluation  of  that  study  and  whether  or  not  it  does 
reflect  a  degree  of  accuracy  or  inaccuracy,  just  what  caused  it  to  be 
inaccurate  if  it  is  inaccurate  ? 

Mr.  Dumpson.  Yes,  I  would  be  glad,  to,  Mr.  Chairman.  As  a  matter 
of  fact,  I  will  answer  your  question  here.  With  your  permission,  I 
would  like  to  leave  with  you  a  copy  of  a  statement  that  17  people — 
I  was  one  of  them — released  to  the  press  just  yesterday  comment  in^r 
in  detail  on  that  study. 

The  Chairman.  I  would  be  glad  to  have  that  made  a  part  of  the 
record  immediately  following  your  oral  statement  today. 

Mr.  Dumpson.  Thank  you,  sir. 

My  major  objection,  Mr.  Chairman,  to  that  study  is  that  it  manipu- 
lates, in  my  judgment,  and  the  judgment  of  those  who  signed  the  state- 
ment, some  statistics  that  do  the  poor  and  the  program  a  great  dis- 
service. Let  me  illustrate  what  I  mean.  If  I  remember,  the  report 
talks  about  a  10.9-percent  ineligibility  of  public  assistance  recipients 
in  New  York  but  it  is  talking  about  ineligibility  for  Federal  categories, 
and  then  it  says  that  3.5,  if  I  remember  my  statistics  correctly,  were 
totally  ineligible. 

I  am  not  quarreling,  sir,  with  the  statistics.  I  am  quarreling  with  the 
use  of  them  because  they  then  project  on  the  basis  of  the  10.9  percent  the 
amount  of  money  that  has  been  mismanaged  or  wasted.  In  the  report 
it  is  very  clear  that  the  report  says  3.5  ineligible,  but  the  press  inter- 
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pretation  of  the  report  and  the  report  itself  gives  the  general  public 
the  impression  that  10.9  percent  are  ineligible. 

Now,  it  is  true  they  may  have  been  ineligible  for  Federal  categories. 
That  does  not  mean  that  they  were  ineligible  for  some  form  of  public 
assistance,  possibly  general  assistance,  that,  as  you  know,  is  nonfed- 
erally  assisted.  That  is  No.  1. 

No.  2,  we  have  strong  objections  to  the  references  made  to  "in 
migrants"  and  "in  migrants"  in  my  State  happen  to  be  black  and 
Puerto  Bicans.  One  gets  the  impression  that  New  York  State  and  New 
York  City  have  increased  principally  because  of  "in  migrants."  I  take 
strong  exception,  as  you  know  from  past  statements  that  I  made  when 
I  was  in  public  office,  to  referring  or  applying  the  concept  of  "in 
migrants"  to  American  citizens,  whatever  their  color  from  wherever 
they  come.  The  principle  of  mobility  for  American  citizens  across  these 
United  States  of  ours,  it  seems  to  me,  should  not  be  challenged.  One 
gets  the  impression  that  these  joeople  have  come,  and  there  are  all  kinds 
of  use  of  language  in  this  report,  in  order  to  get  assistance.  The  statis- 
tics show,  our  experience  shows,  that  this  is  not  the  fact.  Yet  the  re- 
port by  innuendo  at  least,  and  sometimes  by  direct  statement,  makes 
this  comment. 

Finally,  the  report  talks  quite  a  bit  about  the  laxity  or  the  free- 
wheeling administrative  philosophy  of  the  present  administration.  I 
would  submit  to  you,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  wish  I  had  had  the  freedom 
to  implement  that  kind  of  philosophy  for  the  6  years  that  I  was  the 
commissioner  of  welfare  of  that  city  because  I  would  submit  to  you 
that  the  philosophy  of  administration  in  the  public  "Welfare  De- 
partment of  New  York  City  is  one  that  I  characterize  as  humane 
and  in  the  best  interest  not  only  of  the  people  who  are  recipients  but  of 
the  general  public  because  they  are  indivisible  as  far  as  I  am  concerned. 

I  hope  I  have  at  least  given  you  a  little  flavor  of  some  of  the  objec- 
tions I  have  and  I  suppose  some  of  the  deep  feeling  that  I  have  about 
the  damage  that  that  report  has  done. 

I  know  that  when  HEW  does  a  report,  Mr.  Chairman,  of  a  local 
department  it  submits  the  report  to  the  department  and  gives  the  de- 
partment an  opportunity  to  take  what  we  used  to  call  exceptions,  and 
you  go  case  bv  case.  I  am  sure  that  was  done.  I  have  no  question  about 
that. 

What  I  am  suggesting  is  that  maybe  the  exceptions  submitted  by 
the  department  should  also  have  been  a  matter  of  public  record. 

The  Chatkimax.  Should  have  been  included  in  the  report. 

Mr.  Dttmpsox.  So  the  public  would  see  not  only  the  HEW  report 
but  what  the  commission  had  to  say.  This  was  not  done  and  so  the 
general  impression  is  these  people  are  not  ineligible.  The  impression 
is  that  up  to  50  percent  of  them  mav  never  have  been  ineligible  for  any 
kind  of  public  funding  and  I  say  this  is  a  disservice  to  the  people  and 
the  program. 

The  Chairmax.  I  had  understood,  and  I  don't  want  to  delay  the 
committee  nor  vou  either,  that  this  studv  had  been  made  jointly  by  the 
officials  of  the  Welfare  Department  of  the  city  of  New  York  or  maybe 
of  the  State  

Mr.  Dumfsox.  Of  the  State. 

The  Chaitoiax  ( continuing) .  Of  the  State,  and  HEW. 
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Mr.  Dumpson.  That  is  true,  sir. 
May  I  comment  on  that  ? 
The  Chairman.  Yes. 

Mr.  Dumpson.  The  report,  you  are  correct,  was  signed  by  the  official 
of  the  HEW  and  by  the  State  commissioner  of  social  services.  I  have 
the  highest  regard  for  our  State  commissioner  but  I  have  taken  ex- 
ception to  the  fact  that  he  signed  the  report  failing  to  recognize  that 
in  our  State,  where  we  have  a  State-supervised  locally  administered 
program,  that  whatever  inadequacies  there  are  in  the  local  program 
Commissioner  Wyman,  the  State  department  of  social  services,  and  the 
State  board  of  social  services  must  share  responsibility  for.  What- 
ever happens  in  New  York  City  in  public  welfare  under  our  State 
statute  is  also  the  responsibility  of  the  State  department,  the  State 
commissioner,  and  there  isn't  a  word  in  that  report  of  assumption  of 
responsibility  for  the  inaccuracies  of  maladministration  that  is 
charged  against  the  city  of  New  York. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  have  a  copy  of  this  ? 

Mr.  Dumpson.  I  have  seen  a  copy  of  that ;  yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  There  is  some  comment  here  on  page  193.  It  is  not 
what  you  are  referring  to  as  the  exception  of  the  city  department  of 
social  services,  apparently,  but  some  further  explanation.  For  in- 
stance, in  one  paragraph — 

A  small  number  of  cases  initially  classified  as  overpayment-underpayment  and 
potential  resources  have  not  yet  been  replied  to  by  the  city  department.  For  this 
reason  some  reduction  in  the  number  of  such  cases  as  shown  in  this  report  may 
be  anticipated  when  all  replies  have  been  received  and  evaluated. 

Mr.  Dumpson.  Of  course,  you  know  that  the  damage  has  been  done, 
even  if  those  exceptions  are  made  public.  The  damage  in  terms  of  the 
attitude  and  perception  of  the  people  who  are  on  relief  has  already 
been  perpetrated. 

The  Chairman.  That  is  a  very  important  point.  You  know  as  well 
as  I  do,  I  am  sure,  there  is  a  very  strong  and  growing  feeling  in  this 


generally.  I  get  more  letters  from  people  who  oppose  the  idea  of  paying 
taxes  to  maintain  somebody  who  is  physically  able  to  work  than  most 
anything  else.  I  am  sure  you  heard  that  while  you  were  director  of 
the  department  in  New  York  City. 
Mr.  Dumpson.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Anything  that  is  done  to  intensify  that  feeling,  and 
incorrectly  done,  of  course,  is  regrettable.  We  want  to  get  all  the  in- 
formation we  can  on  this  point. 

What  is  your  explanation,  Dr.  Dumpson,  for  the  more  than  doubling 
of  the  AFDC  caseload  in  New  York  City  between  1966  and  1968  ? 

Mr.  Dumpson.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  think  there  are  a  number  of  reasons. 

The  Chairman.  You  said  initially  it  was  not  primarily  the  in  mi- 
gration that  they  referred  to  in  the  report  and  I  am  prone  to  believe 
that  it  is  not. 

Mr.  Dumpson.  I  think  if  I  were  listing,  Mr.  Chairman,  all  of  what 
I  think  are  the  contributing  causes,  I  would  include  in  migration  but 
I  wouldn't  single  it  out  as  the  No.  1.  I  think  when  one  raises  the 
benefit  level  as  we  have  done  continuously  in  New  York  City  and 
New  York  State  since  1965,  1966,  as  you  raise  the  level  you  therefore 
include  as  eligible  a  larger  number  of  people.  I  think  this  is  an  im- 
portant point. 


country  that  there  is  something 


with  the  operation  of  welfare 
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The  Chairman.  Just  as  we  do  under  social  security,  sometimes  when 
we  raise  the  outside  earned  income  level. 

Mr.  Dumpson.  That  is  correct.  I  think  the  idea  of  publicizing  the 
rights  of  people  who  are  poor  under  the  law  to  apply  for  assistance 
has  helped  remove  somewhat  the  stigma  that  has  traditionally  been 
attached  to  public  assistance  and  people  who  are  genuinely  in  need 
therefore  have  come  in  greater  numbers. 

I  think  that  is  a  contributing  factor.  I  think  there  has  been  a  loss 
of  a  certain  level  of  jobs  in  New  York  City.  While  there  may  have 
been  an  increase  in  certain  other  kinds  of  jobs,  the  impact  of  tech- 
nological automation  I  am  convinced  has  an  impact  on  the  number 
of  people  who  now  fall  within  the  eligibility  line  of  public  assistance. 

I  am  always  reminded,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  point  out  to  a  class — 
what  happened  to  all  of  the  elevator  operators  who  used  to  run  ele- 
vators in  Macy's  store.  That  whole  elevator  system  is  completely  auto- 
mated. What  happened  to  those  men  who  were  45,  48,  50,  52,  with  no 
skills?  Well,  I  think  I  know  where  some  of  them  are.  They  may  be 
receiving  supplementary  assistance  from  the  New  York  City  Depart- 
ment of  Social  Services.  I  certainly  think  that  the  inequities  in  benefit 
levels  in  other  parts  of  the  country  have  contributed  to  it  because  people 
have  felt,  "I  will  go  there  and  look  for  work,  I  will  go  there  and  look 
for  better  housing,  and  if  something  happens  I  know  that  I  am  not 
going  to  starve  to  death." 

I  think  these  are  all  contributing  factors  in  our  increase  in  public 
assistance.  Certainly,  I  would  have  to  say  that  the  prominence  of  the 
welfare  rights  organization  and  their  activites  in  talking  about  what 
people  are  guaranteed,  what  people's  rights  are  under  the  statute,  have 
contributed.  All  of  these  factors  are  in  the  HEW  report,  but  they  are 
buried  either  in  the  text  or  they  are  so  worded  that  those  people  who 
wanted  to  misinterpret — and  I  don't  charge  HEW.  sir,  with  mis- 
interpreting the  facts :  I  charge  the  HEW  report  with  so  stating  the 
facts  that  they  lend  themselves  to  playing  into  what  some  of  us  in 
New  York  refer  to  as  racist  attitudes  and  statements.  But  these  are 
some  of  the  factors  that  I  think  have  contributed  to  the  increase. 

The  Chairman.  Well,  the  HEW  report  is  not  the  only  source  that 
I  have  had  of  information  that  most  of  this  increase  has  resulted 
from  the  influx  of  people  from  other  areas  into  New  York  City.  Many 
of  the  officials  of  the  State  and  of  the  city  have  mentioned  that  anil 
nothing  else,  so  it  is  not  just  the  HEW  report  that  has  created  that 
picture  but  some  of  the  locally  elected  officials  have  also  created  it  in 
my  mind,  and  I  couldn't  believe  that  it  could  be  just  that  one  thing. 
I  would  hope  and  certainly  I  feel  that  people  migrate  from  State  to 
State  primarily  to  find  some  better  life,  and  I  can't  conceive  of  migrat- 
ing from  one  State  to  another  State  just  to  get  a  little  bit  more  welfare 
payment.  That  doesn't  appear  to  me  to  be  the  kind  of  a  life  that 
people  would  move  about  to  find. 

Mr.  Dumpson.  Particularly  when  one  considers  all  the  discomfort 
that  goes  along  with  it  in  terms  of  intrusion  into  one's  personal  life, 
that  goes  along  with  receiving  public  assistance. 

The.  Chairman.  What  do  we  do,  however,  Dr.  Dumpson  ?  Actually, 
how  do  we  handle  this  problem  of  the  training  of  the  people  ? ; 

You  say  that  you  have  no  objection,  or  you  find  no  objection,  in  the 
law  or  in  the  recommendations  with  respect  to  the  male  in  the  family 
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being  required  to  take  training  in  order  to  see  whether  or  not  he  can 
get  his  f  amity  off  of  the  program. 
Mr.  Dumpson.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  We  had  Monsignor  Head  from  New  York  City 
here  yesterday  and  he  was  objecting,  also,  to  the  requirement  that  the 
mother  who  had  school-age  children  be  required  to  take  training.  We 
had  a  provision  added  in  1967  to  our  law.  We  thought  we  were  moving 
in  the  direction  of  trying  to  help  the  person  actually  and  the  family. 
We  had  tried  in  1962.  as  you  know — I  think  you  were  then  with  the 
department  in  New  York  City  

Mr.  Dumpson.  That  is  correct. 

The  Chairman  (continuing).  On  a  voluntary  basis,  but  it  didn't 
seem  to  produce  very  many  trainees  or  very  many  people  working. 
I  have  been  very  much  interested  in  this  matter  and  in  part,  I  guess, 
was  responsible  for  some  of  the  activity  of  one  of  the  organizations 
working  in  the  so-called  poverty  program  in  my  State  of  offering 
training  to  mothers,  to  women,  whether  they  had  children  or  not. 
Most  of  them,  however,  were  mothers  whose  husbands  had  gone  or  they 
weren't  at  home.  The  ability  of  those  that  we  had  in  the  courses  to 
take  the  training  and  to  later  become  employed  was  remarkable,  at  a 
cost  of  about  $40  a  month,  I  believe  it  was. 

One  woman  that  I  have  in  mind,  and  I  mentioned  this  yesterday,  was 
the  widow  of  a  tenant  farmer.  She  had  several  children — I  have  for- 
gotten the  number,  10  or  12 — the  oldest  of  whom  was  about  19,  men- 
tally affected,  perhaps  mentally  retarded,  but  a  complete  invalid.  She 
was  on  welfare  for  about  2  years.  She  had  been  trying  all  the  time  she 
was  on  it  to  find  some  way  to  get  training  and  finally  one  of  these  pro- 
grams was  available  to  her  and  she  took  training  as  a  nurse  and  under 
our  State  law  became  a  licensed  practical  nurse.  She  is  now  in  a  hospital 
as  the  head  of  the  licensed  practical  nurses  in  that  hospital  making  far 
more  than  she  could  ever  get  under  our  State  law  with  all  of  these 
children  under  the  AFDC  program.  This  was  one  of  the  cases  that 
President  Johnson  invited  to  the  White  House  last  year. 

In  another  area  that  I  know  about  there  have  been  300  of  these  wom- 
en that  have  been  trained  for  jobs  in  hospitals  and  nursing  homes  and 
put  to  work  and  they  are  tickled  to  death  about  it.  I  have  talked  to  so 
many  of  them  who  deplore  the  fact  that  they  have  to  be  on  welfare. 
They  want  off  of  welfare.  They  want  to  have  some  kind  of  training, 
and  they  want  a  suitable  job  so  that  they  can  be  independent. 

Just  how  do  you  do  it  ?  There  has  to  be  some  motivation  from  within 
the  individual,  of  course.  I  realize  all  of  that. 

Mr.  Dumpson.  Of  course,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  think  you  have  given  my 
answer,  frankly.  In  the  first  instance,  coercion  isn't  necessary.  These 
women,  you  are  correct,  do  want  to  work,  many  of  them.  All  I  would 
plead  for  would  be  a  real  choice  for  a  woman  with  children  up  to,  let's 
say,  the  age  of  16,  a  real  choice  as  to  whether  she  wants  to  work  or 
whether  she  doesn't.  She  and  she  alone,  it  seems  to  me,  is  the  best  judge 
as  to  whether  her  children  need  her  and  to  the  extent  to  which  they 
need  her.  That  would  be  No.  1. 

No.  2,  we,  too,  train  some  women  in  New  York  City.  When  I  was 
commissioner  and  since  then  many  of  them  did  get  work  but  many  of 
them  didn't  get  work,  certainly  not  the  work  we  trained  them  for,  and 
so  one  of  the  weaknesses,  it  seems  to  me,  in  the  family  assistance  bill, 
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is  the  absence  of  guaranteed  employment  after  the  training.  There  is 
nothing  more  disillusioning  and  frustrating  than  for  a  woman,  or  a 
man  for  that  matter,  to  go  through  a  training  program  with  the  prom- 
ise of  bettering  himself  and  then  finding  that  what  he  had  been 
trained  for  is  not  available  for  him  in  the  market  for  a  variety  of  rea- 
sons, so  that  the  absence  of  a  guarantee  for  employment  at  the  end  of 
that  training  route — and  here  I  think  industry  could  be  of  great  help 
to  Government  in  the  provision  and  absolute  guarantee  that  when  you 
finish  this  there  is  the  job  for  you. 

The  third  thing  that  I  would  say  is,  I  am  not  opposed  to  women 
working  who  have  children  if  they  make  the  choice  and  if  we  have 
done  what  the  bill  prepares  to  do,  and  that  is,  provide  adequate  care 
and  supervision  for  the  children  while  they  are  away. 

We  have  in  New  York  City  now,  Mr.  Chairman,  about  4,000  children 
on  waiting  lists  for  day  care.  There  are  local  funds  available  for  ren- 
ovations of  buildings  for  day  care  but,  under  our  housing  code,  under 
our  health  code,  these  buildings  will  not  meet  the  requirements  of  the 
code.  Therefore,  in  my  testimony  I  urged  for  funds  that  will  permit  the 
construction  of  facilities,  capital  investment.  This  is  the  only  way  we 
are  going  to  provide  this  need  of  day-care  facilities  for  those  mothers 
who  do  want  to  be  trained  and  go  to  work. 

The  Chairman.  This  was  my  thought,  and  it  is  the  thing  that 
bothers  me  about  it.  Let's  us  assume  that  the  mother  decides  that  she 
is  needed  at  home  more  than  in  some  other  situation,  and  forgoes  the 
training.  By  the  time  her  youngest  child  is  grown,  becomes  18  or  an 
adult,  the  mother  has  reached  the  age  of  45  or  50.  Well,  you  recognize 
in  New  York  City,  just  I  am  sure  as  it  is  in  my  own  State,  the  difficulty 
of  anyone  female  or  male,  getting  her  first  or  his  first  job  at  age  45  or 
50.  It  is  just  almost  out  of  the  question.  Well,  now,  what  happens  to 
that  person  ?  There  is  no  Federal  program  that  would  take  care  of  that 
person. 

Mr.  Dtjmpson.  You  see,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  think  a  mother  who  has 
elected  to  remain  at  home  is  going  to  do  what  most  mothers  do  who 
remain  at  home:  use  their  own  free  time — and  mothers  do  have 
free  time,  the  children  are  in  school — for  self -improvement :  but  this 
is  not  training  that  is  coerced  and  is  related  to  immediate  employ- 
ment. 

I  agree  with  you  that  a  woman  ought  to  be  engaging  herself  in  prep- 
aration for  that  time  when  her  children  do  not  need  her,  but  this  is 
a  totally  different  problem  or  situation  than  when  you  say,  "We  are 
going  to  train  you  and,  if  you  are  dependent,  }<ou  must  leave  your 
children  and  go  out  and  take  a  job." 

You  see,  as  a  former  child  care  worker,  I  am  afraid  we  are  building 
up  in  that  construction  a  lot  of  other  problems,  social  problems,  for,  as 
with  children  who  have  not  gone  through  the  acculturation  process 
that  mothers  are  supposed  to  be  the  prime  movers  of,  and  children 
who  come  out  with  all  kinds  of  problems,  social  problems,  behavioral 
problems,  that  we  pay  for  in  a  variety  of  other  ways  later  on. 

The  Chairman.  Do  any  of  the  States  suggest  to  these  mothers  or 
offer  them  the  opportunity  of  going  to  school  while  their  own  children 
go  to  school  ? 

Mr.  Dtjmpson.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  They  do? 
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Mr.  Dumpson.  Yes,  indeed  the}^  do. 

The  Chairman.  Is  that  what  you  are  leading  to,  really  ? 

Mr.  Dumpson.  Yes.  In  Westchester,  just  out  of  New  York  City, 
there  is  a  beautiful  program  for  mothers  to  spend,  I  think  it  is  an  hour 
in  the  morning,  and  an  hour  and  a  half  in  the  afternoon,  but  it  is  not, 
you  see,  a  condition  of  anything. 

The  Chairman.  I  understand,  but  how  could  we  encourage  that 
among  the  States  ? 

Mr.  Dumpson.  I  think  if  you  just  remove  the  coercion  and,  relating 
it  to  receipt  of  public  assistance,  make  the  programs  available  and 
have  the  mother  know  that  she  really  can  choose  this  without  censor, 
complaint,  or  anything — mothers  of  children  who  are  poor  and  near 
poor  aren't  too  different  from  mothers  that  are  not  poor. 

The  Chairman.  I  realize  that. 

Mr.  Dumpson.  They  have  many  of  the  same  needs.  I  think  the  avail- 
ability of  the  program  under  a  different  spirit  and  under  a  different 
rubric  will  bring  the  result  that  you  and  I  are  talking  about. 

The  Chairman.  Any  further  questions  ?  Mr.  Byrnes  ? 

Mr.  Byrnes.  Doctor,  I  think  you  have  been  very  helpful  to  us  and  I 
express  my  appreciation  at  least  for  your  coming.  You  talk  about  in- 
migration.  There  is  no  question  concerning  the  fact  of  inmigration ;  is 
there  ?  It  has  taken  place ;  it  has  added  to  the  problem  of  the  city  of 
New  York  in  its  welfare  area ;  has  it  not  ? 

Mr.  Dumpson.  No  question  about  that. 

Mr.  Byrnes.  What  do  we  have  by  way  of  figures  ? 

Mr.  Dumpson.  You  mean  in  terms  of  welfare  situation  and  inmi- 
gration ? 

Mr.  Byrnes.  No  ;  I  am  thinking,  really,  more  of  the  total  city  area. 
Mr.  Dumpson.  To  the  city. 

Mr.  Byrnes.  I  know  you  also  have  a  movement  from  the  city  into  the 
suburbs  and  escaping,  therefore,  the  responsibilities  and  problems  of 
New  York  City. 

Mr.  Dumpson.  They  think  they  are  escaping,  sir.  They  are  moving 
to  other  problems  in  suburbia. 
Mr.  Byrnes.  I  am  sure  they  are. 

Mr.  Dumpson.  I  don't  know  the  latest  figures  on  inmigration  into 
New  York  City.  I  do  know  that  the  Puerto  Rican  inmigration  has 
leveled  off  completely,  and  there  is  not  the  mass  in  migration  that  we 
thought  of  in  the  late  forties,  early  fifties,  and  so  forth. 

I  am  also  inclined  to  believe — and  again  I  would  have  to  look  at 
some  of  the  data — that  the  immigration  of  nonwhites  into  the  city  has 
leveled  off.  I  was  asking  whether  you  were  relating  this  to  welfare, 
because  we  did  a  study  when  I  was  commissioner  and  found  that  less 
than,  I  think  it  was  about  3  percent  or  less,  of  the  people  on  public 
assistance  had  been  in  the  State  under  a  year.  Commissioner  Goldberg 
and  Administrator  Ginsburg  tell  me  that  that  figure  is  still  about  the 
same :  somewhere  between  2.3,  3  percent,  less  in  a  year.  Of  course,  when 
you  are  dealing  with  our  statistics  in  New  York,  where  you  have  a  mil- 
lion people  on  assistance,  any  statistics  in  gross  figures  is  a  pretty  good 
size  number  of  people. 

Mr.  Byrnes.  Has  that  figure,  though,  changed — that  3  percent?  Is 
that  higher  now  than  it  was,  let  us  say,  3  or  4  years  ago  ? 

Mr.  Dumpson.  I  am  told  it  is  not  for  under  a  year.  Now,  when  you 
move  up  to  under  3  years  and  under  5  years,  there  has  been  an  increase; 
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under  a  year,  no.  Under  2  years,  3  years,  and  5  years,  there  has  been  a 
percentagewise  increase,  yes. 

Mr.  Byrxes.  What  do  we  know  about  the  real  motivation  that  causes 
migrants  or  the  welfare  group  to  become  the  hard  core  of  the  city  of 
New  York? 

Mr.  Dumpsox.  It  varies,  sir.  Sometimes  it  is  as  simple  as  wanting  to 
join  friends  and  family.  For  the  Puerto  Rican  and  for  many  of  the 
rural  people  coming  to  us  from  rural  sections  of  the  country,  it  reflects 
our  absence  in  public  social  policy  to  do  in  Puerto  Rico  and  to  do  in  the 
rural  sections  of  the  country  what  we  have  been  saying  we  are  trying  to 
do  in  terms  of  Federal  development  in  the  urban  crisis. 

Sir,  I  have  talked  to  people  from  the  rural  South  who  told  me  that 
if  they  were  free — and  I  don't  need  to  elaborate  on  that  question — if 
they  had  proper  housing,  if  they  had  proper  opportunity  for  employ- 
ment, if  education  were  adequate,  they  preferred  to  stay  wherever  they 
had  come  from.  And  this  is  true,  of  course,  of  Puerto  Ricans  who  have 
migrated. 

What  I  am  saying  is  that  as  one  talks  to  these  people,  what  they  are 
really  looking  for  is  a  better  chance  for  their  kids.  They  will  say,  "I 
couldn't  get  medical  care.  Nobody  in  the  hospital  where  I  came  from 
would  help  my  child  who  had  asthma  or  a  cardiac  involvement."  And 
welfare  is  the  last  thing  that  comes  to  their  mind.  They,  of  course, 
have  a  distorted  view  of  what  life  in  the  big  city  is  like,  and  that,  too, 
is  a  very  disturbing  and  frustrating  experience  to  find  that  the  housing 
they  come  to,  the  school  situation  they  come  to,  the  narcotics  problem 
that  infests  the  ghetto,  is  not  anything  that  they  foresaw.  Nobody  told 
them  about  it.  They  are  sometimes  as  unhappy  about  having  moved  to 
New  York  City  as  they  thought  they  were  unhappy  when  they  were  in 
the  State  from  whence  they  came. 

Mr.  Byrxes.  It  has  been  suggested  that  the  minimum  assistance  pro- 
posed under  the  administration's  program  would  tend  to  minimize  the 
migration  into  some  of  our  industrial  centers.  Do  vou  agree  it  will  have 
that  effect  ? 

Mr.  Dumpsox.  I  think  it  may  reduce  to  some  extent  the — again,  be- 
cause I  don't  think  that  is  why  people  move,  maybe  it  is  an  oversimpli- 
fication, sir,  to  say,  that  our  welfare  problem  and  how  we  finance  it 
and  what  the  levels  are  becomes  almost  secondary  to  this :  Our  welfare 
problems  reflect  our  failure  in  a  number  of  other  systems,  and  to  me  it  is 
a  fallacy  to  keep  talking  always  about  how  we  reduce  welfare  costs  and 
welfare  loads.  And  we  rearrange  the  formula,  and  we  do  other  things. 

We  have  not  dealth  with  the  whole  business  of  delivery  of  educational 
services  as  we  must,  of  health  services  as  we  must,  of  training  and  guar- 
anteed employment  as  we  must,  of  discrimination  as  we  must.  And  it 
seems  to  me  if  we  just  focus  on  one — and  I  know  you  have  to  do  it  piece 
by  piece,  because  you  have  a  bill  before  you — one  must  not  lose  sight  of 
the  relation  of  these  other  systems  in  our  society  that  interlock  with  the 
need  for  or  absence  of  need  for  assistance. 

I  think  that  equalizing  a  national  standards  is  going  to  help  some,  but 
I  think  the  greatest  help,  of  course,  is  that  people  wherever  they  are 
going  to  be  guaranteed  at  least  a  floor — and  this  is  laudable  in  the  bill 
and  is  the  first  time  that  we  have  been  able  to  see  our  Federal  Govern- 
ment move  toward  the  establishment  of  a  floor,  although  I  think  it  is 
too  low.  That  doesn't  matter.  The  principle  will  be  in  the  legislation. 
We  will  fight  for  that  next  step  after  you  pass  the  bill. 
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Mr.  Byrnes.  You  have  been  very  helpful.  Thank  you  very  much. 
The  Chairman,  I  wouldn't  worry  about  where  the  floor  is  placed.  It 
never  goes  down.  It  always  goes  up. 
Mr.  Duvrrsox.  You  are  right,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  You  have  been  extremely  helpful  to  me,  and  I  am 
sure  other  members  on  the  committee  appreciate  your  coming  to  the 
committee. 

Mr.  Dumpsox.  Thank  you  for  the  opportunity,  sir. 
(The  statement  referred  to  follows:) 

A  Response  to  the  Special  Review  of  AFDC  ii?  New  York  City 

As  a  group  of  informed  and  involved  citizens,  deeply  concerned  with  the  prob- 
lems of  the  poor  in  New  York  City  and  the  country,  we  wish  to  express  a  sense  of 
outrage  and  dismay  with  the  tone  and  content  of  the  recently  released  "Report  of 
Findings  of  Special  Review  of  the  Aid  to  Families  with  Dependent  Children  Pro- 
gram in  Xew  York  City"  conducted  by  the  U.S.  Department  of  Health,,  Education 
and  Welfare  and  the  New  York  State  Department  of  Social  Services  and  released 
on  September  26, 1969. 

It  is  our  view  that  this  incredible  document. — fraught  with  contradictions, 
factual  inaccuracies,  misrepresentations,  and  distortions — represents  a  sinister 
attack  against  the  poor  of  this  City  that  is  unpardonable  in  social  or  moral  terms. 

The  General  Accounting  Office  has  issued  a  review  of  this  Report  which  was 
meant  to  determine  the  accuracy  of  the  HEW  study,  has  ratified  its  findings,  and 
compounded  them  with  faulty  estimates  of  its  own. 

For  instance,  the  GAO  document  contends  that  10.7%  of  New  York  City  families 
are  ineligible  for  federally  aided  assistance,  and,  on  an  annual  basis,  this  group 
of  ineligible  families  received  $42  million  which  it  should  not.  Although  this  10.7 
may  have  been  ineligible  for  AFDC,  the  GAO  found  that  only  3.9%  of  this  category 
were  ineligible  for  any  kind  of  assistance,  and  at  least  4.8%  were  eligible  for 
home  relief — they  were  unable  to  determine  the  eligibility  of  2%  Even  if  we  ac- 
cept the  GAO's  figures,  almost  half  of  this  category  were  eligible  for  some  kind 
of  assistance,  and  therefore,  half  of  that  $42  million  would  have  been  paid  out 
anyway.  This  is  a  prime  example  of  the  manipulation  of  statistics  which  we  are 
incensed  about.  The  $42  million  was  arrived  at  by  using  a  base  which  even  the 
Report  shows  to  be  inaccurate.  Therefore,  the  amount  of  excess  payments  claimed 
by  the  GAO  report,  $70.9  million,  is  totally  false. 

That  this  attack  comes  at  a  time  when  the  flames  of  racial,  class  and  religious 
conflict  are  raging  makes  those  who  produced  this  Report  appear  to  us  cynical  in 
the  extreme,  particularly  since  there  is  a  strong  appearance  of  political  motivation 
behind  the  Report,  and  the  timing  of  its  release  during  this  election  year. 

Most  disturbing  to  us  as  private  citizens  and  taxpayers,  however,  is  the  fact 
that  this  result  of  shoddy  research  and  apparent  political  motivation  has  been 
sponsored  and  produced  with  the  support  of  major  state  and  federal  agencies 
bearing  primary  responsibility  for  seeking  solutions  to  the  growing  problems  of 
urban  poverty  in  the  state  and  country. 

Our  faith  in  the  ability  of  HEW  and  the  New  York  State  DSS  to  deal  fairly 
and  wisely  with  important  social  problems  has  been  severely  shaken  by  this  docu- 
ment. In  the  past,  we  have  worked  productively  with  the  administrators  and 
staffs  of  HEW  and  NYSDSS.  In  the  light  of  this  amazing  Report,  however,  all  of 
us  must  now  look  more  closely  at  our  relationships  with  agencies  that  would 
publish  such  an  irresponsible  document. 

It  must  be  understood  that  the  poor  have  many  enemies  in  this  country,  and 
this  Report  deliberately  or  otherwise  plays  directly  into  the  hands  of  those  who 
would  blame  the  poor  for  all  the  problems  of  the  nation.  In  most  instances,  "The 
poor"  means  Black  Americans.  In  New  York  City,  the  phrase  has  come  to  include 
Americans  of  Puerto  Rican  descent. 

It  is  not  our  intention  to  refute  the  Special  Review  of  AFDC  Families  point 
by  point.  To  deal  with  all  of  the  inaccuracies  and  distortions  would  require  a 
document  equal  in  length  to  the  233-page  Report  itself.  Rather,  there  are  a  num- 
ber of  broad  questions  which  require  response.  Those  are  : 

1.  What  general  impression  has  the  Report  left  upon  the  general  public?  And 
what  are  the  implications  of  this? 

2.  What  new  information  does  the  Report  provide?  What  does  it  actually 
say? 
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3.  What  are  the  implications  of  the  way  the  Report  deals  with  the  issue  of  the 
prevalence  of  Puerto  Ricans  and  Blacks  on  the  New  York  City  AFDC  rolls? 

4.  What  are  the  implications  of  the  way  the  report  handles  the  issue  of  high 
grant  levels  as  a  disincentive  to  employment  for  AFDC  mothers? 

5.  What  are  the  implications  of  the  way  the  Report  deals  with  the  effect  on 
AFDC  caseloads  of  CAP  Agencies,  welfare  rights  organizations,  client-oriented 
caseworkers  and  the  levels  of  professionalism  among  caseworkers? 

1.  What  general  impression  has  the  report  left  upon  the  puolic? 

It  seems  to  us  that  the  Report  has  left  three  major  impressions  on  the  public, 
all  of  them  negative  and  all  of  them  fostered  by  a  lack  of  clarity  of  the  Report, 
resulting  in  distorted  and/or  inaccurate  interpretation.  Those  three  major  im- 
pressions are : 

(a)  That  thousands  of  people,  mostly  Blacks  and  Puerto  Ricans,  are  involved 
in  a  massive  attempt  to  defraud  New  York  City  taxpayers  by  applying  for  and 
receiving  AFDC  grants  for  which  they  are  not  eligible. 

(7>)  That,  in  addition  to  the  ineligible  recipients,  additional  persons,  who  do 
quality  for  welfare,  have  consciously  concealed  their  actual  financial  condition 
and  are  receiving  welfare  payments  in  excess  of  what  they  are  due. 

(c)  That  Blacks  and  Puerto  Ricans  in  large  numbers  have  migrated  to  New 
York  City  with  the  calculated  intention  of  taking  advantage  of  high  welfare 
payments  as  opposed  to  coming  here  to  find  work. 

These  impressions  are  promoted  by  the  format  of  the  Report  and  by  the  overall 
tone  of  the  text.  Physically,  certain  hypotheses  are  advancel  in  underlined  type. 
When  these  hypotheses  prove  untrue,  that  fact  is  not  underlined  and  is  often 
found  deep  in  a  body  of  type.  For  example,  the  Report  goes  to  some  length  (two 
full  pages)  to  explain  the  background  and  meaning  of  the  hypothesis  that 
Blacks  and  Puerto  Ricans  come  to  New  York  consciously  to  take  advantage  of 
high  welfare  payments.  At  the  end  of  a  paragraph  on  page  35,  the  Report  indi- 
cates that  the  "current  rise  in  AFDC  caseloads  cannot  be  attributed  to  a  recent 
increase  in  recipients  who  have  migrated  for  calculative  reasons."  However, 
the  length  of  time  spent  in  explaining  this  "phenomenon"  leaves  the  public  with 
the  impression  that  there  must  be  something  to  it.  And  sure  enough,  the  Report 
goes  on  to  spell  out  a  number  of  modifying  factors  which  leads  its  researchers 
to  conclude  that  there  might  be  a  "cumulative  buildup  of  possibly  calculative 
migrants.  What  can  that  possibly  mean,  in  scientific  research  terms?  Not  much, 
we  feel.  But  in  terms  of  an  indirect  attack  on  poor  Puerto  Ricans  and  Blacks, 
its  meaning  is  clear. 

In  addition,  it  is  interesting  that  the  majority  of  the  hypotheses  advanced  in 
the  Report  are  distinctly  regressive  in  terms  of  socially-oriented  programs.  They 
attempt  to  blame  high  caseload  and  rising  welfare  costs  on  such  factors  as 
high  Puerto  Rican  and  Black  migration  into  the  City;  lenient,  client-oriented 
caseworkers/lack  of  professional  involvement  among  caseworkers;  activities  of 
CAP  agencies;  activities  of  welfare  rights  organizations,  and  the  like.  One 
must  therefore  ask:  Whose  hypotheses  are  these?  Why  are  they  advanced  in 
this  manner?  What  is  the  prejudice,  or  bias  of  the  Report? 

In  addition,  there  are  a  number  of  hypotheses  which  are  gratuitous  in  the 
extreme  and  must  have  been  included  for  reasons  other  than  the  value  of  their 
findings.  It  does  not  require  much  research  to  determine,  for  example,  that 
rigid  restrictions  on  welfare  qualifications  would  reduce  the  welfare  caseload ; 
or  that  few  Blacks  migrate  to  Georgia  from  other  states  due,  among  other 
things,  to  Georgia's  low  welfare  payment  schedule.  All  of  these  hypotheses 
argue  for  regressive  policies  with  regard  to  public  assistance,  and  we  once 
again  must  ask :  Who  is  advancing  them,  and  why? 

2.  What  new  information  does  the  report  supply?  What  does  it  actually  sayf 
The  Report  does  provide  one  piece  of  valuable  data,  if  subsequent  investiga- 
tions verify  its  projections  concerning  the  increase  of  persons  on  welfare  in 
the  1970's.  The  Report  does  not,  however,  provide  us  with  a  view  of  possible 
alternatives,  given  the  likelihood  of  this  increase.  It  does  not  discuss  the  need 
for  massive  employment  and  job-training  programs,  etc.  By  implication,  it 
stresses  that  the  solution  to  this  predicted  increase  lies  in  the  area  of  regressive 
policies  which  will  discourage  people  from  migrating  here  from  other  states. 
These  policies  would,  again  by  implication,  include  restrictions  on  eligibility 
of  recipients,  reduction  in  client-oriented  caseworkers ;  reduction  in  the  activities 
of  CAP  agencies  and  welfare  rights  organizations,  and  so  forth.  We  find  all  of 
these  implications  reprehensible  in  a  country  in  which  freedom  of  information, 
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sympathy  for  the  poor  and  the  underprivileged,  freedom  of  movement  and 
equality  of  opportunity  are  part  of  the  national  heritage. 

It  is  our  view  that  the  prevalence  of  overstated  hypotheses  and  racist  innu- 
endoes about  Blacks  and  Puerto  Ricans  has  obscured  the  actual  findings  of  the 
Report. 

The  study  found  that  3%  of  those  on  welfare  are  not  eligible.  This  percentage 
is  well  in  line  with  the  state  and  national  average,  and  has  been  maintained 
at  a  time  in  which  rapidly  climbing  caseloads  have  placed  very  heavy  pressure 
on  the  system. 

The  study  found  that  4.6%  of  those  on  welfare  should  not  have  been  receiving 
federal  funds.  The  city  administration  has  attempted  to  collect  as  much  federal 
assistance  as  possible  for  a  program  that,  in  our  view,  should  be  entirely  funded 
by  the  federal  government. 

The  study  found  that  some  30%  of  AFDC  recipients  received  overpayments 
averaging  $43.00,  and  some  15%  received  underpayments  averaging  $17.00  over 
varying  periods  of  time.  These  figures  are  disputed  by  the  New  York  City  Depart- 
ment of  Social  Services,  which  argues  that  the  report's  estimates  are  one-third 
inaccurate,  and  that  in  any  case,  the  dollar  amounts  of  these  mispayments  repre- 
sents but  a  fraction  of  the  expenditures  for  welfare  payments  in  the  City. 

3.  What  are  the  implications  of  the  way  the  Report  handles  the  prevalence  of 
Puerto  Ricans  and  Macks  on  AFDCf 

The  Report,  in  effect,  blames  the  increase  in  welfare  costs  in  New  York  City 
on  the  increase  over  the  past  ten  years  of  Puerto  Ricans  and  Southern-born 
Blacks  in  New  York  City's  population. 

We  must  condemn  in  the  strongest  possible  language  the  way  in  which  the 
Report  deals  with  this  issue.  The  Report  is  redundant  with  direct  and  indirect 
attacks  on  Blacks,  and  particularly  on  Puerto  Rican  New  Yorkers.  It  singles  out 
Puerto  Ricans  as  though  they  are  peculiar  because  they  have  the  highest  propor- 
tion of  "the  poor".  It  does  not  acknowledge  that  this  has  been  true  of  every  large 
migrant  group  in  the  City's  history.  It  was  successively  true  of  early  white 
Protestant  settlers,  of  the  Irish,  the  Germans,  the  Jews,  the  Italians,  and  the 
Blacks.  Half-truths  embedded  in  bigotry  do  not  belong  in  government  documents. 

The  Blacks,  often  referred  to  as  Negro  or  non-white,  are  repeatedly  selected 
as  a  cause  of  present  and  future  burdens.  Caseloads  in  Southern  states  such  as 
North  Carolina  and  Louisiana  have  been  used  to  compare  the  absence  of  a  wel- 
fare increase  in  those  states  as  against  New  York  City's  increase.  This  is  done 
as  if  to  advocate  for  New  York  City  the  policies  of  these  Southern  states  which 
have  denied  assistance,  delayed  assistance ;  make  such  niggardly  grants  as  not  to 
meet  the  lowest  subsistence  levels,  and  imbue  Blacks  with  a  sense  of  utter  des- 
pair and  powerlessness. 

Most  reprehensible  to  us,  however,  is  the  way  in  which  Blacks  and  Puerto 
Ricans  are  dealt  with  in  this  Report  as  "migrants."  This  word,  used  in  regard 
to  American  citizens,  whose  freedom  to  move  is  a  cherished  right,  becomes  all 
but  an  epithet.  At  one  point,  the  Report  states,  as  if  it  were  relevant,  "If  it  (New 
York  City)  granted  welfare  to  only  its  native-born  poor,  the  number  of  its 
AFDC  mothers  in  December  1968  would  have  been  only  38,000  not  175,000."  In 
a  previous  sentence,  the  Report  laments  the  fact  that  New  York  City  "is  called 
on  to  redress  not  only  the  poverty  of  its  own  people,  but  also  that  of  many  peo- 
ple from  other  parts  of  the  United  States."  Such  statements  can  only  be  seen 
as  a  provocation  of  prejudice  against  the  newcomer,  since  New  York  City  is  still 
a  part  of  the  United  States  and  cannot  exclude  citizens  of  other  states,  though 
the  authors  of  this  report  apparently  feel  this  might  be  a  good  thing.  Such  gov- 
ernment support  of  those  who  would  isolate  and  separate  poor  Americans  from 
other  Americans  on  the  basis  of  race  or  ple^e  of  origin  must  be  condemned. 

4-  What  are  the  implications  of  the  way  the  Report  handles  the  issue  of  high 
grant  levels  as  a  disincentive  to  employment  f 

This  issue  is  raised  in  the  report  as  if  to  iirply  that  large  numbers  of  people  on 
AFDC  in  New  York  City  choose  to  remain  on  welfare  despite  the  availability 
of  employment  at  a  comparable  income  level.  After  finding  that  women,  who 
can,  at  best,  get  low  paying,  and  at  worst,  irregular,  part-time,  exhausting  jobs, 
choose  public  assistance  when  it  pays  more,  the  summary  of  findings  makes  the 
bold  statement :  "Grant  levels  act  as  disincentives  to  employment  when  they 
exceed  wage  levels."  But  rather  than  arguing  for  greater  employment  oppor- 
tunities with  reasonable  wages  and  reasonable  working  conditions,  the  report, 
by  comparing  New  York's  high  caseload  with  the  low  caseloads  in  Raleigh,  N.C. 
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and  Memphis,  Tenm,  appears  to  argue  for  reduced  grant  levels,  restrictive 
eligibility  policies  and  the  like.  In  fact,  the  report  carefully  avoids  a  finding  that 
work  opportunities  and  higher  wage  levels  for  persons  requiring  assistance 
would  decrease  the  caseloads,  although  there  is  factual  data  buried  in  the  Tables 
to  establish  this. 

5.  What  are  the  implications  of  the  way  the  report  deals  with  the  effect  on 
AFDC  caseloads  of  CAP  agencies,  welfare  rights  organizations,  etc.? 

Once  again,  the  report  appears  to  speak  in  favor  of  a  number  of  conditions 
which  we  consider  to  be  inimical  to  the  interests  of  the  poor.  This  is  accom- 
plished, once  again,  by  making  unfavorable  comparisons  between  the  caseloads 
in  New  York  City  as  compared  with  that  in  certain  Southern  cities. 

The  report  finds  that  caseloads,  tend  to  be  lower  in  cities  with  the  following 
conditions : 

— where  the  people  are  overwhelmed  with  a  sense  of  powerlessness. 

- — where  there  is  an  absence  of  an  active  OEO-funded  CAP  agency  working  to 
make  people  aware  of  their  rights  to  public  assistance. 

— where  there  is  an  absence  of  an  active  welfare  rights  organization  working 
to  reduce  the  sense  of  personal  powerlessness  and  the  lack  of  information. 

— where  welfare  caseworkers  are  restrictive,  non-sympathetic  to  clients,  older, 
and  oriented  toward  the  welfare  department  rather  than  the  client. 

We  find  the  implications  of  this  section  totally  unacceptable.  It  seems  in- 
credible to  us  that  the  staff  and  administration  of  HEW  and  the  NYDSS  would 
argue  for  continued  powerlessness  among  the  poor,  for  reduction  in  community 
action  programs,  for  reduction  in  client-sympathetic  caseworkers.  But  that  is 
the  clear  implication  of  the  Report. 

In  conclusion,  we  must  ask  one  important  question :  Why  was  this  Report 
written,  and  under  whose  impetus  was  this  investigation  launched? 

We  can  understand  the  participation  of  the  Hon.  Wilbur  D.  Mills  of  Arkansas, 
Chairman  of  the  House  Ways  and  Means  Committee,  in  the  development  of  this 
Report.  Chairman  Mills,  was  never  an  advocate  of  progressive  social  legislation. 
It  was  he  who  formally  requested  the  Report.  We,  therefore,  call  on  the  New 
York  Teamsters  Union  to  disclaim  the  findings  of  this  Report  and  all  of  those 
contents  which  bear  the  mark  of  racism  or  social  regressiveness. 

We  also  are  alarmed  at  the  endorsement  of  this  Report  by  George  Wyman, 
Commissioner  of  the  New  York  State  Department  of  Social  Services. 

We  similarly  call  on  Mr.  Wyman  to  repudiate  this  Report  and  to  instigate 
another  study,  of  greater  scope  and  depth,  to  correct  the  glaring  inaccuracies  in 
this  Report. 

The  signers  of  this  report  are  not,  in  this  instance,  prepared  to  simply  release 
this  report  and  hope  that  those  in  responsible  positions  will  respond  adequately. 

For  this  reason,  we  have  sent  telegrams,  to  the  offices  of  the  New  York  City 
Teamsters  Union  demanding  a  meeting  to  discuss  the  position  of  the  Union's 
leadership  on  this  attack  against  the  poor  people  of  our  City. 

This  statement  is  endorsed  by  the  following  persons  : 
Dr.  Kenneth  Clark,  President.  Metropolitan  Applied  Research  Center. 
Whitney  M.  Young,  Director,  National  Urban  League. 

Dr.  James  Dumpson,  Dean,  Fordham  University  School  of  Social  Work,  former 

Welfare  Commissioner. 
Justine  Polier,  Judge,  Family  Court  of  the  State  of  New  York. 
Dr.  Leslie  Dunbar,  Director,  Field  Foundation. 

Victor  Gotbaum,  Executive  Director,  District  Council  37  of  the  Municipal  Em- 
ployees Union. 

Dr.  David  Barry,  Executive  Director,  New  York  City  Mission  Society. 
Rev.  H.  Carl  McCall,  Metropolitan  Applied  Research  Center. 
Hector  Vazquez,  Executive  Director,  Puerto  Rican  Forum. 
Bernard  C.  Fisher,  Community  Service  Society. 
Trude  Lash,  Director,  Citizens  Committee  for  Children. 
Father  Robert  P.  Kennedy,  Catholic  Charities  of  Brooklyn. 
Dr.  Eugene  Callendar,  President,  New  York  Urban  Coalition. 
Martin  Morgenstern,  President,  Local  371,  Social  Services  Employees  Union. 
John  Heyman,  President,  New  York  Foundation. 
Mrs.  Elinor  Gordon,  President,  Citizens  Committee  for  Children. 
Rabbi  Richard  Sternberger,  Associate  Director,  N.Y.  Federation  of  Reform 
Synagogues. 
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The  Chairman.  Our  next  witness  is  Mr.  Edwards. 
If  you  will  identify  yourself  for  our  record,  we  will  be  glad  to  rec- 
ognize you. 

STATEMENT  OF  OZZIE  EDWARDS,  PRESIDENT,  NATIONAL 
FEDERATION  OF  SOCIAL  SERVICE  EMPLOYEES 

Mr.  Edwards.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman. 

My  name  is  Ozzie  Edwards,  president  of  the  National  Federation 
of  Social  Service  Employees,  located  in  Washington,  D.C.,  repre- 
senting 17  unions  of  social  workers — public  assistance,  new  careerists, 
child- welfare  and  poverty  workers — throughout  the  country.  Our  affil- 
iates are  in  New  York,  California,  Cedar  Rapids,  et  cetera. 

Mr.  Chairman  and  members  of  the  committee  : 

I  am  pleased  to  testify  before  your  committee  concerning  the  pro- 
posed Family  Assistance  Act.  Today  I  represent,  for  NFSSE,  thou- 
sands of  public-assistance,  new-careerists,  antipoverty  and  child- 
welfare  workers  throughout  the  Nation. 

From  the  beginning,  Avorkers  have  denounced  in  concert  that  the 
system  should  be  changed.  But  changed  from  what  to  what  ?  That  is  the 
question. 

The  long-awaited  plan  of  welfare  reform  has  appeared  draped  in 
disguise  as  a  possible  starting  solution  to  the  gnawing  problem  of 
poverty  in  our  affluent  society. 

Secretary  Finch  testified  before  this  committe  on  October  15,  1969, 
and  I  quote : 

"After  analyzing  many  proposals  offered  by  recognized  experts 
within  and  without  the  Federal  Government,  we  have  concluded 
that  a  radical  reform  of  public  welfare  is  needed.-' 

Did  these  experts,  I  ask,  include  the  poor,  those  individuals  who 
are  caught  in  the  cells  of  poverty?  I  firmly  believe  that  the  poor  should 
be  involved  in  the  decisions  and  policies  that  determine  and  reshape 
their  lives. 

H.R.  14173,  the  Family  Assistance  Act  of  1969 — needless  to  say,  the 
$1,600  annual  benefit  for  a  family  of  four  is  insufficient  in  our  northern 
and  industrial  States. 

In  a  message  filled  with  rhetoric,  President  Nixon  revealed  the 
following : 

(a)  Family  assistance  plan — a  minimum  income  of  $1,600  annually 
for  a  family  of  four. 

(h)  Manpower  training — programs  at  a  cost  of  $3  billion  federally 
borne  and  eventually  turning  over  80  percent  to  the  States  and  local 
governments. 

( c)  Food  stamps — for  unattached  adults. 

(d)  Revenue  sharing — returning  $500  million  the  first  year  and 
about  $5  million  in  1976. 

(e)  Reorganization  of  the  Office  of  Economic  Opportunity. 
Since  his  message,  certain  changes  have  occurred,  namely  an  increase 

for  disabled  blind  and  old-age  categories,  in  benefits  from  $65  to  $90, 
and  a  partial  abandonment  in  the  food  stamp  replacement  philosophy. 
This,  certainly,  is  not  enough. 
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FAMILY   ASSISTANCE  PLAN 

This  plan  is  definitely  work-oriented,  with  emphasis  upon  manda- 
tory job  requirements.  Histrionic  rhetoric  fills  the  air,  but  the  sta- 
tistics accurately  portray  that  most  of  the  poor  are  unable  to  work. 
In  January,  of  the  10  million  people  participating  in  the  public  assist- 
ance program,  80,000  were  blind;  728,000  were  permanently  and 
totally  disabled;  2  million  were  in  the  old-age  category;  4,815,000 
were  children ;  1,500,000  were  mothers  of  preschool  children ;  500,000 
were  mothers  of  school-age  children;  and  80,700  were  employed. 

Ironically,  it  is  an  assumption  that  basically  through  training  that 
jobs  will  be  available  to  all.  Mothers  will  be  forced  to  leave  their 
children  and  undertake  training  or  do  work  which  they  do  not  desire 
or  for  which  they  are  not  suited.  Is  this  an  indication  that  family  life 
will  be  strengthened? 

Anyone  with  the  least  familiarity  with  family  therapy  is  cognizant 
that  the  perpetuators  of  family  instability  are  hunger,  economic 
deprivation,  illness,  oppression,  and  racism.  Proponents  of  this  in- 
tended legislation  state  that  150,000  job-training  slots  will  be  allocated 
to  the  welfare  poor.  The  work-incentive  proposals  do  not  address 
to  the  basic  problem  of  the  unavailability  of  decent-paying  good  jobs, 
thus  making  it  invalid  to  discuss  the  potential  labor  force  of  the  poor. 
Morever,  the  intended  legislation  does  not,  as  provided  by  the  1967 
amendments,  include  revised  minimum  wages,  thereby  paving  the 
way  for  the  subsidization  of  employers  who  pay  less  than  a  living 
wage  afforded  by  public  moneys  raised  through  taxes. 

A  salient  aspect  of  this  bill  is  the  denial  of  assistance  to  families 
whose  responsible  heads  are  members  of  the  Armed  Forces.  Specif- 
ically, the  black,  Mexican  American,  Indian,  and  Spanish  American 
families  will  suffer,  since  the  rate  of  pay  based  upon  rank  for  non- 
whites  is  considerably  lower  than  their  white  counterparts. 

Further  drawbacks  are  shown  by  the  limited  medicaid  provisions 
for  the  poor.  Although  title  XIX  extends  coverage  under  that  program 
to  the  AFDC-TJP  category,  it  definitely  does  not  encompass  the  total 
poor.  A  comprehensive  and  social- insurance  program  with  health-care 
provisions  should  be  shared  by  all. 

ADMINISTRATION  OF  THE  PLAN 

The  Social  Security  Administration  will  become  overburdened,  and 
we  are  aware  that  the  employment  agencies,  according  to  history,  can- 
not cope  with  the  diversified  needs  of  the  impoverished.  Certainly, 
if  the  plan  is  accepted,  the  need  for  built-in  social-service  components 
into  the  aforementioned  agencies  will  be  ever  more  apparent. 

I  recently  visited  Lowdnes  County,  Ala.  This  county  is  80-percent 
black  and  20-percent  white.  I  noted  with  abject  horror  the  living 
conditions  of  the  poor  people  there — some  without  food,  water,  or 
electricity.  We  are  all  cognizant  of  the  substandard  payments  in  our 
Southern  States,  but  what  several  fail  to  realize  is  the  pattern  of  an 
existing  archaic  machinery  that  clearly  paves  the  way  for  open 
discrimination  against  blacks.  The  welfare  administration  in  this 
county  is  totally  white,  and  yet  we  hear  such  dramatic  speeches  con- 
cerning how  the  new  program  will  benefit  the  South. 
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It  is  then  crystal  clear  that  this  system  will  increase  benefits  in  the 
Southern  States,  a  constituency  that  historically  turns  its  back  on 
the  impoverished,  especially  the  black  poor.  A  contractual  agreement 
between  the  States  and  the  Federal  Government  should  be  initiated 
that  would  provide  that  the  States  come  up  to  standards  set  by  the 
Federal  Government,  moreover,  that  the  States  should,  as  required  by 
legislation,  pay  their  proportionate  share  as  binded  in  this  contractual 
agreement. 

In  a  larger  sense,  welfare  recipients  in  our  metropolitan  areas  wil] 
receive  considerably  less,  since  the  majority  of  the  States  in  the  north- 
ern and  western  areas  provide  for  a  slightly  higher  minimum  stand- 
ard. But,  again,  the  $1,600  per  annum  is  insufficient. 

In  New  York  State  the  cutbacks  have  inflicted  untold  miseries  and 
sufferings  on  the  lives  of  the  poor.  As  a  result,  one  of  our  affiliates,  the 
New  York  City  Social  Service  Employees  Union,  Local  371,  AFL- 
CIO,  has  reported  that  thousands  have  been  forced  further  into  pov- 
erty. It  then  becomes  necessary  for  the  Federal  Government  to  provide 
the  means  to  break  down  the  doors  of  poverty  with  realistic  financial 
solutions,  and  this  Nation  has  the  means  to  do  just  that. 

Mr.  Chairman,  an  estimated  per  personal  allowance  for  one  man 
under  this  new  plan,  including  personal  care  and  household  supplies 
under  the  President's  plan  is  19  cents  for  Alabama  and  28  cents  for 
New  York.  This  is  ludicrous. 

CONCLUSION 

America's  commitments  to  Southeast  Asia,  the  military-industrial 
complexes,  and  the  space-exploration  program  far  surpass  the  com- 
mitment to  the  welfare  poor.  I  do  not  applaud  the  consensus  that  the 
impoverished  are  shiftless  and  lazy.  This  myth  has  been  created  to  ap- 
pease too  many  far  too  long.  Several  persons  have  grown  fat  through 
exploitation  of  the  poor.  No,  I  do  not  applaud  the  consensus  of  those 
who,  from  their  ivory  palaces,  fill  the  air  with  rhetoric  concerning 
manpower  training  and  jobs.  The  organized  poor  speak  now  with 
greater  determination,  and  rightly  so. 

I  urge  this  committee  to  carefully  reshape  this  plan  and  make  it 
meaningful  for  the  impoverished,  for  as  it  stands  it  is  still  a  con- 
tinued mazed  and  strangled  welfare  bureaucracy. 

RECOMMENDATIONS  BY  NFSSE 

(1)  The  level  of  funding  should  be  raised,  especially  in  the  metro- 
politan areas,  to  afford  the  necessary  financial  support  and  services  for 
the  poor  and  the  disadvantaged. 

(2)  The  administration  should  abandon  the  intent  to  force  mothers 
of  children  over  six  to  obtain  employment. 

(3)  The  public  sector  should  create  meaningful  jobs  at  revised  min- 
imum wage  standards  with  specific  emphasis  on  entry  levels,  upward 
mobility,  relevant  training,  and  promotional  advancement. 

(4)  Payment  level  for  a  family  of  four  should  be  at  least  $6,000, 
and  provisions  should  also  be  made  to  protect  the  family  against  ac- 
celerated costs  of  living. 

(5)  A  broad  and  comprehensive  social-insurance  program  with 
health-care  provisions  should  be  included. 
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Tliank  }Tou. 

The  Chairman.  We  thank  you  for  coming  to  the  committee,  Mr. 
Edwards. 

Are  there  any  questions  of  Mr.  Edwards  ? 

If  not,  we  thank  you  very  much. 

Mr.  Edwards.  Thank  you. 

The  Chairmax.  Mr.  Nolan  is  our  next  witness. 

Mr.  Nolan,  if  you  will  identify  yourself  for  our  record  by  giving  us 
your  name,  address,  and  the  capacity  in  which  you  appear,"  we  will  be 
glad  to  recognize  }^ou. 

STATEMENT  OF  HOBEUT  W.  NOLAN,  IN  BEHALF  OE  ELEET  RESERVE 
ASSOCIATION  (NATIONAL  EXECUTIVE  SECRETARY),  AIE  FORCE 
SERGEANTS  ASSOCIATION,  ASSOCIATION  OE  REGULAR  ARMY 
SERGEANTS,  NAVY  ENLISTED  RESERVE  ASSOCIATION,  AND 
NATIONAL  ASSOCIATION  OE  COAST  GUARD  CHIEF  PETTY 
OFFICERS 

Mr.  Nolan.  Mr.  Chairman  and  members  of  this  distinguished  com- 
mittee, I  am  Robert  TV.  Nolan,  the  national  executive  secretary  of  the 
Fleet  Eeserve  Association.  I  am  here  today  as  the  spokesman  for  al- 
most 92,000  career  enlisted  personnel  of  our  armed  services.  As  a  re- 
tired chief  petty  officer  of  the  U.S.  Navy,  I  deem  it  a  signal  honor  to 
appear  here  in  behalf  of : 

the  73,700  sailors  and  marines  of  the  Fleet  Eeserve  Association, 
the  12,000  airmen  of  the  Air  Force  Sergeants  Association, 
the  1,000  sergeants  of  the  Association  of  Regular  Army 
Sergeants, 

the  3,100  Naval  Reservists  of  the  Naval  Enlisted  Reserve  Asso- 
ciation, and 

the  1,900  chief  petty  officers  of  the  National  Association  of  Coast 
Guard  Chief  Petty  Officers. 

The  above  personnel  are  either  serving  actively  in  or  are  retired 
from  the  military  services.  They  truly  represent  the  career  enlisted 
cadre  of  our  armed  forces. 

The  enlisted  personnel  of  the  armed  services  applaud.  Representative 
Charles  E.  Bennett  of  Florida  for  introducing  H.R.  13082.  We  sincerely 
and  deeply  appreciate  this  committee's  prompt  consideration  of  this 
important  legislation.  We  are  confident  that  your  impartial  and  knowl- 
edgeable consideration  of  the  proposal  will  result  in  the  abolition  of 
yet  another  unintentional  inequity  against  military  service  personnel. 

Summary 

The  following  is  a  summarization  of  the  testimony  presented  in  support  of  the 
provisions  of  H.R.  13082,  sponsored  by  Representative  Charles  E.  Bennett  of 
Florida.  The  witness.  Robert  W.  Nolan,  National  Executive  Secretary  of  the 
Fleet  Reserve  Association,  appeared  in  behalf  of  the  Fleet  Reserve  Association. 
Air  Force  Sergeants  Association,  Association  of  Regular  Army  Sergeants.  Naval 
Enlisted  Reserve  Association  and  the  National  Association  of  Coast  Guard  Chief 
Petty  Officers. 

(a)  Prior  to  1  January  1957  military  personnel  did  not  have  Social  Security 
coverage  by  virtue  of  military  service. 

(b)  In  1956  the  Congress  amended  the  Social  Security  Act  to  include  all  mili- 
tary personnel  effective  1  January  1957. 


(o)  Under  the  current  law  any  military  service  performed  after  1  January 
1957  cannot  be  credited  towards  total  Federal  service  after  the  annuitant  reaches 
age  62  for  purposes  of  retirement  under  the  Civil  Service  Retirement  Act. 

(d)  This  penalizes  military  retirees  who  establish  a  second  career  as  a  civil 
servant  and  subsequently  combines  military  and  civilian  Federal  service  for 
retirement  under  the  Civil  Service  Retirement  Act. 

(«)  Under  the  current  law  the  Federal  government  will  have  to  needlessly 
spend  incalculable  sums  to  correct  the  government  records  of  military/Civil 
Service  retirees. 

(/)  The  provisions  of  H.R.  13082  would  amend  Section  202  of  the  Social  Se- 
curity Act  to  allow  a  military  retiree  to  voluntarily  waive  his  military  Social 
Security  credits  for  the  purpose  of  combing  his  military/civilian  Federal  service 
for  retirement. 

(g)  The  language  of  H.R.  13082  will  solve  the  problem  for  the  future  no  mat- 
ter what  applicable  amendments  are  made  to  the  Social  Security  Act  or  the 
Civil  Service  Retirement  Act. 

(h)  Therefore,  the  above  stated  five  Associations  fully  endorse  the  enactment 
of  the  provisions  of  H.R.  13082. 

MILITARY  SERVICE  AND  SOCIAL  SECURITY  COVERAGE 

Prior  to  January  1,  1957,  military  personnel  did  not  have  social 
security  coverage  by  virtue  of  their  military  service.  During  World 
War  II  all  personnel  serving  in  the  armed  services  were  given  gratui- 
tous social  security  coverage  equal  to  and  based  upon  a  salary  of  $160 
per  month.  However,  career  military  personnel  who  subsequently  re- 
tired from  military  service  and  whose  retirement  is  based  upon  service 
during  World  War  II  cannot  use  the  gratuitous  social  security  credits 
towards  social  security  annuity  benefits. 

In  the  years  following  World  War  II,  the  United  States  position 
as  the  free-world  leader  demanded  that  the  Selective  Service  System  be 
continued.  Therefore,  hundred  of  thousands  of  Americans  fulfilled 
their  obligation  of  military  service.  They  were  not  covered  by  the 
Social  Security  Act.  Since  they  could  not  be  truly  classed  as  military 
careerists,  they  were  being  denied  the  social  security  coverage  they 
would  have  normally  earned  in  civilian  employment.  In  1956  the 
Congress  recognized  this  inequity  and  amended  the  Social  Security 
Act  to  include  all  persons  serving  on  active  military  service.  The  new 
law  was  effective  as  of  January  1,  1957,  and  as  of  that  date  military 
personnel  began  to  contribute  to  social  security  and  gained  benefits 
retroactive  to  January  1,  1951.  Needless  to  say,  this  was  a  most  bene- 
ficial and  progressive  solution  to  the  problem.  But  I  remind  you  that 
even  though  the  law  benefits  the  career  military  personnel,  it  was 
not  enacted  primarily  for  their  benefit. 

THE  PRESENT  PROBLEM 

In  today's  world  it  is  economically  mandatory  that  enlisted  military 
retirees  enter  the  civilian  labor  market  promptly  upon  military  retire- 
ment. Department  of  Defense  figures  reveal  that  the  average  enlisted 
man  retires  at  age  42  with  21  to  22  years  of  service.  Under  laws  en- 
acted by  Congress,  they  may  be  employed  by  the  Federal  Government. 
In  many  instances  this  is  a  most  practical  way  for  the  enlisted  military 
retiree  to  establish  a  second  career.  Once  he  is  employed  by  the  Fed- 
eral Government,  he  may  after  (1)  attaining  a  minimum  of  30  years 
combined  Federal  service,  (2)  reaching  age  55,  and  (3)  agreeing  to 
waive  his  military  retired  pay,  retire  under  the  provisions  of  the 
Civil  Service  Retirement  Act. 
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This  practice  is  often  followed  by  military  retirees  because  of  the 
more  liberal  retirement  benefits  afforded  to  civilian  Federal  retirees. 
However,  for  the  military  retiree  who  served  on  active  duty  after 
January  1,  1957,  such  a  practice  could  prove  most  unwise  in  the  long 
run,  because  under  the  Social  Security  Act  he  cannot  after  age  62 
credit  any  military  service  performed  after  January  1,  1957,  toward 
his  civil  service  retirement. 

Let  us  take  a  hypothetical  case.  A  man  enters  the  U.S.  Army  on 
February  1,  1947.  He  serves  20  years  and  retires  on  February  1,  1967. 
He  contributed  to  social  security  for  10  years  and  1  month  of  his  mili- 
tary service.  Upon  military  retirement  he  gains  employment  as  a 
civilian  Federal  employee.  He  works  for  10  years  as  a  civil  servant. 
This  gives  him  30  years  of  combined  Federal  service,  and  he  is  55  years 
of  age.  He  waives  his  military  retired  pay  and  retires  under  the  pro- 
visions of  title  5,  United  States  Code.  He  is  treated  equitably  until  he 
reaches  age  62,  at  which  time  the  Social  Security  Administration  in- 
forms the  Civil  Service  Commission  that  he  has  10  years  and  1  month 
of  social  security  credits  which  cannot  be  credited  toward  his  combined 
Federal  retirement. 

Therefore,  under  existing  law,  the  Civil  Service  Commission  must 
reduce  his  total  Federal  service  by  10  years  and  1  month  and  recompute 
his  annuity.  Even  though  he  will  also  receive  his  earned  social  security 
annuity  based  on  his  creditable  military  service,  he  will  receive  less 
total  retirement  under  this  dual  system. 

In  the  just  stated  example  I  have  cited  the  ideal  situation.  We  are 
all  aware  that  the  mills  of  Government  administration  grind  exceed- 
ingly slow.  We  feel  that  the  more  common  result  will  be  that  the  Social 
Security  Administration  will  be  unable  to  promptly  notify  the  Civil 
Service  Commission  of  these  cases.  Thus,  the  first  notification  the  re- 
tiree may  receive  of  this  change  in  his  annuity  will  be  a  notive  inform- 
ing him  that  he  has  been  erroneously  overpaid  for  a  stated  period  of 
time  and  must  repay  to  the  Government  an  amount  that  is  to  him  in 
retirement  a  staggering  sum  of  money. 

Consider,  please,  the  resulting  correspondence,  investigation,  reply 
correspondence,  and  correction  to  Government  records  that  will  have 
to  be  accomplished  to  correct  each  individual  case  under  the  current 
system.  Multiply  the  expense  of  resolving  one  case  by  hundreds  of 
thousands  over  the  years,  and  you  can  readily  envision  the  monumental 
cost  the  Government  will  bear  in  compliance  with  the  current  law. 

THE  PROVISIONS  OF  H.R.  13082 

The  provisions  of  Mr.  Bennett's  legislation,  H.R.  13082,  would 
spare  the  Government  this  needless  expense  and  correct  the  problem 
in  a  simple  and  fair  manner.  The  language  of  his  bill,  if  enacted,  will 
allow  the  military  retiree  to  voluntarily  waive  his  military  socal  se- 
curity credits  for  the  purpose  of  combining  his  military  and  civilian 
Federal  service.  It  is  as  simple  as  that. 

Another  advantage  of  H.R.  13082  is  that  its  language  resolves  the 
issue  for  the  future.  No  matter  how  the  Social  Security  Act  or  the  vari- 
ous Federal  retirement  systems  may  be  changed  in  the  future,  the  pro- 
visions of  H.R.  13082  would  continue  to  apply. 

Mr.  Bennett's  simple  amendment  to  section  202  of  the  Social  Secu- 
rity Act  offers  equitable  treatment  to  those  affected  and  will  save  the 
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Government  incalculable  expense  in  administrative  costs.  Therefore, 
the  five  associations  I  am  representing  urge  this  committee  to  adopt 
and  fully  support  the  provisions  of  H.R.  13082. 

Mr.  Chairman,  this  concludes  my  statement.  We  sincerely  appreciate 
the  opportunity  to  present  the  enlisted  man's  view  on  this  vital  legis- 
lation. The  fact  that  under  our  democratic  form  of  government  we  can 
do  so  explains  why  the  members  of  our  associations  have  devoted  the 
majority  of  their  adult  lives  in  service  to  our  country. 

On  behalf  of  our  92,000  members,  I  thank  you. 

The  Chairman.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Nolan,  for  bringing  your  statement 
to  the  committee. 

Are  there  any  questions  of  Mr.  Nolan  ? 

Thank  you  so  very  much. 

Mr.  Nolan.  Thank  you. 

(An  attachment  to  the  statement  follows :) 

Three  Retirement  Checks  May  Add  Up  To  Less  Than  Expected 

(By  William  J.  Miller,  Branch  182) 

The  following  article  by  Shipmate  Bill  Miller  (Br.  182)  gives  a  working-level 
explanation  of  the  interplay  among:  Navy  retired  (or  retainer)  pay,  Social  Secu- 
rity old  age  payments,  and  Civil  Service  retired  pay.  It  applies  not  only  to  the  re- 
tired men  or  Fleet  Reservists  now  working  for  the  Federal  Government,  but  also 
to  any  active  duty  shipmates  who  may  be  thinking  about  working  for  the 
government. 

"It  is  a  fine  thing  for  a  retired  military  man  to  be  able  to  look  forward  to 
receiving  another  'retirement'  check  at  age  62,"  as  the  author  points  out.  However, 
for  those  working  for  the  Federal  Government  there  may  be  a  hidden  kicker  in  the 
matter  of  Social  Security  eligibility — a  kicker  that  could  reduce  the  total  income 
drastically. 

For  the  many  retired  military  men  who  are  now  Civil  Service  employees  of  the 
Federal  Government,  there  is  a  rather  confusing  area  in  the  overall  subject  of 
tying  together  three  types  of  service  and  their  related  retired  (or  old  age)  pay- 
ments. Namely :  military  service  and  retired  pay.  Civil  Service  employment  years 
of  service  and  related  retired  pay,  and  Social  Security  covered  employment  and 
old  age  payments.  By  law  and  regulation,  these  all  can  relate  to  one  another. 

the  civil  service  question 

Taking  the  case  of  a  man  who  retired  after  20  years'  military  service  and  is  now 
a  Civil  Service  employee.  He  is  drawing  both  Civil  Service  pay  and  his  military 
retired  pay.  At  some  point  in  the  future  he  will  have  attained  enough  combined 
total  federal  service  and  Civil  Service  (CS)  years  of  service  to  qualify  for  CS 
retirement.  In  most  cases  it  will  be  to  his  advantage  to  yield  up  his  military  re- 
tired pay  and  count  those  military  years  toward  his  CS  multiple.  In  this  way  he 
would  get  a  considerably  higher  monthly  check  than  a  combined  military  retired 
check  and  CS  retired  check.  Works  out  that  way. 

However,  only  by  making  the  computation  for  his  own  particular  case  can  a 
person  determine  whether  it  is  better  to  "combine"  as  above — or  to  take  the 
alternative.  This  is  to  continue  to  draw  the  military  retired  pay — and  start  from 
"scratch"  with  his  CS  pay.  In  other  words,  to  disregard  all  his  years  of  military 
service  (which  he  would  already  be  using  for  his  military  retired  pay)  and  use 
the  applicable  CS  formula  for  CS  years  and  average  pay.  In  cases  where  the 
CS  grade  is  GS-5  or  below  (or  equivalent  for  blue  collar  workers)  it  seems  to  be 
advantageous  to  use  this  second  method. 

the  social  security  question 

The  picture  would  be  fairly  simple  if  Social  Security  matters  did  not  enter.  But 
the  fact  is  that  in  1940  a  limited  form  of  Social  Security  (SS)  coverage  entered 
for  military  men ;  and  on  1  January  1957  there  began  full  coverage  for  military 
men. 
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The  question  is  whether  to  try  to  include  any  past  (or  future)  SS  coverage. 
Here's  some  background.  If  a  person  retired  before  1957  and  (for  some  reason) 
was  not  drawing  military  retired  pay,  he  would  be  credited  with  $160  a  month  SS 
coverage  from  16  September  1940  to  the  date  he  left  the  service.  (But  if  he  draws 
retired  pay,  he  cannot  be  credited  with  that  SS  coverage  for  those  years.) 

Retiring  after  1957  the  picture  changes.  He  receives  SS  credit  of  $160  a  month 
from  1  January  1957  back  to  1  January  1951 — even  though  drawing  retired  pay. 
He  also,  of  course,  receives  SS  credits  of  up  to  $4800  of  his  active  service  pay  from 
the  1957  date  to  the  date  he  retires  from  the  military. 

However,  he  would  not  get  the  "back  to  1951"  monthly  credits  of  $160  if  he 
were  to  receive  Civil  Service  retired  pay.  Since  he  would  not  (otherwise)  be  eligi- 
ble for  the  Social  Security  old  age  payments  until  age  62  anyway — while  his  CS 
retired  pay  (no  doubt  much  larger)  could  start  coming  in  as  many  as  12  years 
earlier — he  would  gain  considerably  by  taking  the  CS  retired  pay. 

In  brief — Generally  it  is  better  to  try  to  combine  years  of  military  service  with 
CS  employment  toward  CS  retirement  pay.  Waiving  miltiary  retired  pay  (done 
about  two  months  before  the  latter  type  pay  is  due)  does  not  separate  a  man  from 
his  retired  (or  fleet  reserve)  status,  and  he  retains  all  the  other  benefits. 

SOCIAL  SECUEITY  COVERAGE 

The  key  date  in  this  whole  matter  is  1  January  1957.  It's  the  date  Social  Se- 
curity "full  coverage"  began  for  Armed  Forces  members.  For  most  persons  now 
reading  this  article,  there  is  an  eligibility  test  for  whether  they  would  or  would 
not  be  qualified  to  start  drawing  Social  Security  Old  Age  payments  at  age  65,  or 
age  62  for  somewhat  reduced  payments. 

The  test  is  one  of  quarters  (of  three  months)  of  Social  Security  coverage.  The 
older  the  man,  the  less  needed.  It  depends  upon  when  he  will  reach  age  65. 
Roughly,  if  it  is  in  1967,  it  is  16  quarters ;  1975,  it  is  24  quarters ;  1983,  it  is  32 
quarters  ;  and  1991  (or  later)  it  is  40  quarters,  the  maximum  needed. 

Applying  his  quarters  to  an  average  of  earnings  for  a  given  period  will  indicate 
the  size  of  his  monthly  Old  Age  Social  Security  payment. 

THE   SOCIAL   SECURITY  KICKER 

It  is  a  fine  thing  for  a  retired  militiary  man  to  be  able  to  look  forward  to 
receiving  another  "retirement"  check  at  age  62.  For  the  man  now  on  active 
duty — or  who  retired  recently — there  is  a  hidden  kicker.  When  he  becomes 
eligible  for  the  Social  Security  Old  Age  Payment  (which  implies  his  reaching 
age  62 — but  does  not  mean  receiving  the  payment,  merely  being  eligible),  the 
years  of  military  service  from  1  January  1957  to  the  date  of  his  military  retire- 
ment cannot  he  counted  toward  Civil  Service  retirement. 

Those  years  will  not  be  totally  wasted  years  as  far  as  "retirement"  pay  is 
concerned.  For  if  eligible  for  SS  Old  Age  payments  at  age  62,  it's  a  simple  matter 
to  take  steps  to  start  receiving  the  monthly  SS  check.  However,  those  very  years 
(1957  to  time  of  military  retirement)  will  in  all  likelihood  be  much  more  valu- 
able income-wise  if  used  to  compute  CS  retirement  pay  than  they  would  if  used 
for  Social  Security  Old  Age  payments. 

At  present  there  are  no  provisions  for  waiving  eligibility.  Even  though  the 
drawing  of  a  SS  Old  Age  check  of,  say,  $35  a  month — or  just  being  eligible 
for  it — may  mean  that  the  Civil  Service  retired  pay  would  be  decreased  in  the 
amount  of  $100  a  month,  there  can  be  no  waiving  or  escaping  the  SS  eligibility, 
much  as  a  person  might  like  to. 

(One  lesson  here  would  be  to  try  to  hold  off  gaining  any  further  SS  coverage.) 

The  author  has  no  knowledge  that  Civil  Service,  Defense  Department,  or  Social 
Security  officials  are  aware  of  the  above  situation.  It  certainly  is  one  that  bears 
looking  into.  Before  long  there  will  be  little  point  in  a  career  serviceman's  enter- 
ing Civil  Service  after  retirement,  for  he  will  not  have  the  benefit  now  enjoyed 
by  most  retired  military  men  in  Civil  Service — namely,  combining  his  years  of 
military  service  with  his  years  of  Civil  Service  to  draw  a  considerably  increased 
retired  check. 

Instead,  he  would  end  up  with  two  much  smaller  monthly  checks  (Civil  Serv- 
ice and  Social  Security) — which  would  not  add  up  to  what  he  would  otherwise 
get. 

(Reprinted  from  the  December  1965  issue  of  Naval  Affairs,  the  Fleet  Reserve 
Association's  national  publication. ) 
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The  Chairman.  Dr.  Beasley,  if  you  will  identify  yourself  for  the 
record  by  giving  us  your  name,  address,  and  the  capacity  in  which  you 
appear,  we  will  be  glad  to  recognize  you. 

STATEMENTS  ON  BEHALF  OE  THE  PLANNED  PARENTHOOD 
WORLD  POPULATION,  BY  DR.  JOSEPH  D.  BEASLEY,  CHAIRMAN, 
EXECUTIVE  BOARD,  AND  FREDERICK  S.  JAFEE,  DIRECTOR,  CEN- 
TER FOR  FAMILY  PLANNING-  PROGRAM  DEVELOPMENT 

Dr.  Beasley.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman. 

My  name  is  Joe  Beasley.  I  am  a  professor  of  population  and  public 
health  ait  Harvard  University  and  also  the  director  of  the  Tulane 
Center  for  population  and  family  studies  at  Tulane  University  in 
New  Orleans. 

It  is  a  particular  pleasure  for  me  to  appear  again  before  this  com- 
mittee, because  I  appeared  in  1967,  concerning  testimoy  for  title  V 
of  the  legislation  on  the  family-planning  problem  that  we  are  talking 
about  this  morning. 

Mr.  Chairman,  members  of  the  committee,  in  the  past  few  months 
the  problems  of  excessive  population  growth  and  the  provisions  of 
family  planning  services  to  low-income  women  have  become  popular 
topics  addressed  by  world  leaders  and  made  the  subject  of  a  message 
to  Congress  by  the  President.  But  long  before  this  became  a  widely 
discussed  and  largely  undisputed  issue,  it  was  this  committee  that 
recognized  the  need  for  a  Federal  role  in  assuring  the  right  of  every 
family  to  limit  and  space  their  children  and  provided  the  first  major 
meaningful  basis  for  the  provision  of  federally  subsidized  voluntary 
family  planning  services  to  low-income  American  women.  As  a  matter 
of  fact,  I  am  sure  that  the  committee  will  be  interested  to  know  that 
the  program  and  the  data  on  which  I  will  report  this  morning  was 
made  possible  by  a  research  and  demonstration  grant  authorized  by 
this  committee  under  title  V. 

The  1967  Social  Security  Amendments  contained  two  landmark 
provisions  in  this  field:  The  creation  of  a  family  planning  project 
grant  program  under  title  V  and  a  mandate  to  State  welfare  depart- 
ments to  offer  and  provide  services  not  just  to  those  receiving  cash 
assistance  but  also  to  those  whose  income  is  so  marginal  that  they 
hover  at  the  edge  of  dependency.  In  addition,  the  title  XIX  program 
which  provides  financial  support  for  basic  medical  services  could  be 
expected  to  provide  some  support  for  family  planning  services. 

I  have  here  with  me  this  morning  Mr.  Frederick  S.  Jaffe.  director 
of  the  Center  for  Family  Planning  Program  Development  of  Planned 
Parenthood  World  Population,  who  will  discuss  in  some  detail  the 
actual  functioning  of  these  potential  channels  of  support. 

I  will  limit  my  remarks,  therefore,  to  some  general  observations 
which  may  be  of  value  to  this  committee  in  its  deliberations.  First, 
of  the  three  programs  mentioned,  only  the  title  Y  project  grant  pro- 
gram— which  became  operative  in  fiscal  year  1969 — has  achieved  any 
scope  and  visibilhVy. 

Second,  we  must  recognize  that  the  title  V  program  is  statutorily 
limited  which  will  need  to  be  enlarged  considerably  if  it  is  to  have 
any  substantial  impact  on  the  availability  of  family  planning  to  the 
5  million  impoverished  American  women  who  need  them.  We  know 
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that  strong  interest  exists  at  the  local  level  and  that,  with  the  improved, 
tightened  administrative  mechanisms  which  the  Department  of  Health, 
Education,  and  Welfare  has  recently  established,  the  expansion  of 
family  planning  services  under  this  program  could  be  reasonably  swift 
and  efficient.  Third,  the  provisions  of  title  XIX  and  particularly  title 
IV  will  need  to  be  improved  before  they  can  be  meaningfully  utilized 
for  the  financing  of  family  planning  services.  Finally,  that  these  two 
programs  will  need  to  be  closely  coordinated  with  the  project  grant 
program  if  the  broad  availability  of  services  to  the  poor  is  to  be 
insured. 

That  these  services  are  needed  requires  little  more  documentation. 
A  recent  study  indicates  that  only  an  estimated  14  percent  of  the 
medically  indigent  families  had  access  to  organized  family  planning 
services  in  fiscal  year  1968.  That  the  benefits  of  family  planning 
services  are  great  for  the  individual  family  and  for  society  need  not 
be  demonstrated  to  this  committee.  There  is  probably  no  other  rela- 
tively low-cost  medical  or  social  service  which  has  such  high  returns 
in  terms  of  improved  maternal  and  child  health,  availability  for  work 
or  training,  economic  mobility,  self-sufficiency  and  well  being.  That 
these  services  are  eagerly  utilized  by  poor  families  and  that  they  are 
effective,  I  can  document  through  our  own  program's  experience  and 
through  the  studies  and  evaluations  which  Family  Planning,  Inc. — 
an  independent  nonprofit  corporation  associated  with  a  number  of 
Louisiana  community  agencies  and  with  several  universities. 

We  began  our  program  in  a  rural  parish  in  northern  Louisiana  where 
family  planning  services  had  never  been  offered  to  indigent  families 
except  through  some  dedicated,  overworked  private  practitioners.  We 
established  in  Lincoln  Parish  a  model  program  set  up  to  reach  all  medi- 
cally indigent  women  in  their  childbearing  years.  In  3  years  of  opera- 
tion, 75  percent  of  the  total  potential  caseload  has  utilized  the  program. 
Of  the  615  women  enrolled,  36  percent  did  not  have  a  male  family  head 
living  in  the  home  and  a  significant  proportion  were,  of  course,  on  wel- 
fare. After  3  years,  74  percent  of  those  enrolled  in  the  program  are 
still  utilizing  the  service. 

This  is  evidence  of  an  overwhelming  response  since,  in  this  patient 
age  group,  there  can  be  expected  to  be  a  number  of  planned,  wanted 
pregnancies.  In  comparison  with  the  four  surrounding  parishes  which 
have  small,  routine  family  planning  programs,  the  introduction  of  a 
tightly  organized — and  I  must  add — well-financed  program,  has  had 
spectacular  impact. 

In  the  3  years  of  operation  of  the  program,  the  number  of  indigent 
births  in  Lincoln  Parish  showed  a  decline  of  44  percent;  in  the  sur- 
rounding parishes,  25  percent.  The  number  of  illegitimate  births  among 
the  poor  dropped  by  11  percent  in  the  other  four  parishes,  but  34  per- 
cent in  Lincoln  Parish.  Perhaps  most  significantly,  all  illegitimate 
births  to  women  who  have  had  at  least  one  previous  pregnancy  de- 
clined 12  percent  in  the  surrounding  parishes  and  50  percent  in  Lincoln 
Parish.  The  percentage  change  was  even  higher  when  only  illegitimate 
births  occurring  among  the  poor  are  considered :  In  four  years — 1964 
to  1968 — the  number  of  such  births  declined  by  55  percent  (and  by  24 
percent  in  the  control  parishes) . 

Our  program  has  since  expanded,  with  our  first  emphasis  being 
placed  on  the  development  of  a  comprehensive  network  of  services  in 
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New  Orleans.  We  are  attempting  to  develop  a  statewide  program  to 
reach  the  more  remote  areas  of  the  State.  We  know  from  our  experience 
that  the  job  can  be  done.  We  know  also  that  local  resources  to  finance 
adequate  programs  are  insufficient  or  totally  lacking.  We  must  turn 
to  the  Congress  and  to  this  committee,  in  particular,  to  appeal  for 
support.  Without  this  committee's  early  enlightened  interest,  the  dem- 
onstration program  which  we  have  just  discussed  could  not  have  gotten 
started.  We  feel  sure  the  results  which  we  have  achieved  can  be  dupli- 
cated and  programs  expanded  on  a  nationwide  basis  if  only  Congress 
provides  sufficient  impetus  and  financial  support. 

I  would  now  like  to  introduce  to  this  committee  Mr.  Frederick  J affe, 
director  of  the  Center  for  Family  Planning  Program  Development  of 
Planned  Parenthood — World  Population,  who  will  discuss,  in  particu- 
lar, the  roles  of  title  XIX  and  title  IV  in  the  provision  of  family  plan- 
ning sendees. 

Thank  you. 

The  Chairman.  In  spite  of  what  some  people  have  said,  there  was 
some  good,  then,  in  the  amendments  of  1967  ? 

Dr.  Beasley.  Well,  sir,  I  think  the  patients  who  received  these 
services  certainly  think  so. 

The  Chairman.  Mr.  Jaffe,  if  you  will  identify  yourself  for  the 
record,  we  will  be  glad  to  recognize  you. 

STATEMENT  OF  FREDERICK  S.  JAFFE,  VICE  PRESIDENT,  PLANNED 
PARENTHOOD  WORLD  POPULATION;  DIRECTOR,  CENTER  FOR 
FAMILY  PLANNING  PROGRAM  DEVELOPMENT 

Mr.  Jaffe.  My  name  is  Frederick  Jaffe.  I  am  vice  president  of 
Planned  Parenthood  Center  for  World  Population  and  director  of  the 
Center  for  Family  Planning  Program  Development. 

Mr.  Chairman  and  members  of  the  committee,  the  provisions  of 
title  IV  and  V  of  the  Social  Security  Amendments  of  1967,  combined 
with  those  of  title  XIX,  the  medicaid  program,  constitute  a  solid  base 
from  which  this  Nation  could  serve  a  major  portion  of  the  five  million 
low-income  women  who  want  and  need  but  do  not  have  access  to  family 
planning  services.  Some  progress  is  being  made  toward  this  goal 
through  the  family  planning  project  grants  under  title  V,  but  it  alone, 
as  the  committee  recognized,  is  not  sufficient  and  titles  IV  and  XIX, 
which  should  be  complementary  to  title  V,  have  been  severely 
hampered  by  some  of  the  provisions  of  the  law  and  rendered  inopera- 
tive by  lack  of  administrative  leadership  and  effective  operational 
mechanism. 

I  would  like  to  examine  briefly  the  way  these  two  programs  have 
functioned.  First  title  XIX : 

Since  private  physicians'  services,  outpatient  hospital  services  and 
laboratory  procedures  are  covered  under  title  XIX,  it  was  reasonable 
to  expect  that  a  major  component  of  family  planning  care  should  be 
financed  through  this  program. 

Earlier  this  year  the  Center  for  Family  Planning  Program  Develop- 
ment surveyed  the  37  States  and  two  of  the  three  Territories  with  ap- 
proved title  XIX  pjlans  underway  in  1968.  They  were  asked  whether 
the  number  of  patients  receiving  family  planning  services  through 
medicaid  could  be  determined  or  estimated.  They  were  further  re- 
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quested  to  provide  such  numbers  and  estimates  for  fiscal  year  1968. 
The  results  of  our  survey  indicate  that  the  title  XIX  program  plays 
only  a  minimal  role  in  the  financing  of  family  planning  services  for 
the  medically  indigent  population  in  need.  Less  than  a  quarter  of  the 
States  surveyed  could  provide  even  an  estimate  of  the  total  number  of 
medicaid  patients  who  had  received  some  family  planning  services 
in  1968. 

The  total  number  they  estimated  came  to  less  than  19,000  patients. 

State  record  keeping  systems  are  inadequate  and  Federal  require- 
ments for  adequate  reporting  are  still  lacking.  As  you  know,  the  Bu- 
reau of  the  Budget  estimates  that  $9.5  million  was  spent  for  family 
planning  under  this  program  in  fiscal  year  1968,  and  estimates  $13 
million  for  fiscal  year  1969  and  $17  million  for  fiscal  1970.  In  view 
of  the  findings  of  our  study,  these  estimates  can  not  be  supported,  are 
grossly  inflated,  and  gravely  misleading. 

I  would  like  to  present,  if  the  committee  would  wish,  a  copy  of  the 
preliminary  manuscript  of  the  report  of  this  study  which  was  re- 
viewed by  a  committee  of  our  advisory  council  consisting  primarily 
of  public  welfare  people,  chaired  by  Xorman  Lourie  of  the  Pennsyl- 
vania State  Welfare  Department.  The  other  members  included  Dean 
Dumpson,  who  testified  before  you  a  short  while  ago ;  Jack  Goldberg, 
the  Xew  York  City  Welfare  Commissioner;  Gus  Justice  of  the  Ameri- 
can Public  Welfare  Association,  and  Dr.  Donald  Schwartz,  the  chair- 
man of  the  department  of  obstetrics  and  gynecology  at  Harlem 
Hospital. 

I  have  a  copy  and  we  could  make  it  available. 

The  Chairivxax.  It  doesn't  appear  to  be  too  voluminous  to  include 
in  the  record.  Without  objection,  it  will  be  included  in  the  record  at 
the  end  of  your  statement. 

Mr.  Jaffe.  The  inability  of  the  title  XIX  program  to  function 
effectively  for  family  planning  services  appears  to  be  due  to  funda- 
mental structural  inadequacies  which  apply  to  the  provision  of  all 
preventive  health  services.  The  cost  of  the  program  has  forced  the 
States  to  restrict  coverage  and  eligibility  to  acute  and  emergent  con- 
ditions. In  addition,  the  delivery  of  present  health  services,  such  as 
family  planning,  puts  an  undue  burden  on  busy  private  practitioners 
who  cannot  be  expected  to  provide  the  supporting  services  such  as 
education,  outreach  and  recordkeeping  essential  to  an  effective  family 
planning  program. 

In  fact,  our  survey  indicates  that  the  involvement  of  private  physi- 
cians in  the  provision  of  family  planning  services  through  medicaid 
appears  minimal.  It  would  seem  more  efficient  in  terms  of  the  use  of 
scarce  medical  manpower,  more  realistic  in  terms  of  the  services  pro- 
vided to  individual  patients  to  provide  care  in  organized  programs 
and  clinics.  We  believe  that  financing  mechanisms  and  policies  should 
be  developed  which  encourage  such  arrangements. 

Xow  let's  turn  to  title  IV.  As  you  know,  the  requirement  in  title 
IV  that  each  State  institute  a  program  to  strengthen  family  life  and 
reduce  the  incidence  of  illegitimacy  is  a  strong  mandate  for  Federal 
and  State  action.  The  most  basic,  if  obvious,  requirement  of  such  a 
program  is  the  provision  of  medical  contraceptive  services.  Since  these 
services,  if  available  at  all  on  a  charity  basis,  are  accessible  only  to  a 
minute  portion  of  those  in  need,  the  committee  recognized  that  services 
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would  need  to  be  purchased.  Indeed,  the  contract  provisions  contained 
in  title  IV,  made  possible  the  development  of  an  adequate  network 
of  services  and  the  mobilization  of  local  resources.  To  our  knowledge, 
this  mechanism,  specifically  provided  in  the  law,  has  not  been  used  in 
any  State  in  the  country. 

Perhaps  due  to  their  traditional  role,  State  and  local  welfare  de- 
partments continue  to  assume  that  their  responsibility  may  be  dis- 
charged by  information  and  referral  activities  only.  Although  these 
functions  are  necessary  and  are  an  integral  part  of  the  well-developed 
program  that  Dr.  Beasley  has  described,  we  must  realize  that  they 
are  not  meaningful  unless  they  are  available  or  accessible  to  the  clients. 
You  need  someplace  to  refer  the  woman  to  if  you  are  going  to  do  the 
referrals. 

Although  the  SKC  regulations  state  that  medical  services  must  be 
secured,  the  agency  has  made  no  effort  to  help  the  States  meet  the  leg- 
islative administrative  requirements.  For  most  State  welfare  depart- 
ments, securing  medical  family  planning  services  is  a  new  and  untried 
endeavor.  Many  tend  to  view  title  XIX  as  the  only  financing  mecha- 
nism available  to  them  for  the  provision  of  family  planning  to  the 
medically  indigent  and  this,  apparently,  has  been  encouraged  by  the 
social  and  rehabilitation  service.  The  States  need  clear  and  consistent 
interpretation  of  the  Federal  requirements  and  concrete  technical 
assistance  in  developing  programs  to  meet  the  mandate. 

Finally,  and  perhaps  most  importantly,  it  must  be  recognized  that 
most  States  find  it  practically  impossible  to  secure  the  25  percent  cash 
matching  required  under  title  IV.  To  make  title  IV  a  viable  vehicle 
for  the  support  of  family  planning  services,  the  committee  should 
consider  the  following  changes : 

1.  Provide  for  a  matching  ratio  of  90-10,  with  the  10  percent  State 
contribution  being  possible  on  an  in-kind  basis.  As  you  know,  this 
is  provided  but  only  for  day  care  in  the  administration's  welfare 
proposal  and  we  suggest  that  you  consider  extending  that  to  family 
planning  services  as  well.  In  fact,  we  would  go  further  and  encourage 
full  Federal  funding  in  the  long  run  since  we  don't  believe  that  the 
provision  of  family  planning  services  should  be  made  dependent  on 
the  State's  ability  to  pay. 

2.  We  would  urge  you  to  include  explicit  legislative  language  to 
mandate  that  medical  contraceptive  services  be  provided  to  all  title 
IV  recipients  who  desire  such  services. 

3.  Authorize  the  creation  of  a  special  SRS  staff  to  coordinate  the 
family  planning  aspects  of  titles  IV  and  XIX.  This  staff  would  also 
have  responsibility  for  administering  a  meaningful  family  planning 
reporting  system  keyed  to  the  actual  provision  of  medical  services 
rather  than  to  the  customary  reports  of  referrals  for  service. 

THE  ADMINISTRATION'S  WELFARE  REFORM  PROPOSAL 

Our  experience  in  the  provision  of  services  to  the  poor  families  leads 
us  to  endorce  some  of  the  principles  of  the  administration's  welfare 
reform  proposal.  The  adoption  of  national  standards  for  benefits,  the 
establishment  of  a  minimum  national  family  income  and  the  exten- 
sion of  the  coverage  to  include  the  working  poor  are  steps  in  the  right 
direction. 
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As  a  matter  of  national  policy,  we  believe  it  is  shortsighted  to  limit 
or  restrict  the  availability  of  family  planning  and  other  supporting 
social  services  to  those  who  are  on  public  assistance.  It  is  unjust  to 
the  individuals  who  are  struggling  to  avoid  dependency  and  to  main- 
tain family  stability  and  hope.  However,  there  is  nothing  in  the 
administration  proposal  to  indicate  that  family  planning  services 
would  in  fact  be  expanded  through  the  social  security  titles  for  either 
those  on  welfare  or  for  the  working  or  non-working  poor.  It  is  obvious 
that  present  programs  are  not  meeting  the  need  and  the  reform 
proposal  fails  to  remedy  or  even  acknowledge  a  deficiency  that  is  basic 
to  the  welfare  and  dependency  problem. 

The  President  has  declared  that  "no  American  woman  should  be 
denied  family  planning  assistance  because  of  her  economic  conditions." 
We  hope  that  the  Congress  will  truly  implement  the  exercise  of  that 
right  as  one  of  the  basic  tenets  of  our  overall  Social  Security  System. 

(The  report  of  the  study  submitted  by  Mr.  Jaffe  follows:) 

Public  Policy  Unit,  Center  for  Family  Planning  Program  Development,  the 
Technical  Assistance  Division  of  Planned  Parenthood  World  Population, 
November  1989 

Family  Planning,  Medicaid,  and  the  Private  Physician — Report  of  a  Survey 

summary  of  findings 

1.  As  of  FY  1968,  the  Title  XIX  program  appears  to  play  only  a  minimal  role 
in  the  financing  of  family  planning  services  to  the  medically  indigent  population 

in  need. 

2.  Eligibility — among  adults  21  to  64 — is  generally  limited  to  recipients  of 
public  assistance. 

3.  In  the  few  states  which  provided  coverage  to  the  non-welfare  medically 
indigent,  income  ceilings  were  often  too  low  to  offer  a  realistic  definition  of  those 
who  cannot  afford  private  medical  care. 

4.  Various  administrative  decisions  as  to  covered  services  and  sources  of 
care  further  restricted  the  availability  of  family  planning  services  to  those 
eligible  under  the  program. 

5.  Less  than  a  quarter  of  the  states  surveyed  could  provide  even  an  estimate  of 
the  total  number  of  Medicaid  patients  who  had  received  some  family  planning 
services  in  1968.  State  recordkeeping  systems  remained  inadequate  and  federal 
requirements  for  adequate  reporting  were  still  lacking. 

6.  The  fragmentary  estimates  available  cannot  substantiate  the  Federal  projec- 
tions of  expenditures  under  Title  XIX  (and  title  IV).  These  expenditures  (and 
the  level  of  services  which  they  infer)  appear  grossly  inflated. 

7.  Where  information  was  available,  the  estimate  of  patients  who  had  received 
family  planning  services  in  FY  1968  correlated  very  strongly  with  the  number 
of  public  assistance  recipients  provided  services  at  organized  family  planning 
clinics  operated  by  Planned  Parenthood. 

8.  The  involvement  of  private  physicians  in  the  provision  of  family  planning 
services  through  Medicaid  appears  minimal. 

9.  Other  data  suggests  strongly  that  %  of  all  AFDC  recipients  who  received 
family  planning  services  secured  them  from  organized  public  and  private 
clinics ;  a  maximum  of  50,000  may  have  received  care  through  private  physicians 
in  FY  1968. 

10.  Since  the  Title  XIX  program  has  been  curtailed  in  the  period  subse- 
quent to  the  Study  Year,  it  seems  unlikely  that  the  provision  of  family  planning 
under  Medicaid  can  be  expected  to  improve. 

recommendations 

The  failure  of  Medicaid  to  play  a  significant  role  in  the  provision  of  family 
planning  services  for  medically  indigent  Americans  suggest  the  following  courses 
of  action  in  the  next  several  years  to  achieve  the  objectives  set  forth  in  the 
President's  message  of  July  18, 1969  : 

1.  For  the  forseeable  future,  the  expansion  of  subsidized  family  planning 
services  will  have  to  continue  to  depend  primarily  on  project  grants  which 
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enable  organized  programs  to  be  established  in  low-income  neighborhoods.  This 
implies  the  necessity  for  a  substantial  increase  in  the  family  planning  project 
funds  available  through  DHEW  and  OEO. 

2.  Any  general  health  care  financing  mechanism  which  may  supercede  Medic- 
aid, to  be  effective,  will  require  structural  changes  in  the  methods  of  providing 
care.  Effective  family  planning  services  require  a  strong  educational  component 
and  systematic  arrangements  for  follow  up  and  continuing  medical  supervision 
over  an  extended  period  of  time.  It  is  unrealistic  to  assume  that  many  private 
physicians,  practicing  in  low-income  areas  under  difficult  conditions  can  provide 
these  services  which  are  time  consuming  and  not  essentially  medical  in  nature. 
It  would  seem  more  efficient  in  terms  of  the  use  of  scarce  medical  manpower, 
more  realistic  in  terms  of  the  demands  placed  on  private  physicians  and  more 
effective  in  terms  of  the  services  provided  to  individual  patients  to  provide  care 
in  settings  which  permit  the  efficient  use  of  medical  personnel  and  adequate 
structuring  of  the  supportive  educational  and  follow  up  services.  Financing 
mechanisms  and  policies  should  be  developed  which  encourage  such  arrangements. 

3.  At  this  time,  Title  IV  which  contains  a  strong  legislative  mandate  in  rela- 
tion to  the  provision  of  family  planning  services  and  which  can  explicitly  contract 
for  such  services,  should  be  considered  as  an  alternative  financing  mechanism 
to  Title  XIX.  Medicaid  has  become,  in  fact,  largely  a  "welfare"  program  (both 
in  terms  of  eligibility  and  administration),  and  therefore  both  coverage  and 
locus  would  be  generally  unaffected  (particularly  since  Title  IV  services  can  be 
extended  well  beyond  the  basic  welfare  caseload).  In  addition,  in  most  cases,  the 
Federal  matching  arrangements  (under  Title  IV)  are  considerably  more  favor- 
able for  the  States.  State  welfare  departments  could  use  Title  IV-A  funds  to 
contract  with  public  and  private  vendors  of  care  for  the  establishment  of  orga- 
nized family  planning  programs  in  designated  areas.  Reliance  on  Title  XIX 
to  carry  out  the  family  planning  mandate  of  the  1967  Social  Security  Amend- 
ments cannot  be  justified  on  the  basis  of  the  experience  thus  far ;  Title  IV-A,  on 
the  other  hand,  offers  the  possibility  of  a  financing  mechanism  which  can  be 
adopted  to  the  requirements  of  delivering  a  preventive  health  service  such  as 
family  planning  in  low-income  areas.  At  this  writing,  however,  Title  IV-A 
remains  almost  entirely  unutilized  by  most  states. 

4.  The  basic  requirements  of  a  health  insurance  program  must  include : 

( a )  Adoption  of  national  standards  for  eligibility  at  a  level  which  realis- 
tically defines  those  who  cannot  afford  private  medical  care. 

( 6 )  Adoption  of  national  standards  for  the  services  to  be  offered,  coupled 
with  a  reporting  system  which  monitors  whether  or  not  the  services  are 
offered  and  accepted. 

(c)  Reasonable  and  realistic  levels  of  payment  or  fee  schedules  must  be 
adopted  and  assured  for  the  different  elements  of  a  family  planning  service 
which  will  adequately  compensate  providers  of  services  time  and  skills 
required. 

(d)  Administrative  regulations  and  procedures  which  facilitate  the  use 
of  funds  to  finance  the  establishment  of  facilities  and  organized  programs 
in  areas  which  have  inadequate  existing  service  resources ;  this  implies 
policies  which  encourage  contractual  arrangements  for  designated  services 
from  public  and  private  suppliers,  and  which  make  reimbursements  available 
to  all  qualified  suppliers. 

(e)  An  active  program  to  inform  eligible  patients  of  their  right  to  receive 
family  planning  care  and  participating  physicians  and  health  programs  of 
their  obligation  to  make  services  available. 

INTRODUCTION 

The  Medicaid  program  initiated  by  Title  XIX  of  the  Social  Security  Amend- 
ments of  1965,  was  intended  to  make  comprehensive  medical  services  available 
within  a  period  of  10  years  to  all  persons  regarded  as  unable  to  pay  for  them, 
according  to  Federal  and  State  standards  and  definitions  of  "medical  indigency".1 
The  States  were  required  to  have  a  Medicaid  program  in  operation  by  January 
1,  1969 2  or  to  forfeit  the  federal  funds  previously  available  to  them  under  the 
Welfare  Medical  program.  As  a  first  step,  the  States  were  expected  to  provide 


1As  a  result  of  the  Social  Security  Amendments  of  1967,  a  Federal  income  limitation 
was  established  at  133%  percent  of  the  actual  state  payment  level  under  the  AFDC 
program.  2. 

2  As  a  result  of  1969  amendments  to  the  Tariff  Act,  this  date  has  been  postponed  bv 
two  years. 
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five  basic  services,  on  a  uniform  basis,3  to  all  recipients  of  cash  assistance  under 
the  federally  aided  programs  of  Aid  to  the  Blind  (AB),  Old  Age  Assistance 
(OAA).  Aid  to  the  Permanently  and  Totally  Disabled  (APTD)  and  Aid  to 
Families  with  Dependent  Children  (AFDC).  The  States  could  then  proceed,  at 
their  own  pace,  to  extend  eligibility  and  services  progressively  to  other  indigent 
groups  until  complete  coverage  was  achieved  in  1975.4 

The  five  basic  services  mentioned  above  were  defined  as :  Inpatient  and  out- 
patient hospital  services,  physicians  services  (in  the  office  or  elsewhere),  labora- 
tory and  X-ray  services  and  skilled  home  nursing.  The  States  were  also  encour- 
aged to  extend  the  scope  of  services  beyond  the  ''basic"  group  and  provide  clinic 
services,  drugs  and  other  categories  of  services.  Since  family  planning  services 
are  commonly  defined  as  the  provision  of  "medical  contraceptive  services  (diag- 
nosis, treatment,  supplies  and  follow-up)  social  services  and  educational  serv- 
ices",5 it  appeared  that  Medicaid  had  the  potential  for  financing  provision  of 
the  central  medical  care  component  of  the  service  (e.g.  medical  examination  and 
prescription,  cancer  detection  and  other  lab  tests  and,  perhaps,  the  necessary 
contraceptive  drugs)  to  the  medically  indigent  population  in  need.  However,  a 
survey  undertaken  in  1967  by  Planned  Parenthood-World  Population  indicated 
that,  at  least  in  the  early  stages  of  development,  the  program's  potential  has 
hindered  sharply  limited  by  eligibility  and  administrative  restrictions.6 

Early  in  1969,  the  Center  for  Family  Planning  Program  Development  ( CFPPD ) 
undertook  a  new  survey  to  1)  update  the  1967  study  to  determine  the  extent 
to  which  family  planning  services  are  being  provided,  under  Medicaid,  to  medi- 
cally indigent  women ;  2 )  attempt  to  document  Federal  Budget  estimates  of 
expenditures  incurred  for  family  planning  services  under  Title  XIX  and  Title 
IV  (Public  Assistance)  of  the  Social  Security  Act;  and  3)  supplement  a  broader 
national  study  of  family  planning  needs  and  services  undertaken  by  CFPPD 
under  contract  with  the  Office  of  Economic  Opportunity.  This  study  T  estimates 
the  current  level  of  family  planning  services  through  all  identifiable  organized 
programs  in  each  U.S.  county.  The  Medicaid  survey  attempts  to  provide  an 
estimate  of  the  extent  to  which  family  planning  services  are  provided  to  the 
medically  indigent  through  private  physicians  and  Medicaid. 

THE  SURVEY 

In  March  1969  forty-three  states  and  territories  with  approved  Title  XIX 
plans  (Table  I)  were  surveyed  to  determine  eligibility  requirements,  services 
offered  and  approved  providers  of  services.  Replies  were  received  from  42  sep- 
arate jurisdictions  (Appendix  I).  The  state  agencies  administering  the  programs 
were  asked  whether  the  number  of  patients  receiving  family  planning  services 
through  Medicaid  could  be  determined  or  estimated  (and  the  instruments  or 
methods  through  which  such  a  determination  or  estimate  could  be  made,  e.g. 
invoice  or  billing  systems,  reports,  etc.).  They  were  further  requested  to  provide 
such  numbers  and  estimates,  whenever  available,  for  Fiscal  Year  1968  (July  1, 
1967  to  June  30,  1968).  At  that  time,  only  37  states  (and  three  U.S.  territories- 
Guam,  Virgin  Islands  and  Puerto  Rico)  had  Title  XIX  programs  operating  for 
all  or  part  of  the  1968  fiscal  year.  All  37  states  and  two  of  the  three  jurisdictions 
answered  the  questionnaire. 

For  the  purposes  of  this  survey,  as  for  the  OEO  study  mentioned  above,  family 
planning  was  defined  as  "any  medical  means  by  which  conception  is  prevented 
or  postponed."  Medicaid  patients  in  need  of  family  planning  services  are  defined 
as  all  eligible  women  in  the  child-bearing  years  (aged  15-44)  who  are  not  sterile, 


3  As  a  result  of  the  1969  amendments,  the  States  may  obtain  a  dispensation  from  this 
provision  under  certain  circumstances. 

4  As  a  result  of  1969  amendments,  the  States  may  obtain  a  dispensation  from  this 
provision  under  certain  circumstances. 

5  Social  and  Rehabilitation  Service,  Regulations  on  Service  Programs  for  Families  and 
Children.  Title  IV.  Parts  A  &  B  of  the  Social  Security  Act,  Federal  Register,  January  28, 
1969.  page  1356. 

6  F.  S.  Jaffe,  "Family  Planning  and  the  Medical  Assistance  Program",  Medical  Care, 
Januarv-February  1968. 

7  Office  of  Economic  Opportunity.  Need  for  Subsidized  Family  Planning  Services,  United 
States,  Each  State  and  County,  1968,  Government  Printing  Office,  1969. 
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pregnant  or  trying  to  achieve  a  wanted  pregnancy  ;  the  number  in  need  is  approx- 
imated from  Census  data  by  using  the  Dryfoos-Polgar-Varky  formula  (Appendix 
II).  Of  the  four  "categorical"  groups  automatically  covered  in  a  Medicaid  plan, 
more  than  nine  out  of  the  ten  indigent  women  under  44  are  to  be  found  in  AFDC 
households.  To  simplify  the  analysis,  therefore,  we  exclude  those  persons  who 
are  temporarily  or  permanently  disabled  or  blind  and,  of  course  the  aged. 

ELIGIBILITY  AND  COVERAGE 

The  Title  XIX  legislation  requires  that  all  programs  include  the  categorically 
needy,  those  persons  receiving  financial  aid  under  the  four  categorical  public 
assistance  programs:  Aid  to  Families  with  Dependent  Children  (AFDC),  Aid 
to  the  Permanently  and  Totally  Disabled  (APTD),  Aid  to  the  Blind  (AB)  and 
Old  Age  Assistance  (OAA).  The  programs  must  also  include  the  categorically 
related  needy,  those  persons  who  would  qualify  for  the  four  categorical  public 
assistance  programs  except  for  failure  to  meet  state  residence  requirements  or 
other  state  imposed  eligibility  conditions,  and  everyone  under  age  21  who,  except 
for  a  state  age  or  school  attendance  requirement,  would  be  eligible  for  AFDC 
Individuals  who  would  be  eligible  under  one  of  the  Public  Assistance  categories 
if  the  state  eligibility  requirements  were  as  broad  as  the  Federal  legislation 
permits  may  also  be  included  in  the  categorically  related  needy  group. 

The  programs  may  include  the  categorically  related  medically  needy,  those 
persons  who  could  meet  the  social  or  physical  characteristics  and  the  income 
level  to  qualify  for  a  categorical  public  assistance  program — AFDC,  APTD,  APB 
or  OAA — but  do  not  receive  welfare  payments,  and  those  persons  who  have  the 
social  or  physical  characteristics  to  qualify  for  a  categorical  public  assistance 
program  except  for  having  income  and  resources  large  enough  to  cover  daily 
living  expenses,  but  not  adequate  to  pay  for  medical  care.  Federal  cost-sharing 
(50%  to  83%)  is  available  only  for  services  rendered  to  these  three  groups. 

Finally,  the  programs  may  include  the  noncategorically  related  medically 
needy.  Medical  services,  if  provided  to  this  group,  are  paid  for  entirely  by  the 
state  since  no  federal  sharing  of  medical  costs  is  available  for  individuals  in 
this  category.  The  noncategorical  group  may  consist  of  persons  who  are  receiving 
or  are  eligible  for  general  assistance  under  a  state-wide  program  or  persons  who 
do  not  qualify  for  categorical  public  assistance  programs  and  who  have  income 
and  resources  large  enough  to  cover  daily  living  expenses,  but  not  adequate  to 
pay  for  medical  care. 

Table  2  classifies  43  state  and  territorial  Medicade  programs  by  their  coverage. 
Eligibility  in  most  states  was  found  to  be  limited  to  a  relatively  small  portion 
of  the  medically  indigent  population.  Coverage  encompasses  mainly  the  "categor- 
ically needy  and  categorically  related  needy",  and  occasionally  the  "categorically 
related  medically  needy".  As  of  March  1,  1969,  seventeen  states  cover  only  the 
first  group,  while  fifteen  others  included  the  categorically  related  medically  needy. 
Only  eleven  states  extended  eligibility  to  the  "noncategorically  related  medically 
needy",  but  those  eligible  are  generally  defined  as  children  under  twenty-one. 
and,  in  some  cases,  "general  or  home  relief"  recipients.  With  the  exception  of 
New  York  (where  coverage  has  since  been  curtailed),  very  few  adults  in  the  21 
to  64  age  groups  were  included  in  the  coverage. 

Even  in  those  states  which  covered  either  the  categorically  related  or  non- 
categorically related  medically  needy,  the  definition  of  medical  indigency  em- 
ployed was  very  limited ;  the  median  eligibility  ceiling  was  $3,480  for  a  family  of 
four,  and  half  the  states  had  income  ceilings  below  the  Federal  standards  defining 
poverty  (Table  3). 

In  May  1968,  in  all  Medicaid  programs,  Medical  Vendor  payments  were  rnsde 
on  behalf  of  550,000  adults  who  were  eligible  as  members  of  families  with 
dependent  children  under  21 ;  of  these,  420,000  were  also  recipients  of  ca?h 
assistance. 

In  the  12  states  which  in  addition  then  covered  the  noncategorically  related 
needy  or  medically  needy,  payments  were  made  on  behalf  of  285,000  adults  aged 
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21-64;  of  these,  236,000  were  not  receiving  cash  assistance,  including  210.000 
of  whom  were  to  be  found  in  the  New  York  State  program  which  has  since 
been  curtailed  to  include  only  adults  facing  emergency  or  catastrophic  illness. 

Medicaid  coverage  is  thus  largely  limited  to  welfare  recipients.  Previous  studies 
indicate  that  only  about  15%  of  the  women  are  in  need  of  subsidized  family 
planning  services.8  Eligibility  restrictions  alone,  therefore,  appear  to  rule  out 
the  likelihood  that  Medicaid  is  currently  providing  services  to  any  significant 
proportion  of  those  in  need  of  family  planning.  This  conclusion  seems  to  be 
reinforced  by  the  restrictions  on  services  offered  under  the  program  even  to  those 
who  are  eligible. 

MEDICAL  SERVICES 

Medicaid  is  a  medical  reimbursement  system  by  which  certain  suppliers  of 
health  services  are  paid  directly  by  the  state  or  its  fiscal  agent  for  services 
supplied  to  eligible  recipients.  States  may  include  14  specific  medical  services 
in  their  Medicaid  plan  and  any  other  medical  care  or  any  other  type  of  remedial 
care  recognized  under  State  law.  Our  analysis  concentrates  on  the  five  services 
most  directly  applicable  to  family  planning  :  physicians',  outpatient  hospital,  clinic 
services,  laboratory  fees,  and  drugs. 

All  states  reported  offering  physicians'  services,  outpatient  hospital  and 
laboratory  services  (Table  4).  However,  these  services  are  often  limited  by 
local  restrictions  such  as  the  Maryland  requirement  that  Medicaid  eligible  use 
Health  Department  services  whenever  available  and  seek  care  from  a  private 
physician  only  with  the  authorization  of  the  local  health  officer.  Georgia  limits 
all  present  services  to  those  necessitated  by  illness  and  injury.  In  Louisiana, 
physicians'  services  are  limited  to  one  visit  per  month  for  ''on-going  treatable 
illnesses."  In  Oklahoma,  outpatient  hospital  services  are  restricted  to  emergency 
care  and  lab  services  limited  to  diagnosing  the  "nature  and  severity"  of  an 
illness  or  injury.  In  reporting  on  the  nature  of  the  physicians  services  provided — 
"Treatment",  "Diagnostic"  or  "Preventive" — it  is  significant  that  eleven  states 
reported  providing  no  preventive  care  (Table  5). 

Clinic  services  were  included  in  29  of  43  plans  and  drug  reimbursement  in  39 
of  43  plans.  However,  local  restrictions,  again,  narrowed  the  actual  avail- 
ability of  services.  For  example,  Maine  limits  drug  reimbursement  to  those 
drugs  which  cannot  be  self  administered;  Texas  has  the  same  drug  limitation 
and  also  requires  that  they  be  administered  incident  to  a  physician's  professional 
services  to  an  outpatient;  California,  Michigan,  Wisconsin  and  Pennsylvania 
restrict  drug  reimbursement  to  certain  eligible  groups.  Similarly,  clinic  services, 
when  authorized,  may  be  limited — as  in  Texas — to  the  payment  of  the  clinic- 
registration  fee,  or — as  in  Oklahoma — to  teaching  hospitals  under  contract 
with  the  Department  of  Welfare  (Table  6). 

In  short,  a  typical  tabular  summary  of  the  medical  services  offered  under 
Medicaid  (as  is  presented  in  Table  4)  obscures  a  number  of  restrictions  and 
prohibitions  which  limit  very  sharply  the  availability  of  even  such  a  simple 
medical  service  as  family  planning  to  those  few  medically  indigent  persons  who 
meet  the  program's  eligibility  requirements. 

SERVICES   PROVIDED.   POTENTIAL  CASELOAD 

The  survey  sought  to  obtain  some  information  on  the  number  of  medically 
indigent  individuals  receiving  family  planning  services  subsidized  by  Medicaid. 
Since  private  physicians  can  generally  be  expected,  once  a  Medicaid  program 
is  operative,  to  seek  reimbursement  for  services  provided  heretofore  (if  at  all) 
on  a  charity  basis,  the  survey  also  was  intended  to  illuminate  the  extent  of 
private  physicians'  participation  in  the  provision  of  family  planning  services 
to  the  medically  indigent  population.  This  information  is  difficult  to  obtain 
since  Medicaid  is  not  an  organized  program  for  the  delivery  of  certain  service- 
but  a  fiscal  arrangement  for  the  reimbursement  of  varied  medical  services  pro- 
vided under  varied  but  limited  conditions.  Not  surprisingly,  33  of  the  directors 


8  G.  Yarky,  et  al,  Five  Million  Women — Who's  Who  Among  Americans  in  Xeed  of  Sub- 
sidized Family  Planning  Services,  Planned  Parenthood-World  Population.  1967. 
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of  programs  operational  during  FY  1968  who  answered  the  questionnaire  indi- 
cated that  they  could  neither  determine  nor  estimate  the  number  of  patients 
who  received  family  planning  services  under  Medicaid  during  that  year.  Three 
states  (Kentucky,  Oregon  and  Rhode  Island)  provided  total  estimates;  Illinois 
and  Iowa  provided  partial  estimates.  Program  directors  in  Kansas  and  Pennsyl- 
vania indicated  that  an  estimate  could  be  made  but  either  has  not  been  made 
or  was  not  available  at  the  time.  Two  jurisdictions  (Puerto  Rico  and  Georgia) 
were  positive  that  no  family  planning  services  had  been  made  available  through 
the  Program  (Table  7). 

When  information  was  in  fact  available,  estimates  were  derived  from  invoices 
and  billing  mechanisms,  particularly  drug  invoices.  The  question  of  reimburse- 
ment for  the  physicians'  services  (presumably  a  prerequisite  to  the  issuance  of 
a  prescription)  was  often  ambiguous.  For  example,  Rhode  Island  reported  pro- 
viding family  planning  services  to  1500  Medicaid  patients  (on  the  basis  of  drug 
invoices).  However,  Planned  Parenthood  of  Rhode  Island  could  identify  1,028 
Medicaid  eligible  patients  who  had  been  provided  medical  services  through  its 
facilities  (at  no  cost  to  the  State)  and  who  had  been  given  prescriptions  to  be 
filled  at  local  pharmacies  (which  were  subsequently  reimbursed).  A  similar 
arrangement  seemed  to  prevail  in  Iowa  during  FY  1968,  when  1.600  persons  per 
month  were  to  be  receiving  family  planning  services.  In  Kentucky,  some  22,636 
prescriptions  were  filled  for  7,360  Medicaid  recipients  but  the  source  of  the 
medical  services  (and  whether  or  not  they  were  reimbursed)  was  unclear.  Illi- 
nois and  Oregon  could  provide  estimates  based  on  both  physicians  and  drug 
reimbursement ;  here  again,  however,  the  estimates  seem  to  dovetail  rather 
closely  with  the  service  records  of  the  local  Planned  Parenthood  groups,  indi- 
cating that  the  services  provided  by  private  physicians  outside  of  organized 
clinic  programs  was  minimal. 

The  State  of  Kansas  was  apparently  able  to  estimate  the  number  of  patients 
receiving  family  planning  but  had  not  done  so.  While  the  response  to  the  survey 
from  Pennsylvania  did  not  include  this  information ;  the  monthly  Statewide 
Summary  Statistics  on  Medical  Services  for  Family  Planning9  indicated  that 
6,424  new  patients  had  received  services  during  FY  1968.  In  addition,  payments 
had  been  made  on  behalf  of  9,892  patients  in  the  previous  eighteen  month 
period.  Pennsylvania's  invoice  system  permits  an  estimate  of  physician,  clinic 
and  drug  expenditures  for  family  planning.  From  this  system,  a  monthly  report 
is  compiled  indicating  the  number  of  new  patients  and  the  cumulative  number 
of  patients  since  the  beginning  of  the  Welfare  Department  program  in  January 
1966. 

It  was  difficult,  however,  to  reconcile  these  Pennsylvania  figures  with  the 
expenditures  reported  for  FY  1968.  If  only  new  patients  are  considered  (which 
postulates  a  100%  dropout  rate  of  the  9,892  receiving  services  in  the  previous 
eighteen  month  period)  the  average  expenditure  per  patient  per  year  would 
amount  to  $17.50  of  which  $14.00  would  have  been  spent  on  contraceptive  drugs. 
The  average  expenditure  for  pharmaceuticals  does  not  appear  realistic  in  view 
of  the  cost  of  contraceptive  drugs  at  local  pharmacies,  but  even  less  understand- 
able is  the  average  expenditure  of  $3.50  per  new  patient  for  physicians'  services, 
since  an  average  of  2y2  medical  visits  is  customary  for  new  patients  in  the  first 
year.  Roughly  55%  of  the  medical  services  in  Pennsylvania  were  reported  being 
provided  in  clinics. 

With  the  exceptions  just  mentioned,  the  States  could  not  provide  estimates  of 
levels  of  family  planning  services  (and  of  expenditures)  ;  this  does  not  mean, 
of  course,  that  no  services  were  provided  in  these  states.  For  example,  Planned 
Parenthood  of  New  York  City  (one  of  the  largest  providers  of  services  in  the 
country  and  in  a  state  which,  at  the  time,  had  the  broadest  Title  XIX  coverage) 
estimates  that  4.671  patients  received  subsidized  services  under  Medicaid  in  its 
clinic  facilities  during  FY  1968.  New  York  City  hospitals  also  provided  family 
planning  services  to  large  groups  of  Medicaid-eligible  patients  and  received 
payments  from  the  State  on  their  behalf.  However,  these  family  planning  clinics 
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are  often  financed  through  other  sources  (Federal  grants,  research  grants  and 
contracts,  etc.)  and  it  is  not  clear  what  role  Medicaid  funds  played  in  actually 
subsidizing  the  service.  These  examples  could  no  doubt  be  replicated  in  other 
parts  of  the  country,  although  eligibility  in  other  states  is  more  highly  restricted 
and  organized  services  more  scarcely  located. 

Nevertheless,  it  is  clear  from  the  survey  that  most  State  Medicaid  programs 
are  unable  to  determine  or  estimate  the  number  of  patients  receiving  family 
planning  services  under  Medicaid.  This  underlying  situation  makes  highly  ques- 
tionable the  estimates  of  services  rendered  and  funds  expended  for  family  plan- 
ning under  Title  XIX  and  IV  which  have  been  prepared  by  DHEW  and  used 
by  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget  in  presenting  the  total  Federal  family  planning 
effort  to  Congress.  In  the  nine  states  which  could  provide  some  estimates  of  their 
family  planning  caseloads,  the  total  number  of  patients  served  came  to  less 
than  25.000.  Even  the  most  generous  assumptions  on  the  level  of  services  in  the 
remaining  states  cannot  support  the  Federal  projections  of  expenditures.  How- 
ever, DHEW  estimated  a  total  of  $9.5  million  expended  for  family  planning  serv- 
ices in  Medicaid  and  public  assistance  in  FY  1968 :  and  projected  an  increase 
in  these  programs  to  $13.0  million  in  FY  1969  and  $17.0  million  in  this  current 
fiscal  year.10  The  results  of  this  survey  make  clear  that  there  is  little  or  no  basis 
for  such  optimistic  projections. 

ANOTHER  APPROACH   TO  ESTIMATING  THE  CASELOAD 

To  provide  another  approach  to  the  assessment  of  available  services  through 
Medicaid  and  private  physicians,  we  considered  the  extent  to  which  family 
planning  may  have  been  available,  in  FY  1968,  to  the  most  readily  identifiable 
(and  by  far  the  largest)  group  covered  under  Medicaid,  e.g.,  the  public  as- 
sistance recipients,  and  within  this  group,  recipients  of  AFDC.  In  that  year,  the 
monthly  average  number  of  AFDC  adult  recipients  was  1, loo. 750  of  which 
920,000  were  residents  of  Title  XIX  states. 

It  is  known  that  91.5%  of  these  adults  are  mothers"  (the  other  adult  care- 
takers being  fathers  and  grandmothers,  etc.)  and  that  78.7%  of  AFDC  home- 
makers  are  aged  44  or  under.12  It  is  thus  relatively  simple  to  employ  the  last 
two  steps  of  the  Dryfoos-Polgar-Yarky  formula  to  obtain  a  gross  estimate  of  the 
number  of  AFDC  recipients  in  need  of  family  planning  services  (Tables  8  and  9). 
In  FY  1968,  there  appeared  to  be  about  625.000  AFDC  recipients  who  were  po- 
tential users  of  family  planning  services :  about  500.000  of  them  resided  in  Title 
XIX  states. 

A  sample  survey  of  AFDC  recipients  by  the  National  Center  for  Social  Statis- 
tics in  calendar  year  1967 13  indicated  the  proportion  of  women  recipients  who 

reported  receiving  family  planning  services  within  the  past  year.  Recipients  were 
asked  whether  they  had  received  various  categories  of  social  services  such  as 
vocational  rehabilitation,  training  and  familv  planning.  Fourteen  per  cent  ac- 
knowledged receipt  of  family  planning  services  during  the  past  year.  If  this 
percentage  is  applied  to  the  entire  adult  AFDC  caseload,  it  would  appear  that, 
by  their  own  account,  roughly  162,000  women  had  received  family  planning  serv- 
ice through  all  sources — publicly  and  privately  financed  organized  clinics  and 
private  physicians. 

For  several  years.  Planned  Parenthood  records  document  that  welfare  re- 
cipients constitute  12%-15%  of  the  agency's  national  caseload.  It  must  be  kept 
in  mind  that  "welfare  here  encompasses  not  only  AFDC  but  also  general  relief 
and  the  other  Federal  categories.  In  FY  1968.  therefore,  approximately  50.000 
welfare  recipients  received  family  planning  services  through  Planned  Parent- 
hood-affiliated centers,  most  of  which  were  at  no  cost  to  the  Title  XIX  program 
or  to  the  public  assistance  agency.  In  the  same  year,  an  estimated  550.000  patients 
were  enrolled  in  all  identifiable  family  planning  programs  operated  by  public 
and  voluntary  hospitals,  public  health  departments  and  other  agencies  not 
affiliated  with  Planned  Parenthood.14  Knowledgeable  program  personnel  in  the 


»°  Snecial  Analysis.  Budgpt  of  the  Unitpd  Stafps.  Fiscal  Ye*r  1970.  no.  106.  167. 

11  "Preliminary  Renort  of  Findings — "?967  AFDC  Studv",  National  Center  for  Social 
Statistics.  SRS.  DHEW.  October  1988.  Table  2. 

12  M.  Elaine  Bursress  and  Daniel  O.  Price.  An  American  Dependency  Challenge,  1963, 
p.  i  s. 

13  "Preliminary  "Ronnrt  of  Findings — 1967  AFDC  Study",  National  Center  for  Social 
Statistics,  SRS  DHEW.  Table  20.  p.  17. 

14  Ofrk-e  of  Economic  Opnorto.nitv.  Need  for  Subsidized  Family  Planning  Services; 
United  States,  Each  State  and  County,  1968,  Government  Printing  Office.  1989. 
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field  generally  believe  that  the  proportion  of  public  assistance  recipients  is  higher 
in  the  caseload  of  public  agencies  than  in  Planned  Parenthood  centers.  However, 
even  if  the  proportion  of  welfare  recipients  is  assumed  to  be  similar  to  that 
of  Planned  Parenthood,  then  it  would  appear  that  organized  public  programs 
served  at  least  83,000  public  assistance  patients  in  FY  1968. 

There  are  gross  estimated,  of  course,  but  they  imply  that  approximately 
130,000-140,000  recipients  of  public  assistance  received  family  planning  services 
through  organized  public  and  private  clinic  programs  in  FY  1968.  Since  AFDC 
recipients  constitute  about  80%  of  all  assistance  recipients  who  would  be 
potential  family  planning  patients,  the  only  tenable  assumption  is  that  the 
organized  programs  served  about  105-115,000  AFDC  recipients.  This  would  imply 
that  perhaps  45-55,000  AFDC  recipients  received  family  planning  services 
through  private  physicians  outside  the  organized  programs  operated  by  Planned 
Parenthood,  public  and  voluntary  hospitals,  Health  Departments  and  community 
agencies.  The  extent  to  which  these  private  physicians  were,  in  whole  or  in 
part,  reimbursed  by  Title  XIX  or  Title  IV  is  unknown.  This  analysis,  however 
approximate  it  must  be  as  a  result  of  the  inadequacies  of  local  and  Federal 
recordkeeping,  reinforces  the  observation  that  when  Medicaid  reimbursements 
can  be  identified,  they  seem  to  subsidize  family  planning  services  primarily 
through  organized  programs  rather  than  through  private  physicians. 

FAMILY  PLANNING  AND  THE  PRIVATE  PHYSICIAN 

The  failure  of  Medicaid  to  stimulate  the  large  scale  involvement  of  private 
physicians  in  the  provision  of  family  planning  care  can  be  attributed  to  a  num- 
ber of  factors,  some  inherent  in  the  limited  scope  of  most  Title  XIX  programs, 
and  some  inherent  in  the  nature  of  a  family  planning  service.  As  noted  earlier,  a 
family  planning  service  is  a  combination  of  medical,  educational  and  social  serv- 
ices. Time  must  be  spent  in  proper  instruction,  examination  and  prescription,  and 
supervision  must  be  maintained  over  an  extended  period  of  time.  The  conditions 
under  which  Medicaid  physicians  tend  to  function  make  most  of  these  conditions 
impossible  to  fulfill.  The  DHEW  on  Delivery  of  Health  Services  for  the  Poor 
noted  that  "preliminary  evidence  suggests  that  the  pattern  of  receipt  of  care 
(as  with  previous  welfare  programs)  may  often  be  that  patients  are  receiving 
care  from  the  small  percentage  of  practitioners  not  infrequently  without  hospital 
privileges  who  reside  in  low-income  neighborhoods  and  must  provide  a  large 
volume  of  service."  13  Physicians  are  in  short  supply  in  low-income  neighborhoods. 
In  Chicago  "The  physician  to  population  ratios  were  0.62  physicians  per  1.000 
persons  in  the  poverty  areas  contrasted  to  1.26  per  1,000  population  in  the  non- 
poverty  areas,  a  deficit  of  50  per  cent  in  the  number  of  private  practitioners  avail- 
able in  poverty  areas.  When  the  percentage  of  specialists  among  the  practitioners 
is  calculated,  the  disparity  is  even  greater  between  the  two  areas."  18  The  situa- 
tion is  similar  in  other  impoverished  areas  such  as  Appalachia  or  the  deep 
South.  "In  a  number  of  counties  in  the  South,  65  to  75  per  cent  of  the  population 
is  poor,  and  the  number  of  physicians  is  0.4-0.5  per  1.000  population."  17  Under 
such  conditions  it  can  be  expected  that  the  practices  of  the  physicians  who  re- 
main in  poverty  areas  "are  huge,  with  30%  almost  exclusively  serving  Medicaid 
patients.  The  doctors  toil  long  hours,  40%  providing  services  for  more  than  60 
hours  per  week  .  .  .  Recordkeeping  is  unsatisfactory,  even  for  the  most  routine 
recording  of  chief  complaint,  physical  findings  and  therapy  .  .  .  Episodic  care 
is  predominant.  The  patient's  symptoms  receive  primary  attention,  and  there  is 
little  consideration  paid  to  screening  procedures  and  preventive  techniques  .  .  . 
The  gross  information  these  records  show  is  that  the  typical  high  volume  gen- 
eral practitioner  is  the  medical  front  line  triage  officer  of  the  ghetto.  The  kind 
of  care  he  provides  is  episodic  and  symptom-oriented."  17 

Similarly,  it  would  be  unrealistic  to  expect  the  indigent  woman  desiring  family 
planning  to  both  have  to  take  the  initiative  of  locating  a  physician  who  might 
provide  her  with  the  service  and  to  discover  whether  or  not  the  service  (or 
which  component  thereof)  is  in  fact  covered  under  the  Medicaid  program  in 
her  locality.  The  information  gathered  in  this  report  would  seem  to  indicate  that 
physician's  participation  in  the  provision  of  family  planning  services  is  largely 


15  Delivery  of  Health  Services  for  the  Poor,  U.S.  Department  of  Health.  Education,  and 
Welfare.  December  1967. 

16  Chicago  Board  of  Health.  Preliminary  Reports  on  Patterns  of  Medical  and  Health 
Care  in  Poverty  Areas  of  Chicago.  1966. 

17  Delivery  of  Health  Services  for  the  Poor,  U.S.  Department  of  Health.  Education,  and 
Welfare,  December  1967. 
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through  organized  programs  which  are  more  economical  of  his  time  and  that 
the  patient  tends  to  gravitate  to  identifiable  programs  organized  around  her 
needs.15 
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TABLE  1  —  STATUS  OF  MEDICAID  PROGRAMS,  MARCH  1969 

Program  initiated  State 

January  1966  Hawaii,  Illinois,  Minnesota,  North  Dakota,  Oklahoma,  Pennsylvania. 

Puerto  Rico. 

March  1966-    California. 

May  1966  New  York. 

July  1956   Connecticut,  Idaho,  Kentucky,  Louisiana,  Maine,  Maryland,  Nebraska, 

Ohio,  Rhode  Island,  Utah,  Vermont,  Virgin  Islands,  Washington,  West 
Virginia,  Wisconsin. 

September  1966.   Massachusetts. 

October  1966..  Delaware,  Michigan. 

December  1966.    New  Mexico. 

June  1967     Kansas. 

July  1967     Iowa,  Montana,  Nevada,  New  Hampshire,  Oregon,  Wyoming. 

September  1967   Texas. 

October  1967   Georgia,  Missouri,  South  Dakota. 

November  1967  Guam. 

July  1968   District  of  Columbia,  South  Carolina. 

January  1969..  Colorado. 

Plan  submitted.     Virginia. 

Plan  in  preparation     Alaoama,  Alaska,  Arkansas,  New  Jersey,  Tennessee, 

Legislation  in  process...  Florida,  Indiana. 

Considering  alternate  approaches  Arizona,  Mississippi,  North  Carolina. 


18  Florence  Kavaler.  M.D.,  M.P.H.,  "Medicaid  in  New  York  City — People,  providers  and 
Payment — Telling  it  How  it  is",  Nov.  14,  1968. 
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TABLE 2.-TITLE  XIX  PROGRAMS  CLASSIFIED  BY  GROUPS  ELIGIBLE  FOR  MEDICAL  VENDOR  PAYMENTS,  MARCH  1969 

Key:  A— categorically  needy  and  categorically  related  needy;  B— categorically  related  medically  needy;  C— noncate- 
gorically  related  needy  or  medically  needy. 


A 

AB 

ABC 

(17  units) 

(15  units) 

(11  units) 

Colorado 

California 

Connecticut 

Georgia 

Delaware 

Hawaii 

Idaho 

District  of  Columbia 

Kansas 

Iowa  ' 

Guam 

Maryland 

Louisiana 

Illinois 

Massachusetts 

Maine 

Kentucky 

Minnesota 

Missouri 

Michigan 

New  York 

Montana 

Nebraska 

Pennsylvania 

Nevada 

New  Hampshire 

Puerto  Rico 

New  Mexico 

North  Dakota 

Utah 

Ohio 

Oklahoma 

Washington 

Oregon 

Rhode  Island 

South  Carolina 

Vermont 

South  Dakota 

Virgin  Islands 

Texas 

Wisconsin 

West  Virginia 

Wyoming 

'  As  of  Feb.  1,  1969— program  curtailed. 


TABLE 3.— ANNUAL  INCOME  LEVELS  FOR  THE  MEDICALLY  NEEDY  IN  27  TITLE  XIX  PLANS  IN  OPERATION  ON 

MARCH  1969  1 


Income  protected  for  maintenance,  by  number  of  persons 
in  family 


State 


California..   $1,944  $2,496  $2,892  $3,792 

Connecticut    2,100  3,200  3,800  4,400 

Delaware      1,300  2,  100  3,000  3,200 

District  of  Columbia    2,100  2,800  3,180  3,560 

Guam...   1,500  2,500  2,800  3,000 

Hawaii   1,500  2,400  2,700  3,240 

Illinois...    1,800  2,400  3,000  3,600 

Iowa    1,600  2,400  3,000  3,600 

Kansas   1,600  2,200  2,600  3,000 

Kentucky   1,620  2,220  2,820  3,420 

Maryland    1,800  2,280  2,700  3,120 

Massachusetts   2,160  2,832  3,504  4,176 

Michigan   1,900  2,700  3,120  3,540 

Minnesota   1,620  2,220  2,628  3,036 

Nebraska....   1,600  2,200  2,600  3,000 

New  Hampshire    2,088  3,336  3,696  4,056 

New  York.   2,900  4,000  5,200  6,000 

North  Dakota..   1,600  2,200  2,600  3,000 

Oklahoma   1,704  1,944  2,184  2,224 

Pennsylvania..   2,000  2,500  3,250  4,000 

Puerto  Rico.     1,500  1,800  2,200  2,600 

Rhode  Island   2,500  3,500  3,900  4,300 

Utah....   1,200  1,680  2,160  2,640 

Vermont     1,740  2,460  3,000  3,420 

Virgin  Islands     2,200  2,750  3  190  3,630 

Washington....   2,040  2,580  3,060  3,480 

Wisconsin     1,800  2,700  3,200  3,700 


Median   1,800  2,460  3,000 


1  The  following  16  States  are  not  listed  since  they  do  not  include  the  medically  needy  in  the  scope  of  the  program :  Colo- 
rado, Georgia,  Idaho,  Louisiana,  Maine,  Missouri,  Montana,  Nevada,  New  Mexico,  Ohio,  Oregon,  South  Carolina,  South 
Dakota,  Texas,  West  Virginia,  and  Wyoming. 
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TABLE  4.— SERVICES  OFFERED  UNDER  TITLE  XIX  PROGRAMS  BY  ELIGIBLE  GROUPS;  DATA  INCLUDE  THE 
43  JURISDICTIONS  WITH  MEDICAL  ASSISTANCE  PROGRAMS  AS  OF  MARCH  1969 

Services 


Eligible  groups 

Laboratory 

Physicians' 

Outpatient 

Clinic 

fees 

Drugs 

Categorically  needy 1  

43 

43 

29 

43 

39 

Categorically  related  needy  ~  

43 

43 

29 

43 

39 

Categorically  related  medically  needy3. . 

27 

26 

20 

27 

24 

Noncategorically     related  medically 

needy 4     

11 

Umum 

11 

11 

10 

1  Persons  receiving  financial  aid  under  the  4  categorical  public  assistance  programs:  Aid  to  families  with  dependent 
children  (AFDC),  aid  to  the  permanently  and  totally  disabled  (APTD),  aid  to  the  blind  (AB),  and  old-age  assistance 
(OAA). 

2  Persons  who  would  qualify  for  the  4  categorical  public  assistance  programs  except  for  failure  to  meet  State  residence 
requirements  or  other  State-imposed  eligibility  conditions.  Everyone  under  age  21  who,  except  for  a  State  age  or  school- 
attendance  requirement,  would  be  eligible  for'AFDC.  Also  anyone  who  would  be  eligible  for  financial  aid  under  Federal 
law,  if  it  were  not  for  State  restrictions. 

3  Persons  who  would  qualify  for  a  categorical  public  assistance  program  but  do  not  receive  welfare  payments;  persons 
who  would  qualify  for  a  categorical  public  assistance  program  except  for  having  income  and  resources  large  enough  to 
cover  daily  living  expenses  but  not  adequate  to  pay  for  medical  care. 

4  Persons  who  are  receiving  or  are  eligible  for  general  assistance  under  a  statewide  program ;  persons  who  do  not  qualify 
for  categorical  public  assistance  programs  and  who  have  income  and  resources  large  enough  to  cover  daily  living  expenses, 
but  not  adequate  to  pay  for  medical  care.  (Medical  services,  if  provided  to  this  group,  are  paid  for  entirely  by  the  State 
since  no  Federal  sharing  of  medical  costs  is  available  for  individuals  in  this  category.) 

TABLE  5. — NATURE  OF  PHYSICIANS'  SERVICES  IN  TITLE  XIX  STATES,  MARCH  1969 

State  Preventive         Diagnostic  Treatment 

California     Yes   Yes...   Yes. 

Colorado..      Yes   Yes   Yes. 

Connecticut     Yes   Yes   Yes. 

Delaware     No.    No   Yes. 

District  of  Columbia   Yes   Yes   Yes. 

Georgia       No   Yes   Yes. 

Guam         Yes    Yes   Yes. 

Hawaii         Yes   Yes   Yes. 

Idaho    .      _    .  .     .    No   Yes   Yes. 

Illinois..      Yes   Yes   Yes. 

iowa        Yes...    Yes   Yes. 

Kansas        Yes    Yes   Yes 

Kentucky    Yes..   Yes   Yes. 

Louisiana      Yes   Yes...   Yes. 

Maine...     Yes.   Yes    Yes. 

Maryland    No.    Yes   Yes. 

Massachusetts.   Yes    Yes   Yes. 

Michigan     No    Yes    Yes. 

Minnesota   Yes   Yes   Yes. 

Missouri   Yes   Yes   Yes. 

Montana   Yes   Yes   Yes. 

Nebraska     Yes   Yes    Yes. 

Nevada   Yes   Yes    Yes. 

New  Hampshire   Yes   Yes    Yes. 

New  Mexico  ,  ...  Yes   Yes    Yes. 

New  York.     Yes   Yes   Yes. 

North  Dakota.  .  ...  Yes    Yes   Yes. 

Ohio   No   Yes   Yes. 

Oklahoma.    No   No   Yes. 

Oregon   No    Yes    Yes. 

Pennsylvania   No   Yes   Yes. 

Puerto  Rico   .     .....  Yes   Yes   Yes. 

Rhode  Island   Yes   Yes   Yes. 

South  Carolina..  ..  ...  Yes   Yes   Yes. 

South  Dakota   Yes   Yes   Yes. 

Texas   .    No   Yes    Yes. 

Utah   Yes   Yes   Yes. 

Vermont     Yes   Yes   Yes. 

Washington   No   Yes   Yes. 

West  Virginia   Yes   Yes   Yes. 

Wisconsin   Yes   Yes   Yes. 

Wyoming   Yes   Yes   Yes. 
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TABLE  6. 


-SERVICES  OFFERED  IN  MEDICAL  ASSISTANCE  PROGRAMS,  WHICH  ARE  MOST 
APPLICABLE  TO  FAMILY  PLANNING,  MARCH  1969 


State 


Physicians 


Outpatient 
hospital 


Clinic 


Lab  fees 


Drugs 


California   Yes  Yes.. 

Colorado   Yes  Yes.. 

Connecticut  Yes  Yes.. 

Delaware  Yes  Yes.. 

District  of  Columbia  Yes  Yes.. 

Georgia2  Yes  Yes.. 

Guam  Yes  Yes.. 

Hawaii  Yes  Yes.. 

Idaho  Yes  Yes.. 

Illinois  Yes,  Yes.. 

Iowa  Yes  Yes.. 

Kansas  Yss  Yes.. 

Kentucky  Yes  Yes.. 

Louisiana  Yes3  Yes.. 

Maine..   Yes  .  Yes.. 

Maryland  Yes*  Yes.. 

Massachusetts  Yes  Yes.. 

Michigan  6  Yes  Yes.. 

Minnesota   Yes  Yes.. 

Missouri  Yes  Yes.. 

Montana    Yes.   Yes.. 

Nebraska   Yes   Yes_. 

Nevada   Yes  Yes.. 

New  Hampshire  Yes   Yes_. 

New  Mexico   Yes  Yes  . 

New  York   Yes   Yes.. 

North  Dakota   Yes   Yes.. 

Ohio   Yes  Yes.. 

Oklahoma  Yes  Yes  7 

Oregon  Yes   Yes_. 

Pennsylvania   Yes  Yes.. 

Puerto  Rico   Yes   Yes.. 

Rhode  Island  Yes   Yes_. 

South  Carolina..   Yes  Yes.. 

South  Dakota  Yes   Yes.. 

Texas   Yes  Yes.. 

Utah   Yes  Yes.. 

Vermont   Yes   Yes_. 

Virgin  Islands  Yes  Yes.. 

Washington   Yes   Yes_. 

West  Virginia   Yes  Yes.. 

Wisconsin  Yes   Yes_. 

Wyoming    Yes   Yes. 


Yes... 
No.... 
Yes.. 
Yes.. 
Yes- 
No... 
Yes... 
Yes.. 
No.... 
Yes... 
Yes... 
Yes.. 
No... 
No— 
Yes.. 
Yes... 
Yes... 
No.... 
Yes.. 
No... 
No... 
Yes.. 
Yes.. 
Yes.. 
Yes.. 
Yes.. 
Yes_. 
Yes.. 
Yes 
Yes- 
Yes.. 
Yes- 
Yes  n 
No... 
No- 
Yes  12 
No— 
Yes.. 
No... 
Yes.. 
Yes- 
No... 
No- 


Yes....   Yes.i 

Yes...  Yes. 

Yes.  Yes. 

Yes  Yes. 

Yes   Yes. 

Yes  Yes. 

Yes  Yes. 

Yes  Yes. 

Yes   No. 

Yes  Yes. 

Yes  Yes. 

Yes  Yes. 

Yes  Yes. 

Yes  Yes. 

Yes  Yes.* 

Yes  Yes. 

Yes    Yes. 

Yes  Yes. 

Yes  Yes. 

Yes  Yes. 

Yes  Yes. 

Yes  Yes. 

Yes   Yes. 

Yes  Yes. 

Yes  Yes. 

Yes  Yes. 

Yes   Yes. 

Yes  Yes. 

Yes  9   No. 

Yes   Yes. 

Yes   Yes.i" 

Yes  Yes. 

Yes  Yes. 

Yes  Yes. 

Yes   No. 

Yes   Yes.is 

Yes  Yes. 

Yes   Yes. 

Yes  Yes. 

Yes   Yes. 

Yes  Yes. 

Yes  Yes" 

Yes   No. 


1  Prescribed  drugs  for  medically  needy  provided  only  in  relation  to  discharge  from  inpatient  care  (for  a  period  of  90 
days). 

2  All  present  services  are  limited  to  those  necessitated  by  illness  or  injury. 

3  Physicians  services  are  limited  to  1  visit  per  month  for  treatable  on-going  illnesses. 

4  Drugs  are  limited  to  those  which  cannot  be  self-administered,  or  provided  during  inpatient  hospital  or  extended  care, 
s  Physicians  services  are  available  only  when  approved  by  local  health  department. 

s  Services,  unless  hospital  related,  are  provided  to  the  categorically  indigent  only. 
7  Outpatient  services  are  limited  to  emergency  care. 

9  Clinic  services  are  limited  to  teaching  institutions  under  contract  with  the  State  welfare  agency. 
9  Laboratory  services  are  limited  to  diagnozing  the  nature  or  severity  of  an  illness, 
in  Drugs  are  limited  to  the  categorically  indigent. 

11  Clinic  services  are  provided  only  to  the  categorically  indigent. 

12  Payment  is  limited  to  clinic  registration  fee. 

is  Provides  only  drugs  and  biologicals  which  cannot  be  self-administered  and  which  are  administered  incident  to  a 
physician's  professional  services  to  an  outpatient, 
w  Prescribed  drugs  for  the  medically  needy  are  limited  to  legend  drugs  and  insulin. 
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TABLE  7.— NUMBER  OF  RECIPIENTS  OF  MEDICAL  VENDOR  PAYMENTS  RECEIVING  FAMILY  PLANNING  SERVICES 

DURING  FISCAL  YEAR  19681 


State  2 


Can  number 
receiving 
family  plan- 
ning services 
be  deter- 
mined or 
estimated? 


Number  of 

recipients 

served 


Comments 


California... 
Connecticut. 
Delaware.... 
Georgia  


Guam.. 
Hawaii. 
Idaho.. 
Illinois. 


Iowa. 


Kansas. 


Kentucky. 

Louisiana. 

Maine  

Maryland. 


Massachusetts. 


Michigan  

Minnesota  

Missouri  

Montana  

Nebraska  

Nevada  

New  Hampshire- 
New  Mexico  

New  York  

North  Dakota... 

Ohio  

Oklahoma  s  

Oregon  


Pennsylvania. 


No   Unknown  

No.  do..  

No  ....do  

No   None  All  present  medical  assistance  services  are  limited  to  those  necessi- 

tated by  illness  or  injury.  Program  initiated  in  October  1967. 

No.  Unknown  Program  initiated  in  November  1967. 

No  do  

No    do.  

Partial   4,582   4,582  persons  received  family  planning  services  in  June  1958  at  the 

expense  of  the  Public  Aid  Department.  A  substantial  number  of 
these  patients  were  served  at  planned  parenthood  clinics  which 
billed  the  State  for  the  services. 

 do   1,600   1,600  persons  receiving  family  planning  services  per  month,  as 

estimated  by  drug  prescription  reimbursement  records.  Planned 
Parenthood  of  Iowa  has  successfully  negotiated  a  family  planning 
service  reimbursement  schedule  with  the  Department  of  Social 
Services,  but  has  of  yet  to  receive  reimbursement  due  to  reduc- 
tion of  State  funds  in  the  medicaid  program. 

Yes   Unknown         Even  though  the  number  of  patients  receiving  family  planning 

services  could  be  determined  or  estimated,  "it  is  simply  not  high 
enough  on  our  priority  list  to  produce  a  work  order  to  develop 
this  data." 

Yes...   7,360   22,636  contraceptive  drug  prescriptions  were  filled  for  7,360 

recipients  during  the  fiscal  year  1968. 

No..  Unknown  

No   do  

No   do  Where  health  departments  operate  family  planning  clinics,  MAP 

patients  can  secure  services  only  in  these  clinics.  Elsewhere 
private  physicians  can  provide  family  planning  to  MAP  eligibles 
only  if  authorized  by  a  health  officer. 

No.  do..  State  law  allows  contraceptive  drug  and  supply  prescription  only 

for  married  women. 

No   __do_  

No   do  

No   do.  

No  do  

No  do  

No  do  

No  do   Family  planning  services  are  not  covered  for  the  medically  needy. 

No  do  

No  

No  

No  

No  

Yes  


.do. 


.do_ 


Puerto  Rico   Yes 


Rhode  Island. 


South  Dakota. 

Texas  

Utah  

Vermont  

Virgin  Islands. 
Washington... 
West  Virginia. 

Wisconsin  

Wyoming  


825   Family  planning  patients  were  estimated  by  physician  and  drug 

reimbursement  records. 

Yes   Unknown  The  physician  and  drug  invoice  system  allows  an  estimate  of 

family  planning  services.  The  invoices,  however,  have  not  been 
completely  processed  for  fiscal  year  1968. 

None   Physician's  services  are  provided  in  public  health  institutions  by 

practitioners  hired  and  paid  by  the  Commonwealth.  No  family 
planning  services  were  provided  to  medicaid  patients  during 
fiscal  year  1968. 

Yes   1,500.  Of  the  1,500  patients  who  are  estimated  to  be  receiving  family 

planning  services,  Planned  Parenthood  of  Rhode  Island  serves 
an  estimated  1,028  in  its  clinics,  for  which  there  is  no  reim- 
bursement to  planned  parenthood  or  to  the  participating  phy- 
sicians for  services  provided.  State  reimbursement  is  limited 
to  contraceptive  drugs  and  supplies  which  must  be  purchased  at 
local  pharmacies. 


No   Unknown. 

No.   do... 

No    do... 

No.   do... 

No   ..do... 

No...  ...do... 

No   ..do... 

No  do... 

No   ...do... 


Program  initiated  in  September  1967. 


Did  not  respond  to  the  March  survey. 


1  Fiscal  year  1968— July  1, 1967  to  June  30, 1968.  Information  reported  is  based  on  a  survey  of  family  planning  and  the 
medical  assistance  programs  conducted  by  the  Center  for  family  planning  program  development,  planned  parenthood 
world  population,  in  March  1969;  individual  State  medical  assistance  plans  or  summaries,  when  made  available;  and 
personal  contacts  with  directors  of  State  medical  assistance  programs  and  with  planned  parenthood  affiliate  and  State 
directors. 

2  Colorado,  South  Carolina,  and  the  District  of  Columbia  did  not  have  operational  programs  in  fiscal  year  1968. 

3  Lab  services  limited  to  diagnosing  the  nature  or  severity  of  an  illness  or  injury.  Outpatient  services  are  limited  to 
emergency  care.  Organized  outpatient  clinics  limited  to  those  teaching  hospitals  holding  a  contract  with  this  Department. 
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TABLE  8— HOW  TO  ESTIMATE  POTENTIAL  ACCEPTORS  OF  FAMILY  PLANNING  SERVICES  FOR  ADULT  MEMBERS 
OF  AID  FOR  DEPENDENT  CHILDREN  HOUSEHOLDS 

MULTIPLY  TOTAL  NUMBER  OF  ADULT  MEMBERS  OF  AFDC  HOUSEHOLDS  BY  .54 

The  multiple,  .54,  is  derived  by  multiplying  .915  by  .787  by  .75.  Percenages  determined  as  follows: 

1.  Determine  total  number  of  adult  members  of  AFDC  households. 

2.  Multiply  this  number  by  the  proportion  of  households  in  which  the  mother  is  present  in  the  home  (91.5  percent) 

(Source:  "Preliminary  Report  of  Findings— 1967  AFDC  Study,"  issued  by  the  National  Center  for  Social  Sta- 
tistics, SRS,  DHEW,  October  1968,  table  10.) 

3.  Multiply  the  above  number  by  estimated  households  in  which  the  homemaker  is  age  44  or  under  (78.7  percent). 

(Source:  "An  American  Dependency  Challenge,"  by  M.  Elaine  Burgess  and  Daniel  0.  Price,  1963,  p.  18.) 
3.  Multiply  the  above  number  by  the  proportion  of  women  who  need  protection  from  pregnancy  at  any  given  time 
(75  percent).  (Source:  The  Dryfoos-Polgar-Varky  Formula,  "How  to  Estimate  Need  for  Subsidized  Family 
Planning  Service.") 

TABLE  9.— ADULT  RECIPIENTS  OF  AFDC  MONEY  PAYMENTS,  WHICH  ARE  POTENTIAL 
ACCEPTORS  OF  FAMILY  PLANNING,  ALL  STATES,  FISCAL  YEAR  1968  i 


AFDC  adults 


Middle  month  of  calendar  quarter 

Title  XIX 
States 

Other 
States 

Total 

August  1967   

November  1967..  .     

February  1968    

May  1968     

   742,000 

  927, 000 

   997,000 

  1,017,000 

286, 000 
214, 000 
219, 000 
221,000 

1,028, 000 
1,141,000 
1,216,000 
1,238, 000 

Average  per  month...   

Potential  acceptors  2  

  920,750 

  497, 205 

235,000 
162,900 

1,155,750 
624, 105 

Source:  Medical  Assistance  Financed  Under  the  Public  Assistance  Titles  of  the  Social  Security  Act,"  issued  by  the 
National  Center  for  Social  Statistics,  SRS,  DHEW,  for  the  middle  month  of  each  calendar  year. 
2  Potential  Acceptors  derived  by  calculating  .54  of  the  average  number  of  adult  recipients  per  month  (see  Table  8). 


The  Chairman.  We  thank  both  of  you  for  your  most  interesting  and 
helpful  statements.  The  information  you  gave  us  Dr.  Beasley,  is  almost 
unbelievable  as  to  the  success  you  have  had  in  this  pilot  operation.  It 
is  amazing  what  can  be  done. 

Dr.  Beasley.  Only,  sir,  if  the  means  to  do  it  and  the  framework  is 
provided  and  these  means  and  this  framework  are  not  provided  at  the 
level.  Our  legislature,  I  believe,  our  department  of  public  welfare  and 
the  county  commissioners  of  our  State  Avould  be  willing  to  have  a  grant 
mechanism  to  expand  and  in  fact  we  are  working  to  expand  this  pro- 
gram to  all  64  counties  in  the  State.  If  we  could  under  title  IV  have 
a  mechanism  on  a  90-10  basis — we  need  100  percent — if  we  could  have 
the  funds  available,  these  types  of  results,  we  think,  would  be  achieved 
throughout  the  entire  State. 

In  fact,  we  think  this  employs  the  potential  that  they  could  be 
achieved  throughout  the  Nation.  In  other  words,  if  we  would  spend 
more  money  helping  the  families  to  prevent  the  first  pregnancy  out  of 
wedlock  and  the  subsequent  pregnancy  out  of  wedlock,  and  the  cycle 
of  illegitimacy  that  is  so  destructive  not  only  to  the  families  involved 
but  to  the  children  involved,  in  these  families,  this  would  be  a  tremen- 
dous service  to  this  country  for  a  relatively  small  amount  of  money. 

These  data  vindicate,  and  I  think  greatly  vindicate,  the  families  who 
are  themselves  involved.  In  one  county  where  we  gave  the  families  an 
opportunity  to  do  this  with  dignity  they  voluntarily  stopped  the  cycle 
of  illegitimacy  on  their  own  accord.  It  is  going  to  take,  however,  the 
development  of  comprehensive  organized  programs  and  necessary 
funding  for  them  of  this  type  throughout  the  Nation,  if  we  are  going  to 
decrease  the  ratio  of  illegitimacy  in  this  increase  which  has  been  spiral- 
ing  in  this  country  for  the  past  15  years. 
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The  Chairman.  Dr.  Beasley,  how  many  of  these  pilot  operations 
are  in  existence  now  ? 

Dr.  Beasley.  Well,  in  our  particular  State  we  are  working  through 
the  auspices  of  a  nonprofit  corporation  backed  by  the  State  agencies 
which  is  an  informal  relationship  between  Tulane,  Harvard,  and  other 
institutions  to  get  it  to  all  64  counties.  We  plan  to  do  this  by  June  of 
1970.  We  think  we  will  have  complete  State  coverage  of  this  type  of 
program  by  June  of  1970  which  again  shows  that  it  could  be  done  even 
in  the  face  of  very  adverse  financing,  and  also  on  the  basis  of  the  fact 
that  we  have  had  to  go  on  a  year-by-year  basis,  with  no  assurance  or 
guarantee. 

Throughout  the  Nation  now  I  think  in  every  State  in  the  Union  with 
the  exception  of  two  States,  all  legal  barriers  have  been  removed  for 
the  introduction  of  this  type  of  program.  There  is  every  evidence  that 
there  is  very  strong  motivation  among  both  the  poor  themselves  and 
the  general  public  for  these  types  of  programs,  but  the  problem  is,  the 
tragedy  is,  that  we  estimate  that  only  about  15  percent  of  all  totally 
indigent  women  in  the  United  States  who  desire  this  service  have  it 
currently  available  to  them. 

In  other  words,  even  though  you  could  say  to  the  department  of 
public  welfare  to  refer  a  mother  who  asked  for  this  service  or  make  it 
a  law  there  is  no  adequate  place  available  to  give  them  service  and  this 
service  can  not  just  be  the  handing  out  of  a  pill  or  an  IUD,  or  any 
other  type  of  contraceptive  device  or  telling  them  very  briefly  how  to 
practice  rhythm.  It  involves  intensive  training  and  education  and 
working  with  both  the  male  and  the  female  member  of  the  family  to 
help  give  them  the  power  to  control  their  fertility. 

We  have  shown  in  one  county  and  subsequently  shown  in  the  New 
Orleans  area  where  we  have  involved  18,000  families  in  2  years  that 
this  is  one  of  the  health  services  that  the  poor  themselves  want  more 
than  almost  airy  other  health  service  available  to  them. 

Although  the  potential  is  ready  to  put  this  throughout  the  Nation,  the 
actuality  in  relationship  available  that  are  being  acceptable  to  the 
patient  and  are  effective  enough  to  do  this  kind  of  job  does  not  exist. 

The  power  exists  in  the  existing  legislation  with  the  interpretation, 
in  my  opinion,  or  the  changes  recommended  by  Mr.  Jaffe  to  dramati- 
cally change  that  situation  in  short  order.  It  is  a  myth  that  we  can't 
stop  illegitimacy.  It  is  a  myth  that  these  families  are  trying  to  per- 
petuate this  on  society.  I  think  we  have  been  able  to  demonstrate  that 
given  a  chance  that  they  themselves  will  do  a  great  deal  to  get  out  of 
this  cycle.  I  would  hope  this  committee  would  give  these  recommenda- 
tions most  serious  consideration  because  without  funding,  and  con- 
tinuing funding  over  a  period  of  time,  and  adequate  funding,  we  are 
not  going  to  be  able  to  duplicate  these  kinds  of  results  in  other  areas. 

Sir,  I  think  that  in  terms  of  the  development  of  the  quality  of  the 
potential  of  the  child,  and  we  must  understand  that  in  this  country  we 
have  estimated  that  despite  our  decreasing  birth  rates  we  are  going 
from  somewhere  in  the  area  of  60  million  children  14  years  and  under 
in  1950,  and  1960  to  between  90  million  and  100  million  14  years  and 
under,  between  the  year  1990  and  2000,  20  or  30  years  from  now,  that 
i  f  Ave  are  going  to  look  to  the  protection  of  our  most  precious  asset,  the 
potential  of  our  children  and  its  development,  allowing  all  families  in 
our  society  regardless  of  their  socioeconomic  status  to  have  the  right  to 
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have  a  child  well  born,  wanted  and  born  into  a  stable  family  structure 
where  his  emotional,  intellectual,  and  health  potential  as  a  human 
being  can  be  developed,  this  I  think  should  be  one  of  our  highest 
priorities  or  first  priorities  as  a  nation. 

I  feel  we  are  currently  failing  markedly  in  reaching  this  priority 
now  and  in  providing  for  the  greater  numbers  of  children  in  the 
future.  Without  the  provision  and  the  power  to  control  procreation 
the  lower  socioeconomic  families  will  not  be  able  to  remove  the  major 
obstacle  or  even  cope  with  the  major  obstacles  to  the  achievement  of 
family  health  and  stability  which  they  currently  face. 

The  Chairman.  Dr.  Beasley,  you  and  Mr.  Jaffe  have  been  very 
helpful,  I  am  sure,  to  the  committee. 

Yes,  Mr.  Burke. 

Mr.  Burke.  In  your  studies  did  you  people  look  into  the  causes 
for  the  rise  of  illegitimacy  in  the  past  15  years? 
Dr.  Beasley.  For  the  causes? 
Mr.  Burke.  Yes.  What  is  causing  this  rise? 

Dr.  Beasley.  Well,  I  think  one  of  the  basic  things  we  found  was 
that  around  90  percent  of  both  the  male  and  female  members  of  the 
lower  socioeconomic  group  of  the  poor  did  not  understand  the  basic 
aspects  about  reproduction.  They  understood  that  intercourse  and 
pregnancy  were  related  but  beyond  that  did  not  understand  a  great 
deal  about  reproduction.  So  that  ignorance  is  one  factor. 

The  other  factor  as  well  is  ignorance  about  contraceptive  technology 
and  family  planning  methodology.  I  know  this  committee  does  not 
come  under  the  area  of  the  Federal  Drug  Administration  but  literally 
we  should  put  on  wax  paper  and  Saran  wrap  the  fact  that  this  may 
be  good  for  the  kitchen  but  it  is  not  a  good  contraceptive,  because 
many  of  the  teenagers  in  their  ignorance  are  using  Saran  wrap  and 
wax  paper  and  aspirin  tablets  followed  by  Pepsi-Cola  or  Coca-Cola 
or  Sprite  douches  after  this  intercourse  thinking  this  is  a  contra- 
ceptive. So  that  tremendous  ignorance  about  contraception  and  repro- 
ductive physiology  is  one  problem. 

The  third  problem  is  the  fact  that  we  don't  have  a  primary  delivery 
system  for  the  poor  for  contraceptives  and  the  poor  do  not  have 
access  to  family  planning  services  which  will  give  them  the  power 
to  control  their  own  reproduction. 

Mr.  Burke.  I  understand  all  those  answers  but  what  I  am  referring 
to  is  the  cause  of  the  increase  in  the  pregnancies  in  the  past  15  years 
as  you  have  testified. 

Do  you  believe  that  pornographic  literature  or  the  type  of  movies 
that  we  have  today,  or  the  permissiveness  that  is  being  encouraged 
are  any  of  the  reasons  why  these  pregnancies  are  increasing? 

Dr.  Beasley.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Burke.  Lack  of  control  and  other  things? 

Dr.  Beasley.  If  you  will  take  the  rate  or  percentage  of  illegitimacy 
that  has  been  occurring,  this  has  not  markedly  increased  among  the 
teenagers.  The  ratio  has  to  do  with  the  proportion  of  births  occurring 
to  women  per  thousand  births  of  women  15  to  44  years  of  age.  This 
implies  that  in  a  larger  population  we  are  having  a  larger  number  of 
pregnancies  out  of  wedlock.  Is  that  confusing? 

Mr.  Burke.  I  am  trying  to  find  out  whether  or  not  you  people 
have  looked  into  the  causes.  We  all  know  what  can  be  done  about  pre- 
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vention  of  these  things,  as  far  as  the  contraceptives  and  other  things 
that  are  recommended  are  concerned.  But  I  am  wondering  if  you 
people  have  looked  into  the  moral  aspects  of  it,  whether  or  not  there 
is  a  problem  here  in  the  encouragement  of  a  permissive  society,  the 
flooding  of  the  mail  with  pornographic  literature — I  have  many 
letters  telling  me  about  the  mail  that  is  arriving  uninvited  to  homes 
where  young  children  have  access  to  it — the  violence  and  sex  on  tele- 
vision and  radio,  whether  you  have  looked  into  the  aspects  from  this 
side  that  might  encourage  a  refraining  from  this  type  of  activity  on 
the  part  of  youngsters. 

Dr.  Beasley.  Sir,  in  our  experience  it  is  very  hard  to  get  objec- 
tive data  with  statistics  on  this,  but  we  think  that  the  pregnancy  out 
of  wedlock  is  the  major  cause  of  school  dropouts  among  teenagers  in 
the  metropolitan  New  Orleans  area.  For  this  reason  we  have  given 
considerable  study  to  this  problem  because  it  is  such  a  severe  handi- 
cap to  the  individual  involved. 

Mr.  Burke.  In  other  words,  you  just  want  to  go  into  the  aspect 
here  of  prevention  of  births  and  don't  want  to  go  into  the  other 
aspects. 

I  have  reports  from  some  of  the  affluent  areas  of  my  district  that 
youngsters  who  are  not  on  welfare  and  come  from  very  nice  families 
find  themselves  with  these  problems.  I  am  wondering  whether  or  not 
Harvard  or  Tulane  has  taken  up  a  subject  matter  that  is  very  impor- 
tant, that  is  the  breakdown  of  the  morality  not  only  in  this  country 
but  throughout  the  world.  Don't  you  think  that  we  should  attribute 
some  of  the  effects  of  this  to  the  permissiveness  in  society,  the  complete 
disregard  of  moral  standards  as  evidenced  by  some  of  these  shows  that 
we  see  on  Broadway  and  throughout  the  country,  and  the  type  of 
literature  that  is  being  found  in  any  periodical  store. 

Do  you  think  that  any  of  these  things  contribute  to  this  high  rate 
of  pregnancy  ?  That  is  the  only  answer  I  am  trying  to  get  from  you. 

Dr.  Beasley.  I  can  give  you  my  personal  opinion,  which  I  will  do. 
My  personal  opinion  is  that,  yes,  we  are  exposing  our  teenage  popu- 
lation of  all  socioeconomic  groups  to  a  vast  array  of  erotic  and  stimu- 
latory types  of  material  which  would  seem  to  make  sexual  activity 
both  glamorous  or,  as  far  as  this  is  concerned,  in  fact  the  thing  to  do. 
On  the  other  hand,  I  don't  think  we  are  any  more  immoral  today  than 
we  were  20  years  ago.  I  see  no  evidence  of  that,  myself,  personally. 

Mr.  Burke.  You  made  the  statement  that  illegitimate  pregnancies 
were  on  the  increase  in  the  past  15  years.  I  asked  the  question  based  on 
your  statement. 

Dr.  Beasley.  The  main  point  I  want  to  make  is  that  I  agree  that 
this  is  a  highly  undesirable  atmosphere  for  the  teenagers.  What  is 
happening  in  the  middle  and  upper  socioeconomic  groups  is  that  as 
to  the  teenagers'  pregnancies,  those  getting  pregnant  under  18  years 
of  age,  that  one  of  the  major  findings  was  that  these  people  stimu- 
lated in  this  manner  were  being  pressured  into  sexual  intercourse  at 
a  very  early  age  by  more  knowledgeable  and  older  adults.  Frequently 
the  age  gradient  was  more  than  5  years  of  age.  I  agree  with  you  about 
these  causes  and  I  myself  think  that  this  atmosphere  should  be  de- 
creased but  one  thing  that  would  help  tremendously  would  be  to  at 
least  provide  the  teenagers  after  they  get  the  power  to  reproduce  with 
a  knowledge  of  the  implications  of  what  this  tremendous  power  and 
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belief  is  of  reproduction,  and  what  the  consequences  of  intercourse 
are  without  taking  adequate  precautions,  or  what  the  consequences 
of  intercourse  outside  of  pregnancy  are  if  one  continues  in  pregnancy 
outside  of  marriage. 

Many  of  the  teenagers  that  we  see  on  the  wards,  and  that  we  did 
see,  did  not  even  understand  that  they  could  become  pregnant. 

On  the  other  hand,  they  have  this  tremendous  barrage,  as  you  are 
saying,  of  information  which  is  I  think  in  my  personal  opinion  unde- 
sirable, but  on  the  other  hand  they  don't  have  any  knowledge  to  com- 
bat it.  So  that  I  think  we  have  this  tremendous  imbalance  and  I  think 
this  imbalance  and  lack  of  information  in  education  may  be  one  of 
the  contributing  factors  to  the  increased  ratio  of  illegitimacy  among 
the  teenagers. 

Mr.  Burke.  I  merely  made  these  observations  and  asked  the  ques- 
tions to  bring  out  the  fact  that  you  people  are  almost  trying  to  fight 
the  overwhelming  tide  of  the  flood  of  pornographic  literature,  the 
permissiveness  of  radio  and  television  and  theater,  and  magazines  and 
all  these  other  methods  that  are  introduced  to  reach  the  youth,  and 
that  you  have  quite  a  fight  on  your  hands.  It  is  almost  like  holding 
back  the  tide. 

Dr.  Beasley.  I  agree  with  your  analogy  that  it  is  quite  a  fight,  but 
it  would  seem  to  me  that  we  have  shown  I  believe  the  fact  of  a  basic 
principle  or  precept  about  American  life  that  if  you  give  the  individ- 
ual and  the  individual  family  the  information  which  will  allow  them 
to  weigh  the  evidence  so  that  they  are  fully  educated  and  trained  and 
will  allow  them  to  weight  the  evidence  so  that  they  can  make  a  rational 
choice  concerning  their  behavior  that  this  choice  will  be  in  the  interests 
of  the  individual  and  in  general  in  the  interests  of  society.  This  is  one 
of  the  basic  premises  of  our  society. 

One  of  the  things  I  am  saying  is  that  we  are  not  giving  either  our 
teenagers  or  our  families  or  particularly  the  lower  socioeconomic  seg- 
ments of  the  population  but  our  teenagers  in  general  across  the  coun- 
try and  also,  particularly,  our  lower  socioeconomic  women,  either  the 
information  about  reproduction  and  contraception  or  a  choice  in  rela- 
tionship to  service  which  would  allow  them  to  avoid  this  pitfall. 

Mr.  Burke.  I  am  not  against  them  getting  this  service  or  this  in- 
formation if  they  voluntarily  request  it. 

Dr.  Beasley.  Eight. 

Mr.  Burke.  But  I  don't  believe  it  should  be  mandatory  or  forced 
on  them  if  it  is  against  their  principles. 

Dr.  Beasley.  Sir,  I  think  here  again  in  the  matter  of  forcing  it  on 
them,  in  our  experience,  and  I  don't  want  to  be  melodramatic,  when 
we  started  this  Lincoln  Parish  clinic,  one  of  the  first  family  planning 
clinics  started  in  the  United  States,  Hurricane  Betsy  hit  the  Louisiana 
coast  on  the  morning  of  September  10th.  This  was  the  first  organized 
legal  clinic  in  the  State  of  Louisiana,  the  first  day,  and  we  were  there. 
The  hurricane  hit  the  night  before  and  during  the  night.  We  were 
there  in  the  area  early  in  the  morning  at  8  o'clock  without  any  lights, 
with  winds  going  from  30  to  40  miles  per  hour.  We  had  eight  women 
scheduled  to  come  into  this  clinic. 

With  rain  coming  in  sideways,  horizontally  and  not  straight  down, 
four  of  them  showed  up  to  keep  their  appointment.  We  have  seldom 
found  motivation  for  services,  for  any  type  of  services  at  the  level 
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that  we  found  for  family  planning  services  when  they  are  provided 
with  the  protection  of  the  individual's  freedom  of  choice,  individual- 
ity and  respect  for  their  decency.  I  think  that  also  it  is  an  insult  to  the 
intelligence  of  the  women  involved  in  the  lower  socioeconomic  segment, 
to  insinuate  that  one  can  coerce  them  in  one  sense  because  they  can 
spot  coercion  from  a  long  ways  away,  particularly  the  lower  socio- 
economic women  that  we  have  dealt  with  because,  although  they  may 
have  a  low  level  of  education  these  women  have  a  level  of  education 
of  only  7.1  years  of  age  and  almost  half  functionally  are  illiterate, 
they  are  basically  intelligent  and  can  spot  coercion. 

In  the  programs  we  are  developing  we  are  trying  to  build  this  safe- 
guard and  in  our  program  and  every  program  to  be  under  the  auspices 
of  the  health  professions,  they  and  the  others  involved  would  be  them- 
selves the  first  to  spot  coercion  from  a  welfare  agency  and  go  on  behalf 
of  the  client  to  take  whatever  recourse  necessary  to  protect  the  client's 
rights.  It  is  a  myth  that  we  are  trying  to  coerce  the  poor  into  some- 
thing they  don't  want. 

Mr.  Burke.  I  haven't  said  that  you  have  coerced  them.  I  hope  that 
it  would  follow  those  lines  rather  than  having  coercion,  and  allow  the 
individual  to  have  the  privilege  and  dignity  of  a  human  being  to  have 
the  right  and  privilege  as  to  saying  what  they  should  do  with 
themselves. 

Dr.  Beasley.  I  agree  with  you.  I  think  not  only  is  this  their  right 
but  without  this  power  to  do  this  in  relationship  to  procreation  they 
are  denied  many  other  rights. 

Mr.  Burke,  I  might  also  say  that  I  would  like  to  see  Harvard  and 
Tulane  enter  into  some  studies  and  surveys  of  the  causes  of  some  of 
the  conditions  that  we  witness  around  us  today,  which  relate  to  the 
high  increase  in  the  venereal  disease  rate  and  also  the  high  increase  in 
illegitimate  births. 

Dr.  Beasley.  Yes,  sir.  I  agree  with  you  that  these  are  areas  that  re- 
quire very  high  priority  in  relationship  to  our  attention  and  I  thank 
you  for  pointing  them  out. 

The  Chairman.  Mr.  Byrnes. 

Mr.  Byrnes.  Mr.  Chairman,  you  mentioned  two  States  in  which  I 
gathered  there  were  legal  inhibitions  on  implementing  title  IV. 

Mr.  Jaffe.  I  think  Dr.  Beasley's  reference  was  two  States  which 
have  legal  restrictions  on  the  provision  of  contraception  to  unmarried 
persons. 

Mr.  Byrnes.  What  are  those? 

Mr.  Jaffe.  The  two  States  are  Massachusetts  and  Wisconsin.  In  all 
other  States  there  is  nothing  in  the  basic  statutes. 
Mr.  Byrnes.  Thank  you. 

The  Chairman.  Are  there  any  further  questions?  If  not,  again  we 
thank  you  gentlemen  for  bringing  your  testimony  to  the  committee. 
Dr.  Beasley.  Thank  you. 
Mr.  Jaffe.  Thank  you  very  much. 

The  Chairman.  Mr.  Kaplan,  if  you  will  identify  yourself  by  giving 
your  name,  address,  and  the  capacity  in  which  you  appear,  we  will  be 
glad  to  recognize  you. 
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STATEMENT  OF  WILLIAM  KAPLAN,  PRESIDENT,  INTERNATIONAL 
ASSOCIATION  OF  INDUSTRIAL  ACCIDENT  BOARDS  AND  COM- 
MISSIONS; ACCOMPANIED  BY  JOHN  V.  KEARNEY,  CHAIRMAN, 
INDUSTRIAL  ACCIDENT  COMMISSION,  STATE  OF  MAINE 

Mr.  Kaplan.  Mr.  Chairman  and  members  of  the  committee,  my 
name  is  William  Kaplan,  of  455  Golden  Gate  Avenue,  San  Francisco, 
Calif.  94102,  and  I  appear  here  as  president  of  the  International  Asso- 
ciation of  Industrial  Accident  Boards  and  Commissions. 

With  me  is  John  Keaney,  the  chairman  of  the  Industrial  Accident 
Commission  of  the  State  of  Maine,  a  past  president  of  our  Federal- 
State  -committee. 

The  Chairman.  We  are-glad  to  have  you  gentlemen  with  us,  and  you 
are  recognized. 

Mr.  Kaplan.  One  of  our  officers,  Mr.  Chairman,  is  from  your  own 
State,  Oliver  Wendell  Holmes,  Jr.,  who  is  secretary-treasurer,  and 
has  been  for  some  5  years. 

Our  association  consists  of  the  various  workmen's  compensation 
agencies,  boards  or  commissions  of  the  United  States  and  Canada  and 
about  nine  other  jurisdictions,  all  of  which  constitute  the  active  or 
voting  members.  In  addition,  there  are  some  280  associate  members 
and  honorary  members  who  have  a  substantial  interest  in  workmen's 
compensation.  Generally  these  are  representatives  of  the  legal  and 
medical  professions,  industry,  labor,  insurance,  vocational  rehabilita- 
tion, and  safety. 

The  purpose  of  our  association  since  its  organization  in  the  year 
1914  has  been  to  gather  and  interchange  information  and  to  foster  and 
encourage  improvement  in  workmen's  compensation  laws,  both  sub- 
stantive and  procedural.  For  more  than  55  years  our  association  has 
been  active  in  the  development  of  hither  benefits,  medical  treatment, 
safety  and  rehabilitation  for  injured  workers. 

PROPOSALS  OPPOSED 

Because  of  our  interest  in  preserving  the  State- administered  work- 
men's compensation  systems,  we  oppose  proposed  legislation  that 
would  change  the  social  security  system  into  a  workmen's  compensa- 
tion system.  The  proposals  opposed  specifically  are : 

(a)  Change  of  the  definition  of  disability  under  social  security  to 
eliminate  the  requirement  of  total  disability. 

(b)  Reduction  of  the  eligibility  period  for  disability  from  6  months 
to  3  months. 

(c)  Removal  of  the  offset  provision  for  workmen's  compensation 
payments  against  social  security  benefits. 

(d)  Extending  medicare  or  medicaid  to  provide  medical  treatment 
for  occupationally  disabled  workers. 

We  take  no  position  for  or  against  any  proposals  which  do  not  affect 
workmen's  compensation  directly  or  indirectly. 

FEDERAL  ENCROACHMENT  ON  STATE  WORKMEN 's  COMPENSATION 

There  is  a  place  for  welfare  and  support  payments  under  social  se- 
curity and  a  separate  place  for  State-administered  workmen's  compen- 
sation systems.  The  encroachment  of  Federal  programs  into  the  State 
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systems  will  surely  destroy  the  latter  to  the  ultimate  detriment  of  in- 
jured workers. 

The  proposals  we  object  to  would  make  any  worker  disabled  for  3 
months  eligible  for  social  security  benefits,  and  this  without  any  dem- 
onstration or  indication  of  a  permanent  disability.  Furthermore,  he 
would  draw  all  of  his  social  security  benefits  without  offset.  He  would 
in  addition,  be  entitled  to  medical  care  for  his  injury  under  medicare 
or  medicaid.  Under  such  a  system  can  you  imagine  a  State  legislature 
increasing  State  workmen's  compensation  benefits  ?  As  sure  as  the  base 
coins  we  now  use  have  driven  the  good  silver  coins  from  view,  the  so- 
cial security  proposals,  if  enacted,  will  drive  out  and  destroy  State 
workmen's  compensation. 

State  boards  and  commissions  in  many  States  have  operated  for 
more  than  55  years.  There  is  an  expertise  that  has  grown  to  meet  the 
problems  of  this  very  complex  field  which  will  be  lost  if  the  State 
programs  are  squeezed  out.  Under  State  operation  the  first  payment 
of  benefits  to  an  injured  worker  is  made  in  about  15  days  or  less, 
whereas  the  first  social  security  payment  generally  will  not  be  paid 
for  a  matter  of  months.  The  State  administrations  are  able  to  adapt  to 
local  conditions  and  requirements  better  than  a  single  monolithic,  in- 
flexible nationwide  system. 

State  systems  provide  a  forum  for  innovation  and  improvement  of 
workmen's  compensation.  Within  the  last  2  and  a  half  years  there  have 
been  improvements  in  the  laws  of  47  of  the  jurisdictions  in  our  associa- 
tion. In  the  State  of  California  there  has  been  a  change  in  the  work- 
men's compensation  law  at  every  legislative  session  since  the  first 
enactment  in  the  year  1911  except  only  one,  in  the  year  1921. 

THE  PROPOSALS  SHIFT  THE  COST  OF  WORKMEN'S  COMPENSATION  IN  PART 
TO  THE  INJURED  WORKER 

At  present  workers  pay  no  part  of  State  workmen's  compensation 
costs.  The  employers,  by  insurance  or  self -insurance  plans,  bear  the 
entire  burden.  The  employer  includes  this  expense  as  a  part  of  the 
cost  of  production  of  the  product  or  service  which  is  paid  for  by  the 
ultimate  consumer.  Thus  each  business  or  industry  meets  its  own  ob- 
ligation for  its  own  accidents.  Contrast  this  equitable  and  logical  sys- 
tem with  the  taxes  paid  to  support  social  security,  paid  one-half  by 
the  worker  himself.  Does  it  make  sense  to  destroy  the  State  system  by 
encroachment  and  to  shift  the  burden  of  benefits  onto  all  employers 
and  all  workers  by  increased  taxes.  With  so  much  money  needed  to 
pay  well  merited  increases  in  welfare  and  support  for  the  aged  and 
the  widows  and  orphans  under  social  security,  I  submit  this  is  no  time 
to  divert  billions  to  take  over  the  State  programs  of  workmen's  com- 
pensation that  now  finance  themselves. 

SAFETY  INCENTIVES  LOST 

Since  the  employer  pays  the  entire  cost  of  State  workmen's  compen- 
sation through  premiums  for  insurance  or  self-insurance,  he  is  en- 
couraged to  improve  safety  and  foster  accident  prevention.  Increased 
accidents  result  in  increased  premiums  under  State  insurance  rating 
and  experience  plans.  The  employer  competes  in  the  open  market  with 
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other  employers  in  the  sale  of  his  products.  If  the  competitors  through 
better  safety  pay  low  workmen's  compensation  costs,  they  can  under- 
sell him  or  drive  him  out  of  business.  Thus  by  State  workmen's  com- 
pensation the  employer  is  in  effect  compelled  to  improve  the  safety 
of  his  operations. 

An  example  from  my  own  State  where  the  first  compulsory  work- 
men's compensation  act  commenced  in  the  year  1914,  the  first  statistics 
on  disabling  injuries  and  work  facilities  were  gathered  for  the  year 
1915.  For  that  year  there  were  73.8  disabling  work  injuries  per  1000 
workers,  whereas  in  the  year  1968  the  most  recent  complete  year,  the 
number  had  dropped  to  30.9  per  one  thousand  workers.  In  1951  deaths 
per  10,000  workers  were  5.8.  By  1968  they  had  decreased  to  1.1  per 
10,000  workers.  Other  States  show  similar  improvement  of  the  institu- 
tion of  workmen's  compensation  systems. 

Mr.  Chairman,  this  incentive  for  safety  will  be  lost  if  the  States  are 
driven  from  the  field  when  benefits  are  paid  through  a  Federal  source 
drawn  from  tax  revenues. 

RETURN  TO  WORK  INCENTIVE  LOST 

The  best  result  for  an  injured  worker  is  to  be  able  to  return  to  work 
and  to  support  himself.  To  receive  some  kind  of  a  dole,  no  matter  how 
generous,  is  less  desirable  than  the  self-respect  which  comes  in  self- 
support.  The  removal  of  the  offset  for  workmen's  compensation  pay- 
ments against  social  security  benefits  will  result  in  many  workers  re- 
ceiving more  in  combined  benefits  than  their  gross  salary  for  working. 
The  incentive  for  these  workers  to  return  to  gainful  employment  is 
thereby  destroyed.  They  will  resist  a  return  to  work  at  lower  net 
payment  than  they  receive  for  not  working.  This  may  continue  until 
the  State  systems  are  destroyed  by  the  proposed  Federal  encroachment. 

Rehabilitation  of  an  injured  worker  is  a  delicate  process.  Unless 
it  is  begun  soon  after  the  injury  and  carried  forward  with  the  utmost 
cooperation  of  the  employer,  the  worker's  family  and  the  specialists, 
the  chances  of  success  are  greatly  diminished. 

During  the  past  55  years  State  workmen's  compensation  administra- 
tors and  private  enterprise  represented  by  employers  and  insurance 
carriers  have  developed  the  skills  and  techniques  for  handling  this 
difficult  task.  The  intervention  of  a  Federal  bureau  which  officially 
classifies  a  worker  as  totally  disabled  and  offers  him  financial  incentive 
to  stay  that  way  cannot  avoid  an  unsettling  effect  on  a  worker  and 
such  intervention  will  hamper  his  rehabilitation. 

MEDICARE  BALLOONS  MEDICAL  EXPENSE  FOR  UNCONTROLLED  TREATMENT 

Under  many  State  administered  workmen's  compensation  systems 
the  employer  or  insurance  carrier  control  medical  treatment  or  medical 
costs  to  some  degree.  Often  the  State  board  or  commission  has  a  gen- 
eral supervision  over  these  matters  to  insure  adequate  treatment  and 
reasonable  charges.  These  employer  and  agency  safeguards  protect 
against  excessive  medical  expense  in  workmen's  compensation.  Con- 
trast the  record  of  State  administration  with  recent  cost  experience 
in  Government  operated  medicare  programs.  Furthermore,  the  costs 
of  medical  treatment  should  be  a  charge  against  the  industry  and 
product,  as  described  in  item  4  above.  The  employer  who  has  to  pay 
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the  disability  benefits,  both  temporary  and  permanent,  to  the  injured 
worker,  has  an  interest  in  providing  the  very  best  medical  care  to 
reduce  the  disabilities.  This  incentive  is  lost  under  social  security,  paid 
for  by  tax  revenues. 

INCENTIVE  TO  REHIRE  THE  INDUSTRIALLY  DISABLED  LOST 

The  philosophy  of  State  administered  workmen's  compensation  is  to 
rehabilitate  injured  workers  and  return  them  to  employment,  whereas 
the  concept  of  social  security  is  to  support  persons  who  have  left  the 
labor  force.  Some  employers  who  are  self-insured  keep  a  worker  on 
the  payroll  while  he  is  disabled.  Many  employers  find  jobs  for  their 
temporarily  or  permanently  disabled  workers  and  thereby  reduce  their 
workmen's  compensation  costs.  Destruction  of  the  State  systems  by 
encroachment  of  social  security  may  eliminate  the  incentive  of  em- 
ployers to  rehire  the  disabled. 

CONCLUSION  AND  RECOMMENDATION 

In  summary,  in  order  to  preserve  the  State  system  of  workmen's 
compensation  with  its  expertise  and  flexibility,  a  system  which  operates 
without  cost  to  the  injured  worker  and  with  the  incentives  of  safety, 
rehabilitation  and  reasonable  medical  expense  under  supervision,  and 
which  pays  its  own  way  without  tax  revenues,  it  is  recommended  that 
this  honorable  committee  not  pass  the  social  security  proposals  for: 

(a)  Change  of  definition  of  disability.  / 

( b )  Change  of  eligibility  from  6  to  3months. 

(c)  Removal  of  offset  provision. 

(d)  Extending  medicare  to  treatment  of  work-caused  injuries. 

This  statement  presents  the  official  position  of  the  International  As- 
sociation of  Industrial  Accident  Boards  and  Commissions  on  the  mat- 
ters specified.  We  thank  you  for  the  opportunity  to  appear  here  and 
would  consider  it  a  privilege  to  assist  the  committee  by  any  further 
information. 

Mr.  Burke  (presiding) .  Thank  you,  Mr.  Kaplan. 
Are  there  any  questions  ? 
Mr.  Byrnes.  Mr.  Chairman. 
Mr.  Burke.  Mr.  Byrnes. 

Mr.  Byrnes.  There  is  an  area  that  I  have  been  wanting  to  inquire 
about.  It  has  nothing  to  do  with  the  matter  of  federalization  as  such, 
because  I  certainly  agree  with  you  that  this  is  an  area  that  the  States 
have  been  appropriately  addressing  themselves. 

Let  me  ask,  though,  what  the  situation  is  with  respect  to  the  number 
who  are  insured  as  against  the  self -insured.  Generally,  most  employers 
carry  insurance  rather  than  follow  the  self -insured  route,  do  they  not  ? 

Mr.  Kaplan.  Yes,  sir.  I  can  tell  you  that  in  our  State  10  percent 
are  self-insured.  Nationwide,  there  are  13  States  that  permit  self- 
insurance. 

Mr.  Byrnes.  All  require  compulsory  carrying  of  insurance  ? 

Mr.  Kaplan.  Generally  so.  Some  even  have  monopolistic  State  funds 
where  the  insurance  must  be  in  the  State-owned  agency  without 
competition. 

Mr.  Byrnes.  What  happens  as  far  as  the  situation  of  the  sole  pro- 
prietor who,  let's  say,  has  an  electrical  shop  and  two  or  three  em- 
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ployees  and  he  goes  out  on  jobs  just  like  the  others  do?  Are  there  any 
States  that  permit  him  to  buy,  for  instance,  that  insurance  that  the 
State  requires? 

Mr.  Kaplan.  Yes,  sir.  In  California  he  has  the  right  to  insure  as  a 
self-employed  person  under  a  special  statute.  He  pays  a  premium  and 
recovers  the  benefits  as  if  he  were  an  employee.  Unfortunately  I  be- 
lieve the  rates  are  quite  high  so  that  many  businessmen  are  not  en- 
couraged to  do  that. 

Mr.  Byrnes.  I  assume  that  if  self-employed  were  required  by  law 
to  carry  it,  then  there  would  be  no  question  about  its  deductibility  as 
a  business  cost  from  a  tax  standpoint. 

I  just  wonder  whether  we  have  here  a  problem  somewhat  like  the 
problem  of  pension  and  retirement  plans  for  the  self-employed.  It 
seems  to  me  that  we  do  have  cases  where  the  employer  himself  should 
probably  have  some  of  the  same  benefits  that  the  employee  has  or  that 
he  would  have  if  he  were  incorporated.  If  he  were  incorporated  there 
would  be  no  question.  The  insurance  would  have  to  cover  him  as  an 
officer  of  the  corporation  who  was  out  working,  wouldn't  it? 

Mr.  Kaplan.  Up  to  the  last  legislative  session  in  our  State  all  officers 
were  required  to  be  insured.  An  amendment  was  passed  allowing  cor- 
porations which  are  closely  held  by  two  or  three  people  to  not  violate 
the  law  by  not  carrying  the  officers.  I  speak  of  California,  because  the 
laws  are  different  in  different  States. 

I  think  there  are  some  which  eliminate  officers  of  corporations  and 
some  which  eliminate  partners,  and  so  on.  The  problem  is  that  if  the 
officer  has  the  ownership  of  the  very  small  closely  held  corporation 
and  he  reports  an  injury  oftentimes  the  insurance  carrier  is  in  a  dis- 
position as  far  as  analyzing  the  validity  of  the  claim.  But  our  experi- 
ence up  to  this  last  session  of  the  legislature  has  been  that  it  was  more 
a  fear  than  an  actuality. 

Mr.  Byrnes.  You  mean  the  problem  with  the  insurance  company 
appraising  the  claim  ? 

Mr.  Kaplan.  Yes ;  in  our  opinion,  or  in  my  opinion  in  particular, 
I  think  that  was  something  they  feared  because  it  could  happen  and 
I  don't  think  it  happened  very  often. 

Mr.  Byrnes.  What  was  the  rationale  in  eliminating  the  coverage 
for  the  officers  of  a  corporation  ? 

Mr.  Kaplan.  A  closely  held  corporation  ? 

Mr.  Byrnes.  Yes;  I  gather  from  what  you  said  it  was  mandatory 
until  they  had  an  amendment  that  left  them  out.  Where  did  that 
encouragement  come  from  ? 

Mr.  Kaplan.  Sir,  I  really  cannot  speak  for  our  legislature  as  to 
what  they  had  in  mind  when  they  did  that. 

Mr.  Byrnes.  You  don't  operate  in  a  vacuum.  You  have  some  idea 
where  the  encouragement  for  that  kind  of  an  exemption  comes  from. 
Was  it  by  the  closely  held  corporation  themselves  ? 

Mr.  Kaplan.  I  think  so.  Premiums  were  quite  high  and  the  small 
business  had  this  additional  expense  which  they  wished  to  avoid.  The 
insurance  carriers  on  the  other  hand  were  not  eager  to  write  this  type 
of  business  so  that  between  the  two  both  were  eager  not  to  have  it  and 
I  believe  the  legislature  then  listened  to  the  unanimous  voice  of  all 
concerned. 
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Mr.  Byrnes.  Maybe  I  am  going  up  a  blind  alley,  then.  It  just  seemed 
to  me  that  some  of  these  people  ought  to  be  entitled,  as  a  business  opera- 
tion, to  cover  themselves  against  these  risks,  as  long  as  they  were 
covering  their  employees.  But  from  what  you  say,  the  insurance  com- 
panies charge  a  higher  rate  where  they  are  covering  an  officer  of  a  cor- 
poration in  a  closely  held  corporation,  rather  than  treating  him  like 
the  balance  of  his  employees. 

Mr.  Kaplan.  No,  Mr.  Byrnes.  I  can't  say  that.  I  think  that  work- 
men's compensation  rates  are  high  and  I  believe  that  the  problem  was 
how  do  you  figure  the  earnings  of  this  owner  of  a  very  small  business 
who  is  using  the  corporate  structure  for  tax  reasons  in  his  dealings 
with  the  Internal  Revenue.  We  now  have  a  situation  where  attorneys 
may  incorporate,  and  may  have  for  tax  reasons,  and  our  medical 
brethren  are  doing  the  same,  so  that  in  effect  they  are  a  one-man  busi- 
ness, sometimes  without  employees,  required  by  the  technical  provisions 
of  the  law  to  carry  this  insurance  which  is  not  higher  for  them  than  for 
anyone  else,  but  it  is  just  that  it  is  the  extra  cost  of  doing  business  that 
they  wanted  to  avoid.  There  is  no  discrimination  against  a  person  who 
is  an  officer  of  a  corporation. 

Mr.  Byrnes.  Thank  you  very  much. 

Mr.  Burke.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Kaplan.  You  have  made  a  great 
contribution  here  today. 
Mr.  Kaplan.  Thank  you. 

Mr.  Burke.  We  will  now  hear  from  Dr.  Dickerson. 
STATEMENT  OF  DR.  0.  D.  DICKERSON,  FLORIDA  STATE  UNIVERSITY 

Dr.  Dickerson.  Thank  you.  I  am  honored,  Mr.  Chairman,  to  testify 
before  your  committee  today.  My  name  is  O.  D.  Dickerson,  and  I  am  a 
professor  of  risk  and  insurance  at  Florida  State  University  at  Talla- 
hassee. I  am  the  author  of  Health  Insurance,  the  leading  college  text 
in  the  field  (3d  ed.,  Homewood,  111.:  Richard  D.  Irwin,  Inc.,  1968) 
and  am  a  lifelong  student  of  social  security. 

I  come  before  you  today  to  plead  with  you  to  continue  to  exercise 
restraint  in  the  expansion  of  OASD-HI  so  as  to  preserve  a  substantial 
role  in  our  economy  for  private  life  and  health  insurance. 

In  a  recently  published  article,  I  analyze  the  impact  of  the  1967 
social  security  amendments  on  private  insurance  (Annals  of  the 
Society  of  Property  and  Casualty  Underwriters,  September  1969,  pp. 
263-282).  I  would  like  to  request  permission  to  include  this  article  in 
the  record. 

Mr.  Burke.  How  voluminous  is  that?  Do  you  want  to  include  the 
whole  article  ? 

Dr.  Dickerson.  Twenty  pages. 

Mr.  Burke.  Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

(The  document  referred  to  follows:) 
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The  1967  Social  Security 
Amendments  and  Private  Insurance 


O.  D.  Dickerson,  Ph.D.,  C.L.U.,  C.P.C.U.,  F.C.A.S. 

Professor  of  Risk  and  Insurance 
Florida  State  University,  Tallahassee 

The  "Floor  of  Protection"  Hit  the  Ceiling 

The  1967  Social  Security  Amendments,1  on  top  of  the  1965  Amend- 
ments,2 preempted  another  substantial  segment  of  the  private  insurance 
market.  In  previous  articles,  this  writer  has  described  the  impact  of  the 
1965  Amendments  on  private  health  insurance3  and  the  Social  Security 
system  as  amended  through  1968.4  The  purpose  of  this  paper  is  to  de- 
scribe the  impact  of  the  1967  Amendments,  combined  with  the  1965 
Amendments,  on  private  disability  income  insurance,  pensions  and  life 
insurance. 

The  American  Social  Security  system  was  developed  with  the  idea 
that  the  amount  of  social  insurance  benefit  should  be  sufficient  to  provide 

Dr.  Dickerson  is  Professor  of  Risk  and  Insurance  at  Florida  State  University  where 
he  has  taught  twelve  years.  From  1948  to  1957,  he  was  on  the  faculty  of  the  Univer- 
sity of  Pennsylvania  where  he  earned  his  B.S.,  MJ3A.  and  Ph.D.  degrees.  He  is 
best  known  to  CP.C.U.'s  as  Editor  of  The  Annals,  to  C.L.U.'s  as  the  author  of 
Health  Insurance,  and  to  actuaries  for  his  studies  in  risk  theory.  He  serves  as 
consultant  to  a  number  of  insurers,  and  is  a  Director  of  Provident  Indemnity  Life 
Insurance  Company.  In  1967,  he  was  awarded  the  Harold  R.  Gordon  Award  as 
Health  Insurance  Man  of  the  Year  by  the  International  Association  of  Health 
Underwriters.  He  is  Chairman  of  the  Commission  on  Insurance  Terminology. 

The  author  wishes  to  acknowledge  the  financial  support  of  the  Florida  State  University  and  of 
the  Relm  Foundation,  which  helped  make  this  study  possible.  He  also  wishes  to  acknowledge  the 
research  assistance  of  Daniel  R.  Hawkes  and  Eric  B.  Tilton  of  F.S.U.  without  whose  help  the 
study  never  could  have  been  completed  on  schedule.  This  article  is  based,  in  part,  on  the  author's 
book,  Health  Insurance,  (3rd  ed.,  Homewood,  Illinois:  Richard  D.  Irwin,  Inc.,  1968). 

1  Public  Law  90-248  (81  Stat.  821). 
'Public  Law  89-97  (79  Stat.  286). 

'Dickerson,  O.  D.,  "The  1965  Social  Security  Amendments  and  Private  Insurance,"  The 
Annals.  Vol.  19,  p.  227  (September,  1966). 

*  Dickerson,  O.  D.,  "The  World's  Largest  Insurance  Plan:  O.A.S.D.I.,"  The  Annals,  Vol.  21, 
p.  263  (September,  1968). 
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a  "floor  of  protection."5  Social  insurance  should  cover  only  those  risks  of 
fundamental  economic  importance  to  the  family  and  should  provide  bene- 
fits at  a  level  sufficient  to  substain  a  minimum  but  decent  standard  of 
living.  On  this  "floor"  of  benefits,  provided  as  a  matter  of  right,  indi- 
viduals can  build  their  insurance  programs  with  pensions,  group  insurance, 
individual  insurance  and  savings. 

The  standard  should  be  higher  than  that  provided  by  public  assistance, 
which  should  provide  incomes  just  above  the  poverty  level.  However, 
the  income  provided  by  social  insurance  should  be  low  enough  to  dis- 
courage malingering  and  low  enough  to  encourage  individual  savings 
and  private  insurance  to  supplement  it.  Social  insurance  coverage  then 
becomes  a  modest  reward  for  a  modest  attachment  to  the  labor  market. 
Greater  attachment  to  the  labor  force  results  in  higher  benefits,  but  still 
low  enough  that  only  the  most  unambitious  family  will  consider  them 
completely  adequate. 

The  current  social  insurance  system  was  founded  on  this  "floor  of 
protection"  concept.  Social  insurance  is  supposed  to  cover  the  entire 
labor  force  and  its  dependents  against  the  risk  insured.  All  but  the  least 
ambitious  and  least  productive  employees  will  have  pensions  and  group 
insurance  provided  through  employers,  unions  or  associations  to  supple- 
ment Social  Insurance.  This  will  provide  additional  protection  against 
risks  of  death,  disability  and  old  age  for  employees  of  most  firms.  Indi- 
vidual insurance  will  be  available  further  to  supplement  the  protection 
for  the  self-employed  and  the  majority  of  employees  who  will  want 
greater  coverage  than  social  and  group  insurance  together  will  provide. 

The  1965  and  1967  Social  Security  Amendments  seem  to  evidence  a 
departure  from  this  concept.  From  1964  to  1968,  the  benefit  formula 
was  increased  by  21  percent,  the  earnings  base  increased  from  $400  per 
month  to  $650  (62.5  percent),  maximum  primary  insurance  amount 
(P.I.A.)  was  increased  from  $127  per  month  to  $218  (71.7  percent) 
and  the  maximum  maximum  family  benefit  (M.F.B.)  was  increased  from 
$254  per  month  to  $434.40  (71.0  percent).  Despite  the  Johnson  ad- 
ministration's preoccupation  with  its  "War  on  Poverty,"  minimum 
benefits  were  increased  only  from  $40  to  $55  for  an  individual  and  from 
$60  to  $82.50  for  a  family,  an  increase  of  37.5  percent. 

Chart  1  and  Table  1  show  all  the  acts  with  their  major  provisions 
as  to  benefit  amount.  Since  1939,  the  wage  base  has  jumped  from  $3,000 

8  See:  Myers,  Robert  J.,  Social  Insurance  and  Allied  Government  Programs  (Homewood, 
Illinois:  Richard  D.  Irwin,  Inc.,  1965),  p.  25;  Turnbull,  J.  G.,  Williams,  C.  A.,  and  Chiet,  E.  F., 
Economic  and  Social  Security  (3rd  ed.,  New  York:  The  Ronald  Press  Co.,  1967),  pp.  45,  149-153, 
634;  Burns,  Eveline  M.,  Social  Security  and  Public  Policy  (New  York:  McGraw-Hill  Book  Co., 
1956),  Part  One. 
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TABLE  1 

MONTHLY  MINIMUM  AND  MAXIMUM  BENEFIT  PROVISIONS  UNDER 
OA.SD.I.  AND  EARNINGS  BASE  COMPARED  TO 
MEDIAN  EARNINGS 


Minimum  Maximum 


Year  of  Median 
Lezis-  Earn- 

Earnings 
Base 

Minimum 
Primary 
Benefit 

Maximum 
Primary 
Benefit 

Maximum 
Family 
Benefit 

Maximum 
Family 

tngs 

ft 

o/b 
/o 

* 

o/b 

/o 

o/b 

/o 

o/b 
/o 

4hf  rr                 A  /  K 

ftf.g  %D 

1935 

$102* 

250 

245c 

10 

9.8 

85 

83.3 

1939 

108 

250 

231 

10 

9.3 

60e 

55.6 

25 

23.1 

85  78.7 

1950 

268 

300 

112 

20 

7.5 

80 

29.8 

40 

14.9 

150  56.0 

1952 

311 

300 

96.5 

25 

8.0 

85 

27.3 

45 

14.5 

168.75  54.3 

1954 

321 

350 

106 

30 

9.1 

108.5 

32.8 

50 

15.1 

200  60.4 

1958 

369 

400 

108 

33 

8.9 

127 

34.4 

53 

14.4 

254  68.8 

1961 

412 

400 

97.1 

40 

9.7 

127 

30.8 

60 

14.6 

254  61.6 

1965 

479 

550 

115 

44 

9.2 

168 

35.1 

66 

13.8 

368  76.8 

1967 

510 

650 

127 

55 

10.8 

218 

42.7 

82.5 

16.2 

434.40  85.2 

1968h 

510 

650 

127 

70 

13.7 

221 

43.3 

105 

20.6 

440.40  86.4 

1971* 

561 

750 

134 

70 

12.5 

248 

44.2 

105 

18.7 

480  85.6 

1974* 

617 

900 

146 

70 

11.3 

288 

46.7 

105 

17.0 

540  87.5 

•  Median  earnings  for  male  four-quarter  wage  and  salary  workers  in  covered  employment. 
Earnings  in  excess  of  the  earning  base  partly  estimated.  Data  for  1937-65  from  Social  Security 
Bulletin,  Annual  Statistical  Supplement,  1965,  p.  33.  Projected  for  1966-74  on  basis  of  a  3.21  percent 
compound  annual  growth  rate,  the  average  annual  increase  from  1954-65. 

b  Percent  of  median  earnings  in  year  enacted  (1935-67)  or  year  prior  to  proposed  effective 
year  (1968-74). 

eData  not  available.  Figure  is  for  1938. 

d  Payable  to  disabled  or  retired  worker  (before  reduction  for  retirement  before  age  65). 

•  Assumes  that  50  years  of  coverage  is  the  maximum  possible. 

f  Total  benefit  payable  to  retired  worker  and  dependents  or  to  all  survivor  beneficiaries. 

•  Maximum  provision  of  80  percent  of  average  monthly  wage  also  applies,  but  application  may 
not  reduce  benefit  to  less  than  $25  for  the  1939  law,  $40  for  the  1950  law,  $45  for  the  1952  law,  $50  or 
one  and  a  half  times  the  primary  insurance  amount  for  the  1954  law,  and  $20  plus  primary  insur- 
ance amount  or  one  and  a  half  times  the  primary  insurance  amount  for  the  1958  law.  In  6ome 
cases  slightly  larger  amounts  can  be  paid  as  the  result  of  the  provision  for  rounding  benefit 
amounts  (to  next  higher  10  cents  for  each  beneficiary). 

h  Proposed  but  not  enacted  in  1967,  to  be  effective  in  year  shown. 

to  $7,800,  while  the  minimum  primary  insurance  amount  has  gone  from 
$10  to  $55,  and  the  maximum  primary  insurance  amount  has  increased 
from  less  than  $100  per  month  to  $218. 

The  benefit  formula  has  been  changed  several  times,  mainly  by  in- 
creasing the  percentage  of  average  monthly  wage  (A.M.W.)  in  the 
existing  law  by  a  uniform  percentage  multiplier  but  the  general  effect 
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CHART  1 

OA.S.D.I.  EARNINGS  BASE,  MAXIMUM  FAMILY  BENEFIT,  MAXIMUM 
AND  MINIMUM  PRIMARY  INSURANCE  AMOUNTS 
COMPARED  WITH  MEDIAN  EARNINGS 

1,000  i  :  — 


PROPOSrD  S900  IN  1774 


1935         1940         1945        1950         1955        1960         1965         1970         1975        1980  1985 


has  been  to  benefit  the  middle  income  worker  in  all  the  amendments. 
Table  2  gives  the  various  formulas.  The  percentage  increases  were  7 
percent  in  1958  and  1965  and  13  percent  in  1967.  The  average  monthly 
wage  originally  included  all  working  years  (after  1950  or  1936),  but  now 
the  five  lowest  years  may  be  dropped  in  order  to  produce  a  higher  A.M.W. 

In  the  1965  and  1967  amendments,  the  increased  benefit  levels  com- 
bined with  the  increased  earnings  base,  produced  a  tremendous  increase 
in  benefit  amounts.  The  maximum  primary  insurance  amount  (P.I. A.) 
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TABLE  2 

O.A.S.D.I.  BENEFIT  FORMULAS  UNDER  THE  SOCIAL  SECURITY  ACT 
AND  ITS  AMENDMENTS 


Formula 

Enacted  Monthly  Retirement  Benefit 

in  Basis  Percentages  Applied 


1935   Cumulative  wage  credits 

1939  Average  monthly  wage* 

(A.M.W.)  up  to  $250  after  1936 
1950  A.M.W.a  up  to  $300  after  1950 
1952  A.M.W.3  up  to  $300  after  1950 
1954  A.M.W.a  up  to  $350  after  1950, 

excluding  four  or  five  years  of 

lowest  earnings 
1958   A.M.W.b  up  to  $400  after  1950, 

excluding  five  years  of  lowest 

earnings. 

1965  A.M.W.  up  to  $550  after  1950, 
excluding  five  years  of  lowest 
earnings 

1967  A.M.W.  up  to  $650  after  1950, 
excluding  five  years  of  lowest 
earnings 


y2%  of  first  $3,000  plus  yi2%  of  next  $42,000 
plus  i&t%  of  next  $84,000. 
40%  of  first  $50  plus  10%  of  next  $200,  all 
increased  by  1%  for  each  year  of  coverage. 
50%  of  first  $100  plus  15%  of  next  $200. 
55%  of  first  $100  plus  15%  of  next  $200. 
55%  of  first  $110  plus  20%  of  next  $240. 

58.85%  of  first  $110  plus  21.4%  of  next  $290. 


62.97%  of  first  $110  plus  22.9%  of  next  $290 
plus  21.4%  of  next  $150. 

71.16%  of  first  $110  plus  25.88%  of  next 
$290  plus  24.18%  of  next  $150  plus  28.43% 
of  next  $100. 


a  Total  credited  earnings  divided  by  months  elapsed  after  year  of  attainment  of  age  21  or 
after  "starting  year"  shown,  whichever  is  more  favorable. 

b  Total  credited  earnings  divided  by  elapsed  months  for  a  number  of  years  equal  to  number 
in  the  measuring  period. 

Source:  Robert  J.  Myers,  Social  Insurance  and  Allied  Government  Programs  (Homewood,  111.: 
Richard  D.  Irwin,  Inc.,  1965),  p.  49;  P.L.  89-97  and  P.L.  90-248. 


was  increased  by  112  percent  from  1939  to  1961  as  median  earnings 
increased  by  about  280  percent.  From  1961  to  1967  the  maximum  P.I.A. 
increased  by  72  percent,  while  median  earnings  increased  an  estimated 
24  percent.6 

Perhaps  the  best  way  to  analyze  the  benefit  amount  increases  is  to 
express  them  as  percentages  of  median  earnings,  in  covered  employment, 
as  in  Table  1.  The  major  jump  occurred  in  the  earning  base.  This  had 
been  periodically  increased  to  keep  pace  with  median  earnings  of  male 
four-quarter  workers,  ranging  from  96.5  percent  to  112  percent  from 

•  See  note  a  to  Table  1.  The  projections  are  low.  Median  earnings  increased  5.91  percent  from 
1965  to  1966  in  a  war-inflated  economy  to  reach  $512.50  per  month.  From  1966  to  1967  the  increase 
was  4.11  percent  to  $528.33.  The  percentages  in  the  text  would  be  lower  if  recomputed  on  the 
actual  earnings  rather  than  on  the  projected. 
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1950  to  1961.  If  past  patterns  had  been  adhered  to  it  would  have  been 
increased  from  $4,800  to  $5,400  in  1963  and  to  $6,000  in  1967.  This 
would  have  matched  the  increase  in  earnings.  However,  the  attention 
of  Congress  was  occupied  by  the  King-Anderson  proposals,  and  the 
House-passed  social  security  bill,  increasing  the  earnings  base  to  $5,400, 
died  in  Conference  Committee  in  1964.  The  1965  amendments  over- 
compensated  and  increased  the  base  to  115  percent  of  median  earnings, 
and  the  1967  amendments  jumped  this  to  127  percent.  This  can  be 
explained  only  as  a  deliberate  change  in  policy,  financing  most  of  the 
increased  O.A.S.D.I.  benefits  and  much  of  the  H.I.  benefits  from  taxes  paid 
by  and  on  behalf  of  workers  earning  more  than  $4,800  per  year. 

This,  combined  with  successive  benefit  amount  increases  totaling  21 
percent,  pushed  maximum  benefits  to  their  highest  levels,  as  a  percent  of 
median  earnings,  since  1942,  when  earnings  were  only  $163  per  month. 
Maximum  primary  insurance  amount,  which  had  been  around  30  percent 
of  median  earnings,  jumped  to  35.1  percent  in  1965  and  42.7  percent  in 
1967. 

Similarly,  the  maximum  maximum  family  benefit,  which  had  ranged 
from  54.3  percent  of  median  earnings  to  68.8  percent  from  1950  to  1965, 
was  increased  to  76.8  percent  in  1965  and  85.2  percent  in  1967.  The  only 
benefit  amounts  which  were  not  increased  more  rapidly  than  earnings 
(which  themselves  increased  more  rapidly  than  prices  during  this  pe- 
riod) were  the  minimum  primary  insurance  amount  and  the  minimum 
maximum  family  benefit.  The  minimum  P.I. A.  increased  only  from  9.8 
percent  of  median  earnings  in  1937  to  10.8  percent  in  1967.  The  minimum 
maximum  family  benefit  which  had  ranged  from  14.4  to  15.1  percent  was 
increased  to  16.2  percent  of  median  earnings  in  1967. 

Thus,  despite  the  expressed  concern  for  "social  adequacy"  in  benefit 
levels  and  "helping  people  get  above  the  poverty  line,"  the  Congress 
disregarded  the  "floor  of  protection"  concept  and  increased  benefits  more 
for  the  well-to-do  than  for  the  poor. 

In  so  doing,  it  effectively  destroyed  the  market  for  individual 
medium  and  long-term  disability  income  insurance  for  people  earning 
$650  per  month  or  less  and  cut  substantially  into  the  market  for  life 
insurance  and  private  pensions.  The  following  sections  of  this  article 
will  attempt  to  highlight  the  impact  of  these  benefit  increases  on  each 
line  of  insurance. 

Disability  Income  Insurance 

By  earning  $7,800  per  year  in  1968  and  1969,  a  worker  born  in  1941 
or  later  can  obtain  a  maximum  family  benefit  of  $434.40,  a  worker  born 
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in  1936  can  obtain  a  M.F.B.  of  $380.40  and  a  worker  born  in  1929  or 
earlier  can  obtain  a  M.F.B.  of  $354.40.  After  a  waiting  period  of  six 
months  these  benefits  are  payable  to  a  disabled  worker  with  a  wife  and 
two  children.  Benefits  are  only  slightly  less  for  a  worker  with  a  wife 
and  one  child.  For  younger  workers,  these  benefits  are  dangerously  close 
to  take-home  pay  and  leave  little  or  no  room  for  private  disability  in- 
surance without  moral  hazard. 

The  most  pressing  problem  facing  writers  of  disability  insurance 
is  avoiding  overinsurance,  particularly  since  the  expansion  of  O.A.S.D.I. 
disability  benefits  under  the  1965  and  1967  Social  Security  Amendments. 
The  1965  amendments  to  the  Social  Security  Act  not  only  created 
Medicare  but  also  liberalized  the  definition  of  disability  and  increased 
the  amount  of  benefits  payable  for  it  by  liberalizing  the  benefit  formula, 
increasing  the  earnings  base,  and  increasing  the  maximum  family  benefits. 
The  1967  amendments  increased  benefits  another  13  percent  and  in- 
creased the  maximum  family  benefit  for  average  monthly  wage  (A.M.W.) 
over  $370.  For  A.M.W.  of  $650,  the  increase  was  18  percent.  They 
also  reduced  the  period  required  for  insured  status  for  disability  benefits 
to  as  little  as  ll/2  years  at  the  younger  ages.  There  has  been  relatively 
little  discussion  of  the  effects  of  these  changes  on  private  insurance, 
perhaps  because  of  the  attention  devoted  to  Medicare.  Moreover,  many 
feel  the  problem  to  be  less  pressing  because  of  the  delayed  impact  of 
the  earnings  base  increase.  However,  many  do  not  seem  to  understand 
the  full  impact  of  these  amendments. 

The  Problem,  The  definition  of  disability  now  is  inability  to  per- 
form any  gainful  work  which  is  available  in  the  worker's  area  or  gen- 
erally in  the  national  economy,  which  is  expected  to  continue  for  a 
period  of  one  year  from  disablement,  or  to  result  in  death.  There  are 
still  requirements  for  a  six-month  waiting  or  elimination  period  and 
that  the  claimant  be  fully  insured  under  the  O.A.S.D.I.  program. 

Consequently,  more  persons  than  ever  before  will  be  eligible  to  receive 
larger  amounts  of  benefits.  It  follows  that  there  will  remain  a  smaller 
amount  of  uninsured  average  monthly  income,  hence,  a  lesser  amount 
available  for  the  private  insurance  industry  to  protect  through  its  own 
disability  income  programs.  This  presents  little  problem  in  the  higher 
income  brackets  because  there  is  an  upper  limit  to  the  disability  benefits 
payments  under  Social  Security,  but  for  lower  income  groups  there  is 
little  margin  between  D.I.  benefits  and  take-home  pay. 

Maximum  benefits  of  $434.40  will  be  payable  to  disabled  workers 
with  two  or  more  children  and  A.M.W.  of  $650.  The  maximum  is  $432 
for  a  worker,  wife  and  one  child.  Although  older  workers  cannot  attain 
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this  A.M.W.  until  2006,  or  by  working  until  the  age  of  76,  which- 
ever comes  first,  their  A.M.W.  can  increase  fairly  rapidly.  Young 
workers,  however,  (born  in  1941  or  later)  can  attain  an  A.M.W.  of 
$650  by  1969. 

Table  3  shows  the  amounts  left  for  private  insurance  at  various  wage 
levels.  The  table  was  obtained  by  subtracting  from  the  gross  annual 
earnings  the  appropriate  federal  income  taxes  and  social  security  (F.I.C.A.) 
taxes,  dividing  the  result  by  12  in  order  to  derive  the  monthly  take-home 


TABLE  3 

RELATIONSHIP  BETWEEN  TAKE-HOME  PAY  AND 
DISABILITY  INCOME  BENEFIT 


Annual 

Monthly 

Monthly  Margin 
for  Private 
Insurance 

Number 
of 

L,  Pilar  en 

Gross 
Annual 
Income 

Federal  Employee, 
Income  F.1.CA. 
Tax  Tax 

Take 
Home 
ray 

Take 
Home 
Pay 

D.I. 
Bene- 
fit 

(I) 
Wife 

and 
Child 

(2) 
Wife 
and  Two 
Children 

1 

$7,800 

$936.98 

$374.40 

$6,488.62 

$540.72 

$432.00 

$108.72 

2 

7,800 

811.58 

374.40 

6,614.02 

551.17 

434.40 

$116.57 

1 

7,200 

824.12 

345.60 

6,030.28 

502.50 

408.00 

94.50 

2 

7,200 

698.72 

345.60 

6,155.68 

512.97 

415.20 

97.77 

1 

6,600 

711.26 

316.80 

5,571.94 

464.32 

379.90 

84.42 

2 

6,600 

595.98 

316.80 

5,687.22 

473.93 

395.70 

78.23 

1 

6,000 

607.20 

288.00 

5,104.80 

425.40 

355.10 

70.30 

2 

6,000 

495.00 

288.00 

5,217.00 

434.75 

374.90 

59.85 

1 

5,400 

506.22 

259.20 

4,634.58 

386.21 

330.00 

56.21 

2 

5,400 

389.40 

259.20 

4,751.40 

395.95 

354.60 

41.35 

1 

4,800 

411.40 

230.40 

4,158.20 

346.52 

307.20 

39.32 

2 

4,800 

290.40 

230.40 

4,279.20 

356.60 

322.50 

34.10 

1 

4,200 

306.90 

201.60 

3,691.50 

307.62 

280.80 

26.82 

2 

4,200 

191.40 

201.60 

3,807.00 

317.25 

280.80 

36.45 

1 

3,600 

207.90 

172.80 

3,219.30 

268.27 

240.10 

28.17 

2 

3,600 

96.80 

172.80 

3,330.40 

277.53 

240.00 

37.53 

1 

3,000 

112.20 

144.00 

2,743.80 

228.65 

202.40 

26.25 

2 

3,000 

4.40 

144.00 

2,851.60 

237.63 

202.60 

35.03 

1 

2,400 

17.60 

115.20 

2,267.20 

188.93 

161.60 

27.33 

2 

2,400 

0 

115.20 

2,284.80 

190.40 

161.60 

28.80 
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pay,  and  finally  deducting  from  this  figure  the  amount  of  Disability 
Income  (D.I.)  payments.  In  the  development  of  the  table,  certain  as- 
sumptions were  made.  They  were  (1)  the  10  percent  optional  standard 
deduction,  (2)  the  filing  of  a  joint  return  with  spouse,  (3)  one  dependent 
child  in  the  first  case  and  two  children  in  the  second  case,  (4)  the  bread- 
winner not  self-employed,  and  (5)  the  breadwinner  eligible  for  the 
maximum  benefits  available  considering  his  average  monthly  wage  for 
O.A.S.D.I.  to  be  equal  to  current  monthly  earnings.  To  the  extent  that 
current  monthly  earnings  exceed  A.M.W.  for  O.A.S.D.I.  a  greater 
margin  for  private  insurance  will  exist.  Tax  rates  are  for  the  year  1969 
and  assume  a  straight  10  percent  surcharge  since  1969  surcharge  tables 
have  not  been  published  at  the  time  of  this  writing.  The  effect  is  to 
overstate  the  tax  at  lower  income  levels,  but  few  dollars  are  involved. 
F.I.C.A.  taxes  are  scheduled  to  increase  from  4.8  percent  in  1969  to  5.9 
percent  in  1987.  The  next  increase  is  to  5.2  percent  in  1971-1972. 

The  means  available  for  insurers  to  control  overinsurance  were 
discussed  in  an  earlier  article  by  this  writer.7  For  individual  insurance, 
underwriting  is  the  only  effective  line  of  defense,  since  the  Relation  of 
Earnings  to  Insurance  clause  endorsed  by  the  National  Association  of 
Insurance  Commissioners  had  not  received  legislative  approval  in  any 
state  by  mid- 1969. 

By  this  date,  almost  all  group  long-term  disability  income  insurance 
contained  a  clause  making  the  benefit  excess  over  other  benefits  and  in- 
surance.8 It  is  necessary  to  develop  a  system  for  prospective  rate 
credits  for  an  O.A.S.D.I.  offset  provision.  Such  a  system  must  take  into 
account  the  probability  that  each  employee  will  be  insured  by  O.A.S.D.I. 
for  disability  benefits.  This  will  vary  by  age  and  sex,  but  will  be  much 
higher  than  before  because  of  the  liberalized  requirements  for  disability 
insured  status  introduced  by  the  1967  Social  Security  Amendments.  Then, 
the  probable  amount  of  benefit  will  have  to  be  calculated.  This  will 
depend  on  Average  Monthly  Wage,  which  varies  with  age  and  sex  and 
current  wage.  The  probable  amount  of  benefit  also  will  depend  on 
dependent  status.  This  can  also  be  handled  by  a  probability  approach, 
varying  by  age  and  sex. 

For  small  groups,  of  course,  information  as  to  actual  coverage  status, 
earnings  history  and  number  and  ages  of  children  and  spouse  can  be 
obtained  and  rate  credits  can  be  computed  based  on  actual  data  rather 
than  a  probability  model.  Perhaps  enough  has  been  said  to  indicate  the 
complexity  of  coordination  between  private  insurance  and  O.A.S.D.I. 

7  "The  1965  Social  Security  Amendments  and  Private  Insurance,"  op.  cit.,  p.  277  ff. 

8  Ibid,  at  p.  280. 
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Private  Pensions 

Most  employees  earning  more  than  $400  per  month,9  will  not 
benefit  from  O.A.S.D.I.  increases  because  many  will  lose  more  in  private 
pension  benefits  than  they  will  gain  in  old-age  benefits  from  O.A.S.D.I. 
Others  will  about  break  even.  Only  those  not  covered  by  private  pension 
plans  will  benefit,  but  even  they  might  do  better  if  the  additional  employer- 
employee  O.A.S.D.I.  taxes  payable  were  used  to  provide  group  annuities 
or  individual  annuities. 

The  American  Life  Convention  prepared  estimates  for  the  Senate 
Finance  Committee  comparing  the  added  benefits  that  were  provided  by 
H.R.  12080  (which  was  similar  to  the  final  legislation)  and  H.R.  5710 


TABLE  4 

INCREASED  BENEFITS  AVAILABLE  FROM  INCREASED 
CONTRIBUTIONS:  H.R.  12080,  H.R.  5710  AND 
GROUP  ANNUITY 


Private  Benefit  from  Tax  Increase 

Employer- 
Employee 


Increased 
Social  Security 
Self-Employed  Benefit 


Worker's  Old-Age  Benefits*: 

H.R.  12080    $  67.34  $  41.51 

HI.   5710    $219.73  $149.21 

Worker's  and  Wife  Old-Age  Benefit*: 

HJt.  12080    $  72.98  $  44.97 

H.R.   5710    $238.02  $161.65 


$  44 
$115 

$  65 
$121 


•  The  proportion  of  tax  allocated  to  the  Old-Age  benefit  was  62.4  percent  for  worker  alone  and 
67.6  percent  for  worker  and  wife. 
Source:  See  footnote  10. 


(the  Administration  proposals)  with  the  group  annuities  that  could  be 
purchased  privately  for  the  amount  of  the  increased  taxes  provided  in 
these  bills  for  a  worker  age  25  with  earnings  at  the  maximum  earnings 
base.  Table  4  shows  that  most  workers  and  all  employees  in  this  category 
would  be  better  off  with  private  pensions.  This  is  because  the  O.A.S.D.I. 
benefit  formula  favors  low-income  workers,  while  the  tax  rate  is  a  flat 
percent  of  taxable  earnings.10 

9  In  1965,  60  percent  of  male  four-quarter  workers,  48  percent  of  all  four-quarter  workers 
and  36  percent  of  all  workers  earned  $4,800  per  year  or  more  in  covered  employment  Social 
Security  Bulletin,  Annual  Statistical  Supplement,  1967,  p.  42. 

10  U.  S.  Congress.  Senate.  Social  Security  Amendments  of  1967,  Hearings  Before  the 
Committee  on  Finance,  90th  Cong.  1st  Sess.  on  H.R.  12080,  3  Vols.  Washington,  D.  C. :  U.  S. 
Government  Printing  Office,  1967,  at  pp.  1257-58. 
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The  National  Association  of  Life  Underwriters  presented  similar 
data  showing  comparable  benefits  were  purchasable  under  individual 
Retirement  Annuity  Contracts.11  Comparisons  of  this  type  will  always 
show  that  higher-paid  and  younger  workers  would  do  better  under  a  sys- 
tem involving  strict  equity  among  individuals  than  under  a  social 
insurance  system  designed  to  favor  low-income  workers  and  the  already 
old.  In  a  paper  to  be  published  in  the  near  future,  this  writer  will  attempt 
to  measure  this  "inter-generation  subsidy." 

How  much  of  the  increased  O.A.S.D.I.  taxes  would,  in  fact,  have 
been  saved  and  invested  in  pensions,  annuities  or  insurance  is  impossible 
to  measure.  It  is  reasonable  to  conclude  that  some  plans  would  have  been 
established  but  were  not  and  some  would  have  been  expanded,  but  were 
not.  At  the  end  of  1967,  27,555,000  active  workers  were  covered  by  private 
pension  plans  and  6,500,000  were  covered  by  state  and  local  government 
plans,  a  total  of  3 4,0 5 5, 000. 12  Holland  projects  that  these  figures  will 
increase  to  42  million  private  employees  and  13  million  public  employees 
by  1981,  for  a  total  of  55  million.13  All  of  the  private  employees  and 
most  of  the  public  employees  are  also  covered  by  O.A.S.D.I.  Thus, 
almost  39  percent  of  the  87,400,000  workers14  with  social  security  earnings 
are  presently  covered  by  private  pension  plans  and  this  proportion  will 
increase  to  50  percent  of  the  approximately  109  million  workers  with 
taxable  earnings  in  1980. 15  Many,  if  not  most  of  the  workers  covered 
by  the  private  plans  and  some  of  the  workers  in  public  plans  are  covered 
by  plans  which  provide  for  integration  or  coordination  of  pension  benefits 
with  O.A.S.D.I.  benefits.  The  Internal  Revenue  Code  requires  that  a 
pension  plan  must  meet  certain  qualifications  in  order  to  receive  favorable 
tax  treatment  including  the  deduction  of  employer  contributions  and 
freedom  from  taxation  of  income  and  capital  gains.  One  of  these  is  that 
it  is  not  discriminate  in  favor  of  officers,  stockholders,  supervisors  or 
higher-paid  employees.  In  recognition  of  the  fact  that  O.A.S.D.I.  dis- 
criminates in  favor  of  lower-paid  employees,  the  Internal  Revenue  Service 
permits  some  discrimination  in  pension  benefits  in  favor  of  higher-paid 
employees  so  that  the  total  benefits  will  be  essentially  non- discriminatory 
either  way. 

"Ibid,  at  pp.  1911-12. 

13  Institute  of  Life  Insurance.  The  Tally  of  Life  Insurance  Statistics,  January,  1969.  The  34 
million  is  57  percent  of  the  59.5  million  4-quarter  wage  and  salary  workers  under  O.A.S.D.I.  but 
some  state  and  local  government  workers  are  not  covered  by  O.A.S.D.I. 

18  Holland,  Daniel  M.,  Private  Pension  Plans:  Projected  Growth,  New  York:  Columbia  Uni- 
versity Press,  1966,  p.  138. 

14  Annual  Statistical  Supplement,  1967,  op.  cit.,  p.  44. 

18  Myers,  Robert  J.  and  Bayo,  Francisco,  Long  Range  Cost  Estimates  for  Old-Age,  Survivors, 
and  Disability  Insurance  System,  1966.  (Actuarial  Study  No.  63),  Washington,  D.  C:  Office  of  the 
Actuary,  1967. 
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Treasury  Regulations  and  Revenue  Rulings  have  been  issued  peri- 
odically spelling  out  detailed  rules  as  to  integration.  These  have  the 
general  effect  of  limiting  the  amount  of  pension  differential  in  favor  of 
higher  paid  employees,  paid  for  by  the  employer.16  Proposed  new  rules 
were  circulated  for  integration  with  the  1965  Social  Security  Act  but  their 
restrictive  nature  drew  such  a  storm  of  protest  that  they  never  were 
made  final.  When  it  became  apparent  that  the  Social  Security  Act  was  to 
be  amended  again,  they  were  withdrawn.  During  this  period,  the  In- 
ternal Revenue  Service  continued  to  approve  plans  integrated  at  the  $400 
per  month  level  of  the  1958  law,  or  according  to  temporary  procedures.17 
The  new  proposed  Regulation  and  Ruling  were  circulated  in  1968  and 
despite  another  storm  of  protest  were  made  final  in  late  196818  and  early 
1969,19  only  slightly  liberalized  from  the  original  proposals. 

The  ruling  establishes  30  percent  of  final  average  compensation  as 
the  value  of  O.A.S.D.I.  benefits  paid  for  by  the  employer  and  thus  as  the 
maximum  differential  in  benefits  in  favor  of  higher-paid  employees. 

This  figure  is  based  on  the  following  reasoning  which  apparently  has 
not  benefited  from  any  actuarial  advice. 

1.  The  maximum  P.I.A.  is  approximately  36  percent  of  maximum  A.M.W. 
at  age  65. 20 

2.  All  other  social  security  benefits  add  50  percent  to  the  value  of  social 
security. 

150%  X  36%  =  54% 

3.  The  employer  contributes  half  the  cost. 

50%  X  54%  =  27% 

4.  Future  legislative  changes  may  increase  this  by  around  ten  percent. 

110%  X  27% -30% 

For  the  first  time,  these  rules  recognize  that  maximum  A.M.W. 
cannot  be  reached  for  retirement  at  age  65  until  2005  or  2006.  Thus  it 
established  maximum  integration  levels  equal  to  12  times  the  maximum 
A.M.W.  attainable  by  workers  reaching  age  65  in  various  years.  This 
is  referred  to  as  a  Covered  Compensation  Schedule  (C.C.S.).  If  desired, 
a  simplified  schedule,  with  wage  brackets  of  $600,  can  be  used.  These 
are  set  forth  in  Table  5. 

10  For  a  description  of  how  these  rules  worked  in  1967-68,  see  Kluth,  Fredrick  J.,  "Pension 
Planning— Selecting  the  Benefit  Formula,"  The  Annals,  Vol.  21,  p.  151  (June,  1968). 
"Internal  Revenue  Service  Advance  Rev.  Rul.  67-10  (TIR  876). 
™I.R.S.  Reg.  1.401-3,  November  29,  1968. 

19  Rev.  Rul.  69-4;  Internal  Revenue  Bulletin,  January  13,  1969,  p.  9. 

20  The  ratio  varies  with  the  year  a  worker  reaches  age  65  from  37.2  percent  for  a  man  attain- 
ing age  65  in  1969  or  1970  and  including  that  year's  earnings  to  33.5  percent  in  late  2005  or  2006. 
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TABLE  5 

COVERED  COMPENSATION  SCHEDULE 
(Maximum  Integration  Level) 


Year  of  Birth        Year  Age  65 


Annual 
Compensation 


$600  Bracket 
Compensation 


1904 

1969 

$5,160 

1905 

1970 

5,352 

1906 

1971 

5,520 

1907 

1972 

5,652 

1908 

1973 

5,784 

1909 

1974 

5,892 

1910 

1975 

6,000 

1911 

1976 

6,084 

1912 

1977 

6,168 

1913 

1978 

6,240 

1914 

1979 

6,312 

1915 

1980 

6,372 

1916 

1981 

6,432 

1917 

1982 

6,480 

1918 

1983 

6,528 

1919 

1984 

6,576 

1920 

1985 

6,612 

1921 

1986 

6,660 

1922 

1987 

6,696 

1923 

1988 

6,720 

1924 

1989 

6,756 

1925 

1990 

6,792 

1926 

1991 

6,816 

1927 

1992 

6,840 

1928 

1993 

6,864 

1929 

1994 

6,900 

1930 

1995 

6,984 

1931 

1996 

7,080 

1932 

1997 

7,176 

1933 

1998 

7,260 

1934 

1999 

7,332 

1935 

2000 

7,416 

1936 

2001 

7,500 

1937 

2002 

7,572 

1938 

2003 

7,656 

1939 

2004 

7,728 

1940 

2005 

7,764 

1941  or  later 

2006 

7,800 

$5,400 


6,000 


6,600 


7,200 


7,800 
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The  30  percent  differential  can  be  applied  at  any  integration  level 
not  greater  than  the  CCS.  and  applied  to  the  excess  of  average  annual 
compensation  over  such  integration  level.  Average  annual  compensation 
may  be  defined  in  any  way  not  more  favorable  to  the  employee  than  the 
average  of  the  five  consecutive  years  which  will  produce  the  highest 
average. 

Plans  which  were  properly  integrated  on  July  5,  1968  must  meet  the 
new  standards  by  January  1,  1972.  Total  pension  benefits  may  be  based 
on  an  average,  weighted  by  years  of  service,  of  benefits  accrued  before 
and  after  the  changeover  date.  Any,  if  not  most,  such  plans  will  have  to 
be  modified,  either  to  decrease  benefits  for  higher-paid  employees,  in- 
crease benefits  for  lower-paid  employees,  or  both. 

For  example,  the  following  choices,  among  others,  would  be  open 
to  a  plan  currently  providing  an  employer-financed  pension  benefit  of 
37  54  percent  of  average  annual  compensation  in  excess  of  $4,800  per  year: 

1.  Pay  less  to  higher-paid  employees:  a  benefit  of  30  percent  of  excess 
of  average  compensation  over  covered  compensation  schedule.  Employer 
gains  the  resulting  premium  differential  to  make  up  for  his  higher  social 
security  taxes. 

2.  Pay  more  to  lower-paid  employees:  a  benefit  of  37  54  percent  of 
excess  compensation  over  $4,800  plus  7  J4  percent  of  compensation  up  to 
$4,800.  Employer  cost  increases  by  the  cost  of  benefits  based  on  ll/z 
percent  of  payroll  up  to  $4,800  per  employee  on  top  of  higher  social 
security  taxes. 

3.  Combine  the  two  approaches:  Pay  a  benefit  of  33  percent  of  excess 
over  integration  level  plus  3  percent  of  compensation  up  to  the  integration 
level.  Some  integration  level  less  than  CCS.  could  be  selected  so  that 
employer  cost  would  remain  the  same. 

Similar  cut-backs  in  benefits  for  higher-paid  employees  apply  to 
other  than  "final  average"  plans.  For  unit-benefit  plans,  the  integration 
level  may  be  the  C.C.S.,  the  maximum  taxable  earnings  in  each  year 
(currently  $7,800)  or,  for  service  prior  to  changeover  date,  the  covered 
compensation  for  an  employee  reaching  65  that  year.  The  maximum 
differential  is  1  percent  per  year  of  service  as  compared  to  1J4  percent 
under  prior  rules.  These  rates  apply  to  plans  which  base  benefits  on 
actual  earnings;  for  plans  which  base  benefits  on  final-average  excess 
earnings,  the  new  rate  is  %  percent  per  year  of  service.  This  would 
require  40  years'  service,  a  rare  occurrence,  to  equal  the  30  percent  of  the 
fixed  benefit  plan. 

For  money-purchase  or  profit-sharing  plans,  the  maximum  integration 
level  is  the  same  as  for  unit-benefit  plans.  The  maximum  contribution 
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differential  is  6  percent  for  future  service,  as  compared  to  9%  percent 
previously,  and  4  percent  for  past  service.  Profit-sharing  plans  do  not 
usually  cover  past  service  but  a  minimum  contribution  of  $48  per 
participant  may  be  provided.  An  offset  plan  is  a  plan  in  which  pension 
determined  by  some  nondiscriminatory  benefit  formula  is  decreased  by 
some  proportion  of  Old-Age  benefits.  The  ruling  permits  an  offset  of 
83l/3  percent  of  P.I. A.  computed  in  accordance  with  the  Social  Security 
Act  as  in  effect  in  1968  or  75  percent  of  P.I. A.  computed  on  the  basis  of 
the  Act  as  in  effect  at  the  time  (in  the  future)  such  offset  is  first  applied. 
Prior  rulings  had  permitted  an  offset  of  117  percent  of  P.I. A. 

Most  employees  earning  more  than  $4,800  per  year  thus  will  find 
their  higher  social  security  benefits  offset  by  decreases  in  private  pension 
benefits.  In  the  case  of  the  very  high  paid  employees,  the  decreases  will 
be  substantial.  For  example,  a  corporation  President  earning  $25,000  per 
year  covered  by  a  money-purchase  plan  would  find  that  his  employer's 
contribution  to  the  plan  on  his  behalf  would  be  reduced  from  $1,893.75 
(93/8%  of  20,200)  to  $1,032.00  (6%  of  17,200).  This  is  a  high  price  to 
pay  but  to  avoid  it  the  employer  would  have  to  contribute  3  %  percent 
on  all  payroll  below  $7,800. 

The  substitution  of  Social  Security  taxes  for  contributions  to  private 
pension  plans  will  have  an  inflationary  impact  on  the  economy.  The 
O.A.S.D.I.  system  is  essentially  on  a  pay-as-you-go  basis.  In  fiscal  1967-68, 
for  example,  cash  benefit  payments  were  91.5  percent  of  net  contribution 
income  in  the  O. A.S.I.  Trust  Fund  and  77.4  percent  in  the  D.I.  fund.21 
The  benefit  payments  flow  to  consumers  and  are  quickly  spent,  adding  fuel 
to  inflation.  In  contrast,  a  large  proportion  of  private  pension  contribu- 
tions are  invested  in  securities  and  mortgages  providing  capital  for  an 
expanding  economy.  In  1967,  assets  of  private  and  state  and  local  govern- 
ment pension  plans  increased  by  almost  15  billion  dollars  while  the 
O.A.S.D.I.  funds  increased  by  less  than  four  billion  dollars.  Benefit 
payments  were  about  44  percent  of  contributions  to  private  plans  and 
50  percent  of  contributions  to  state  and  local  government  plans.22 

Life  Insurance 

In  disability  income  benefits,  the  social  security  floor  of  protection 
is  almost  to  the  ceiling  of  moral  hazard,  100  percent  of  take-home  pay. 
In  old-age  benefits,  as  the  floor  of  protection  is  raised  by  the  Congress, 
the  Internal  Revenue  Service  lowers  the  ceiling  of  maximum  integration 
differentials.  In  each  case  private  industry  is  squeezed  out  wholly  or 

81  Social  Security  Bulletin,  June,  1969,  p.  30. 
M  Tally  of  Life  Insurance  Statistics,  op.dt.  . 
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in  part.  In  death  benefits  no  such  ceiling  exists  short  of  the  human  life 
value.  Even  if  potential  death  benefits  exceed  the  life  value  (as  retire- 
ment approaches,  and  thereafter)  moral  hazard  is  relatively  slight 
because  of  the  legal  and  moral  constraints  against  murder  and  suicide. 

TABLE  6 

FACE  VALUE  EQUIVALENT  OF  SURVIVORS'  BENEFITS 

1965  1910 
(1961  Act)        (1967  Act) 


1.  Current  Monthly  Wage    $    700.00  $  700.00 

2.  Average  Monthly  Wage    400.00  650.00 

3.  Primary  Insurance  Amount  (P.I A.)    127.00  218.00 

4.  Survivor's  Benefit,  Wife  with  One  Child  (150%  of 

P.IA.)    190.50  327.00 

5.  Survivors'  Benefit,  Widow  and  Two  Children 

(M.FJ3.)    254.10  434.40 

6.  Additional  Survivors'  Benefit  for  Second  Child 

(5.-4.)    63.60  107.40 

7.  Widow's  Benefit  at  Age  62  (S2lA%  of  P.IA.)  . . .  104.80  179.90 

8.  Monthly  Life  Income  per  $1,000  Insurance,  Fe- 
male, age  62*   5.34  5.34 

9.  Value  at  age  62  of  Widow's  Benefit  (7-r-8)    19,625.47  33,689.14 

10.  Probability  of  Widow  Surviving  to  62s4    0.873  0.873 

11.  Present  Value  of  $1.00  37  Years  Hence  (31/2%)  .2800  .2800 

12.  Present  Value  at  Age  25  of  Widow's  Benefit  at 

Age  62  (9.X10.XH.)    4,799.21  8,238.34 

13.  Monthly  Income  per  $1,000  Insurance,  17  Years 

Fixed  Period23   6.17  6.17 

14.  Value  of  Survivors'  Benefit  for  Wife  and  Younger 

Child  (4.-M3.)25    30,875.20  52,998.38 

15.  Monthly  Income  per  $1,000  Insurance,  15  years 

Fixed  Period23    6.81  6.81 

16.  Value  of  Survivor's  Benefit  for  Older  Child 

(6.-M5.)25    9,339.21  15,770.93 

17.  Lump  Sum  Benefit  26    255.00  255.00 

18.  Total  Value  of  Survivors'  Benefits  (12.+ 14.+ 16. 

+17.)    45,268.62  77,262.65 


23  Settlement  option  values  are  those  of  State  Mutual  Life  Assurance  Company  of  America, 
the  first  company  offering  a  straight  life  income  option  which  the  author  found  in  Flitcraft  Settle- 
ment Options  1967.    Interest  rate  is  2%%. 

24  Vital  Statistics  of  the  United  States,  1967,  Vol.  II,  Section  5,  pp.  5-9.  Life  Table  values 
are  for  white  females.   The  probability  of  survival  for  non-white  females  0.735. 

25  No  adjustment  in  these  two  figures  was  deemed  necessary  for  the  probability  of  death, 
marriage  or  remarriage  of  a  beneficiary. 

28  This  maximum  was  introduced  in  the  1954  act  and  never  has  been  changed. 
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Thus  no  ready  measure  of  the  impact  of  Social  Security  Act  changes 
on  the  market  for  life  insurance  is  available.  One  approach  would  be  to 
consider  a  typical  prospect,  age  27  with  a  25-year-old  wife,  two  children 
age  3  and  1  and  an  income  of  $700  per  month,  and  determine  the  face 
amount  equivalent  of  the  increase  in  Survivor's  benefits  between  1965 
and  1968.  Whether  in  fact  his  perceived  need  for  life  insurance  would 
reduce  is,  of  course,  debatable.  On  the  one  hand,  the  traditional  pro- 
gramming approach  to  life  insurance  sales  would  reduce  his  life  insurance 
need  (for  income)  dollar  for  dollar.  On  the  other  hand,  many  people, 
including  this  writer,  would  view  the  added  survivors  benefits  as  further 
protection  against  an  under-insured  contingency  and  continue  to  wish 
they  could  afford  more  life  insurance  after  paying  increased  income  and 
social  security  taxes. 

Table  6  shows  the  computation  of  the  face  amount  equivalent  of 
O.A.S.D.I.  survivor  benefits  under  the  Social  Security  Act  in  1965  and 
1970. 

Thus,  a  typical  young  prospect  with  two  children  would  have 
survivors'  benefits  equivalent  to  22  thousand  dollars  more  under  the  1967 
Act  than  under  the  Act  before  1965,  an  increase  of  70.5  percent.  This  is 
less  than  the  72  percent  increase  in  maximum  P.I. A.  but  approximately 
equal  to  the  71.0  percent  increase  in  maximum  M.F.B.  To  the  extent 
people  are  aware  of  the  magnitude  of  O.A.S.D.I.  increases,  the  market 
for  private  life  insurance  will  be  impaired. 

What  Next ...? 

As  was  shown  above,  recent  changes  in  the  O.A.S.D.I.  program 
have  made  substantial  inroads  into  the  area  of  private  voluntary  insurance. 
This  has  been  little  noticed  nor  often  remarked  upon.  The  insurance 
industry  made  little  effort  to  oppose  these  changes.  The  only  opposition 
to  the  benefit  increases  of  the  1967  Amendments  from  the  industry  was 
expressed  to  the  Senate  Finance  Committee  by  George  W.  Young, 
accompanied  by  John  Miller,  on  behalf  of  the  American  Life  Convention, 
The  Life  Insurance  Association  of  America  and  the  Life  Insurers  Con- 
ference. Their  testimony,  together  with  a  prepared  statement  and  sup- 
porting exhibits,  occupies  sixteen  pages  out  of  the  2,387  pages  in  three 
volumes  of  Finance  Committee  Hearings.27  The  National  Association  of 
Life  Underwriters28  and  the  International  Association  of  Health  Under- 
writers29 acquiesced  in  the  House-passed  bill  but  opposed  the  Administra- 

27  Op.  ext.,  note  10,  pp.  1244-59. 

28  Ibid.,  pp.  1907-12.  The  N.A.L.U.  had  called  for  the  benefit  increase  to  be  limited  to  7  or 
7J/i  percent  in  the  House  Ways  and  Means  Committee  hearings. 

29  Ibid.,  pp.  1628-32. 
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tion  proposals  for  even  higher  benefits.  The  Health  Insurance  Association 
of  America  (in  a  written  memo),30  The  Blue  Cross  Association31  and  the 
National  Association  of  Blue  Shield  Plans32  offered  recommendations 
dealing  mainly  with  the  administration  of  Medicare  and  Medicaid.  The 
American  Mutual  Insurance  Alliance,  the  American  Insurance  Association 
and  the  National  Association  of  Independent  Insurers,  appearing  together 
for  once,  requested  measures  to  eliminate  the  duplication  of  benefits 
between  Medicaid,  Medicare  and  Disability  Insurance  programs  on  the 
one  hand  and  workmens'  compensation  and  liability  insurance  on  the 
other.33  By  contrast,  the  United  Auto  Workers34  got  52  pages,  the  A.D.C 
Association  of  Lane  County,  Oregon35  got  five  and  Senator  Edward 
Kennedy  got  15.36  It  is  nice  for  the  insurance  industry  to  speak  with  one 
voice,  but  it  might  be  better  heard  if  it  spoke  with  many  other  voices 
as  well.  The  N.A.L.U.  and  I.A.H.U.  and  the  officers  of  companies 
should  be  able  to  carry  their  message  to  every  legislator  at  home  in  his 
own  constituency.  Until  they  can  do  so,  they  must  expect  further 
expansion  of  government  programs  to  meet  risks  of  death,  disability  and 
old-age.  In  the  Property-liability  area,  federal  riot37  and  flood38  re- 
insurance programs  already  are  in  effect  and  Congress  presently  is 
considering  a  Federal  Motor  Vehicle  Guaranty  Fund.39  It  is  to  be  hoped 
that  the  property-liability  insurance  industry  will  heed  the  experience  in 
the  life-health  field  and  not  only  serve  the  public  well  but  make  that 
service  well  known  to  the  people  and  to  Congress. 

Meanwhile,  back  in  the  Department  of  Health,  Education  and 
Welfare,  the  "World's  Largest  Insurer"  plans  further  expansion  of  Social 
Security  at  the  expense  of  private  enterprise.  In  the  next-to-last  issue 
of  the  Social  Security  Bulletin  to  bear  his  name  as  Secretary,40  Wilbur  J. 
Cohen  recommended  the  following  changes  in  the  Social  Security 
system:41 

80  Ibid.,  pp.  A141-A146. 

81  Ibid.,  pp.  915-930. 
**Ibid.,  pp.  1562-70. 
*Ibid.,  pp.  1570-76. 

84  To  be  precise,  the  International  Union  United  Automobile,  Aerospace  and  Agricultural 
Implement  Workers  of  America — ibid.,  pp.  1637-89. 
"Ibid.,  pp.  1793-7. 
88  Ibid.,  pp.  900-915. 

87  Denenberg,  Herbert  S.  and  Teberg,  Richard  L.,  "Meeting  the  Insurance  Crisis  of  Our 
Cities:  The  Theory  and  Reality  of  Legislative  Reform."  The  Annals,  Vol.  72,  p.  121  (June,  1969). 

88  An  article  for  The  Annals  is  now  in  process. 

89  Strain,  Robert  W.,  "An  Analysis  of  the  Proposed  Federal  Motor  Vehicle  Insurance  Guaranty 
Corporation,"  The  Annals,  Vol.  22,  p.  139  (June,  1969). 

40  In  the  February  issue,  the  name  of  the  Secretary  was  changed  to  Robert  H.  Finch  and  Mr. 
Finch's  appointment  was  reported  in  an  eight-line  item  in  the  March  issue.  Through  the  August 
issue,  nothing  else  has  changed. 

41  Cohen,  Wilbur  J.,  "A  Ten-Point  Program  to  Abolish  Poverty,"  Social  Security  Bulletin, 
December,  1968,  p.  3. 
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1.  A  15%  benefit  increase  with  a  $70  minimum  (later  to  be  raised  to 
$100)  for  a  single  retired  worker  and  $105  for  a  couple  and  a  benefit  to 
uninsured  workers  age  72  and  over  of  $55. 

2.  Basing  benefits  on  a  worker's  highest  consecutive  5  or  10  years 
of  earnings,  rather  than  a  lifetime  average. 

3.  Increasing  the  earnings  base  to  $10,000  in  1970  and  $15,000  in 
1972  with  automatic  increases  thereafter. 

4.  Payment  of  disability  income  benefits  commencing  with  the 
fourth  month  of  disability  (i.e.  a  three-month  waiting  period)  without 
regard  to  prospective  duration  of  disability. 

5.  A  liberalized  definition  of  disability  for  workers  over  age  55 
(inability  to  "perform  work  similar  to  what  he  has  done  in  the  past.") 

6.  Liberalization  of  the  earnings  test. 

7.  Coverage  of  prescription  drugs  under  Medicare. 

8.  Coverage  by  Medicare  of  disabled  O.A.S.D.I.  beneficiaries. 

9.  Financing  both  parts  of  Medicare  by  employee-employer  payroll 
taxes  with  a  matching  contribution  from  federal  general  revenues. 

In  late  December,  1968  and  early  January,  1969,  H.E.W.  sent  a 
series  of  reports  to  the  Congress  or  the  President.  These  were  called 
for  by  law  or  requested  by  Congress  and  recommend  the  following 
changes,42  among  others: 

1.  Medicare  Coverage  of  disabled  O.A.S.D.I.  beneficiaries  financed 
half  from  payroll  taxes  (0.4  percent  employer-employee  or  0.2  percent 
each)  and  half  from  general  revenue. 

2.  A  mild  liberalization  of  the  retirement  test. 

3.  Coverage  of  prescription  drugs  under  Medicare  on  a  limited  basis. 

4.  Coverage  of  Federal  employees  by  Medicare,  making  Federal 
Employees  Health  Benefits  a  complementary  or  excess  coverage  at  age  65. 

The  Johnson  Administration  budget  called  for  a  10  percent  increase 
in  social  security  benefits.  This  was  reduced  to  7  percent  by  the  Nixon 
Administration.  Neither  the  House  Ways  and  Means  Committee  nor 
the  Senate  Finance  Committee  had  taken  any  action  or  scheduled  hearings 
on  social  security  by  mid- 1969.  The  Nixon  Administration  has  not  yet 
penetrated  the  Social  Security  Administration  nor  charged  an  Assistant 
Secretary  with  this  responsibility.  The  same  people  in  the  Social  Security 
Administration  are  holding  the  same  jobs,  doing  the  same  kinds  of  things 


«  "Reports  to  Congress  on  OASDI  Studies,"  Social  Security  Bulletin,  March,  1969,  p.  10. 
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and  espousing  the  same  "expansionist"  philosophy  as  they  were  in  the 
preceding  administration.  Some  have  been  there  since  the  Roosevelt 
Administration. 

Myers  has  characterized  two  viewpoints  or  philosophies  as  to  the 
proper  role  of  government  security  programs  as  expansionist  and 
moderate.43  The  moderates  see  government  programs  as  appropriate  to 
provide  no  more  than  half  of  economic  security  needs,  leaving  the  other 
half  to  private  pensions,  insurance  and  savings.  The  expansionists  feel 
that  government  programs  should  do  the  whole  job  for  90  percent  of  the 
population  and  tend  to  ignore  or  belittle  the  contributions  of  private 
enterprise. 

Even  aside  from  Parkinson's  Law  it  is  natural  for  those  operating 
a  government  program  to  feel  that  it  is  good  and  want  to  expand  it. 
Thus,  the  few  moderates  in  the  Social  Security  Administration  are  out- 
numbered by  the  expansionists  whose  philosophy  dominates.  Whether 
the  new  president  and  the  new  secretary  can  change  this  in  3K  years, 
or  even  in  7Y2  years,  remains  to  be  seen. 

Conclusion 

Continued  expansion  of  social  security  has  largely  taken  over  the 
areas  of  medical  expense  benefits  for  the  aged  and  disability  income  for 
the  long-term  disabled.  Future  expansion  threatens  to  invade  further 
the  market  for  private  pensions  and  life  insurance.  The  private  insurance 
industry  has  been  unable  to  contain  this  expansion  and  has  not  tried  very 
hard  or  very  effectively  to  do  so.  The  expansionist  philosophy  con- 
tinues to  dominate  the  Social  Security  Administration,  and  President 
Nixon  and  Secretary  Finch  are  not  doing  anything  about  it. 

It  is  time  for  the  private  insurance  and  pension  industry  to  mobilize 
its  forces  on  behalf  of  the  moderate  viewpoint  and  the  85  million  people 
paying  social  security  taxes.  If  the  expansionists  prevail,  private  life 
and  health  insurance  and  pensions  will  become  a  luxury  for  the  wealthy. 
It  is  time  for  the  property-liability  industry  to  put  its  house  in  order  and 
mobilize  its  forces,  lest,  in  another  decade  or  two,  it  will  see  half  its  job 
being  done  by  government.  It  is  time  for  all  thinking  Americans  to  hold 
the  social  security  system  to  about  its  present  relative  size.  If  the  ex- 
pansionist philosophy,  that  government  can  do  it  better,  prevails  in  other 
areas  of  the  economy,  by  the  turn  of  the  century  there  won't  be  any 
wealthy.  The  war  on  poverty  will  have  been  lost  on  the  principle  that 
"if  you  can't  lick  them,  join  them!" 


43  Myers,  Robert  J.,  "Government  and  Pensions,"  to  be  published  by  American  Enterprise 
Institute. 
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Dr.  Dickerson.  Thank  you. 

In  this  paper  I  show  that  among  other  things : 

1.  There  is  almost  no  room  for  private  medium-term  and  long-term 
disability  income  insurance  for  workers  earning  $7,800  per  year  or  less. 
The  disability  income  benefits  of  social  security  are  too  close  to  take- 
home  pay.  So  there  is  no  room  to  write  a  private  policy. 

2.  The  Treasury  Department  rules  for  integrating  private  pension 
benefits  with  OASDI  have  forced  cutbacks  in  pension  contributions 
and  benefits.  Social  security  is  essentially  an  inflationary  program. 
Private  pension  plans  are  deflationary  since  they  contribute  to  private 
capital  formation.  Every  time  the  earnings  base  is  increased,  additional 
adjustments  have  to  be  made  in  the  private  pension  plan. 

3.  From  1965,  under  the  1961  act,  to  1970,  under  the  1967  act,  the 
life  insurance  face-amount  equivalent  value  of  survivors  benefits  under 
OASDI  increased  70  percent.  For  a  worker  with  maximum  earnings, 
the  increase  was  from  $45,000  to  $77,000. 

In  many  ways,  the  private  plans  provide  benefits  superior  to  those 
of  social  security.  For  example,  one  can  pay  social  security  taxes  all 
his  life,  die  at  age  64  with  no  eligible  dependent,  and  receive  a  death 
benefit  of  no  more  than  $255.  Private  disability  income  insurance  pro- 
vides a  wide  choice  of  waiting  period,  disability  definition,  and  benefit 
duration.  Private  life  insurance  and  pension  benefits  are  paid  without 
regard  to  earnings.  We  should  keep  a  significant  role  for  them  in  our 
social  security  system. 

I  am  particularly  concerned  with  the  increased  earnings-and-con- 
tribution  base.  Every  time  this  is  increased,  maximum  benefits  increase 
and  the  area  for  private  insurance  is  diminished.  I  favor  the  admin- 
istration's proposal  tying  the  earnings  base  to  average  covered  earn- 
ings, but  I  submit  that  $7,800  was  too  high  for  1968  and  $9,000  will  be 
too  high  for  1972.  I  would  recommend  that  the  earnings  base  be  kept 
at  $7,800  and  the  automatic  adjustment  commence  in  1974. 

If  we  compare  the  earnings  base  with  the  median  four-quarter  earn- 
ings for  the  worker  in  covered  employment,  we  see  that  the  current 
earnings  base,  $7,800,  was  123  percent  of  the  median  earnings  of  four- 
quarter  wage  and  salary  workers  in  covered  employment  in  1967.  This 
compares  with  112  percent  in  1950;  97  percent  in  1952;  106  percent  in 
1954;  108  percent  in  1958 ;  97  percent  in  1961 ;  and  115  percent  in  1965. 
I  submit  that  100  percent  would  be  an  appropriate  relationship,  pro- 
viding maximum  OASDI  benefits  for  workers  with  median  earnings. 

I  recommend  that  benefit  liberalizations  be  limited  to  those  which 
can  be  financed  from  the  presently  visible  actuarial  experience  gains 
and  that  the  earnings  base  not  be  increased  until  the  automatic  feature 
comes  into  play  in  1974  or  later. 

Again,  I  plead  with  you  to  leave  some  room  for  private  enterprise. 
Time  constraints  preclude  comment  on  other  aspects  of  the  bill. 

May  I  request  permission  to  extend  my  remarks  in  writing  for  the 
record  ? 

Mr.  Burke.  Yes,  sir.  Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Are  there  any  questions? 

Thank  you  very  much. 

Dr.  Dickerson.  Thank  you. 

(The  extension  of  remarks  follows:) 
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Extended  Statement  of  Dr.  O.  D.  Dickerson,  Professor  of  Risk  and  Insur- 
ance, the  Florida  State  University,  Tallahassee.  Fla. 

Because  of  time  limitations,  my  original  testimony  before  the  Committee, 
October  24,  1969,  was  limited  to  the  President's  Proposals  for  Social  Security 
Amendments  or  1969  and  specifically  to  the  proposed  increase  in  the  contribution 
and  benefit  base.  In  this  extended  statement,  I  would  like  to  comment  further 
on  this  and  also  on  other  items  of  the  President's  Proposals. 

contribution  and  earnings  base 

In  my  article,  "The  1967  Social  Security  Amendments  and  Private  Insurance" 
which  is  included  in  the  record  of  these  Hearings.  I  demonstrate  that  the  level  of 
the  earnings  and  contributions  base  represents  the  effective  dividing  line  between 
Social  Security,  on  the  one  hand,  and  private  insurance  and  pensions  on  the  other. 
For  all  practical  purposes,  people  whose  earnings  are  equal  to  or  less  than  the 
contribution  and  earnings  base  have  most  of  their  security  needs  met  by  Social 
Security.  Group  insurance  and  private  pension  plans  supplement  this  protection 
for  most  workers,  but  must  be  integrated  with  Social  Security  benefits.  If  this 
is  not  done  with  disability  benefits,  over  insurance  and  moral  hazard  will  result. 
In  regard  to  old  age  pensions,  the  integration  must  conform  to  the  complicated 
and  needlessly  resrictive  regulations  of  the  Treasury  Department.  Private  indi- 
vidual insurance,  characterized  by  freedom  of  choice  and  equity  among  individual 
insureds,  finds  its  only  remaining  role  in  the  provision  of  additional  benefits  to 
those  earning  substantially  more  than  the  contribution  and  earnings  base.  Thus, 
every  increase  in  this  base  decreases  the  role  of  private  insurance  and  decreases 
the  freedom  of  choice  of  Americans  in  their  spending  of  their  security  dollars. 

I  support  the  President's  Proposal  for  an  automatic  adjustment  in  the  contribu- 
tion and  earnings  base  in  accordance  with  future  changes  in  earnings  levels,  but 
oppose  the  increase  to  $9,000  per  year  in  1972. 

Specifically.  I  recommend  that  the  contribution  and  earnings  base  be  main- 
tained at  S7.800  per  year  through  1974  and  the  automatic  increases,  as  provided 
in  the  President's  Proposals,  commence  in  1975.  with  the  new  base  equal  to  the 
product  of  the  ratio  of  average  earnings  in  the  most  recent  year  to  average  earn- 
ings in  1973.  times  S7.S00. 

The  Administration  Bill  uses  the  term  "average  taxable  wages"  but  does  not 
appear  to  define  it.  I  recommend  that  the  automatic  increases  be  computed  using 
the  series  "Median  Annual  Earnings.  4-quarter  wage  and  salary  workers.  Men" 
which  appears  in  the  next-to-the-last  column  of  Table  35  in  the  Social  Security 
Bulletin  Annual  Statistical  Supplement.  1967  (p.  41).  This  series  reflects  total 
earnings,  not  taxable  earnings,  and  thus  is  not  affected  by  changes  in  the  con- 
tribution and  earnings  base.  I  believe  that  the  contribution  and  earnings  base 
should  approximately  equal  this  figure.  Basing  the  contribution  and  earnings 
base  on  the  median  earnings  of  males  who  worked  in  all  four  quarters  of  the  year 
will  establish  a  level  that  will  include  half  of  all  such  male  four-quarter  workers, 
most  female  workers  and  almost  all  part-time  workers.  The  following  table  shows 
the  relationship  between  this  series  for  1960  to  1967  and  the  contribution  and 
earnings  base  with  my  projections  to  1975. 

.  TABLE  1.— MEDIAN  EARNINGS  COMPARED  TO  EARNINGS  BASEi 


Earnings  base 

Percent  as  percent 

Median  increase  Earnings  of  median 

Year  earnings  in  year  base  earnings 


Actual: 


1960   

   $4,837 

3.4 

$4.  800 

99.2 

1961   

  4,950 

2.3 

4.800 

97.2 

1962.   

  5,139 

3.8 

4,800 

93.4 

1963  

.    5.298 

3.1 

4.800 

90.6 

1964   

  5.530 

4.4 

4.800 

86.8 

1965....   

  5,740 

3.8 

4.800 

83.6 

1966    

  6.090 

6.1 

6.  600 

108.4 

1967    

  6,340 

4.1 

6,600 

104.1 

Projected: 

118.4 

1968  

  6, 587 

3.9 

7,800 

1969  

  6,844 

3.9 

7.800 

114.0 

1970  

   7.111 

3.9 

7.800 

109.7 

1971  

  7.388 

3.9 

7.800 

105.6 

1972   

  7,676 

3.9 

7,800 

10L6 

1973  

  7,975 

3.9 

7,800 

97.8 

1974    

  8. 286 

3.9 

7,800 

94.1 

1975  

  8, 609 

3.9 

8,400 

97.6 

i  Four  quarter  wage  and  salary  workers,  men. 
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Under  niy  proposals,  this  would  trigger  an  increase  in  the  contribution  and 
earnings  base  to  §8,400  in  1975.  The  calculation  is  as  follows. 

Median  Earnings,  1974      .■  ., 

-^7 — z:  .        ia-Q  X  S7.S00 

Median  Earnings,  19  <  3      1  ' 

:S8.286 
=^r^-x$7,800=$S,104 

Rounded  to  nearest  $600=$8,400 
This  would  equal  97.6  percent  of  the  projected  median  earnings  of  $8,609  for  1976. 

This  table  dramatizes  the  conclusion  that  the  increases  in  the  contribution  and 
earnings  base  in  the  1965  and  1967  amendments  were  too  great  and  that  the  level 
should  be  maintained  at  $7,800  until  median  earnings  catch  up,  around  1973. 


OTHER  SOCIAL  SECURITY  PROPOSALS 


In  general,  I  would  support  the  rest  of  the  President's  Proposals  for  the  Social 
Security  Amendments  of  1969,  with  minor  adjustments.  A  benefit  increase  of  not 
more  than  10  percent  seems  to  be  justified.  However,  I  would  recommend  defering 
the  effective  date  to  benefits  for  January,  1971.  I  support  the  proposal  for  auto- 
matic future  increases  based  on  the  Consumer  Price  Index  subject  to  the  caveat 
that  this  will  have  the  effect  of  intensifying  the  tendency  towards  inflation  in 
the  price  level.  Thus,  other  fiscal  and  monetary  restraints  must  be  maintained. 

I  support  the  liberalization  in  the  retirement  test  and  its  future  automatic 
adjustment.  This  is  a  move  in  the  direction  of  greater  equity  between  those  who 
work  and  those  who  retire.  Similarly,  I  support  the  age  62  computation  point  for 
men  as  a  move  towards  equity  between  the  sexes. 

I  support  the  proposal  for  entitlement  to  child's  disability  benefits  for  persons 
disabled  between  age  18  and  22.  This  helps  to  close  a  gap  in  coverage. 

I  support  the  increased  allocation  of  contributions  to  the  disability  trust  fund 
and  the  increased  Hospital  Insurance  tax  as  necessary  adjustments. 

I  neither  support  nor  oppose  the  proposals  for  non-contributary  wage  credits 
for  miiltary  service  between  1956  and  1968. 

I  support  the  provision  of  benefits  for  dependent  parents  of  retired  or  disabled 
workers  provided  such  benefits  would  not  reduce  the  benefits  of  the  worker,  his 
wife  and  his  children. 

I  oppose  the  proposed  increase  in  widows  and  widowers  benefits  for  those  who 
came  on  the  rolls  after  age  62.  This  would  increase  benefits  for  many  present 
beneficiaries,  who  also  would  receive  the  10  percent  benefit  increase  of  the  Bill. 
Elimination  of  this  item  from  the  proposals  would  offset  the  revenue  loss  of 
0.23  percent  of  taxable  payroll  resulting  from  holding  the  contribution  and  earn- 
ing base  at  $7,800. 

In  summary,  I  support  the  Administration  Proposals  with  the  exception  of 
the  effective  date  of  benefit  increase,  the  increase  in  contribution  and  earnings 
base  to  §9,000  and  the  increased  benefits  for  widows  over  age  62.  This  would 
be  a  rational  moderate  Amendment  which  would  move  the  O.A.S.D.I.  system 
towards  greater  equity.  I  urge  the  Committee  not  to  be  swayed  by  those  who 
advocate  further  expansion  and  liberalization  of  the  system  beyond  the  level 
of  the  President's  Proposals. 

WELFARE  REFORM 

I  do  not  believe  that  the  working  taxpayers  are  as  yet  ready  to  provide  benefits 
for  the  "working  poor"  and  cannot  support  the  President's  Proposals  for  the 
Family  Assistance  Plan  at  this  time.  I  believe  that  further  study  and  education 
of  the  public  should  take  place  before  such  a  proposal  is  enacted. 

I  do  support  the  other  proposals  in  Title  II  of  the  Administration  Bill  includ- 
ing combining  the  programs  for  the  aged,  blind  and  disabled  and  for  minimum 
benefits.  I  cannot  comment  on  the  proposed  890  minimum  for  benefits  including 
other  income  not  disregarded.  It  does  exceed  the  present  (June,  1969)  average 
monthly  payment  (a  different  thing)  in  all  but  four  states. 

With  regard  to  Aid  to  Families  with  Dependent  Children,  I  recommend  legisla- 
tion parallel  to  that  for  Aid  to  the  Aged,  Blind  and  Disabled,  with  minimum 
benefits  including  other  income  not  disregarded  perhaps  of  $40.  This  figure  is  less 
than  the  average  payment  per  recipient  (again,  a  different  thing)  in  22  states 
in  June,  1969. 
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The  most  important  thing  that  needs  to  be  done  to  solve  the  AFDC  problem 
is  to  attack  the  cause  of  the  problem.  The  cause  is  that  too  many  children  are 
being  born  in  poor  families  or  non-families.  Congress  should  make  mandatory 
the  furnishing  of  birth  control  (family  planning)  information,  supplies  and  serv- 
ices to  all  females  of  child-bearing  age  in  poor  and  near-poor  households.  This 
should  especially  include  unmarried  female  children  in  AFDC  families.  The  cycle 
of  poverty  should  be  broken  where  it  starts,  with  the  conception  of  an  unwanted 
child.  Title  XIX  funds  should  be  made  available  for  a  massive  attack  on  this 
problem. 

I  appreciate  the  privilege  of  including  this  statement  in  the  record. 
Mr.  Burke.  Our  next  witness  is  Mr.  Brandt. 

STATEMENT  OF  EDTJARD  C.  BRANDT,  WEST  HARTFORD,  CONN. 

Mr.  Brandt.  Mr.  Chairman  and  distinguished  members  of  the 
committee : 

Before  I  mention  my  name,  I  would  like  to  say,  as  an  unknown 
citizen  approaching  Washington  and  representing  maybe  one  of  mil- 
lions, at  the  National  Airport  I  looked  at  the  building  and  I  would 
have  loved  to  have  seen  an  eagle  here.  It  took  some  hours  before  I  ar- 
rived here  and  see  the  four  eagles  in  this  room.  And  I  wish  the  House 
Ways  and  Means  Committee  would  move  one  of  them  down  to  the 
airport  and  put  it  on  the  center  of  that  building. 

My  name  is  Eduard  Brandt.  I  am  from  West  Hartford,  Conn.  For 
28  consecutive  years  and  presently  I  am  an  agent  of  the  Connecticut 
General  of  Bloomfield,  of  the  general  area  of  Hartford,  whom  I  do 
not  represent  here.  I  represent  myself.  I  represent  my  wife,  age  74,  and 
the  hundreds  of  thousands  of  other  sick,  chronically  sick  senior  citizens 
who  cannot  speak  for  themselves. 

For  a  considerable  time  I  have  looked  forward  to  possible  action  to 
aid  these  people,  and  my  thoughts  have  been  put  down  in  this  mes- 
sage, which  I  hope  will  have  your  concern. 

The  subject  matter  which  I  am  about  to  present  relates  to  needed 
amendments  to  HEW  in  this  91st  Session  of  Congress,  providing  in 
part :  nursing  services,  day-care  centers,  financial  assistance,  and  a  new 
concept  of  housing  for  families  of  senior  citizens  where  a  mother, 
father  or  spouse  suffers  from  prolonged  chronic  disease,  and,  in  the 
respect  of  my  proposals,  and  receiving  under  the  practical  application 
of  the  law,  ZERO  benefits. 

I.  DEFINITIONS 

1.  Chronic  sickness. — A  malady  or  disease  which  has  afflicted  a 
senior  citizen  for  a  consecutive  prior  period  of  6  months,  with  total 
disability,  requiring  custodial  and/or  nursing  care. 

2.  Eligibility. — All  diseased  and  totally  disabled  American  citizens 
over  age  65  suffering  from  chronic  sickness,  including  those  not  cov- 
ered but  a  spouse  or  parent  of  a  covered  person,  under  HEW. 

3.  Nurse. — Any  individual  performing  required  nursing  care  of  a 
senior  citizen  as  attested  to  by  a  phy^sican. 

4.  Family  housing. — New  apartment  units  restricted  to  families  car- 
ing for  a  senior  citizen  suffering  chronic  disease  and/or  requiring  nurs- 
ing care,  excluding  mental  and  contagious  ailments. 

5.  New  major  medical  insurance  program. — To  be  superimposed 
coverage  on  80  percent  coinsurance  basis  commencing  at  age  65. 
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[I.  RECOMMENDATIONS 

1.  Nursing  care. — That  nursing  care  for  the  elderly  be  defined  as 
care,  including  registered  nurse,  visiting  nurse,  "custodial  care,"  nurse's 
aide,  et  cetera,  for  a  sick  person,  performed  by  any  person  other  than 
a  spouse,  authorized  and  attested  to  by  the  sick  person's  physician  or 
Christian  Science  practitioner,  in  any  location  of  residence  where  the 
patient  is  cared  for,  and  be  reimbursed  under  provisions  of  medicare. 

2.  Nursing  Corps. — Utilizing  the  services  of  thousands  of  men  and 
women,  an  entirely  new  federally-sponsored  national  nursing  organi- 
zation be  created  and  named  National  Health  Nursing  Corps,  to  be  a 
division  of  HEW,  who  can  be  employed  for  custodial  care  for  senior 
citizens  chronically  sick,  in  their  homes  or  any  other  place. 

3.  Monthly  payments. — Monthly  income  benefits  payable  under 
social  security  to  senior  citizens  with  chronic  sickness  to  commence 
after  6  months  of  continuous  disability  and  be  payable  as  long  as  the 
insured  is  disabled,  even  for  life.  The  first  6  months  of  withholding 
shall  be  paid  in  one  payment,  including  the  seventh  monthly  payment. 

The  amount  of  social  security  payment  shall  be  the  actuarial  equiva- 
lent of  early  retirement  for  one  person.  No  monthly  payment  shall  be 
withheld  because  the  working  spouse  of  the  diseased  invalid  has 
earned  monthly  or  annual  income  in  excess  of  the  disqualified  amount 
for  himself  prior  to  age  72.  No  payment  shall  be  withheld  because  the 
diseased  spouse  has  no  benefit  credits  for  self  under  social  security. 

All  medical  costs  for  a  given  month  shall  be  deducted  as  an  income 
test  for  meeting  social  security  benefits  of  the  nondisabled  spouse. 

4.  Major  medical  or  catastrophic  insurance  coverage. — The  adoption 
of  supplementary  senior  citizen  coinsurance  program  to  pay  80  percent 
of  all  medical  expenses  not  covered  under  any  other  provision  of  the 
HEW  act  or  amendments.  These  major  medical  expenses  to  include 
hospital,  convalescent  home,  doctor,  dental,  eye,  nursing  and  custodial 
care  and  prescribed  supplies  as  defined  in  these  amendments,  wherever 
performed. 

5.  Family  housing  for  chronically  sick. —  (a)  Pilot  program:  A 
separate  department  of  housing  to  create  home  facilities  to  provide 
day-care,  custodial,  medical,  dental,  and  emergency  hospitalization 
requirements  for  a  diseased  spouse,  parent  or  grandparent  living  with 
the  family.  These  provisions  to  enable  the  supporting  spouse  or  family 
member  to  be  free  to  engage  in  outside  employment.  Apartments  to  be 
rented  at  an  appropriate  rental.  There  be  an  immediate  appropriation 
of  $10  million  to  finance  research  of  special  design  requirements  and 
fireproof  construction — an  entirely  new  concept — of  a  high-rise  pilot 
home  project  to  embody  the  projected  care  and  recreational  facilities 
indoors  and  outdoors.  Applications  by  eligible  tenants  to  be  processed 
through  nearest  HEW  office. 

(b)  Additional  housing:  To  be  constructed  under  the  authority  of 
this  act  as  needed  in  each  State  and  in  conjunction  with  State  govern- 
ments. That  the  cost  of  each  unti  be  finnaced  by  such  Federal  guaran- 
tees as  may  be  required  under  the  authority  of  this  amendment, 
including  issuance  of  bonds  secured  and  unsecured. 

(c)  HEW  Real  Estate  Department:  This  Department  be  estab- 
lished immediately  with  authority  to  approve  layout,  acquire  sites 
and  building  designs  for  suitable  apartments  and  facilities  to  fulfill 
the  objectives  of  these  amendments,  management  and  rental. 
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Kew  amendments  will : 

1.  Provide  social  security  monthly  income  payments  to  a  diseased 
spouse  irrespective  of  any  individual  coverage  credits  or  the  amount 
of  monthly  earnings  of  the  other  spouse  prior  to  age  72. 

2.  Provide  nursing  care  under  the  creation  and  sponsorship  of  an 
entirely  new  national  nursing  organization. 

3.  Construct  housing  with  "day-care"  centers,  emergency  hospital 
service,  recreation,  shops,  indoor  and  outdoor  enjoyment  through  an 
entirely  new  plan  of  housing  restricted  to  families  of  senior  citizens 
with  a  spouse  or  parent  or  grandparent  chronically  diseased  and  re- 
quiring custodial  care,  in  order  that  the  supporting  spouse  can  engage 
in  gainful  occupation. 

i.  Provide  directives  for  housing,  research,  selection — the  vehicle 
for  financing  a  site  and  construction  cost  and  rental  term  of 
apartments. 

5.  Provide  a  new  insurance  program  embodying  catastrophic  cov- 
erage similar  to  that  in  most  businesses  on  a  coinsurance  basis. 

In  brief,  herein  lies  the  immeasurable  opportunity  for  Congress  to 
adopt  an  entirely  new  concept  of  a  cooperative  living  venture  on  a 
cooperative  payment  basis  for  the  senior  citizens  supporting  a  diseased 
spouse,  parent,  or  grandparent,  and  to  relieve  unbearable  burdens  of 
elderly  families — the  million  now  excluded  from  Federal,  State,  city, 
or  any  outside  aid. 

I  would  like  to  add  that  these  unhappy  diseased  folks  should  receive 
a  priority  of  your  concern. 

I  will  present  the  summary  if  you  would  like  to  have  me  do  that, 
Mr.  Chairman. 

Mr.  Burke.  Would  you  like  to  have  the  summary  included  in  the 
record  ? 
Mr.  Brandt.  Yes,  indeed. 

Mr.  Burke.  Without  objection,  it  will  be  included. 
(The  summary  referred  to  follows:) 

Summary 

benefits  for  chronic  sick  and  aid  to  their  supporting  spouses 

I 

A.  Custodial  Care 
Present  law  Proposed^  amendments 

Payments  allowed  only  for  registered  Definition  nurse  broadened  and  made 
nurse  through  V.N.A.  No  care  Saturday-  practical.  Expands  available  nursing 
Sunday.  Only  9  :30  to  5.  At  most,  2  un-  service  24  hours  365  days.  Releases  R.N. 
scheduled  calls  weekly.  Impractical,  for  bandaging  wounds,  post  surgical 
Unuseable.  care.  Reduces  cost  substantially. 

B.  HEW  NATIONAL  NURSING  CORPS 

Non-existent.  Creation  of  "National  Health  Nursing 

Corps."  Anyone  of  nursing  capabilities 
meeting  certain  standards.  Benefits: 

(a)  duties  of  custodial  nature; 

( b )  quality  for  wages  ; 

(c)  service  to  mankind; 

(d)  National  standard ; 

( e )  civic  recognition  ; 
(/)  special  uniform ; 
(g)  benefit  program ; 

(70  replaces    high    cost  registered 
nurse. 
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ii 

Financial  Aid 
A.  Income 

Restricted  or  zero  monthly  payments.  Diseased  spouse  to  receive  monthly 
Limitation  prior  age  72.  check    irrespective    of    no  coverage 

through  covered  working  spouse's 
earned  benefit  after  age  65 — regardless 
of  spouse?s  income  prior  to  age  72. 

B.  Catastrophic  Insured  Benefits 

No  covereage  for  prolonged  catastro-  Through  new  major  medical  insur- 
phic  disease.  ance  program  similar  in  design  to  pri- 

vate insurance  companies'  policies  under 
age  65,  to  commence  at  age  65.  Annual 
$100  deductible  all  cause — all  medical 
bills.  No  limit  of  payments.  80%  coin- 
surance clause. 

m 

Day  Care  Centers 

None.  (a)  Multiplies  available  nursing  serv- 

ice, releasing  individual  nurse's 
services. 

(b)  24-hour  availability  with  ample  but 
greatly  reducing  nursing  require- 
ments. 

(c)  Reduced  expense  of  separate  nurs- 
ing care. 

Supporting  spouse  unable  to  leave  (d)  Freedom  of  time  for  spouse  to 
sick  unattended.  work. 

rv 

New  Family  Apartment 

None  in  United  States  New  creative  design  to  accommodate 

on  a  rental  basis  family  unit  caring  for 
diseased  spouse  or  parent,  including  all 
living  medical — shopping — recreational 
facilities  and  day  care  center  under 
HEW  sponsorship. 

Mr.  Burke.  Are  there  any  questions  ? 

I  wish  to  thank  you,  Mr.  Brandt,  for  your  contribution  here  this 
morning.  I  assure  you  that  the  committee  and  the  staff  will  stud}7  your 
recommendations  very  carefully. 

Mr.  Brandt.  I  appreciate  that,  Mr.  Chairman. 

I  would  like  to  add  that  I  have  researched  this  problem  in  the  west 
and  in  New  York.  There  are  Congressmen  who  have  been  advised  of 
my  work. 

One  of  the  distinguished  journalists,  a  Mr.  Eeston.  a  vice  president  of 
the  New  York  Times,  has  written  me  a  personal  letter,  which  I  wouldn't 
mind  putting  in  the  record,  that  he  has  for  many  years  felt  that  young 
men  and  women  would  enter  into  this  service. 

Mr.  Burke.  If  you  care  to  enter  the  letter,  we  will  be  happy  to  have 
it.  If  you  don't  have  it  with  you,  you  may  supply  it. 

Mr.  Brandt.  Yes,  I  have,  sir.  It  is  a  great  opportunity  to  have  a  new 
nursing  corps. 

Mr.  Burke.  We  will  be  happy  to  make  it  part  of  the  record. 
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Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  Brandt.  Thank  you,  sir. 

(The  correspondence  referred  to  follows :) 

The  New  York  Times, 

May  S,  1969. 

Mr.  Eduard  C.  Brandt, 
Bloomfield,  Conn. 

Dear  Mr.  Brandt  :  I've  always  thought  that  the  young  women  of  this  country 
would  respond  to  some  kind  of  system  of  local  service.  But  I've  been  told  for 
the  past  twenty  years  that  the  thing  is  too  complicated.  I  still  put  a  higher  esti- 
mate on  the  willingness  of  young  women  to  serve  than  do  most  of  my  colleagues. 
Sincerely, 

James  Reston, 
Executive  Editor. 


April  24,  1969. 

Mr.  James  Reston, 

Editor,  the  New  York  Times, 

New  York  City,  N.Y. 

Dear  Mr.  Reston  :  What  do  you  recommend  to  alleviate  TODAY'S  need  for 
nursing  care  and  the  continuous  pressing  financial  problems  confronting  dis- 
tressed husbands  or  heads  of  families  who  are  taking  the  personal  (NOT  govern- 
ment or  State  or  Town)  care  of  a  totally-disabled  spouse  or  family  member  with 
no  financial  aid  from  their  State  or  their  Government — and,  in  most  cases,  their 
employer  or  family? 

I  inclose  a  copy  of  a  letter  I  wrote  Robert  Ball  of  the  Social  Security  Adminis- 
tration on  January  10th,  which  touches,  in  a  minor  way,  on  the  serious  problem 
of  many  millions  of  American  citizens  while  taxpayers'  money  is  thrown  away  in 
other  directions,  including  the  race  to  the  moon,  for  armament  failures,  and  un- 
expected repayment  of  foreign  grants. 

The  seriousness  of  this  problem  can  readily  be  documented  by  a  member  of 
your  staff  and  reported  to  Congress  through  your  editorials. 

Are  you  interested  in  helping  those  suffering  hundreds  of  thousands  who  cannot 
help  themselves  by  taking  a  stand  on  this  problem? 
Sincerely  yours, 

Eduard  C.  Brandt,  C.L.U. 

Mr.  Burke.  This  concludes  the  hearing  for  today.  The  committee 
will  now  adjourn  and  will  resume  its  public  hearing  on  Monday  next 
at  10  a.m. 

The  committee  stands  adjourned. 

(Whereupon,  at  1 :20  p.m.  the  committee  adjourned,  to  reconvene  at 
10  a.m.  on  Monday,  October  27, 1969.) 


SOCIAL  SECURITY  AND  WELFARE  PROPOSALS 


MONDAY,  OCTOBER  27,  1969 

House  of  Representatives, 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means, 

Washington,  D.O. 
The  committee  met  at  10  a.m.,  pursuant  to  notice,  in  the  committee 
room,  Longworth  House  Office  Building,  Hon.  Wilbur  D.  Mills 
(chairman  of  the  committee)  presiding. 
The  Chairman.  The  committee  will  please  be  in  order. 
Our  first  witnesses  this  morning  are  representing  the  Senior  Citizens 
Golden  Ring  Council,  Mr.  Lichtenstein,  and  Mr.  Flynn. 
Mr.  Flynn,  do  you  want  to  make  the  opening  statement  ? 

STATEMENT  OF  GERALD  M.  FLYNN,  VICE  CHAIRMAN,  SENIOR 
CITIZENS  GOLDREN  RING  COUNCIL;  ACCOMPANIED  BY  ZALMAN 
J.  LICHTENSTEIN,  PROGRAM  DIRECTOR 

Mr.  Flynn.  Yes,  sir. 

Zalman  Lichtenstein  would  like  to  say  a  word. 
The  Chairman.  All  right,  Mr.  Lichtenstein. 

Mr.  Lichtenstein.  It  is  always  a  pleasure  to  come  back  to  this  com- 
mittee. We  have  been  here  for  many  years  and  out  of  this  historic 
room  we  are  always  coming  back  with  something. 

I  will  never  forget  when  in  this  historic  room  we  had  the  luncheon 
with  this  committee  when  the  distinguished  chairman  of  this  commit- 
tee announced  the  bill  introducing  to  Congress  medicare.  This  will  go 
into  history. 

Today  we  are  coming  again  before  this  distinguished  committee 
chaired  by  the  gentleman  of  Arkansas  and  we  have  a  lot  of  respect  for 
the  chairman  and  for  the  members  of  this  committee.  We  are  coming 
today  with  a  plea  for  the  elderly  people,  for  the  survivors,  for  the  dis- 
abled people.  They  cannot  go  on  living  in  this  world,  in  this  affluent 
society,  with  the  kind  of  benefits  of  today.  We  know  that  the  adminis- 
tration proposed  a  10-percent  increase.  Mr.  Chairman,  and  members 
of  the  committee,  it  is  not  enough.  It  is  definitely  not  enough. 

Let  me  assure  you  that  the  10  percent  not  given  yet  to  these  people, 
to  the  beneficiaries  of  social  security,  is  gone  already.  They  increased 
their  rents.  They  increased  the  food.  They  increased  clothing.  Every- 
thing has  gone  up.  And  that  is  why  we  are  appealing  to  this  committee 
to  come  across  with  a  more  substantial  increase  in  the  benefits. 

We  know  that  the  chairman  of  this  committee  and  the  members 
know  the  realities  of  life  and  we  are  expressing  today  great  hopes  that 
our  good  friend,  Chairman  Wilbur  Mills,  and  the  committee  members, 
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will  do  a  lot  more  for  the  elderly  folks,  for  the  unfortunate  survivors 
of  the  deceased  workers,  for  the  disabled,  than  the  administration  is 
proposing. 

We  came  clown  today  in  a  small  committee.  Mr.  Chairman,  and 
I  will  tell  you  usually  you  used  to  see  us  in  bunches.  We  used  to  come 
down  with  200,  300,  400  people,  but  let  me  tell  you  frankly  these 
demonstrations  now  somehow  got  to  be  cheapened,  so  we  figured  in- 
stead of  coming  with  a  lot  of  people  in  buses  and  so  on  and  drag 
down  these  elderly  people,  maybe  we  will  make  a  better  impression 
now  on  this  committee  coming  down  in  a  small  committee.  So  our 
appeal  today  will  be  for  a  substantial  increase  of  social  security  bene- 
fits and  on  improving  your  baby,  Mr.  Chairman,  your  medicare  and 
medicaid. 

We  have  with  us  eight  representatives.  The  gentleman  who  will 
present  our  testimony  is  a  long-time  friend  of  this  committee.  It  is 
Mr.  Gerald  M.  Flynn,  the  welfare  officer  of  the  Long  Island  Senior 
Citizens  Trainmen,  and  all  of  our  members  of  the  Golden  King 
Council. 

After  Mr.  Flynn  finishes  his  testimony.  I  will  appreciate  if  the 
chairman  will  be  good  to  me  and  give  me  just  the  floor  for  a  few 
winding-up  remarks. 

It  is  a  pleasure  to  introduce  Mr.  Flynn. 

Thank  you. 

The  Chairman.  Mr.  Flynn,  we  appreciate  having  you  and  Mr. 
Lichtenstein  with  us. 

Thank  you,  Mr.  Lichtenstein. 
You  are  recognized. 

Mr.  Flynn.  Thank  you  very  much,  Mr.  Chairman  and  distinguished 
membersof  your  committee.  I  am  Gerald  M.  Flynn,  vice  chairman 
of  the  Golden  Ring  Council  of  Senior  Citizens  and  the  director  of 
senior  citizens  activities  of  the  United  Transportation  Tnion,  Long 
Island  Railroad,  Jamaica,  N.Y. 

I  am  accompanied  this  morning  by  Mr.  Jack  Roser,  program  direc- 
tor: Mr.  Moe  Diamond,  vice  chairman:  Mr.  Jack  DiXola.  secretary : 
Mrs.  Bella  Hvman,  executive  board  member:  Mr.  Mortimore  Cheshire, 
president:  Mr.  George  Griffiths,  secretarv-treasurer :  Mr.  Zalman 
Lichtenstein,  executive  director  of  the  Golden  Ring  Council  of  Senior 
Citizens. 

I  should  like  to  thank  you  in  advance  for  your  courtesy  in  extend- 
ing us  this  time  this  morning  so  that  we  may  bring  to  you  our  views 
on  the  pending  social  security  legislation  now  before  your  committee. 
First  of  all,  we  would  like  to  say.  as  members  of  a  labor  organization, 
we  heartily  support  the  AFL-CIO  recommendation  for  a  50-percent 
increase  in  social  security  annuity  payments.  Because  of  the  continuing 
increase  in  the  cost  of  living,  we  have  felt  for  a  long  time  that  social 
security  annuities  were  not  large  enough  to  support  a  person.  Further- 
more, it  just  barely  meets  the  subsistence  level  provided  for  in  the 
Department  of  Health.  Education,  and  Welfare  budget. 

We  would  further  like  to  recommend  that  title  18.  medicare  cover- 
age, be  extended  to  beneficiaries  who  qualify  for  disability  or  sur- 
vivor's annuities  regardless  of  their  age.  This  would  provide  coverage 
for  our  disabled  beneficiaries,  widows,  and  children,  and  permit  them 
to  receive  high-quality  medical  care  without  jeopardizing  their  finan- 
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cial  position.  We  hope  that  a  cost-of-living  index  providing  for  in- 
creases in  annuity  payments,  as  the  costs  of  living  go  up  or  clown,  be 
made  a  permanent  part  of  the  program. 

With  reference  to  part  A  of  title  18,  we  would  like  to  see  the  elim- 
ination of  the  first  day's  hospital  charges.  We  have  thought  for  a  long 
time  that  this  imposes  a  financial  burden  on  the  patient  as  well  as  add- 
ing to  the  administrative  costs  of  the  program.  The  charges  for  the 
professional  fee  components  of  a  bed  patient  in  a  hospital  should  also 
be  part  of  the  hospital  charges,  and  the  additional  paperwork  by  the 
hospital  in  completing  form  1554  and  forwarding  it  to  the  medicare 
supplementary  carrier  has  added  a  tremendous  workload  to  the  pro- 
gram and  has  made  the  administration  of  the  program,  for  the  medi- 
care recipients,  a  tremendous  redtape  obstacle. 

The  fact  of  the  matter  is  that  the  administration  of  part  A,  as  far  as 
the  medicare  recipient  is  concerned,  is  frankly  beyond  his  comprehen- 
sion. His  understanding  of  the  medicare  legislation  was  that  when  he 
went  into  a  hospital  the  hospital  bill  would  be  paid.  Once  he  is  ad- 
mitted, he  finds  that  there  is  a  collection  of  gimmicks  and  other  ad- 
ministrative procedures  that  require  him  to  pay  in  advance  for  profes- 
sional fee  components  and  for  the  first  day's  charges,  now  $44.  The 
amount  of  money  he  must  pay  to  the  hospital  in  advance  is  approxi- 
mately $100  and  in  some  cases  it  takes  anywhere  from  60  to  120  days 
in  order  to  get  the  unused  portion  of  his  money  back. 

We  would  just  like  to  say  one  thing  about  the  nursing  homes.  We 
have  known  for  a  long  time  that  the  nursing  homes  situation  is  very, 
very  poor  throughout  the  country  and  particularly  in  Long  Island. 
Though  it  is  true  there  are  some  new  nursing  homes  that  are  provid- 
ing very  fine  service  with  competent  personnel  and  staff,  the  general 
average  of  the  nursing  homes  is  that  they  are  turning  into  vegetable 
bins.  They  are  now  filled  to  capacity  and  where  they  were  a  marginal 
operation  thev  are  now  very  profitable.  The  reason  that  some  of 
them  are  profitable  is  that  they  are  cutting  back  on  the  services  pro- 
vided to  the  patient  by  keeping  the  work  force  of  the  home  at  the 
minimum  level  in  order  to  generate  the  largest  profit.  We  hope  that 
your  committee  will  consider  amendments  that  would  upgrade  the 
requirements  of  nursing  homes  with  reference  to  facilities  and  service. 

With  reference  to  supplementary  part  B,  we  have  had  some 
thoughts  on  this  portion  of  the  program  for  a  long  period  of  time. 
First  of  all,  it  was  our  feeling  when  the  medicare  legislation  first 
passed,  title  IS.  that  the  professional  committees  that  met  on  doctors' 
fees  examined  various  service  contracts  that  were  then  being  provided 
bv  private  carriers  throughout  the  country.  It  appeared  that  they 
adopted  the  United  Medical  Service  $4,000  to  $6,000  contract  fee 
schedule  and  added  to  that  an  additional  20  percent.  At  that  time,  it 
was  our  opinion  that  this  would  increase  the  cost  of  medical  services 
not  only  to  the  medicare  recipients,  but  also  to  the  private  community 
as  well,  which  has  now  turned  out  to  be  true.  We  felt  that  the  inclu- 
sion of  the  fair  and  reasonable  fee  concept  into  the  medicare  pro- 
gram was  another  carryover  from  past  insurance  administrative  prac- 
tices that  were  not  in  the  best  interest  of  the  patient,  or  the  program. 
We  felt  at  that  time  that,  if  the  oremium  charge  of  $3  was  to  be  pro- 
tected, the  fair  and  reasonable  fee  concept  was  not  the  way  to  do  it. 
This  turned  out  to  be  true.  What  it  actually  did  was  to  give  to  the 
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medical  profession  an  open-end  blank  check  to  write  their  fees  on 
whatever  basis  they  thought  would  be  payable  by  medicare.  In  fact, 
it  was  not  uncommon  for  them  to  send  in  very  inflated  fees  and  have 
them  cut  back  by  medicare  providers  in  order  to  establish  a  fair  and 
reasonable  fee  concept  for  their  service.  So,  we  think  it  is  long  over- 
due that  a  fee- for-ser vice  schedule  be  added  to  the  medicare  legisla- 
tion. We  are  not  at  all  sure  that  a  national  fee-for-service  schedule  is 
the  proper  way  to  handle  the  matter. 

It  could  well  be  that  we  should  provide  regional  fee  schedules  so 
that  the  varying  costs  throughout  the  country  may  be  properly  han- 
dled. We  would  further  suggest  that  in  the  fee  schedule,  itself,  that  a 
grading  of  fees  be  provided  for  (1)  the  general  practitioner,  and  (2) 
the  specialist,  with  the  top  fee  being  paid  only  to  qualified  specialists. 
It  has  been  our  feeling  that  many  of  the  fees  that  were  set  up  in  the 
program  were  designed  to  be  paid  to  qualified  specialists.  We  have 
found  many  times  in  our  own  administrative  practices  that  doctors 
not  qualified  in  the  area  for  which  the  service  was  rendered  are  receiv- 
ing the  same  compensation  as  specialists  who  have  taken  on  advanced 
studies. 

We  would  also  suggest  that  your  committee  give  favorable  consid- 
eration to  the  elimination  of  the  $50  front-end  deductible.  The  $50 
deductible  is  another  carryover  from  insurance  practices  that  were 
palmed  off  on  the  public  as  a  deterrent  to  usage.  The  medicare  legis- 
lation was  designed  to  take  care  of  a  need  in  our  society  to  provide 
for  medical  coverage  for  people  who  could  not  afford  to  pay  for  it. 
Of  course,  in  connection  with  that,  our  aforementioned  views  on  the 
fee-for-service  schedule  for  the  doctors  could  well  encompass  the  elimi- 
nation of  the  20-percent  coinsurance  feature.  We  would  suggest  that 
if  this  required  a  small  increase  in  the  monthly  premium  for  part  B, 
it  would  be  well  worth  it. 

We  should  also  like  to  touch  once  again  on  our  previous  request  of 
this  committee  to  include  the  cost  of  drugs  as  part  of  the  coverage. 
Our  members  tell  us  that  the  cost  of  prescriptions  is  tremendous  and 
that  they  are  depriA-ing  themselves  of  correct  medication  because  of 
financial  problems.  This,  too,  may  require  a  slight  increase  in  the  pre- 
mium for  part  B. 

In  conclusion,  we  would  like  to  say  that  the  overall  response  to  title 
18  throughout  our  area  is  that  our  people  have  been  very  happy  with 
the  program.  We  do  feel  that  some  hospitals  are  taking  advantage 
of  the  medicare  patients,  treating  them  as  welfare  cases,  giving  them 
their  oldest  facilities,  and  in  general  providing  the  minimum  medical 
care.  Of  course,  some  of  this  goes  hand  in  hand  with  our  obsolete  hos- 
pitals as  well.  We  think  that  somewhere  in  the  medicare  legislation 
that  some  incentive  should  be  provided  for  the  hospitals  to  improve 
their  facilities.  We  are  aware  of  the  continuing  rising  costs  of  new 
facilities  and  inpatient  care  that  are  eroding  the  good  intention  of 
this  program.  We  do  think  that  some  new,  perhaps  modern  approaches 
to  hospital  administration  itself,  led  by  the  Federal  Government, 
would  help  to  alleviate  these  rising  costs.  We  have  watched  with  a 
great  deal  of  interest  the  Veterans'  Administration  hospital  facilities 
where  they  have  had  all  ambulatory  patients  go  to  a  central  dining 
hall,  thus  containing  the  cost  of  auxiliary  personnel.  This  could  be 
investigated. 
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Part  B  of  the  program  has  become  an  administrative  nightmare 
for  our  senior  citizens.  The  $50  deductible,  the  80-20  percent 
coinsurance,  the  charges  in  the  hospital  they  don't  understand  and 
never  will  are  just  driving  them  completely  out  of  their  minds.  The 
unrealistic  charges  by  doctors  against  some  of  the  patients,  who  have 
paid  their  bills  all  their  lives  and  who  are  now  worrying  continuously 
about  what  the  doctor  will  think  if  they  don't  pay  the  bill.  In  their 
anxiety  to  pay  their  bills,  they  are  draining  their  savings  down  and 
slowly"  but  surely,  becoming  paupers  because  we  have  not  taken  the 
initiative  to  try  and  contain  the  spiraling  costs. 

So.  Mr.  Chairman,  we  appear  here  again  this  morning  to  give  you 
our  views  on  how  we  would  like  to  have  improved  the  program  on 
behalf  of  our  senior  citizens.  We  are  aware  of  the  fact  that  you.  Mr. 
Chairman,  and  the  distinguished  members  of  your  committee  are  con- 
versant with  these  problems  as  well.  It  is  our  hope  that  our  small  con- 
tribution that  we  have  made  this  morning  will  assist  you  and  your 
committee  in  processing  this  legislation. 

Thank  you  for  your  courtesy. 

The  Chaikzsiax.  Be  assured,  Mr.  Flynn.  that  your  statement  and 
your  appearance,  Mr.  Lichtenstein,  will  be  of  assistance  to  the 
committee. 

Mr.  Lichtexsteix.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  would  like  to  add  a?  medi- 
care's concern  a  few  remarks  on  our  doctors.  I  have  before  me  this 
book  under  the  title  'The  Doctors"  by  Martin  L.  Gross,  and  I  am  sure 
that  the  committee  members  are  familiar  with  it.  Let  me  tell  you.  Mr. 
Chairman,  our  doctors  are  now  busy  not  with  healing  the  people  but 
with  counting  their  money  and  there  is  not  enough  time  for  them  to 
count  the  money  which  they  are  making  now  on  medicare. 

Just  the  other  day  the  Xew  York  Times  brought  another  piece  of 
news.  They  take  the  money  and  they  do  not  like  to  pay  income  tax 
on  the  money  and  they  have  new  schemes  on  it,  Mr.  Chairman,  and 
while  you  are  now  debating  the  tax  structure  for  all  of  our  citizens 
please  look  into  this  matter,  too. 

How  can  it  be  that  a  doctor  who  makes  now  9300,000  a  year  should 
get  away  without  paying  tax  on  this  income  \  For  years  and  years 
they  used  to  come,  the  AMA  and  all  of  the  other  doctors,  before  your 
committee  and  they  were  talking  against  medicare.  You  remember. 
They  were  fighting  medicare  tooth  and  nail.  But  they  looked  around 
and  now  they  see  it  is  a  bonanza  for  them,  a  tremendous  bonanza. 

I  never  saw  featherbedding  in  this  field  as  it  is  going  on  now  with 
our  doctors. 

I  have  with  me  a  bill  for  two  visits  to  a  skin  doctor  and  what  did 
this  doctor  put  in  this  bill  to  medicare  ? — everything  except  the  kitchen 
sink.  In  these  5,  6  minutes  which  he  served  this  patient  he  put  in  con- 
sultation, laboratory  services,  office  visit,  orrhologv.  surgical  care, 
$140— $140,  and  he  figured  it  down  right,  thev  will  take  off  $50.  Thev 
will  take  off  the  20  percent.  And  he  got  $112,  $112  for  two  visits,  and 
the  same  patient  who  went  to  this  same  doctor  before  medicare  was 
implemented  paid  him  $7.50  a  visit. 

Now,  Mr.  Chairman,  those  things  have  to  be  stopped. 

We  nave  with  our  delegation  Mr.  Moe  Diamond.  He  got  a  speck  in 
his  eye,  so  he  went  to  corner  drugstore.  The  corner  drugstore  says, 
"Xo,  no,  not  any  more.  We  are  not  allowed  to  take  out  the  speck  from 
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your  eye.  You  must  go  to  a  doctor."  So  he  went  to  this  eye  doctor  and 
medicare  ended  up  with  a  bill  of  $65. 

Now,  evidently  our  doctors  decided  to  break  the  bank.  They  could 
not  get  through  over  here  and  kill  medicare  legislation  so  they  decided, 
"Now,  we  are  going  to  grab  the  money."  And  who  is  paying  for  it? — 
the  old  folks. 

You  are  debating  now,  Mr.  Chairman,  and  the  distinguished  com- 
mittee, about  giving  an  increase  in  the  benefits.  On  the  other  hand,  you 
are  debating  and  the  representatives  of  social  security  told  us  next 
year  from  $4  the  medicare  payment  will  go  up  to  $5  and  maybe  over 
$5.  On  the  one  hand,  we  are  going  to  give  the  elderly  people  some 
money  in  the  benefits.  On  the  other  hand,  the  administration  tells  us 
they  are  going  to  take  out  a  quarter  of  a  billion  dollars  of  the  package 
of  the  elderly  people. 

We  have  great  trust  in  the  chairman  and  in  the  committee  members 
because  I  know  for  years  and  years  we  have  been  debating  this  medi- 
care program  and  we  trust  that  this  committee  will  not  allow 
the  doctors  to  steal  this  program.  Xo  wonder  Mr.  Gross  says  our 
doctors  now  know  not  the  art  of  healing  but  somehow  the  art  of 
stealing. 

And,  Mr.  Chairman,  this  will  have  to  come  to  an  end.  And  we  be- 
lieve that  you  are  going  to  do  it  in  the  process  of  legislation.  We  are 
going  to  go  home  today  and  we  will  report  to  our  members  and  we 
will  tell  them,  "We  got  a  very  nice  reception  by  the  chairman  and  by 
the  committee  members,"  and  we  believe  that  within  a  short  time  they 
are  going  to  get  a  substantial  increase  and  something  will  be  done,  Mr. 
Chairman,  to  curtail  this  f eatherbedding  by  our  doctors  in  the  country. 

Thank  you  very  much. 

The  Chairman.  Thank  you,  again,  Mr.  Lichtenstein,  and  also  Mr. 
Flynn.  We  appreciate  very  much  your  coming  to  the  committee. 
Are  there  any  questions  ? 
Mr.  Gilbert? 

Mr.  Gilbert.  I  would  merely  like  to  extend  a  welcome  to  my  friend, 
Mr.  Lichtenstein.  In  his  own  inimitable  style,  he  has  laid  before  the 
committee  a  very  serious  problem  that  all  of  us  know  that  the  coun- 
try faces.  That  is  the  problem  of  skyrocketing  medical  costs.  I  want 
to  thank  you  and  the  members  of  your  organization  for  bringing  this 
so  vividly  to  the  attention  of  the  committee. 

Mr.  Flynn.  Thank  you  very  much,  Mr.  Gilbert. 

Mr.  Lichtenstein.  Thank  you. 

The  Chairman.  Any  further  questions  ? 

If  not,  again  we  thank  both  of  you. 

Mr.  Lichtenstein.  Thank  you  very  much,  Mr.  Chairman. 
Mr.  Flynn.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman. 

The  Chairman.  Our  next  witness  is  Mrs.  Kuff,  and  she  is  accom- 
panied by  our  former  colleague,  Mr.  Karsten. 
Frank*  we  are  pleased  to  have  you  back  with  us  before  the  committee. 

STATEMENT  OE  HON.  FRANK  M.  KARSTEN,  FORMER  REPRESENT- 
ATIVE IN  CONGRESS  PROM  THE  STATE  OF  MISSOURI 

Mr.  Karsten.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman.  It  is  always  a  great  pleas- 
ure to  visit  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means  from  this  side  of  the 
table.  I  spent  many  years  here  and  I  am  very  glad  to  be  back.  As  a 
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matter  of  fact,  this  is  a  most  happy  occasion  because  I  am  here  on 
legislation  that  I  have  been  interested  in  ever  since  1  was  a  member 
of  this  committee,  and  that  is  legislation  to  provide  elective  social  se- 
curity coverage  for  Federal  employees. 

I  had  a  bill  on  the  subject  3  or  4  years  ago,  as  I  recall,  and  I  think: 
there  are  probably  a  score  or  more  bills  on  it. 

A  great  many  Federal  employee  organizations  are  interested  in  this, 
legislation,  but  one  of  the  real  sparkplug  organizations  that  has  been 
behind  it  over  the  years  has  been  the  Affiliated  Government  Organi- 
zations, and  I  have  with  me  this  morning  officials  of  this  organization : 
the  publicity  director,  Mr.  Alwyn  Aaron,  and  Mr.  Jack  Daniels,  coun- 
sel of  the  Affiliated  Government  Organizations. 

I  might  say  that  Mr.  Aaron  is  chairman  of  the  legislative  committee 
of  the  National  Postal  Union,  and  Mr.  Daniels  is  counsel  of  the  Social 
Security  Local  1760  of  the  American  Federation  of  Government  Em- 
ployees. 

Well,  I  have  talked  before  the  committee  on  my  own  bill  long 
enough.  I  know  the  committee  has  listened  to  me  for  about  14  years, 
but  this  morning  I  have  with  me  an  outstanding  expert  on  this  legisla- 
tion. It  gives  me  a  great  deal  of  pleasure  to  present  to  the  committee 
Mrs.  Ehoda  Ruff,  president  of  the  Affiliated  Government  Organiza- 
tions. 

The  Chairman.  Mrs.  Ruff,  we  are  pleased  to  have  you  and  Mr.  Kar- 
sten,  and  the  others  with  us  this  morning.  You  are  recognized. 

STATEMENT  0E  MRS,  EHODA  A.  RUFF,  PRESIDENT,  AFFILIATED 
GOVERNMENT  ORGANIZATIONS ;  ACCOMPANIED  BY  ALWYN 
AARON,  PUBLICITY  DIRECTOR;  AND  JACK  DANIELS,  COUNSEL 

Mrs.  Rurr.  Thank  you. 

My  name  is  Rhoda  A.  Ruff,  and  I  am  pleased  to  serve  as  president 
of  the  Affiliated  Government  Organizations.  This  group  consists  of 
24  postal  and  Federal  employee  unions  and  associations,  representing 
more  than  30,000  Government  employees. 

We  appreciate  the  committee's  scheduling  early  hearings  on  the 
subject  of  social  security,  and  the  opportunitv  afforded  us  to  express 
our  views.  We  are  interested  in  H.R.  2677,  H.R.  6275,  H.R.  11052  and 
H.R.  11714  introduced  by  the  distinguished  members  of  this  com- 
mittee; namely:  Congressman  Jacob  H.  Gilbert,  Congressman  Dan 
Rostenkowski,  Congressman  Charles  A.  Vanik  and  Congressman  Wil- 
liam J.  Green.  We  would  also  like  to  express  our  thanks  to  Congress- 
man Joel  T.  Broyhill  for  his  sponsorship  of  a  measure  with  basically 
the  same  objectives  but  a  slight  variance  in  provisions.  With  3'our 
indulgence,  Mr.  Chairman,  we  will  limit  our  testimony  to  the  afore- 
mentioned bills. 

The  aim  of  the  Affiliated  Government  Organizations  is  the  enact- 
ment of  legislation  granting  all  Federal  employees  the  elective  right 
to  participate  under  the  Social  Security  System  in  addition  to  their 
civil  service  annuities,  but  with  the  distinct  understanding  that  each 
system  be  financed  separately  and  apart  from  each  other.  This  legisla- 
tion if  enacted  closes  the  final  gap  of  coverage  which  remains  under 
the  Social  Security  System.  We  are  the  only  group  now  not  covered. 
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POINT  1 

The  Social  Security  System  at  present  is  discriminatory  and  should 
be  amended.  Federal  employees  are  the  only  group  of  employees 
denied  social  security  coverage.  The  Social  Security  System  grants 
coverage  to  over  4  million  State,  city  and  county  employees  despite 
their  own  pension  systems.  In  addition,  private-sector  employees  ob- 
tain social  security  coverage  in  addition  to  whatever  private  plans 
or  pensions  they  maintain. 

The  Social  Security  System  is  discriminatory  because  it  denies  bene- 
fits to  a  large  group  of  Federal  employees  while  it  is  extended  to 
other  Federal  employees;  for  example,  the  Federal  Credit  Union 
and  the  Federal  Reserve  banks.  To  cover  all  Federal  employees 
would  be  a  logical  extension  of  principles  long  established.  There 
should  be  no  class  of  citizenship  in  the  United  States  of  America 
and,  with  the  coverage  here  sought,  there  would  be  none.  The  Govern- 
ment mandates  that  all  employers  provide  coverage  to  their  employees 
but  denies  social  security  coverage  to  its  own  employees. 

POINT  2 

The  legislation  sought  would  have  no  budgetary  impact  and  it  is 
actuarially  sound.  Twenty -three  bills  have  been  introduced  by  Mem- 
bers of  Congress  including  five  members  of  this  committee,  in  the 
91st  Congress,  in  support  of  the  proposals  here  requested. 

This  legislation  had  been  originally  introduced  in  the  89th  Con- 
gress, the  provisions  of  which  have  been  reintroduced  in  the  90th  and 
91st  Congress  by  five  members  of  the  Ways  and  Means  Committee: 
Congressman  Jacob  H.  Gilbert  (New  York)  H.R.  2677,  Congressman 
Joel  T.  Broyhill  (Virginia)  H.R.  2746,  Congressman  Dan  Rosten- 
kowski  (Illinois)  H.R.  6275,  Congressman  Charles  A.  Vanik  (Ohio) 
H.R.  11052,  Congressman  William  J.  Green  (Pennsylvania)  H.R, 
11714  and  18  others,  namely : 

Congressman  Joshua  Eilberg  (Pennsylvania)  H.R.  200. 

Congressman  Spark  Matsunaga  (Hawaii)  H.R.  285. 

Congressman  William  F.  Ryan  (New  York)  H.R.  615. 

Congressman  JohnM.  Murphy  (New  York)  H.R.  1259. 

Congressman  James  H.  Scheuer  (New  York)  H.R.  5566. 

Congressman  Frank  J.  Brasco  (New  York)  H.R.  6192. 

Congressman  Robert  O.  Tiernan  (Rhode  Island)  H.R.  8636. 

Congressman  Leonard  Farbstein  (New  York)  H.R.  8937. 

Congressman  Henry  Helstoski  (New  Jersey)  H.R.  9300. 

Congressman  Mario  Biaggi  (New  York)  H.R.  10714. 

Congressman  Seymour  Halpern  (New  York)  H.R.  10959. 

Congressman  Joseph  P.  Addabbo  (New  York)  H.R.  11064. 

Congressman  Jonathan  B.  Bingham  (New  York)  H.R.  11080. 

Congressman  Bertram  L.  Podell  (New^  York)  H.R.  11761. 

Congressman  Frank  Annunzio  (Illinois)  H.R.  12624. 

Congressman  John  J.  Duncan  (Tennessee)  H.R.  12633. 

Congressman  James  G.  Fulton  (Pennsylvania)  H.R.  12975. 

Congressman  Daniel  E.  Button  (New  York)  H.R.  13211. 
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We  subscribe  and  support  the  features  of  these  bills  which  basi- 
cally provide  for  present  Federal  employees  to  choose,  if  they  desire,  to 
pay  for  social  security  coverage  in  addition  to  their  civil  service  an- 
nuities. In  so  choosing,  the  employee  elects  to  pay  an  employee  tax 
which  the  Federal  agency  involved  would  merely  withhold  from  the 
salary  of  the  employee.  No  contribution  is  required  of  the  Government. 

By  way  of  comparison,  we  invite  examination  of  Public  Law  89-97, 
July  30,  1965,  pertaining  to  iy2  million  service  employees  who 
receive  earnings  in  the  form  of  tips  and  permits  social  security 
coverage  where  contributions  are  made  solely  by  the  employee  with- 
out any  contribution  on  the  part  of  the  employer.  At  that  time,  the 
Chief  Actuary  of  the  Social  Security  Administration  supported  the 
proposal  as  being  actuarially  sound;  and  it  was  noted  that  Federal 
employees  are  generally  conceded  to  be  superior  risks  in  terms  of 
insurance  actuarial  considerations.  Therefore,  there  would  be  no 
budgetary  impact. 

conclusion 

1.  The  23  bills  that  we  support  are  actuarially  sound. 

2.  It  is  in  the  employees'  behalf  since  it  allows  them  to  make  a  selec- 
tion in  their  own  interest. 

3.  It  closes  the  final  gap  of  coverage  remaining  under  the  social 
security  system  and  removes  the  criticism  that  the  U.S.  Government 
is  denying  its  own  employees  coverage  while  it  mandatorily  has  com- 
pleted the  same  to  employers  of  private  organizations,  State  and  city 
civil  service  employees. 

4.  Once  this  coverage  is  obtained  by  Federal  employees,  the  social 
security  laws  will  never  have  to  be  amended  to  extend  coverage  to  any 
other  class  of  employees. 

5.  This  coverage  is  at  no  additional  cost  to  the  Government. 

We  respectfully  request  the  committee  to  consider  favorably  this 
vital  legislation  on  behalf  of  the  single  largest  group  of  employees  yet 
denied  such  coverage — namely :  The  Federal  employees.  Finally  I  am 
asking  you,  as  the  Congress  of  the  United  States  of  America,  to  give 
equal  and  comparable  treatment  to  the  Federal  career  employees  who 
have  devoted  their  lifetime  in  Government.  Let  them  retire  with  the 
dignity  they  have  earned,  as  we  all  hope  to  do. 

The  Chairman.  Thank  you  again,  Mrs.  Ruff,  for  coming  to  the  com- 
mittee and  bringing  with  you  these  very  fine  gentlemen. 

Are  there  any  questions  ? 

Mr.  Ullman.  Mr.  Chairman  ? 

The  Chairman.  Mr.  Ullman. 

Mr.  Ullman.  I  want  to  commend  you,  Mrs.  Ruff,  for  a  very  stirring 
plea. 

I  want  to  join  in  welcoming  our  former  colleague,  Mr.  Karsten,  be- 
fore this  committee  and  to  recall  his  efforts  during  the  years  he  was 
here  to  achieve  this  legislation.  Tell  me  for  my  own  edification,  is 
there  precedence  for  the  voluntary  aspect  of  this  recommendation  that 
you  are  making  ? 

When  we  included  State  and  local  employees,  did  we  do  it  on  a  vol- 
untary basis,  or  a  mandatory  basis  ?  Do  you  recall  ? 

Mrs.  Ruff.  It  was  voluntary  by  groups.  The  groups  would  select  and 
the  majority  of  the  groups  ruled.  The  teachers  or  the  employees  in- 
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volved  would  have  a  meeting  and  they  would  decide  and  they  would 
all  go  in  as  the  decision  was  made. 

Mr.  Ullman.  I  thank  you  for  refreshing  my  memory  on  that. 

In  your  proposal  it  would  be  an  individual  choice;  is  that  right  ? 

Mrs.  Ruff.  We  wouldn't  bind  the  committee  to  just  that.  We  would 
be  willing  to  go  in  by  groups  if  necessary. 

Mr.  Ullman.  By  groups  or  individuals  ? 

Mrs.  Ruff.  Right. 

Mr.  Ullman.  What  is  your  judgment  as  to  the  extent  to  which  Fed- 
eral employees  would  take  advantage  of  this  option  ? 

Mrs.  Ruff.  I  imagine  that  most  of  them  will  because  at  the  conven- 
tions of  the  National  Association  of  Letter  Carriers,  National  Federa- 
tion of  Federal  Employees,  National  Association  of  Internal  Revenue, 
American  Federation  of  Government  Employees,  and  National  Asso- 
ciation of  Postal  Employees  they  have  all  met  and  at  their  conven- 
tions passed  resolutions  for  this  legislation.  I  imagine  that  most  of 
the  employees  would  go  in  under  this. 

Mr.  Ullman.  I  was  wondering  why  you  didn't  recommend  a  manda- 
tory coverage^  Are  there  some  groups  that  possibly  would  not  want 
to  come  in  or  individuals  for  some  reason  or  other  ? 

_  Mrs.  Ruff.  We  were  just  following  the  concept  of  the  State  and  local 
civil  service  employees.  These  meetings,  and  then  as  the  group  decided, 
so  went  the  whole  group,  as  the  majority  of  the  group  decided. 

Mr.  Ullman.  You  are  not  prepared,  though,  to  accept  mandatory 
coverage  if  that  were  the  will  of  the  committee  ? 

Mrs.  Ruff.  I  think  we  are  not.  because  I  would  rather  f  allow  the  pat- 
tern that  Congress  has  extended  to  the  State  and  city  employees. 

Mr.  Ullman.  Thank  you  verv  much. 

The  Chairman.  Mr.  Gilbert? 

Mr.  Gilbert.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  would  like  to  welcome  our  former 
colleague,  very  distinguished  colleague,  Mr.  Karsten,  to  the  committee, 
and  he  is  with  a  local  group  I  am  very  familiar  with.  I  know  Mrs. 
Ruff  from  New  York  and  she  has  spoken  to  me  many  times  about  this 
bill.  I  am  very  happy  to  say  that  I  am  one  of  the  sponsors.  I  would 
like  to  point  out  to  my  colleagues  on  the  committee  that  the  theory 
behind  the  bill  is  to  give  the  option  and  election  to  the  group  or  class 
of  workers  and,  as  Mrs.  Ruff  pointed  out,  to  follow  the  precedents  of 
the  committee  where  it  has  been  established  that  elections  have  been 
held  in  State  and  county  and  municipal  governments  so  that  each  class 
of  employee  can  make  his  or  her  own  determination  as  a  group  whether 
they  wish  to  be  covered  under  the  social  security  system  and  I  think 
Mrs.  Ruff  probably  pointed  out  that  it  isn't  a  question  of  mandating 
that  all  employees  be  covered  but  rather  it  be  optional.  That  is  really 
the  thrust  and  purpose  of  the  bill  and,  as  I  understand  the  amend- 
ments and  resolutions  that  have  been  adopted  by  the  national  civil 
service  organizations. 

Mr.  Ullman.  Would  the  gentleman  yield  ? 

Mr.  Gilbert.  Surely. 

Mr.  Ullman.  Are  all  the  Federal  employees  covered  under  one 
organization  or  other,  so  that  they  could  make  a  choice  with  an  or- 
ganization, or  are  there  some  Federal  employees  who  are  not  covered 
on  a  group  basis  ? 
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Mr.  Gilbert.  I  couldn't  answer  that  question.  I  am  not  competent  to 
answer  that.  Perhaps  somebody  connected  with  the  civil  service  groups 
may  be  able  to. 

Mrs.  Huff.  I  am  sorry,  I  didn't  hear  your  question. 

Mr.  Ullmax.  I  wondered  whether  on  a  group  basis  all  Federal 
employees  belonged  to  groups  that  could  opt  as  a  group  to  join. 

Mrs.  Ruff.  It  is  according  to  how  far  you  would  divide  the  groups. 
As  for  joining  organizations,  they  are  not  all  joined  under  organiza- 
tions. However,  each  installation  can  vote  as  an  installation,  like  the 
Post  Office,  and  the  Internal  Revenue,  as  under  social  security  laws, 
for  example,  each  individual  agency  can  set  up  a  group. 

Mr.  Gilbert.  May  I  respond  to  your  question  ? 

Mr.  Ullmax.  Yes. 

Mr.  Gilbert.  I  think  I  understand  it  now. 

It  isn't  that  an  outside  group  would  control  the  destiny  or  vote. 
In  other  words,  one  of  the  unions ;  I  think  that  was  the  thrust  of  your 
question. 

Mr.  Ullmax.  Yes. 

Mr.  Gilbert.  No;  this  isn't  the  way  the  bill  would  operate.  The 
individual  employee  under  my  bill  would  have  the  option  to  determine 
whether  he  or  she  wishes  to  be  covered  under  social  security.  What 
Mrs.  Ruff  said  was  that  they  would  be  willing  to  take  it  one  step 
further  by  having  the  class  of  employee  covered  and  make  the  election. 
In  other  words,  those  employees,  say,  in  the  Department  of  Justice  or 
those  in  the  Internal  Revenue  Service  make  the  determination,  but  not 
the  union,  not  an  outside  or  third  party  or  agency. 

Mrs.  Ruff.  Mr.  Ullman,  I  would  still  prefer  my  original  bill.  How- 
ever, I  would  take  the  other  as  an  alternative. 

Mr.  Ullmax.  And  the  original  one  being  the  individual  choice? 

Mrs.  Ruff.  Right. 

The  Chairmax.  Any  further  questions  ? 

If  not,  we  thank  you  again  for  coming  to  the  committee. 

Mr.  Gibboxs.  Mr.  Chairman,  may  I  make  a  little  observation  here  ? 

The  Chairmax.  Mr.  Gibbons. 

Mr.  Gibboxs.  First  of  all,  I  am  very  interested  in  your  testimony 
but  I  want  to  express  my  appreciation  to  Mr.  Karsten.  If  it  were  not 
for  his  voluntary  withdrawal  from  this  committee  I  am  deeply  im- 
pressed that  I  wouldn't  be  here,  so,  frankly,  I  hope  that  I  am  not 
embarrassing  you  too  much,  but  I  am  glad  to  see  you  on  that  side  of 
the  table. 

Mr.  Karsten.  Thank  you. 

Mr.  Gibbons.  And  I  appreciate  the  opportunity  you  made  available 
for  me. 

Mr.  Karsten.  It  is  a  great  improvement.  The  committee  has  greatly 
improved  and  we  are  hoping  it  is  improved  enough  perhaps  that  it  can 
pass  out  this  bill  favorably  now. 

The  Chairman.  Thanks  again. 

Mrs.  Ruff.  Thank  you  very  much. 

The  Chairman.  Our  next  witness  is  our  friend  of  many  years,  Mr. 
John  F.  Nagle,  Chief  of  the  Washington  Office  of  the  National  Fed- 
eration of  the  Blind. 
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I  am  not  certain  whether  all  the  committee  is  aware  of  the  fact  that 
Mr.  Xagle  has  recently  been  honored  by  being  awarded  one  of  the  very 
top  awards  of  the  American  Foundation  for  the  Blind,  Inc.  We  are 
very  proud  that  they  took  notice  finally,  John,  of  your  outstanding 
work  representing  the  blind. 

STATEMENT  OF  JOHN  F.  NAGLE,  CHIEF,  WASHINGTON  OFFICE, 
NATIONAL  FEDERATION  OF  THE  BLIND 

Mr.  Nagle.  Thank  you  very  much,  Mr.  Chairman.  It  is  always  good 
to  come  here.  You  are  always  so  warm  and  cordial  in  your  welcome. 

I  would  like  to  present  a  brief  oral  statement  to  this  committee  this 
morning,  Mr.  Chairman,  and  then  I  ask  permission  of  the  committee 
to  submit  a  written  supplemental  statement  for  the  record  on  other 
issues  pending  before  the  committee. 

The  Chairman.  Without  objection,  that  supplemental  statement 
will  appear  in  the  record  immediately  following  your  oral  statement. 

Mr.  Nagle.  Mr.  Chairman,  and  members  of  the  committee :  My  name 
is  John  F.  Nagle.  I  am  chief  of  the  Washington  office  of  the  National 
Federation  of  the  Blind.  My  address  is  1346  Connecticut  Avenue  NW.. 
Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  am  appearing  here  today  to  urge  committee  ap- 
proval of  H.E.  3782,  a  bill  to  amend  title  II  of  the  Social  Security  Act 
so  as  to  liberalize  the  conditions  governing  eligibility  of  blind  persons 
to  receive  disability  insurance  benefits  thereunder. 

H.E.  3782  was  introduced  in  the  House  of  Eepresentatives  by  Con- 
gressman James  A.  Burke,  able  and  distinguished  member  of  this 
committee,  and  by  151  other  Members  of  the  House,  including  10 
members  of  the  Ways  and  Means  Committee. 

S.  2518,  a  measure  identical  to  H.E.  3782,  was  introduced  in  the 
Senate  by  Senator  Vance  Hartke,  joined  by  68  cosponsoring  colleagues, 
including  nine  members  of  the  Finance  Committee. 

I  cite  these  statistics,  Mr.  Chairman,  not  to  impress  you,  but  so  that 
you  will  understand  that  the  Burke  disability  insurance  for  the  blind 
bill  is  not  merely  the  proposal  of  an  organization,  with  only  organiza- 
tion memberships  support. 

H.E.  3782  would  make  two  changes  in  the  Federal  disability  insur- 
ance law  with  particular  reference  to  blind  people. 

It  would  permit  a  person  whose  visual  impairment  is  such  as  to 
constitute  blindness  in  accordance  with  the  definition  incorporated  in 
the  disability  insurance  law  in  1967,  and  who  has  worked  in  social- 
security-covered  work  for  6  quarters,  to  qualify  for  disability  insur- 
ance payments  and  to  continue  qualified  so  long  as  he  remains  blind 
and  regardless  of  his  earnings. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  purpose  of  H.E.  3782  is  to  make  of  the  Federal 
disability  insurance  program  a  true  insurance  program  for  the  blind — 
for  those  who  are  now  blind,  for  those  who  will  become  blind  in  the 
future. 

H.E.  3782  would  condition  the  right  to  receive  disability  insurance 
payments,  and  the  right  to  continue  to  receive  them,  upon  the  existence 
and  the  continuing  existence  of  the  loss  of  sight. 

H.E.  3782  recognizes  that  the  severest  of  all  the  consequences  result- 
ing from  the  occurrence  of  blindness  in  the  life  of  a  workingman  is 
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not  the  physical  loss,  the  physical  deprivation  of  sight,  but,  rather, 
the  severest  loss  sustained  is  the  economic  disaster  which  engulfs  the 
newly  blind  worker,  the  economic  handicaps  which  are  identical  to 
blindness. 

It  is  these  economic  consequences — 

The  abrupt  termination  of  weekly  wages ; 

Diminished  earning  power ; 

Drastically  curtailed  employment  opportunities ; 

Greatly  reduced  possibilities  for  advancement  and  increased  earn- 
ings when  employment  has  been  secured. 

These,  and  not  the  physical  loss  of  sight,  convert  the  physical  dis- 
ability of  blindness  into  the  economic  handicap  of  blindness,  and  this 
is  so,  whether  a  person  is  recently  blind  or  has  lived  a  lifetime  without 
sight. 

H.R.  3782  would  provide  a  partial  solution  to  the  financial  catas- 
trophe which  results  from  blindness. 

It  would  provide  a  floor  of  minimum  financial  security  for  those 
who  must  learn  to  live  again,  who  must  learn  to  function  again  but 
without  sight  in  a  world  of  sighted  men. 

H.R.  3782  as  Federal  law  would  reduce  the  competitive  disadvan- 
tages of  sightlessness. 

It  would  provide  a  continuing  source  of  funds  to  meet  the  extra 
costs,  the  "equalizing"  expenses  of  functioning,  blind,  in  a  sight- 
oriented  society  and  working  in  a  sight-geared  economy. 

H.R.  3782  would  be  of  immeasurable  help  to  the  worker  suddenly 
confronted  with  the  devastating  effects  of  blindness — the  discourage- 
ment of  protracted  unemployment,  the  despair  of  an  expected  life- 
time of  unemployment  and  inactivity,  the  shocking  loss  of  inde- 
pendence, the  shame  and  humiliation  of  dependency . 

H.R.  3782  would  also  provide  a  special  and  necessary  kind  of  inde- 
pendent security  for  blind  persons,  for  whether  such  a  person  is  a 
lawyer,  a  piano  tuner,  a  teacher,  a  salesman,  a  vending-stand  operator, 
or  a  housewife,  they  must  have  sight  available  to  them. 

Disability  insurance  payments  would  provide  them  with  the  needed 
dollars  to  buy  sight,  for  we,  blind  people,  have  all  learned  that  only 
sight  that  is  hired  is  readily  and  regularly  at  our  command  at  our 
time  of  need. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  usual  blind  person,  with  average  abilities,  with 
no  particular  training  or  talent,  such  a  person  works  when  he  can 
get  work,  but  frequently  he  is  the  victim  of  the  inexorable  laws  so 
well  known  to  disabled  people :  Last  hired  and  first  fired ;  and,  when 
physically  fit  men  are  available  for  jobs,  physically  impaired  men 
need  not  apply,  for  they  will  not  be  hired. 

Gainfully  employed',  when  he  is  employed  at  all,  the  blind  man  is 
usually  hired  for  jobs  which  are  the  shortest  in  duration,  jobs  offer- 
ing the  poorest  pay,  and  even  these  jobs,  these  employment  oppor- 
tunities, are  now  rapidly  being  automated  out  of  the  economy. 

For  this  person,  the  usual  blind  person,  the  20  of  the  last  40 
quarters  eligibility  requirement  in  the  disability  insurance  law  makes 
the  protection  and  equalizing  potential  of  disability  insurance  unavail- 
able to  him,  and  the  proposed  6  quarters  requirement  in  H.R.  3782 
would  be  much  more  reasonable,  much  more  realistic  because  of  the 
special  circumstances  confronting  such  a  blind  person. 
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Mr.  Chairman,  wife  of  the  National  Federation  of  the  Blind  believe 
that  the  social  security  programs  which  are  intended  to  reduce  the 
adverse  economic  and  social  consequences  of  advancing  years  and  disa- 
bility impairments,  must  never  be  considered  unchangeable  in  policy 
or  provision,  for  such  rigidity  may  nullify  the  purposes  to  be  served 
by  these  programs,  while  flexibility  of  approach  and  adjustment  of 
legal  provision  to  meet  special  circumstances  may  assure  realization 
of  such  purposes :  The  diminution  of  the  hazards  and  heartaches  of 
old  age,  the  lessening  of  the  discouragements  and  the  disadvantages 
of  physical  disability. 

We  ask  this  committee  and  the  Congress  to  recognize  the  special 
difficulties  and  handicapping  circumstances  confronting  blind  people, 
and  we  ask  you  to  liberalize  the  disability  insurance  law  for  the  benefit 
and  assistance  of  blind  people. 

Under  existing  law,  a  person  must  work  in  social-security-covered 
work  for  5  of  the  last  10  years  to  establish  eligibility  for  disability 
insurance  payments. 

We  ask  you  to  approve  H.R.  3782  to  reduce  this  requirement  to  IV2 
years,  in  order  that  the  benefits  under  the  disability  insurance  program 
may  be  more  readily  available  to  more  persons  when  blindness  occurs ; 
in  order  that  blind  persons,  unable  to  meet  the  present  requirement  for 
employment  for  20  quarters  in  covered  work,  may  be  able  to  qualify 
for  disability  insurance  payments  under  the  Federal  disability  insur- 
ance program. 

Under  existing  law  and  practice,  persons  who  are  disabled  and  earn 
as  little  as  $70  a  month,  and  sometimes  who  earn  anything  at  all,  may 
be  disqualified  as  insufficiently  disabled  to  draw  disability  insurance 
payments. 

Under  existing  law  and  practice,  it  is  not  enough  that  a  person  is 
severely  disabled,  that  he  is  unable  to  get  a  job  because  he  is  disabled, 
to  qualify  for  disability  insurance  payments. 

He  must  establish  his  physical  inability  to  do  a  job  to  be  eligible  for 
such  payments. 

We  of  the  National  Federation  of  the  Blind  ask  you  to  change  this, 
to  allow  persons  who  are  disabled  by  blindness  to  draw  disability  in- 
surance payments  upon  proof  of  blindness  and  to  continue  to  draw 
disability  insurance  payments  upon  proof  of  blindness  and  to  continue 
qualified  to  receive  payments  even  though  they  are  employed,  even 
though  they  are  earning  and  irrespective  of  the  amount  of  their  earn- 
ings, in  order  that  disability  insurance  payments  may  be  available 
to  them  to  offset  the  extra  "equalizing"  expenses  that  must  be  incurred 
by  them  as  they  try  to  live  and  compete  without  sight  in  a  sighted 
environment. 

In  conclusion,  Mr.  Chairman,  members  of  the  committee,  H.B.  3782, 
the  Burke  Disability  Insurance  for  the  Blind  bill,  has  an  ancient  and 
honorable  legislative  history. 

A  predecessor  to  ELK.  3782  was  offered  in  the  88th  Congress,  Senate, 
by  Senator  Hubert  Humphrey  as  a  floor  amendment  to  the  pending 
social  security  bill,  and  it.  was  adopted  by  voice  vote  without  a  dissent- 
ing vote. 

Another  predecessor  to  H.R.  3782  was  offered  in  the  89th  Congress, 
Senate,  by  Senator  Vance  Hartke  as  a  floor  amendment  to  the  pend- 
ing social  security  bill,  and  it  was  adopted  by  a  roll  call  vote  of  78  to  11. 
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Still  another  predecessor  to  H.E.  3782  was  offered  in  the  90th  Con- 
gress Finance  Committee  again  by  Senator  Hartke,  and  it  was  given 
unanimous  committee  approval  as  an  amendment  to  the  House-passed 
social  security  bill. 

Earlier  in  this  91st  Congress,  I  visited  ail  of  the  Senate  offices  seek- 
ing cosponsorship  support  when  Senator  Hartke  introduced  the  Dis- 
ability Insurance  for  the  Blind  bill  in  the  U.S.  Senate,  and  as  I  stated 
previously  to  you,  68  Senators  joined  on  the  bill,  including  all  five  of 
the  Senate  majority  and  minority  leaders — Senator  Dirksen  had  be- 
come a  cosponsor  before  his  death. 

Believing  that  the  same  kind  of  massive  support  existed  in  the 
House  of  Representatives  as  had  been  repeatedly  manifested  in  the 
Senate  for  the  Disability  Insurance  for  the  Blind  bill,  I,  in  behalf  of 
the  National  Federation  of  the  Blind,  the  long-time  sponsor  and  ad- 
vocate of  liberalized  disability  insurance  for  blind  persons,  visited  all 
House  offices,  explaining  the  provisions  of  H.R.  3782  and  asking  for 
the  introduction  of  companion  bills  as  evidence  of  member  support 
of  this  legislation. 

The  number  of  such  companion  bills  that  have  been  introduced,  the 
volume  of  endorsing  letters  that  have  been  written  to  Mr.  Burke,  to 
Chairman  Mills,  and  to  blind  constituents  throughout  the  country, 
justifies  my  original  belief,  that  H.R.  3782  has  the  support  of  a  sub- 
stantial percentage  of  the  House  membership. 

As  I  went  through  the  House  and  discussed  the  merits  of  H.R.  3782 
with  Congressmen  and  their  staffs,  I  encountered  two  objections  to 
this  measure : 

Why  liberalize  disability  insurance  for  blind  persons  and  not  for 
other  severely  disabled  persons  ? 

Why  should  a  blind  person  with  substantial  earnings  draw  disabil- 
ity insurance  payments  when  other-type  disabled  persons  are  cut  off 
from  such  payments  if  their  earnings  exceed  $140  a  month? 

The  answers  to  these  questions,  we  believe,  are  simple,  obvious,  and 
conclusive : 

Blindness  is  not  a  worse  disability  than  any  other,  but  it  is  different 
than  any  other — and  because  of  this  difference,  H.R.  3782  is  socially 
and  economically  necessary  legislation,  it  is  uniquely  needed  and  not 
precedent-setting  legislation. 

A  person  may  have  just  about  any  other  kind  of  physical  impair- 
ment, get  repaired,  obtain  prosthetic  devices  or  appliances,  and  be  re- 
stored to  substantial  self-sufficiency. 

A  man  may  lose  both  legs,  secure  artificial  limbs,  and  after  learning 
their  use,  function  as  he  functioned  before. 

The  blind  person,  however,  never  reaches  the  point  where  he  is 
freed  from  a  dependence  upon  sight,  and  this  is  so  whatever  abilities 
the  blind  person  may  possess,  whatever  his  accomplishments  may  be. 

The  blind  person  is  just  exactly  like  the  sighted  person — whatever 
his  earnings,  he  lives  above  and  beyond  them — and  is  no  better  able  to 
remove  a  portion  of  his  income  from  family  expenses  to  use  for  the 
purchase  of  sight  than  would  his  sighted  fellows  engaged  in  the  same 
employment  and  with  similar  earnings. 

The  fact  is,  Mr.  Chairman,  that  whatever  level  of  earnings  a  blind 
man  may  achieve,  whatever  position  he  may  attain,  he  functions  at  an 
economic  disadvantage  for  he  must  function  without  sight  in  compe- 
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titibn  with  sighted  men,  he  must  compete  without  sight  in  an  economy 
based  on  sight. 

H.R.  3782  as  Federal  law  would  reduce  this  economic  disadvantage. 
I  thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman,  for  this  opportunity  to  appear  here. 
(The  supplemental  statement  referred  to  follows :) 

Supplemental  Statement  of  John  F.  Nagle,  Chief,  Washington  Office, 
National  Federation  of  the  Blind 

Mr.  Chairman  and  members  of  the  committee,  my  name  is  John  F.  Nagle, 
I  am  Chief  of  the  Washington  Office  of  the  National  Federation  of  the  Blind. 
My  address  is  1346  Connecticut  Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20036.  I  am 
submitting  for  the  printed  record  the  following  additional  views  on  matters 
pending  before  this  Committee,  that  is,  the  proposals  contained  in  H.R.  14173 
and  H.R.  14080. 

H.R.  1417  3  REPEAL  OF  TITLES  I,  X,  XIV  OF  THE  SOCIAL  SECURITY  ACT 

We  are  unalterably  opposed  to  all  efforts  to  abolish  the  separate  category 
of  public  assistance  for  the  blind,  enacted  in  1935  under  Title  X  of  the  original 
Social  Security  Act  to  provide  for  financial  assistance  to  the  blind  as  a  separate 
category.  In  November  of  1935,  at  the  very  beginning  of  the  Social  Security 
system,  the  American  Public  Welfare  Association  (APWA)  published  a  pam- 
phlet containing  "suggestions"  for  a  model  piece  of  legislation  as  a  guide  to  the 
states  in  the  establishment  of  public  assistance  programs,  a  major  recommenda- 
tion being  "integration"  of  the  public  assistance  programs.  The  APWA.  the 
creature  of  public  welfare  administrators  and  tightly  controlled  by  them, 
has  been  unable  to  shake  loose  its  preoccupation  with  the  desire  to  abolish  cate- 
gories ever  since,  thus  increasing  the  discretionary  powers  of  administrators. 

To  establish  a  single  adult  category  as  is  proposed  in  which  the  blind,  the 
aged,  and  the  disabled  would  be  scrambled  together  into  one  poor  relief  barrel, 
where  the  distinctive  needs  of  the  blind,  the  aged,  and  the  disabled  would  be 
completely  disregarded,  would  be  tragic,  indeed.  The  problems  of  the  aged  are 
different  from  those  of  the  blind,  and  the  problems  of  the  disabled  are  different 
from  both,  requiring  each  group  to  have  separate  categorical  consideration. 
If  rehabilitation — physical,  social,  economic — is  to  be  the  goal  of  Aid  to  the 
Blind  (and  it  certainly  should  be),  then  the  categorical  approach  must  be  re- 
tained and  strengthened,  not  weakened  or  abandoned. 

In  1935,  when  the  Social  Security  Act  was  adopted  by  the  Congress,  some  27 
states  already  had  adopted  statutes  establishing  special  programs  of  public 
assistance  for  the  needy  blind.  At  the  present  time,  even  seven  years  after 
the  optional  combined  category  for  adult  aid  under  Title  XVI  was  enacted,  two 
thirds  of  the  states  make  separate  and  special  provision  for  their  blind  citizens 
who  require  help  in  meeting  their  basic  needs.  These  actions  by  the  states 
are  a  recognition  that  the  problems  and  the  needs  of  the  blind  are  different 
from  those  of  others  requiring  aid. 

The  man  who  is  87 — without  a  family  and  enfeebled ;  the  man  who  is  23 — 
physically  fit,  vigorous  and  healthy — but  blind :  the  completely  paralyzed  and 
bedridden  mother  of  three  small  children,  whose  husband  is  unskilled  and 
earns  little — each  of  these  presents  a  distinct  social  problem  requiring  the  assist- 
ance of  experienced,  wise,  and  well-trained  personnel  to  solve.  Each  has  different 
and  distinct  needs. 

If  the  aged,  the  blind,  and  the  disabled  are  to  be  scrambled  together  in  one 
general  administrative  heap — if  a  uniform  budget  is  to  be  established  for  all 
aid  applicants  without  regard  for  their  special  categorical  needs — if  agency 
rules  and  regulations  are  to  be  applied  to  all  recipients  alike  as  though  they 
had  similar  needs  and  problems — if  caseloads  are  to  be  an  indiscriminate 
mixture  of  the  aged,  the  blind,  and  the  disabled — and  if  case  workers  are  re- 
quired to  be  all  things  to  all  clients — then,  the  high  purposes  of  self-care  and 
self-support  will  soon  be  smothered  and  stifled  bv  generalized  administrative 
treatment,  rather  than  fostered  by  categorical  consideration  of  the  special  needs 
of  the  blind,  the  aged,  and  the  disabled.  Public  welfare  for  these  people  will 
cease  to  exist  as  we  have  known  it — as  we  in  America  have  known  it  with 
pride  and  satisfaction— and  it  will  become  merely  a  paymaster  of  public  funds 
to  public  charges — and,  though  they  may  be  well  provided  for,  though  they 
will  neither  starve,  go  naked,  or  lack  for  shelter,  they  will  not  be  rehabilitated 
and  resume  normal,  independent,  and  self-supporting  lives — but  they  will  be 
and  they  will  remain — public  charges. 
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Mr.  Chairman,  Members  of  the  Committee,  we  of  the  National  Federation 
of  the  Blind  urge  you  to  strike  out  the  provisions  which  would  establish  the 
mandatory  Title  XVI  combining  the  aged,  the  blind,  and  the  disabled. 

EXEMPTION  OF  INCREASES  IN   SOCIAL  SECURITY  PAYMENTS 

We  urge  the  Committee  to  insert  a  provision  in  the  bill  which  would  exempt 
all  increases  in  Social  Security  payments  made  subsequent  to  January  1,  1966 
from  consideration  in  determining  a  person's  need  for  public  assistance  and 
the  amount  of  aid  he  should  receive.  There  are  at  present  some  2.8  million  public 
assistance  recipients  whose  Social  Security  payments  are  simply  not  enough  to 
live  on,  hence  are  being  supplemented  by  the  states.  A  guarantee  is  needed  that 
increases  in  Social  Security  payments  provided  by  the  Congress  to  raise  the 
level  of  such  payments  will  do  just  that,  will  be  received  by  elderly  and 
disabled  persons.  This  is  the  only  way  to  effectively  protect  Social  Security  pay- 
ment increases  from  being  absorbed  into  the  state  treasuries  rather  than  being 
passed  on  to  recipients  of  public  assistance  who  are  also  beneficiaries  of  Social 
Security  payments. 

MINIMUM  GRANT  OF  AID 

We  favor  the  provision  for  a  minimum  grant  or  a  "floor  to  relief",  but 
feel  that  the  Committee  will  wish  to  consider  increasing  this  minimum  from 
$90  a  month  to  a  considerably  larger  figure.  No  more  eloquent  argument  can 
be  advanced  for  this  principle  than  to  look  at  the  averages  of  the  monthly 
grants  for  the  United  States  as  a  whole.  For  the  month  of  May,  1969,  the 
Old  Age  Assistance  average  grant  was  only  $70.60;  the  Aid  to  the  Blind  aver- 
age, $94.85;  and  the  Aid  to  the  Disabled  grant,  $85.60.  Safeguards  should  be 
inserted  in  the  law  to  assure  that  the  minimum  grant  does  not  also  become 
the  maximum  and  that  special  needs  of  individuals  are  provided  for  by  increased 
grants. 

PROHIBITION  OF  LIENS 

We  support  the  provision  which  would  prohibit  the  taking  of  liens  on  the 
property  of  recipients  as  a  condition  for  the  receipt  of  aid.  To  pauperize 
needy  persons  who  apply  for  public  aid,  to  take  from  them  the  little  property 
they  may  own,  not  only  takes  away  from  them  the  only  material  means  they 
have  upon  which  to  build  a  new  life — it  also  takes  away  their  will  to  try  again, 
to  try  and  work  their  way  back  to  a  life  of  self-dependence. 

RESPONSIBILITY   OF   RELATIVES  PROVISION 

While  it  is  proposed  in  the  pending  bill  that  responsibility  of  relatives  be 
abolished  insofar  as  recipients  of  Old  Age  Assistance  are  concerned,  relatives' 
responsibility  is  still  retained  for  Aid  to  the  Blind  and  Aid  to  the  Disabled  re- 
cipients. Why?  Almost  two  thirds  of  the  recipients  Aid  to  the  Blind  are  them- 
selves 65  years  of  age  or  older  and  a  large  percentage  of  recipients  of  Aid  to  the 
Disabled  are  in  the  older  age  brackets.  State  laws  or  regulations  which  require, 
under  penalty  of  legal  action,  family  members  to  contribute  to  the  support  of  a 
needy  blind  person  are  a  denial  of  the  high  goals  of  public  assistance — so  bravely 
and  boldly  declared  in  the  1956  Amendments  to  the  Social  Security  Act — the 
strengthening  of  family  ties,  the  achievement  of  self -care  and  self-support. 

The  effect  of  the  enforcement  of  relatives'  responsibility  laws  is  to  spread 
poverty,  not  to  alleviate  it.  It  humiliates  and  demoralizes  physically  handicapped 
recipients  and  their  families  alike.  Such  enforcement  has  worked  injustice  and 
hardship  both  upon  the  aging  parents,  passing  out  of  the  productive  years  of  life, 
and  upon  their  sons  and  daughters,  still  in  the  productive  years  of  life  but  with 
mounting  responsibilities  of  their  own  immediate  families.  Such  laws  tend  to  dis- 
rupt nad  destroy  family  ties,  not  strengthen  them.  It  results  in  replacing  mutual 
affection  with  bitterness.  It  retards  or  completely  prevents  the  development  of  the 
healthy  family  relationships  which  are  a  major  purpose  of  the  public  welfare  pro- 
grams under  the  Social  Security  Act.  We  urge  the  Committee  to  prohibit  the 
responsibility  of  relatives  provision  in  state  laws  for  the  blind  and  the  disabled, 
just  as  the  bill  proposes  to  do  for  the  aged. 

ESTABLISHMENT  OF  ADVISORY  COMMITTEES 

We  applaud  the  provision  for  the  establishment  of  advisory  committees  in 
connection  with  the  administration  of  public  assistance  with  such  committees 
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to  include  recipients  as  members.  It  is  significant  that  the  duties  of  such  com- 
mittees is  not  to  advise,  but  to  evaluate  the  operation  of  the  programs.  We  can 
only  hope  that,  in  implementing  this  provision,  the  Secretary  will  insist  that  the 
spirit  of  this  provision  be  translated  into  practice. 

LIMITATION    ON  PROPERTY 

While  the  value  of  the  home  is  exempted,  there  is  an  overall  limitation  of 
$1,500  proposed  on  all  other  property,  real  and  personal.  On  July  6,  1966 — more 
than  three  years  ago — the  Department  of  Health,  Education  and  Welfare  in 
Handbook  Transmittal  No.  86  issued  regulations  governing  the  upper  limits  which 
can  be  placed  on  real  and  personal  property  holdings.  No  monetary  limits  are 
required  either  on  the  home  or  personal  and  household  effects  and  an  automobile. 
No  limitation  is  placed  on  the  value  of  income-producing  property  provided  that 
all  net  income  is  accounted  for  and  taken  into  consideration  in  determining  need. 
The  sum  of  $2,000  is  placed  as  the  limitation  on  cash  reserves  for  each  recipient. 
These  regulations  are  currently  in  effect.  Surely,  the  Committee  will  not  wish  to 
write  into  statute  limitations  which  are  less  than  those  now  existing. 

JUDICIAL  REVIEW 

Under  Title  II  of  H.R.  14173,  Sec.  446  (2)  provision  is  made  under  the  Family 
Assistance  Program  that  final  determination  by  the  Secretary  on  a  hearing  of  an 
individual  shall  be  subject  to  judicial  review.  We  urge  that  this  same  specific 
provision  be  included  in  existing  Titles  I,  X,  XIV  and  XVI  of  the  Social  Security 
Act. 

H.R.  14080 

Now.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  wish  to  give  you  our  views  on  suggested  changes  on 
Titles  II  and  XVIII  of  the  Social  Security  Act. 

INCREASE  IN   SOCIAL  SECURITY  BENEFITS 

Certainly  the  National  Federation  of  the  Blind  is  in  full  accord  with  the 
necessity  to  increase  the  amount  of  benefits  paid  under  the  Social  Security  Act. 
However,  we  believe  that  the  proposed  ten  percent  is  insufficient  at  this  time. 
We  believe  that  at  least  a  fifteen  percent  increase  is  essential,  effective  Decem- 
ber 1,  1969,  in  view  of  the  rapid  rise  in  the  cost  of  living  which  has  occurred 
over  the  past  two  years.  We  also  feel  that  the  proposal  for  a  cost-of-living 
escalator  provision  should  be  enacted  so  that  Social  Security  payments  would 
at  least  keep  pace  with  the  rise  in  the  Consumer's  Price  Index  of  the  Bureau  of 
Labor  Statistics.  This  provision  would  in  no  way  preclude  the  Congress  from 
re-examining  from  time  to  time  the  overall  adequacy  of  payments  under  our  na- 
tional Social  Security  system  and  making  such  adjustments  as  it  found  equitable. 

MEDICARE   COVERAGE   FOR   DISABILITY  RECIPIENTS 

A  special  task  force  appointed  by  the  previous  Administration  recommended 
that  Medicare  coverage  be  extended  to  recipients  of  disability  insurance  under  the 
Social  Security  Act.  A  similar  task  force,  this  time  appointed  by  the  present 
Administration,  has  recently  recommended  the  same  thing.  We  plead  the  need 
of  disabled  persons  for  health  insurance  protection.  A  person  who  qualifies  for 
disability  insurance  benefits  is  in  frequent,  or  even  constant  need  for  hospital 
services  and  medical  attention,  and  the  income  of  the  disability  insurance  bene- 
ficiary is  the  same  as  it  would  be  if  he  were  to  retire  because  of  old  age,  so  he 
is  no  better  able  than  the  older  person  to  pay  hospital  charges  and  doctors'  bills. 
It  is  our  hope,  therefore,  that  this  Committee  will  act  favorably  on  our  proposal 
to  afford  health  insurance  protection  to  disabled  persons  under  Title  XVIII 
of  the  Social  Security  Act. 

The  Chairman.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Nagle,  for  coming  to  the  committee 
and  giving  us  the  benefit  of  this  very  fine  statement. 
Are  there  any  questions  ? 
Mr.  Ullman.  Mr.  Chairman  ? 
The  Chairman.  Mr.  Ullman. 
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Mr.  Ullmax.  Mr.  Nagle,  I  want  to  join  in  welcoming  you  back  be- 
fore the  committee.  I  want  to  commend  you.  I  don't  think  we  have 
ever  had  a  witness  who  reads  with  more  rapidity  and  more  clarity 
than  you  do.  Most  of  our  witnesses  are  pretty  good,  but  there  are  some 
that  I  might  recommend  Braille  to,  and  I  want  to  say  that  your 
arguments  are  most  compelling  and  I  appreciate  your  testimony. 

Mr.  Betts.  Mr.  Chairman  ? 

The  Chairman.  Mr.  Betts. 

Mr.  Betts.  I  want  to  join  with  the  chairman  in  congratulating  you, 
John,  on  the  fine  award  you  received.  It  was  a  great  honor,  and  I  am 
glad  to  have  the  acquaintance  of  somebody  that  rates  an  award  like 
this,  and,  of  course,  I  want  to  be  included  in  all  the  comments  that  have 
been  made  here  about  your  appearance  before  the  committee.  I  always 
appreciate  your  visits  in  the  office  because  it  sort  of  lays  the  ground- 
work for  something  like  this  and  particularly  on  this  subject  because 
I  think  you  have  articulated  your  case  very  well — and  I  think  I  intro- 
duced this  bill,  too — I  go  along  with  your  definition  of  the  term  "disa- 
bility." To  me  anyone  who  isn't  able  to  see  and  has  to  walk  with  a 
cane  is  just  as  disabled  as  anyone  who  has  a  bad  leg  and  has  to  walk 
with  a  cane.  I  think  you  rationalize  it  very  well  and  I  want  to  compli- 
ment you  for  your  statement  and  I  am  happy  to  see  you  here. 

The  Chairman.  Mr.  Burke  ? 

Mr.  Burke.  I  wish  to  point  out  to  the  committee  the  statement  made 
by  Mr.  Nagle  on  page  1  that  over  151  Members  of  the  House,  includ- 
ing 10  members  of  the  House  Ways  and  Means  Committee,  have  co- 
sponsored  H.E.  3782.  This  is  due  to  the  great  work  that  Mr.  Nagle  has 
done.  He  has  taken  the  time  and  effort,  gone  to  each  individual  Mem- 
ber's office,  and  he  has  explained  the  bill  to  them.  I  know  of  no  man 
on  Capitol  Hill  who  works  any  harder  than  Mr.  Nagle.  His  presenta- 
tion here  this  morning,  of  course,  is  excellent,  and  I  certainly  hope 
that  his  testimony  and  his  hard  work  will  bear  fruit  this  year  and  that 
he  will  be  successful  in  obtaining  an  amendment  to  the  social  security 
laws  to  include  H.R.  3782. 

The  Chairman.  Any  further  questions  ? 

Thank  you  again,  Mr.  Nagle,  for  coming  to  the  committee. 

Mr.  Nagle.  Thank  you  very  much,  Mr.  Chairman,  and  members. 

(The  following  letter  was  received  by  the  committee:) 

Congress  of  the  United  States, 

House  of  Representatives, 
Washington,  B.C.,  November  3,  1969. 

Hon.  Wilbur  Mills, 

Chairman,  House  Ways  and  Means  Committee, 
The  Capitol,  Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Mr.  Chairman  :  I  wish  to  associate  myself  with  the  testimony  submitted 
to  your  Committee  on  October  27  by  John  F.  Nagle,  Chief,  Washington  Office, 
National  Federation  of  the  Blind,  in  support  of  the  Burke  Disability  Insurance 
for  the  Blind  bill.  This  provision  is  similar  to  H.R.  9360  of  which  I  am  the  author. 

I  am  hopeful  that  the  Committee  will  include  approval  of  this  measure  during 
its  deliberations. 
Sincerely, 

Charles  C.  Diggs,  Jr., 

Member  of  Congress, 
13th  District  of  Michigan. 
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The  Chairman.  Mr.  McDaniel  ? 

Mr.  McDaniel,  we  appreciate  very  much  having  Vou  before  the 
committee  this  morning.  If  you  will  identify  yourself  for  our  record 
by  giving  us  your  name,  address,  and  capacity  in  which  you  appear, 
we  will  be  glad  to  recognize  you. 

STATEMENT  OF  DURWARD  K.  McDANIEL,  NATIONAL  REPRESENT- 
ATIVE, AMERICAN  COUNCIL  OF  THE  BLIND 

Mr.  McDaniel.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman. 

I  am  Durward  K.  McDaniel,  national  representative  of  the  Ameri- 
can Council  of  the  Blind.  The  address  is  20  E  Street  NW.,  Washington, 
D.C.  The  ZIP  code  is  20001. 

I  appear  here  today  on  behalf  of  the  American  Council  of  the  Blind 
and  I  want  the  committee  to  know  how  earnestly  the  council  also 
endorses  H.E.  3782  by  Congressman  Burke  and  many  others. 

I  have  filed  a  written  statement  for  the  record  and  request  that  it 
be  published  as  part  of  the  proceedings. 

The  Chairman.  Without  objection,  it  will  be,  Mr.  McDaniel,  im- 
mediately following  your  oral  statement. 

Mr.  McDaniel.  In  view  of  Mr.  Nagle's  excellent  statement  of  the 
case  for  H.R.  3782,  I  shall  emphasize  other  points  in  my  remarks, 
making  it  clear  that  the  American  Council  of  the  Blind  concurs  fully 
in  the  National  Federation  of  the  Blind's  support  of  this  proposition. 
Therefore,  I  shall  devote  most  of  my  remarks  to  other  matters  of  in- 
terest to  this  committee. 

First,  the  American  Council  of  the  Blind  is  deeply  interested  in  the 
extension  of  medicare  benefits  to  disability  beneficiaries  under  the 
law.  All  taxpayers  pay  the  tax  and  it  is  only  fair,  we  think,  that  all 
beneficiaries,  whether  disabled  or  dependents  of  retired  or  disabled 
beneficiaries,  should  benefit  from  the  medicare  provisions. 

We  also  believe,  in  conjunction  with  the  extension  of  medicare  to 
the  disability  beneficiaries,  that  there  should  be  a  provision,  an 
amendment  to  section  1843,  permitting  the  buy-in  provisions  for  re- 
cipients of  the  public  assistance  as  there  is  in  the  case  of  old-age  re- 
cipients. This  would  go  far  to  solving  the  medical  needs  of  these 
classes  of  people  who  now  must  depend  upon  the  uncertain  coverage 
of  title  19,  the  Federal-State  program,  which  generally  gets  called 
the  medicaid. 

One  of  the  areas  of  greatest  suffering  in  these  classes  of  people  is 
in  the  matter  of  people  concurrently  receiving  social  security  pay- 
ments and  public  assistance.  As  the  committee  knows,  each  time  there 
is  an  increase  in  social  security  payments,  that  increase  is  immedi- 
ately deducted  from  the  welfare  grant  of  the  person  who  concur- 
rently receives.  Therefore,  even  though  the  cost  of  living  continues  to 
rise,  this  class  of  people  number,  counting  all  categories,  perhaps  2 
million  in  the  economy,  stand  still.  They  don't  really  stand  still  ex- 
cept in  income.  Because  of  the  inflation,  they  are  going  backward. 
Their  standard  of  living  is  constantly  being  reduced  by  the  deduc- 
tions and  the  rising  costs  of  living. 

The  American  Council  of  the  Blind  believes  that  social  security 
payments  are  in  the  nature  of  earned  income,  even  though  it  is  de- 
ferred in  payment,  and  that  all  social  security  payments  should  be 
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disregarded  in  the  determining  of  eligibility  of  recipients  of  public 
assistance. 

I  know  that  the  committee  has  in  the  past  put  into  the  act  permissive 
legislation  that  a  few  dollars  can  be  disregarded  by  the  States,  but 
they  don't  do  it.  The  increases  in  social  security  for  these  people  con- 
currently receiving  serve  only  as  subsidies  to  State  welfare  depart- 
ments because  they  take  it  off  the  welfare  check  and  use  it  for  some- 
thing else.  It  doesn't  help  the  recipient  of  aid  at  all. 

I  would  like  to  call  the  committee's  attention  to  the  fact  that  it  has 
been  9  years  since  there  was  any  change  in  the  amount  of  earned  in- 
come which  a  recipient  of  aid  to  the  blind  could  have  disregarded  in 
determining  his  eligibility.  Since  that  time,  the  Consumer  Price  Index 
has  gone  up  57  percent.  As  the  committee  knows,  the  present  exempt- 
earnings  provision  provides  that  the  first  $85  of  earned  income  and 
one-half  of  amounts  in  excess  of  $85  shall  be  disregarded  by  the  States. 
This  should  be  increased,  the  American  Council  believes,  to  at  least 
the  amount  allowed  to  beneficiaries  under  title  II  of  the  Social 
Security  Act.  This  would  about  come  out  even  with  the  increase  in 
the  cost  of  living,  so  that  these  people  who  are  able  to  earn  wouldn't 
be  getting  ahead.  They  would  just  try  to  catch  up,  try  to  stay  even. 

The  subject  of  public  assistance  is  one  that  deals  with  the  people 
who  are  on  the  bottom  of  the  ladder.  They  need  the  help  worse  than 
anyone  else  and  the  committee  knows  that  the  disparity  between  the 
highest  and  the  lowest  in  this  country  is  tremendous  indeed — in  Cali- 
fornia where  the  average  grant  for  aid  to  the  blind  is  approximately 
$139,  in  Mississippi  where  it  is  approximately  $45. 

These  people  are  all  citizens  of  the  same  country  and  the  American 
Council  of  the  Blind  is  convinced  that  we  will  never  solve  these  dis- 
parities on  a  State-by-State  basis.  We  think  this  is  a  Federal  problem 
and  a  Federal  question  and  that  the  only  solution  to  it  is  the  federaliza- 
tion of  aid  to  the  blind. 

Now,  why  just  aid  to  the  blind  ?  We  wouldn't  limit  it  to  that  except 
that  it  is  the  smallest  of  the  categories  and  we  think  that  the  impact 
on  the  budget  would  be  less,  but  we  do  think  it  has  equal  merit  for  all 
categories  of  assistance.  The  tinkering  with  the  formula,  the  imposi- 
tion of  standards  of  one  kind  or  another  upon  the  States,  merely  serves 
to  prolong  the  efforts  to  avoid  any  maintenance  of  effort  and  it  doesn't 
do  any  good  for  the  people  who  have  to  have  something  done  for 
them;  namely,  the  people  on  the  recipients'  rolls.  It  is  time  for  the 
Congress  to  recognize  that  this  is  a  national  problem,  that  one  citizen 
such  as  in  Mississippi  is  not  entitled  to  any  less  assistance  than  a  citizen 
who  lives  in  California,  and  whether  the  committee  sees  fit  to  allow 
for  some  supplementation  on  the  top  by  the  States,  we  advocate  pri- 
marily that  this  be  an  all-Federal  program  whether  it  is  run  by  the 
Social  Security  Administration  or  through  the  Federal-State  system. 
We  would  prefer  to  have  it  administered  federally,  but  whichever  way 
it  goes  the  payments  of  aid  to  the  blind,  we  hope,  will  be  equalized 
across  the  country  with  some  safeguards  that  there  will  be  no  reduc- 
tion in  anyone's  grant  of  aid  by  reason  of  federalization.  But  this  is 
severely  needed  at  this  time.  These  people  are  living  on  less  than  a 
decent  standard  of  living  and  this  is  the  only  way  that  it  is  ever  going 
to  be  remedied. 
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I  note  in  H.E.  14173  some  provision  for  involvement,  on  an  advisory 
council  basis,  of  people  who  receive  assistance  and  the  American  Coun- 
cil of  the  Blind  is  in  favor  of  that  but  says  that  that  does  not  go  far 
enough  because  there  is  no  arrangement  for  the  selection  of  people 
to  serve  in  this  capacity.  There  needs  to  be  some  regular  system  of 
representation  of  recipients  in  the  planning,  delivering,  and  review- 
ing of  such  services,  and  until  that  happens  these  people  are  not 
going  to  be  adequately  protected  and  the  administrators  are  not  going 
to  really  know  how  they  really  feel  and  what  their  needs  are. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  appreciate  the  opportunity  to  appear  here. 

The  American  Council  of  the  Blind  in  its  lengthier  statement  has 
outlined  other  points  of  interest,  but  we  are  deeply  concerned  about 
the  plight _ of  social  security  beneficiaries  and  aid  to  the  blind  recip- 
ients in  this  country  and  urge  that  action  be  taken  on  it. 

Thank  you  very  much. 

(  The  statement  referred  to  follows :) 

Prepared  Statement  of  Durward  K.  McDaniel.  National  Representative, 
American  Council  of  the  Blind 

summary 

The  American  Council  of  the  Blind  : 

1.  Favors  medicare  coverage  of  disability  insurance  beneficiaries  as  proposed 
by  H.R.  699  and,  in  addition,  the  extension  of  coverage  under  Section  1S43  of  the 
Social  Security  Act  to  disabled  and  blind  public  assistance  recipients  under 
age  65. 

2.  Favors  enactment  of  H.R.  6752,  which  would  prevent  the  imposition  of 
relative  responsibility  requirements  in  connection  with  certain  cases  of  medi- 
cal assistance  under  Title  XIX  of  the  Socal  Security  Act  for  blind  and 
disabled  individuals. 

3.  Endorses  the  methods  provided  in  H.R.  14080  for  automatic  adjustments 
in  the  earnings  limitation  for  OASI  beneficiaries  and  automatic  cost-of-livimr 
increases  in  OASDI  benefits. 

4.  Favors  enactment  of  H.R.  3782,  which  provides  for  disability  coverage 
of  blind  persons  with  six  quarters  of  coverage. 

5.  Favors  the  abolition  of  coverage  and  recency  requirements  for  disability 
insurance  as  provided  by  H.R.  1067. 

6.  Favors  liberalization  of  the  definition  of  disability  for  disability  insur- 
ance purposes  as  provided  by  H.R.  183. 

7.  Favors  enactment  of  H.R.  12S1  to  repeal  Section  224  of  the  Social  Security 
Act.  which  affects  beneficiaries  receiving  workmen's  compensation. 

8.  Favors  increasing  the  earnings  exemption  for  blind  welfare  recipients  to  the 
amount  allowed  to  beneficiaries  under  Title  II  of  the  Social  Security  Act.  with 
periodic  cost-of-liring  adjustments. 

9.  Favors  increased  earnings  exemptions  for  aged  and  disabled  welfare  recipi- 
ents. 

10.  Favors  a  requirement  that  States  disregard  all  OASDI  benefits  in  deter- 
mining need  for  recipients  of  aid  to  the  blind. 

11.  Endorses,  with  modifications,  the  provisions  in  H.R.  14173  limiting  relative 
responsibility  and  the  application  of  liens  against  property  and  excluding  income 
and  resources  of  noncontributing  adults  from  family  income  and  resources. 

12.  Favors  federalization  of  medicaid  for  and  aid  to  the  blind,  with  a  guarantee 
against  reductions  in  present  grants  and  provisions  for  automatic  cost-of-living 
increases  and  liberal  standards  of  need  and  eligibility. 

13.  Opposes  the  abolition  of  Title  X  of  the  Social  Security  Act. 

14.  Favors  the  participation  of  recipients  of  aid  to  the  aged,  blind,  and  disabled 
in  the  periodic  evaluation  of  State  welfare  programs  as  provided  by  H.R.  14173 
and  advocates  the  provision  of  additional  procedures  for  the  representation  of 
interests  and  views  of  both  welfare  recipients  and  social  security  beneficiaries. 
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INTRODUCTION 

H.R.  14080  falls  far  short  of  meeting  the  compelling  needs  of  social  security 
beneficiaries  in  1969.  If  appropriate  and  necessary  changes  are  not  made  at  this 
time,  public  demand  will  require  a  reconsideration  of  this  subject  in  the  near 
future. 

While  H.R.  14173  contains  some  improvements,  it  is  characterized  by  major 
omissions.  The  American  Council  of  the  Blind  believes  that  the  provisions  of  this 
bill  will  not  effectively  meet  the  welfare  problems  of  the  country  and  that,  if 
enacted  in  its  present  form,  it  will  disappoint  everyone,  including  its  proponents. 

The  Committee  has  before  it  numerous  constructive  measures  which  would 
materially  improve  social  security  and  welfare  provisions  of  the  law.  These  meas- 
ures are  referred  to  specifically  in  this  statement,  and  other  proposals  are  added 
for  the  consideration  of  the  Committee. 

MEDICARE  AND  MEDICAID 

Health  Insurance  for  the  Disabled  {H.R.  699) 

The  inclusion  of  disability  beneficiaries  in  the  medicare  program  is  long  over- 
due. All  wage  earners  pay  an  additional  tax  to  finance  medicare,  but  if  they  be- 
come disabled  they  are  deprived  of  medicare  benefits  unless  and  until  they  reach 
age  65.  The  American  Council  of  the  Blind  endorses  H.R.  699  and  similar  bills 
which  would  extend  this  coverage  to  all  disabled  persons  receiving  benefits  under 
the  Social  Security  Act  or  the  Railroad  Retirement  Act. 

Health  Insurance  for  Public  Assistance  Recipients  (Section  184-3  of  the  Social 
Security  Act) 

It  is  regrettable  and  discriminatory  that  persons  under  65  receiving  public  as- 
sistance under  Titles  X,  XIV  and  XVI  are  not  covered  by  Section  1843  of  the 
Social  Security  Act  as  are  those  over  65.  These  recipients  are  left  to  rely  upon 
the  inadequate  and  uncertain  coverage  of  Title  XIX. 

Relative  Responsibility  under  Title  XIX  (H.R.  6752) 

The  imposition  of  relative  responsibility  requirements  in  determining  the 
eligibility  and  extent  of  medical  assistance  under  Title  XIX  is  causing  consider- 
able hardship  to  adult  blind  and  disabled  welfare  recipients  and  their  families. 
H.R.  6752  would  prohibit  the  imposition  of  such  requirements  unless  the  reci- 
pient is  the  spouse  of  the  minor  child  of  the  person  whose  financial  respon- 
sibility is  thus  taken  into  account. 

Old-Age,  Survivors,  and  Disability  Insurance  Benefits  and  Earnings  (H.R.  14080, 
Sections  2-5) 

The  American  Council  of  the  Blind  endorses  the  methods  provided  by  Sections 
4  and  5(b)  of  H.R.  14080  for  automatic  adjustment  of  benefits  and  earnings 
limitations  in  accordance  with  changes  in  living  costs  or  taxable  wages. 

Adequate  base  benefit  amounts  and  earnings  allowances  are  not  provided  by 
this  bill,  however.  It  is  essential  to  the  functioning  of  any  escalator  procedure 
that  the  foundation  be  liberal ;  if  it  is  not  satisfactory,  the  inevitable  result  will 
be  frequent  amendments. 

For  many  retired  or  disabled  workers  whose  wages  while  employed  were 
above  the  poverty  line  the  maximum  family  benefits  proposed  in  Section  2(2)  of 
H.R.  14080  are  below  that  line.  For  those  in  the  higher  wage  brackets  the  pro- 
posed benefits  represent  substantial  decreases  in  living  standards.  As  long  as 
OASDI  benefits  remain  inadequate  large  numbers  of  aged  and  disabled  persons 
will  be  forced  to  seek  welfare  grants  to  supplement  their  benefits ;  this  result 
is  not  only  demeaning  to  the  beneficiaries  but  substantially  increases  overall 
administrative  costs. 

For  the  many  beneficiaries  who  are  also  receiving  public  assistance  payments, 
the  meager  increases  in  benefits  proposed  in  H.R.  14080  will  be  meaningless 
because  they  will  be  deducted  immediately  from  their  grants.  While  the  adminis- 
tration's welfare  proposal,  H.R.  14173,  does  provide  that  one-half  of  unearned 
income  of  a  family  shall  be  disregarded,  no  such  provision  is  made  for  the  aged, 
blind,  or  disabled  categories.  Thus,  in  these  cases,  the  increase  in  benefits  will 
be  nothing  more  than  an  indirect  subsidy  to  State  welfare  programs,  leaving 
the  beneficiaries  no  better  off  than  before. 

The  $10  increase  in  the  earnings  exemption  proposed  in  H.R.  14080  is  too 
slight  to  have  any  significant  effect  on  living  standards  of  beneficiaries.  While 
the  proposed  removal  of  the  present  provision  that  all  earnings  above  $2,880  are 
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to  be  considered  as  excess  will  assist  those  beneficiaries  who  earn  more  than 
this  amount,  it  will  not  help  those  retired  persons  who  are  not  able  to  work 
regularly  or  at  substantial  pay  rates. 

Disability  Coverage  (H.R.  3782  and  H.R.  1067) 

The  American  Council  of  the  Blind  supports  H.R.  3782,  which  would  provide 
benefits  to  blind  persons  having  six  quarters  of  coverage,  with  the  same  earned 
income  allowance  as  that  for  beneficiaries  who  have  attained  the  age  of  72. 
This  would  afford  blind  beneficiaries  a  genuine  opportunity  for  security  and 
a  decent  standard  of  living. 

The  American  Council  of  the  Blind  believes  that  the  disability  insurance 
eligibility  requirement  of  20  quarters  of  coverage  out  of  the  last  40  quarters 
is  arbitrary  and  discriminatory,  having  the  effect  of  excluding  many  persons 
who  are  fully  insured  as  defined  by  Section  214  of  the  Social  Security  Act. 
This  requirement  is  particularly  discriminatory  against  those  persons  who  be- 
came disabled  too  long  ago  to  qualify  under  Section  223.  Many  of  those  excluded 
disabled  persons  have  not  yet  reached  retirement  age  and  receive  no  benefits, 
although  some  of  them  are  fully  insured.  This  inequity  should  be  remedied  now. 
Fully  insured  status  should  not  have  less  meaning  or  effect  for  one  injured 
worker  than  for  another.  Accordingly,  we  support  the  abolition  of  the  special 
coverage  and  recency  test  of  the  present  law  which  would  be  accomplished  by 
H.R.  1067. 

Definition  of  Disability  (H.R.  183) 

Adoption  of  the  definition  of  disability  included  in  Section  223(d)  (2)  (A)  of 
the  Social  Security  Act  was  a  reactionary  step.  Under  this  definition  an  indi- 
vidual's disability  claim  can  be  denied  if  a  job  which  he  theoretically  can  per- 
form allegedly  exists  somewhere  in  the  national  economy,  even  though  he  would 
not  be  hired  if  he  applied  for  such  job.  The  law  should  provide  that  a  claimant 
otherwise  eligible  cannot  be  disqualified  for  disability  benefits  if  he  is  willing 
to  accept  a  job  which  is  suitable,  taking  into  consideration  his  education  and 
work  experience.  Or,  if  the  alleged  existence  of  a  job  somewhere  in  the  national 
economy  is  to  be  an  eligibility  factor,  then  the  appropriate  public  agency  should 
be  required  to  place  the  claimant  in  that  job.  The  liberalized  definition  of  dis- 
ability proposed  in  H.R.  183  would  eliminate  the  oppressive  features  of  the 
present  law  and  provide  a  more  objective  standard  than  the  definition  existing 
prior  to  the  1967  amendments. 

Workmen's  Compensation  (H.R.  1281) 

The  American  Council  of  the  Blind  urges  an  amendment  (as  provided  by  H.R. 
1281)  repealing  Section  224  of  the  Social  Security  Act,  which  limits  the  amount 
which  can  be  received  by  a  beneficiary  who  concurrently  receives  workmen's 
compensation.  This  limitation  is  an  example  of  the  negative  concept  that  a  bene- 
ficiary should  not  be  as  well  off  as  he  was  while  working.  Workmen's  compensa- 
tion is  not  paid  for  by  Federal  revenue  and  should  have  no  bearing  on  social 
security  benefits.  The  principal  effects  of  this  provision  are  reductions  in  tbe 
living  standards  of  injured  workmen  and  increases  in  the  profits  of  insurance 
carriers. 

PUBLIC  ASSISTANCE 

Earnings  Exemptions  (H.R.  H173,  Title  II,  Section  201) 

The  revision  of  Section  1603  proposed  in  H.R.  14173  makes  no  provision  for  in- 
creasing the  present  earnings  exemptions  of  aged,  blind,  and  disabled  welfare 
recipients.  While  Title  I  of  H.R.  14173  makes  an  attempt  to  lift  families  with 
children  out  of  poverty  by  encouraging  them  to  take  advantage  of  training  and 
employment  opportunities  and  by  excluding  from  the  income  taken  into  consider- 
ation in  determining  eligibility  such  items  as  food  stamps,  home  produce,  and 
onedialf  of  all  unearned  income,  no  such  attempt  is  made  in  this  bill  on  behalf 
of  aged,  blind,  and  disabled  recipients.  This  emphasis  on  one  class  of  the  poor 
to  the  exclusion  of  others  is  discriminatory. 

The  present  exempt  earnings  allowance  for  blind  public  assistance  recipients 
was  adopted  by  the  Congress  in  1960.  For  the  month  in  which  this  allowance 
became  mandatory,  July  1962,  the  Consumer  Price  Index  stood  at  105.5.  For 
September  1969,  the  most  recent  month  for  which  statistics  are  available,  the 
CPI  was  129.3.  Thus,  the  cost  of  living  has  increased  almost  23  percent  since  the 
present  earnings  limitation  for  blind  public  assistance  recipients  was  adopted. 
During  this  same  period  the  earnings  limitation  for  OASI  beneficiaries  under 
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Title  II  has  been  increased  twice,  from  $1450  to  $2280,  or  57  percent.  To  remedy 
this  obvious  inequity  the  American  Council  of  the  Blind  proposes  that  aid  to  the 
blind  recipients  be  allowed  the  same  earnings  exemptions,  including  any  provi- 
sions for  automatic  adjustments  in  accordance  with  wage  levels  or  living  costs, 
as  are  allowed  in  Title  II  beneficiaries. 

The  Council  proposes  that  the  earnings  limitations  for  aged  and  disabled  bene- 
ficiaries also  be  raised  from  the  present  $20  of  the  first  $80  per  month  plus  one- 
half  of  the  remainder  thereof.  This  ceiling  is  too  low  to  provide  adequate  living 
standards  or  to  serve  as  an  incentive  to  employment. 

Deduction  of  OA8DI  Benefits  from  Welfare  Grants 

One  of  the  great  injustices  permitted  in  the  public  assistance  programs  is  the 
deduction  of  social  security  benefits  from  cash  payments  to  welfare  recipients. 
The  American  Council  of  the  Blind  believes  that  social  security  benefits  are  tanta- 
mount to  deferred  earnings  and  that  they  should  be  disregarded  in  determining 
need  for  recipients  of  aid  to  the  blind.  No  recipient  of  public  assistance  can  ever 
be  lifted  out  of  poverty  if  the  only  effect  of  his  receiving  benefits  is  to  subsidize 
State  welfare  programs.  The  deduction  of  benefits  from  welfare  grants  is  prac- 
ticed in  all  States  regardless  of  the  amount  paid  in  assistance.  We  advocate  an 
amendment  to  H.R.  14173  to  correct  this  injustice. 

Relative  Responsibility  and  Lien  Requirements  (H.R.  14173) 

The  provision  of  H.R.  14173  which  would  limit  the  imposition  of  relative  re- 
sponsibility requirements  and  property  liens  are  long  overdue.  The  Council  en- 
dorses proposed  Section  445  (e)  of  Title  I,  providing  for  the  exclusion  of  the 
income  and  resources  of  noncontributing  adults  in  determining  eligibility  for  and 
amount  of  family  assistance,  and  proposed  Section  1603  (b)  (4)  of  Title  II, 
restricting  the  imposition  of  property  liens  to  those  cases  in  which  judgments  of 
benefits  incorrectly  paid  are  rendered  by  a  court.  Proposed  Section  1603  (a)  (2) 
in  the  bill,  limiting  relative  responsibility  under  Title  XVI,  while  it  represents 
an  improvement,  has  the  defect  that  it  allows  a  State  to  consider  the  financial 
responsibility  of  another  individual  for  an  applicant  or  recipient  if  the  applicant 
or  recipient  is  a  blind  or  severely  disabled  child  of  the  individual,  regardless  of 
the  age  of  such  child.  This  would  permit  the  imposition  of  financial  responsibil- 
ity requirements  with  respect  to  parents  of  adult  blind  and  disabled  persons.  To 
cure  this  defect  the  American  Council  of  the  Blind  proposes  that  the  word  "or" 
following  the  word  "twenty-one"  in  line  5,  page  61,  of  H.R.  14173  be  replaced 
by  the  word  "and". 

Federalization  of  Medicaid  for  and  Aid  to  the  Blind 

If  welfare  has  been  a  failure,  as  President  Nixon  has  stated,  it  has  been  a 
failure  for  all  types  of  recipients,  not  for  those  in  the  AFDC  category  alone. 
All  recipients  alike  have  suffered  from  failure  to  meet  need,  from  inadequate 
State  support,  and  from  incentive-stifling  restrictions.  While  the  administra- 
tion's welfare  bill,  H.R.  14173,  would  raise  standards  for  the  aged,  blind  and 
disabled  categories,  it  does  not  take  the  logical  step  of  proposing  federalization 
of  these  programs  as  in  the  case  of  family  assistance.  There  is  no  justification 
for  this  distinction.  The  American  Council  of  the  Blind  proposes  that  Congress 
proceed  immediately  to  federalize  completely  the  smallest  of  the  categories,  aid 
to  the  blind,  including  medicaid  for  the  blind,  as  a  pilot  program  which  would 
not  only  improve  the  living  standards  of  needy  blind  persons  throughout  the 
country  but  demonstrate  the  advantages  of  liberal  and  uniform  standards.  Legis- 
lation to  establish  such  a  program  should  include  the  following  safeguards :  ( 1 ) 
Provision  for  amounts  of  aid  sufficient  to  meet  the  minimum  basic  needs  of  blind 
persons  and  additional  amounts  to  meet  special  needs;  (2)  provision  for  auto- 
matic cost-of-living  adjustments  in  grants;  (3)  provision  for  liberal  eligibility 
standards;  and  (4)  a  guarantee  that  no  recipient  will  receive  a  reduced  grant 
by  reason  of  federalization  of  the  program. 

Retention  of  Title  X  of  the  Social  Security  Act 

The  American  Council  of  the  Blind  advocates  the  retention  of  Title  X,  federal- 
ized in  accordance  with  the  preceding  paragraph.  The  history  of  Title  XVI  in 
the  several  States  which  have  adopted  that  program  has  been  unsatisfactory  be- 
cause the  inflexibility  of  Title  XVI  has  made  it  difficult  to  meet  the  special  needs 
of  some  categories  of  recipients.  The  proposed  provisions  of  this  title  in  H.R. 
14173  hold  no  promise  of  relief  from  the  inflexibility  of  the  present  law. 
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Representation  of  Beneficiaries  and  Recipients 

The  creation  of  procedures  for  the  representation  of  the  interests  and  views 
of  social  security  beneficiaries  and  welfare  recipients  is  desirable  and  necessary 
for  the  effective  planning,  delivering,  and  reviewing  of  these  important  govern- 
ment services.  Complaints  and  proposals  for  improvements  could  be  dealt  with 
properly  and  expeditiously  on  a  regular  formal  basis  through  consultation  and 
evaluation  of  these  services  by  government  officials  and  representatives  of  such 
beneficiaries  and  recipients.  While  H.R.  14080  makes  no  provision  for  such  par- 
ticipation by  social  security  beneficiaries,  proposed  Section  1602(a)  (16),  Title 
II,  of  H.R.  14173  provides  for  the  participation  of  recipients  of  aid  to  the  aged, 
blind,  and  disabled  in  the  periodic  evaluation  of  State  welfare  programs.  This  is 
a  step  in  the  right  direction,  but  there  should  be  a  system  by  which  beneficiaries 
and  recipients  would  select  their  own  representatives.  An  appropriate  model 
for  such  procedures  and  consultation  has  been  established  by  Executive  Order 
No.  10988,  which  provides  a  system  for  choosing  representatives  of  Federal 
employees. 

The  Chairman.  Mr.  McDaniel,  we  thank  you  very  much  for  your 
very  fine  statement  and  for  coming  to  the  committee  to  share  it  with 
us. 

Are  there  any  questions  of  Mr.  McDaniel  ? 

We  thank  you  very  much. 

Mr.  McDaniel.  Thank  you. 

The  Chairman.  Mr.  Irvin  P.  Schloss. 

Mr.  Schloss,  if  you  will  identify  yourself  for  our  record,  we  will 

be  glad  to  recognize  you,  sir. 

STATEMENT  0E  IRVIN  P.  SCHLOSS,  LEGISLATIVE  ANALYST, 
AMERICAN  FOUNDATION  FOR  TEE  BLIND,  AND  ON  BEHALF  0E 
AMERICAN  ASSOCIATION  0E  WORKERS  E0R  THE  BLIND;  ACCOM- 
PANIED BY  JOHN  NALER,  ACTING  EXECUTIVE  DIRECTOR, 
AMERICAN  ASSOCIATION  OF  WORKERS  FOR  THE  BLIND 

Mr.  Schloss.  Thank  you. 

My  name  is  Irvin  P.  Schloss.  I  am  the  Washington  representative 
of  the  American  Foundation  for  the  Blind,  the  national  voluntary 
research  and  consultant  agency  in  the  field  of  services  to  blind  per- 
sons. I  am  also  the  vice  chairman  of  the  legislative  committee  of  the 
American  Association  of  Workers  for  the  Blind,  the  national  profes- 
sional membership  organization  of  workers  in  the  field.  I  am  ac- 
companied by  Mr.  John  Naler,  the  acting  executive  director  of  the 
American  Association  of  Workers  for  the  Blind. 

The  Chairman.  We  are  glad  to  have  both  of  you  gentlemen  with 
us  and  you  are  recognized,  sir. 

Mr.  Schloss.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman. 

I  have  submitted  a  written  statement  for  inclusion  in  the  record  of 
the  hearings.  With  your  permission,  I  will  be  glad  to  summarize  it. 

The  Chairman.  All  right,  with  the  understanding  that  your  entire 
statement  will  appear  in  the  record  immediately  following  your  oral 
presentation. 

Mr.  Schloss.  Thank  you. 

Both  of  our  national  organizations  endorse  an  increase  in  OASDI 
benefits  across  the  board  effective  January  %  We  would  recommend 
that  the  increase  be  at  least  15  percent.  We  would  further  recommend 
that  some  mechanism  for  providing  for  automatic  increases  tied  to 
the  Consumer  Price  Index  be  evolved  to  minimize  hardship  that  bene- 
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ficiaries  encounter  during  periods  of  rapid  cost  rise  before  the  Con- 
gress can  take  action  to  increase  benefits  legislatively. 

Similarly,  we  would  recommend  an  increase  in  the  taxable  wage 
base  to  at  least  $9,000  with  some  automatic  mechanism  evolved  to  take 
into  account  increasing  wage  levels  so  that  benefits  will  reach  the 
point  where  they  are  more  closely  related  to  total  earnings.  Needless 
to  say,  even  with  automatic  mechanisms  that  we  are  suggesting  this 
should  not  preclude  action  by  the  committee  to  evaluate  the  effective- 
ness of  the  programs,  make  additional  increases,  and  in  fact  bring  the 
programs  of  benefits  to  levels  which  would  take  into  account  improved 
living  standards  as  well  as  increased  living  costs. 

With  regard  to  survivor  benefits,  we  endorse  the  provision  of  H.K. 
14081  which  would  entitle  a  widow  at  age  65  to  a  benefit  equal  to  100 
percent  of  the  primary  insurance  amount  of  her  deceased  husband. 
We  also  welcome  the  provision  in  the  same  bill  which  improves  the 
eligibility  requirement  for  disabled  child's  benefits  by  increasing  the 
age  at  which  the  disability  could  occur  up  to  age  22. 

In  addition,  we  would  strongly  recommend  to  the  committee  im- 
provements in  the  benefit  structure  affecting  disabled  widows,  widow- 
ers, and  surviving  divorced  wives.  These  individuals  are  laboring 
under  very  severe  circumstances  and  their  benefits  are  extremely 
low.  We  would  urge  the  committee  to  eliminate  the  age  50  qualifying 
requirement.  We  would  also  urge  that  the  benefit  be  based  on  100 
percent  of  the  primary  insurance  amount  of  the  deceased  individual 
on  whose  wage  record  the  beneficary  receives  his  benefits,  regardless 
of  the  age  at  which  the  disability  occurs.  And  we  would  also  recom- 
mend liberalizing  the  definition  of  "disability"  to  make  it  at  least  the 
same  as  the  definition  for  disability  insurance  beneficiaries.  As  you 
know,  the  definition  of  "disability"  for  disabled  widows,  widowers, 
and  surviving  divorced  wives  precludes  any  gainful  activity;  and  it 
appears  to  us  that  this  is  a  rather  harsh  definition  for  a  group  of  in- 
dividuals who  are  extremely  hard  pressed. 

We,  too,  endorse  the  provisions  of  H.E.  3782  which  would  extend 
disability  insurance  to  blind  persons  with  a  minimum  of  6  quarters  of 
coverage  without  regard  to  ability  to  engage  in  substantial  gainful 
activity.  Since  Mr.  Jfagle  so  capably  presented  the  need  for  this  pro- 
gram, I  would  just  like  to  underscore  one  aspect  which  I  believe  illus- 
trates the  unique  circumstances  of  blindness  as  a  disability  in  this 
connection. 

The  87th  Congress,  with  the  interest  and  concern  of  Congressman 
Robert  Corbett  of  Pennsylvania,  the  ranking  minority  member  of 
the  House  Post  Office  and  Civil  Service  Committee,  enacted  Public 
Law  614,  which  authorizes  blind  Federal  employees  to  hire  their  own 
readers  to  use  on  jobs  for  reading  assistance.  This  legislation  was  sup- 
ported by  the  U.S.  Civil  Service  Commission ;  and  it  came  about  be- 
cause blind  persons  due  to  their  inability  to  read  print  and  regardless 
of  their  professional  training  were  precluded  from  entering  Govern- 
ment service  at  the  entry  grades  of  5,  7,  and  even  9,  because  adequate 
clerical  assistance  was  not  provided  in  the  course  of  their  job.  So  I 
believe  that  this  particular  law  illustrates  the  unique  problem  that 
blind  people  have  in  obtaining  employment  and  in  incurring  ad- 
ditional cost  to  make  it  possible  for  them  to  earn  a  living. 
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With  regard  to  improvements  in  the  health  care  program  under 
title  XVIII  of  the  act,  we  would  recommend  that  the  cost  of  prescrip- 
tion drugs  be  covered.  The  high  costs  of  prescription  drugs  which 
are  needed  by  the  elderly  to  deal  with  the  chronic  ailments  which  are 
common  in  that  age  bracket  do,  in  fact,  take  a  substantial  part  of 
their  social  security  cash  benefits. 

In  addition,  we  would  recommend  coverage  under  title  XVIII  of 
disability  insurance  beneficiaries  as  recommended  by  the  advisory 
council  on  social  security  a  couple  of  years  ago.  We  would  further  rec- 
ommend that  disabled  child  beneficiaries  and  disabled  widows,  widow- 
ers, and  surviving  divorced  wives  be  entitled  to  health  care  coverage 
under  title  XVIII.  Their  needs  for  health  care  coverage  are  as  acute 
as  those  of  the  not  as  severely  disabled  elderly  and  yet  their  financial 
circumstances  may  be  even  more  acute. 

Finally,  with  regard  to  health  care  coverage,  we  would  like  to  rec- 
ommend that  special  rehabilitation  center  training  be  authorized.  This 
would  be  of  particular  value  to  elderly  blind  persons,  persons  who  lose 
their  sight  late  in  life,  where  special  rehabilitation  center  training 
would  be  an  asset  in  assisting  them  to  more  adequately  meet  their  per- 
sonal needs  and  achieve  self-care.  Since  these  special  training  pro- 
cedures for  blind  persons  are  usually  provided  through  local  volun- 
tary agencies  for  the  blind  and  State  agencies  for  the  blind,  they  are 
not  in  what  would  clearly  be  called  a  medical  facility.  Yet  the  type  of 
training  is  clearly  related  to  medical  needs  including  foot  care  for 
blind  persons  whose  blindness  results  from  diabetes. 

With  regard  to  the  public  assistance  provisions  as  recommended  in 
H.E.  14173,  we  wholeheartedly  endorse  the  provision  of  a  minimum 
payment  of  $90  a  month  for  the  aged,  blind,  and  disabled,  less  non- 
exempt  earnings.  We  also  endorse  the  prohibition  of  imposition  of  a 
lien  on  the  residence,  or  property,  of  an  assistance  recipient.  We  would 
hope,  though,  that,  since  titles  I,  X,  and  XIV  are  being  repealed,  some 
safeguards  would  be  taken  to  provide  for  the  differences  in  needs  of 
the  three  groups  covered.  There  are  differences  in  need  and  we  would 
hope  that  benefits  in  States  going  under  the  single  title  XVI  would 
not  settle  for  the  least  common  denominator  but  rather  would  go 
upward. 

With  regard  to  benefits  under  title  V  of  the  Social  Security  Act 
covering  maternal  and  child  health  and  crippled  children's  services, 
the  National  Federation  of  the  Blind,  whose  very  able  representative 
appeared  earlier,  has  asked  that  we  also  indicate  their  support  for  our 
recommendations  in  order  to  eliminate  duplicating  testimony.  We 
believe  that  this  program  has  a  great  potential  for  preventing  and 
ameliorating  disability  in  children :  and  this,  of  course,  has  long-range 
implications  in  avoiding  need  for  costlier  special  education  procedures, 
vocational  rehabilitation  procedures,  and  in  many  instances  the  need 
for  public  assistance. 

We  would  recommend  first  that  the  title  of  title  V  and  the  appro- 
priate text  be  amended  to  eliminate  the  word  "crippled"  and  substi- 
tute the  word  "handicapped."  This  would  much  more  adequately 
reflect  the  true  scope  of  the  program.  As  you  know,  originally  it  was 
orthopedically  oriented,  but  over  the  years  it  has  taken  in  impaired 
vision  problems,  hearing,  congenital  malformations,  and  the  like: 
and  it  is  basically  a  much  broader  program  than  the  term  "crippled" 
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would  imply.  We  believe  that  the  term  "handicapped"  would  be  much 
more  effective  in  giving  visibility  to  the  program  not  only  for  poten- 
tial beneficiaries  but  also  in  State  legislatures  in  increasing  State 
appropriations  to  meet  the  cost. 

We  would  also  recommend  that  the  funding  mechanism  be  improved 
in  two  ways :  that  it  be  set  up  in  the  same  way  as  the  public  assistance 
funding  mechanism  is  set  up  to  make  it  possible  for  a  State  to  receive 
as  much  in  Federal  funds  as  it  is  capable  of  matching,  and  that  the 
Federal  share  be  sharply  increased.  The  present  formula,  largely  a 
50-50  formula,  has  become  rather  unsalable  with  so  many  other 
Federal-State  cooperative  programs  funded  at  a  much  more  advan- 
tageous rate. 

Finally,  we  would  suggest  that  State  plan  provisions  be  strengthened 
particularly  to  take  into  account  and  make  possible  more  compre- 
hensive services  across  the  board,  including  an  establishment  of  pri- 
ority systems  for  types  of  disability  which  will  be  treated.  We  be- 
lieve this  is  especially  important  as  the  special  project  provisions 
under  sections  508,  509,  and  510 — for  the  maternity  and  infant  care, 
and  early  detection  in  preschool  and  school-age  children,  and  dental 
care — are  due  to  expire  at  the  end  of  J une  of  1972. 

We  believe  that  the  basic  program  can  be  substantially  strengthened 
to  make  it  comprehensive  and  make  it  fulfill  the  great  function  which 
it  can  fulfill  in  preventing  and  ameliorating  disability  among  young 
children.  The  important  thing  is  that  in  so  many  conditions,  as  the 
eye  conditions  I  indicated  in  my  written  statement — crossed-eye  and 
lazy  eye — that  these  conditions  need  to  be  caught  and  treated  very 
early  in  the  preschool  years  in  order  to  avoid  substantial  vision  loss. 
We  believe  that  with  a  substantially  strengthened  maternal  and  child 
health  and  handicapped  children's  program,  this  can  be  accomplished 
not  only  to  improve  programs  for  the  visually  handicapped,  but  also 
for  all  types  of  potential  disabilities. 

In  conclusion,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  would  like  to  express  the  apprecia- 
tion of  both  of  our  national  organizations  for  this  opportunity  to 
present  our  views.  We  believe  that  the  social  insurance  program, 
public  assistance  program,  and  the  maternal  and  child  health  and 
crippled  children's  program  will  be  substantially  strengthened  if  our 
recommendations  are  accepted. 

Thank  you. 

(The  statement  of  Mr.  Schloss  follows:) 

Statement  of  Irvin  P.  Schloss,  Legislative  Analyst,  American  Foundation 

foe  the  Blind 

SUMMARY 

The  American  Foundation  for  the  Blind,  the  national  voluntary  research  and 
consultant  agency  in  the  field  of  services  to  the  blind,  and  the  American  Associ- 
ation of  Workers  for  the  Blind,  the  national  professional  membership  association 
in  the  field,  wholeheartedly  endorse  an  increase  in  cash  benefits  effective  Jan- 
uary 1,  1970,  for  all  beneficiaries  under  Title  II  of  the  Social  Security  Act.  We 
believe  that  the  increase  should  be  at  least  15%  and  that  provision  should  be 
made  for  automatic  increases  based  on  increases  in  the  Consumer  Price  Index  in 
order  to  avoid  severe  financial  hardship  for  beneficiaries  during  periods  of  rapid 
increases  in  the  cost  of  living  similar  to  those  experienced  in  recent  years.  How- 
ever, an  automatic  benefit  increase  mechanism  should  not  preclude  periodic  Con- 
gressional review  to  determine  the  need  for  further  additional  benefit  increases 
to  make  OASDI  cash  payments  more  adequate  and  to  take  into  account  generally 
improved  living  standards. 
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Similarly,  we  advocate  an  increase  in  the  taxable  wage  base  to  at  least  $9,000 
with  provision  for  automatic  increases  as  wage  levels  increase,  in  order  to  assure 
adequate  benefits  to  current  and  future  beneficiaries  more  closely  related  to  their 
total  earnings  during  their  working  years.  Again,  automatic  wage  base  adjust- 
ments should  not  preclude  Congressional  review  to  assure  actuarial  soundness  of 
financing  and  to  make  necessary  adjustments. 

Both  organizations  welcome  and  endorse  the  provision  in  H.R.  14081  increasing 
the  widow's  benefit  at  age  65  to  100%  of  her  deceased  husband's  primary  insur- 
ance amount  with  actuarial  reductions  to  the  present  82%%  if  she  accepts  bene- 
fits at  age  62.  We  also  welcome  the  provision  in  H.R.  14081  extending  eligibility 
for  disabled  child's  benefits  to  individuals  whose  disability  occurred  before  age 
22.  We  would  strongly  recommend  liberalization  for  disabled  widows,  widowers, 
and  surviving  divorced  wives,  so  that  these  particularly  hard-pressed  individuals 
will  receive  more  adequate  cash  benefits.  We  recommend  the  following  improve- 
ments :  (1)  elimination  of  the  age  50  requirement  as  the  minimum  age  qualifi- 
cation ;  (2)  cash  benefits  based  on  100%  of  the  primary  insurance  amount  of  the 
deceased  individual  on  whose  wage  record  the  benefit  is  based;  and  (3)  making 
the  qualifying  definition  of  disability  the  same  as  that  used  for  disability 
insurance. 

We  wholeheartedly  endorse  enactment  of  H.R.  3782,  which  would  make  it 
possible  for  blind  persons  to  qualify  for  cash  disability  insurance  benefits  with 
at  least  six  quarters  of  covered  employment  without  regard  to  their  ability  to 
engage  in  substantial  gainful  activity.  Since  "substantial  gainful  activity"  is 
interpreted  by  the  Social  Security  Administration  to  mean  annual  earnings 
Varying  from  half  the  amount  specified  in  the  retirement  test  ($840  to  $1,680 
under  present  law),  such  annual  earnings  could  hardly  be  characterized  as 
"substantial".  Yet  earnings  of  $900  a  year  could  deprive  a  disabled  beneficiary 
of  substantially  higher  cash  benefits  and  work  a  severe  hardship  on  the  indi- 
vidual and  his  family.  H.R.  3782  would  provide  a  secure  financial  floor  from 
which  a  blind  person  would  be  able  to  rehabilitate  himself  without  fear  of  los- 
ing his  benefit  should  he  find  it  possible  to  obtain  only  low-paying  employment 
after  completing  training. 

With  regard  to  health  care  benefits  under  Title  XVIII,  we  believe  that  the  pro- 
gram should  be  improved  to  cover  the  cost  of  prescription  drugs,  a  burdensome 
cost  which  consumes  a  substantial  part  of  an  elderly  individual's  monthly  cash 
benefit.  We  would  strongly  urge  the  Committee  to  cover  disability  insurance 
beneficiaries  for  health  care  benefits  under  Title  XVIII  in  accordance  with  the 
recommendations  of  the  Advisory  Council  on  Social  Security  in  recent  years.  The 
special  needs  of  these  individuals  for  adequate  health  care  may  be  even  more 
acute  than  the  needs  of  most  elderly  persons  already  covered,  while  their  finan- 
cial resources  may  be  more  limited.  Finally,  we  would  recommend  improving 
Title  XVIII  to  cover  special  rehabilitation  center  services  designed  to  train 
blind  and  otherwise  disabled  persons  for  more  adequate  self-care.  This  would  be 
particularly  important  to  older  beneficiaries  who  can  not  expect  similar  services 
under  the  Federal-State  vocational  rehabilitation  program. 

We  endorse  the  provision  in  proposed  Title  XVI  of  the  Social  Security  Act 
as  revised  in  H.R.  14173  to  require  a  minimum  payment  of  $90  a  month  for 
ag<Sd,  blind,  and  disabled  public  assistance  recipients.  We  also  support  provi- 
sions to  prohibit  liens  on  a  receipient's  property  or  estate  and  to  eliminate 
onerous  and  costly  administrative  procedures  for  checking  on  recipients.  Since 
H  R  14173  repeals  Titles  I,  X,  and  XIV,  and  supplants  them  with  revised  Title 
XVI,  we  hope  that  the  Committee  will  provide  safeguards  to  assure  adequate 
differentiation  based  on  special  needs  of  the  groups  concerned. 

The  National  Federation  of  the  Blind,  whose  representative  is  appearing 
before  this  Committee  on  other  aspects  of  the  Social  Security  Act,  joins  with  the 
American  Foundation  for  the  Blind  and  the  American  Association  of  Workers 
for  the  Blind  in  advocating  improvements  in  Title  V,  covering  maternal  and 
child  health  and  crippled  children's  services.  This  program  has  an  excellent  po- 
tential for  preventing  and  ameliorating  disability.  We  believe  that  this  poten- 
tial could  be  attained  if  the  following  improvements  were  made :  (1)  change 
the  term  "crippled  children"  in  the  title  and  text  to  "handicapped  children  to 
more  accurately  reflect  the  scope  of  the  program;  (2)  provide  for  financing 
similar  to  that  used  in  the  public  assistance  program  so  that  each  state  will 
receive  as  much  of  a  Federal  contribution  as  it  is  capable  of  matching;  and  (3) 
strengthen  state  plan  provisions  in  various  ways,  including  assurance  of  com- 
prehensive services  after  the  special  project  programs  expire. 
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INCREASE  IN  OASDI  CASH  BENEFITS 

The  American  Foundation  for  the  Blind  and  the  American  Association  of 
Workers  for  the  Blind  wholeheartedly  endorse  a  substantial  increase  in  cash 
benefits  effective  January  1,  1970,  for  all  beneficiaries  under  Title  II  of  the 
Social  Security  Act.  Rapid  increases  in  living  costs  in  recent  years  have  made 
it  extremely  difficult  for  OASDI  beneficiaries,  especially  those  who  must  rely  ex- 
clusively on  that  income,  to  live  at  a  level  adequate  for  minimum  human  needs. 
We,  therefore,  believe  that  the  increase  should  be  at  least  15%  and  that  provi- 
sion should  be  made  for  automatic  increases  based  on  increases  in  the  Consumer 
Price  Index.  This  would  avoid  severe  financial  hardship  for  beneficiaries  during 
periods  of  rapid  rises  in  the  cost  of  living  similar  to  those  experienced  in  recent 
years  before  the  Congress  has  time  to  act.  We  would  therefore  endorse  enactment 
of  H.R.  11112.  However,  an  automatic  benefit  increase  mechanism  should  not 
preclude  periodic  Congressional  review  to  determine  the  need  for  further  addi- 
tional benefit  increases  to  make  OASDI  cash  payments  more  adequate  and  to 
take  into  account  generally  improved  living  standards. 

Similarly,  we  advocate  an  increase  in  the  taxable  wage  base  to  at  least  $9,000 
with  provision  for  automatic  increases  as  wage  levels  increase,  in  order  to  as- 
sure adequate  benefits  to  current  and  future  beneficiaries  more  closely  related 
to  their  total  earnings  during  their  working  years.  Over  the  years  wage  levels 
have  increased  ;  the  taxable  wage  base  has  not  been  raised  in  the  same  proportion. 
As  a  result,  retired  persons  have  found  that  the  so-called  "golden  years"  of  re- 
tirement to  which  they  had  looked  forward  were,  in  effect,  years  of  financial  de- 
privation with  the  need  for  drastically  reduced  living  standards.  Again,  auto- 
matic wage  base  adjustments  should  not  preclude  Congressional  review  to  as- 
sure actuarial  soundness  of  financing  and  to  make  necessary  adjustments. 

IMPROVED  SURVIVOR  BENEFITS 

Both  organizations  welcome  and  endorse  the  provision  in  H.R.  14081  in- 
creasing the  widow's  benefit  at  age  65  to  100%  of  her  deceased  husband's  pri- 
mary insurance  amount  with  actuarial  reductions  to  the  present  82^%  if  she 
accepts  benefits  at  age  62.  We  also  welcome  the  provision  in  H.R.  14081  ex- 
tending eligibility  for  disabled  child's  benefits  to  individuals  whose  disability  oc- 
curred before  age  22.  We  would  strongly  recommend  liberalization  for  disabled 
widows,  widowers,  and  surviving  divorced  wives,  so  that  these  particularly  hard- 
pressed  individuals  will  receive  more  adequate  cash  benefits.  Existing  eligibility 
requrements  on  cash  benefits  for  these  individuals  are  unduly  harsh.  We  recom- 
mend the  following  improvements:  (1)  elimination  of  the  age  50  requirement  as 
the  minimum  age  qualification ;  (2)  cash  benefits  based  on  100%  of  the  primary 
insurance  amount  of  the  deceased  individual  on  whose  wage  record  the  benefit  is 
based;  and  (3)  making  the  qualifying  definition  of  disability  the  same  as  that 
used  for  disability  insurance. 

DISABILITY  INSURANCE  FOR  THE  BLIND 

We  wholeheartedly  endorse  enactment  of  H.R.  3782,  which  would  make  it  pos- 
sible for  blind  persons  to  qualify  for  cash  disability  insurance  benefits  with  at 
least  six  quarters  of  covered  employment  without  regard  to  their  ability  to 
engage  in  substantial  gainful  activity.  Of  course,  the  actual  amount  of  disability 
insurance  cash  benefits  will  vary  with  the  number  of  quarters  in  covered 
employment  and  the  wage  credits  of  the  individual.  This  bill  would  base  the 
award  of  cash  benefits  on  a  medical  determination  that  blindness  exists  and  that 
the  condition  severely  curtails  opportunities  for  employment  and  is  a  serious 
handicap  in  other  than  economic  ways. 

We  are  firmly  convinced  that  enactment  of  the  provisions  of  H.R.  3782  into  law 
will  definitely  serve  to  spur  the  rehabilitation  of  blind  persons.  By  providing 
blind  persons  with  an  economic  floor  from  which  to  operate  while  rehabilitating 
themselves,  the  Congress  will  give  them  an  opportunity  to  explore  various  occu- 
pations without  the  risk  of  losing  their  benefits  should  they  fail  in  one  endeavor 
and  find  it  necessary  to  try  something  else. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  existing  law  serves  as  a  deterrent  to  rehabilitation ;  for 
there  is  no  incentive  to  experiment  when  a  blind  person  has  to  risk  losing  the 
security  of  his  cash  benefits  when  he  accepts  employment  which  may  provide  an 
income  substantially  smaller.  As  you  know,  the  term  "ability  to  engage  in  sub- 
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stantial  gainful  activity"  in  the  present  definition  of  disability  is  variously  inter- 
preted across  the  country  by  the  different  state  agencies  making  disability 
determinations.  Thus,  an  individual  who  earns  anywhere  from  $840  to  $1,680  a 
year  after  rehabilitation  will  no  longer  be  entitled  to  receive  any  disability 
insurance  cash  benefits,  depending  on  the  state  in  which  he  resides.  Since  the 
cash  benefits  could  easily  have  been  double  the  individual's  earned  income,  the 
present  definition  of  disability  works  a  hardship  on  the  disabled  individual  and 
his  family  in  the  name  of  rehabilitation. 

We  know  from  the  experience  of  World  War  II  and  Korean  Conflict  blinded 
veterans  that  the  floor  of  financial  security  provided  by  their  disability  com- 
pensation has  been  an  incentive  rather  than  a  deterrent  to  rehabilitation.  We 
can  confidently  predict  that  the  same  will  be  true  of  blind  disability  insurance 
beneficiaries  under  Social  Security. 

HEALTH  CARE  BENEFITS 

With  regard  to  health  care  benefits  under  Title  XVIII,  we  believe  that  the 
program  should  be  improved  to  cover  the  cost  of  prescription  drugs,  a  burden- 
some cost  which  consumes  a  substantial  part  of  an  elderly  individual's  monthly 
cash  benefit.  Adequate  medical  care  of  many  chronic  ailments  of  the  elderly  re- 
quires the  use  of  expensive  medication.  We  believe  that  the  cost  of  covering  pre- 
scription drugs  would  be  offset  by  avoiding  or  delaying  the  need  for  costlier  in- 
patient care  in  a  hospital  or  extended  care  facility. 

We  would  strongly  urge  the  Committee  to  cover  disability  insurance  bene- 
ficiaries for  health  care  benefits  under  Title  XVIII  as  provided  in  H.R.  2378,  in 
accordance  with  the  recommendations  of  the  Advisory  Council  on  Social  Security 
in  recent  years.  Also,  we  would  recommend  that  those  entitled  to  receive  cash 
benefits  as  disabled  children,  widows,  widowers,  and  surviving  divorced  wives  be 
covered  by  Title  XVIII  benefits.  The  special  needs  of  these  individuals  for  ade- 
quate health  care  may  be  even  more  accute  than  the  needs  of  most  elderly  people 
already  covered,  while  their  financial  resources  may  be  more  limited.  Finally,  we 
would  recommend  improving  Title  XVIII  to  cover  special  rehabilitation  center 
services  designed  to  train  blind  and  otherwise  disabled  persons  for  more  adequate 
self-care.  This  would  be  particularly  important  to  older  beneficiaries  who  can  not 
expect  similar  services  under  the  Federal-State  vocational  rehabilitation 
program. 

PUBLIC  ASSISTANCE  BENEFITS 

We  endorse  the  provision  in  proposed  Title  XVI  of  the  Social  Security  Act  as 
revised  in  H.R.  14173  to  require  a  minimum  payment  of  $90  a  month  for  aged, 
blind,  and  disabled  public  assistance  recipients.  We  also  support  provisions  to 
prohibit  liens  on  a  recipient's  property  or  estate  and  to  eliminate  onerous  and 
costly  administrative  procedures  for  checking  on  recipients.  The  veteran  pension 
program  has  been  successfully  administered  by  requiring  beneficiaries  to  file  an 
annual  income  report  and  without  the  need  for  costly  investigative  procedures. 
We  believe  that  equally  satisfactory  results  will  obtain  from  simplified  adminis- 
tration of  the  public  assistance  program.  Since  H.R.  14173  repeals  Titles  I,  X, 
and  XIV,  and  supplants  them  with  revised  Title  XVI,  we  hope  that  the  Com- 
mittee will  provide  safeguards  to  assure  adequate  differentiation  based  on  special 
needs  of  the  groups  concerned. 

MATERNAL  AND  CHILD  HEALTH  AND  CRIPPLED  CHILDREN'S  SERVICES 

The  National  Federation  of  the  Blind,  whose  representative  is  appearing  be 
fore  this  Committee  on  other  aspects  of  the  Social  Security  Act,  joins  with  the 
American  Foundation  for  the  Blind  and  the  American  Association  of  Workers 
for  the  Blind  in  advocating  improvements  in  Title  V,  covering  maternal  and 
child  health  and  crippled  children's  services.  This  program  has  an  excellent 
potential  for  preventing  and  ameliorating  disability.  We  believe  that  this  poten- 
tial could  be  attained  if  the  following  improvements  were  made:  (1)  change  the 
term  ''crippled  children"  in  the  title  and  text  to  "handicapped  children"  to  more 
accurately  reflect  the  scope  of  the  program;  (2)  provide  for  financing  similar  to 
that  used  in  the  public  assistance  program,  so  that  each  state  will  receive  as 
much  of  a  Federal  contribution  as  it  is  capable  of  matching;  and  (3)  strengthen 
state  plan  provisions  in  various  ways,  including  assurance  of  comprehensive 
services  after  the  special  project  programs  expire. 
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As  you  know,  the  original  emphasis  in  this  program  was  treatment  of  children 
with  orthopedic  disabilities.  Hence,  the  name  "services  for  crippled  children" 
was  an  appropriate  one.  Over  the  years,  however,  other  types  of  handicapping 
conditions  were  included  within  the  scope  of  the  program.  These  conditions  in- 
clude epilepsy,  congenital  malformations,  impaired  vision,  impaired  hearing, 
cerebral  palsy,  and  mental  retardation. 

To  both  professional  and  lay  persons,  the  term  "crippled"  still  refers  to  an 
orthopedic  disability.  We  firmly  believed  that  changing  the  name  of  the  program 
and  appropriate  text  in  accordance  with  our  recommendation  will  give  the  pro- 
gram substantially  better  visibility  to  the  parents  of  children  who  should  be 
served  by  it  and  result  in  increased  state  financial  support  as  well. 

Two  examples  of  correctable  eye  diseases  in  children  will  illustrate  the  value 
of  this  program  in  preventing  blindness.  Strabismus  (crossed  eyes)  is  a  condi- 
tion which  is  readily  correctable  through  the  use  of  prescription  eye  glasses  or 
surgery.  If  not  corrected,  vision  in  the  crossed  eye  is  suppressed  until  severe  sight 
loss  results.  Similarly,  amblyopia  ex  anopsia  (lazy  eye)  is  a  condition  which 
results  in  severe  sight  loss  in  the  suppressed  eye.  Both  of  these  conditions  should 
be  detected  and  treated  as  early  as  possible  in  the  preschool  years  in  order  to  pre- 
vent the  serious  sight  loss  which  may  then  necessitate  costly  special  education 
and  vocational  rehabilitation  procedures. 

The  Social  Security  amendments  of  1967  added  a  definition  of  crippling  condi- 
tions to  the  Federal  law  which  should  result  in  comprehensive  services  to  chil- 
dren with  a  wide  variety  of  handicapping  conditions  as  the  impact  of  this 
amendment  is  increasingly  felt.  We  would  strongly  urge  the  Committee  to  im- 
prove financing  of  the  basic  Federal-State  program  by  making  it  similar  to  the 
financing  method  used  in  Title  XVI  to  assure  the  needed  increase  in  services  on 
a  comprehensive  basis  in  every  State.  Improved  financing  will  be  particularly 
important  when  the  special  project  programs  under  Sections  508,  509,  and  510 
expire  on  June  30,  1972. 

Similarly,  State  plan  provisions  for  the  basic  program  should  be  strengthened 
to  assure  comprehensive  detection  and  treatment  procedures  when  the  provisions 
of  these  same  special  project  programs  are  no  longer  applicable.  We  would  fur- 
ther recommend  that  the  State  agencies  administering  State  plans  for  vocational 
rehabilitation  services  for  the  blind  be  authorized  to  provide  services  for  chil- 
dren with  vision  problems  in  the  Title  V  program. 

With  more  adequate  Federal  financial  support,  with  authorization  for  a  spe- 
cialized State  agency  to  serve  the  group  it  knows  best,  and  with  a  proper  system 
of  priorities  based  on  the  handicapping  effects  of  a  condition,  no  child  need  be 
deprived  of  services  which  would  assist  him  to  lead  a  more  normal  life  as  a 
result  of  prevention  or  correction  of  a  handicapping  condition. 

CONCLUSION 

In  closing,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  should  like  to  express  the  appreciation  of  the 
American  Foundation  for  the  Blind  and  the  American  Association  of  Workers 
for  the  Blind  for  the  consideration  this  Committee  is  giving  our  recommendations. 
We  believe  that  these  recommendations  will  strengthen  our  social  insurance  pro- 
grams in  urgently  needed  ways,  improve  Title  V  programs,  and  materially  aid 
public  assistance  recipients.  We  sincerely  hope  that  the  Committee  will  take 
favorable  action  on  these  recommendations. 

The  Chairman.  Mr.  Schloss,  we  thank  you,  sir,  for  bringing  to  us 
a  very  fine  statement  on  behalf  of  the  American  Foundation  for  the 
Blind  and  American  Association  of  Workers  for  the  Blind.  Are  there 
any  questions  of  Mr.  Schloss  ? 

We  thank  you  very  much. 

Mr.  Schloss.  Thank  you. 

(The  following  supplementary  statement  was  received  for  the 
record:) 
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Supplementary  Statement  of  Irvin  P.  Schloss,  Legislative  Analyst,  Ameri- 
can Foundation  for  the  Blind,  and  on  Behalf  of  the  American  Associ- 
ation of  Workers  for  the  Blind 

With  regard  to  our  testimony  and  written  statement  to  the  Committee  on 
October  27  concerning  Section  201  of  H.R.  14173,  we  should  like  to  submit  the 
following  supplementary  views  of  both  the  American  Foundation  for  the  Blind 
and  the  American  Association  of  Workers  for  the  Blind. 

As  we  indicated  during  our  personal  appearance  before  the  Committee,  both 
organizations  favor  the  improvement  in  the  formula  for  determining  grants  to 
the  states  for  public  assistance  payments  to  the  aged,  blind  and  disabled  con- 
tained in  revised  Title  XVI  proposed  by  H.R.  14173.  We  also  endorse  the  estab- 
lishment of  a  minimum  monthly  payment  of  $90  per  recipient  less  nonexempt 
income  and  the  provision  prohibiting  the  imposition  of  a  lien  on  the  property 
or  estate  or  recipients.  However,  we  are  concerned  that  repeal  of  Titles  I,  X,  and 
XIV  of  the  Social  Security  Act  and  mandatory  acceptance  of  Title  XVI  by  the 
states  for  receiving  federal  aid  in  making  public  assistance  payments  to  the 
aged,  blind,  and  disabled  may  work  to  the  disadvantage  of  blind  individuals. 

Experience  of  blind  public  assistance  recipients  in  some  of  the  states  which  are 
presently  receiving  federal  funds  under  Title  XVI  indicates  that  not  enough  con- 
sideration is  given  in  administration  at  state  and  local  levels  to  special  needs. 
Too  often,  states  administering  public  assistance  under  Title  XVI  develop  uni- 
form standards  for  dispensing  aid  to  all  three  categories  based  on  the  lowest 
common  denominator  rather  than  bringing  payments  up  to  the  highest  level  paid 
to  one  of  the  categories.  In  most  states,  cash  payments  to  Aid  to  the  Blind 
recipients  and  other  special  benefits  have  tended  to  be  at  a  higher  level  than 
those  for  the  aged  or  disabled.  The  fact  that  the  numbers  of  blind  public  assist- 
ance recipients  is  substantially  smaller  than  the  numbers  of  individuals  on  Old 
Age  Assistance  or  Aid  to  the  Permanently  and  Totally  Disabled  rolls  has  made 
it  possible  for  the  states  to  be  more  liberal  in  Aid  to  the  Blind  benefits.  Hence, 
our  concern  is  that  states  will  administratively  level  benefits  to  a  lower  average 
for  individuals  in  all  three  categories  in  order  to  gain  uniformity  instead  of 
increasing  them  for  those  categories  which  have  historically  lagged. 

Similarly,  we  are  concerned  that  the  needs  of  blind  persons  for  specialized 
social  and  rehabilitative  services  to  assist  them  in  achieving  self  support  and 
self  care  will  be  administratively  diluted  in  a  generic  approach  under  Title  XVI. 

Therefore,  both  the  American  Foundation  for  the  Blind  and  the  American 
Association  of  Workers  for  the  Blind  recommend  that  Section  202  of  H.R.  14173 
repealing  Titles  I,  X,  and  XIV  be  eliminated  so  that  states  will  continue  to  have 
the  option  of  receiving  federal  funds  for  public  assistance  payments  on  a  cate- 
gorical rather  than  generic  basis  if  they  choose  to  do  so.  We  would  also  strongly 
recommend  that  the  phrase  ".  .  .  or  any  period  thereafter.  .  .  ."  in  Section  141 
(b)  of  Public  Law  87-543  be  stricken  in  order  to  permit  states  presently  adminis- 
tering public  assistance  under  Title  XVI  to  elect  categorical  administration  of 
the  program  under  Titles  I,  X,  and  XIV  if  they  find  their  experience  under  Title 
XVI  to  be  unsatisfactory. 

We  would  further  recommend  that  the  improved  financing  formula,  estab- 
lishment of  the  minimum  monthly  benefit  of  $90  for  each  recipient,  prohibi- 
tion of  liens  on  the  property  or  estate  of  recipients,  and  other  improvements 
made  by  H.R.  14173  in  revised  Title  XVI  be  included  in  Titles  I,  X,  and  XIV. 
We  would  also  urge  that  the  elimination  of  relative's  responsibility  in  revised 
Title  XVI  be  extended  to  cover  the  blind  and  disabled  over  age  21  and  that 
the  same  provision  be  incorporated  in  Titles  I,  X,  and  XIV. 

Finally,  we  would  strongly  recommend  that  provision  be  made  for  disre- 
garding increases  in  OASDI  benefits  in  determining  need  and  actual  cash  pay- 
ments to  public  assistance  recipients.  As  you  know,  low  OASDI  benefits  have 
made  it  necessary  for  a  substantial  number  of  beneficiaries  to  require  supple- 
mentation of  their  income  through  public  assistance.  In  the  past,  increases  in 
OASDI  benefits  have  been  offset  against  public  assistance  payments,  thus 
depriving  individuals  of  urgently  needed  benefit  increases  while  saving  the 
states'  money.  A  mandatory  provision  in  federal  law  requiring  such  increases 
to  be  passed  on  to  individual  recipients  would  be  most  welcome. 

Tne  Chairman.  Our  next  witness  is  Mrs.  Sanders.  If  you  will 
identify  yourself,  we  will  be  glad  to  recognize  you. 
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STATEMENT  OF  DR.  GEORGE  A.  WILEY,  EXECUTIVE  DIRECTOR; 
MRS.  BEULAH  SANDERS,  FIRST  VICE  CHAIRMAN;  AND  CARL 
RACHLIN,  GENERAL  COUNSEL,  NATIONAL  WELFARE  RIGHTS 
ORGANIZATION 

Mrs.  Sanders.  My  name  is  Beulah  Sanders,  first  vice  chairman  of 
the  National  Welfare  Eights  Organization.  To  my  right  is  Mr.  Carl 
Rachlin,  who  is  our  legal  counsel.  To  my  left  is  Dr.  George  Wiley, 
who  is  the  national  director  of  the  National  Welfare  Rights  Or- 
ganization. 

I  am  sorry  to  say  that  Mrs.  Tillmon  could  not  make  it  at  this  time. 
The  Chairman.  We  are  glad  that  you  could  and  that  you  brought 
with  you  these  two  gentlemen.  You  are  recognized. 
Mrs.  Sanders.  The  three  of  us  will  be  doing  the  testimony  in  parts. 
The  Chairman.  All  right. 

Mrs.  Sanders.  The  National  Welfare  Rights  Organization  directly 
represents  75,000  welfare  families  who  are  the  members  of  local  wel- 
fare rights  organizations  in  more  than  150  communities  nationwide. 
We  speak  for  more  than  50  million  poor  people — black  and  white, 
Puerto  Rican  and  Mexican- American,  and  American  Indians  who 
do  not  have  adequate  income  to  provide  the  basic  necessities  of  life 
for  their  families. 

We  have  organized  NWRO  to  get  the  money  we  need  to  raise  our 
families.  We  have  organized  NWRO  to  find  out  about  and  protect 
our  legal  rights.  We  have  organized  NWRO  to  fight  for  opportunities 
for  decent  jobs  with  adequate  pay.  We  have  organized  NWRO  to 
participate  in  this  country,  to  be  a  part  of  this  country. 

Testifying  before  this  important  committee  of  the  Congress  of  the 
United  States,  telling  you  the  concerns  and  ideas  of  poor  people  is  an 
important  part  of  NWRO  business. 

The  last  time  we  tried  to  present  our  views  to  Congress  some  people 
told  us  that  we  were  wasting  our  time,  that  we  should  go  home  and  kill 
the  rats  and  roaches  we  were  complaining  about,  or  instead  of  coming 
here  that  we  should  take  jobs  even  if  it  was  just  picking  up  dead  dogs 
off  the  streets.  We  hope  you  understand  how  important  it  is  that  poor 
people  are  organizing  to  participate  in  America.  We  hope  our  testi- 
mony today  will  do  some  good. 

Later  this  week  NWRO  welfare  recipient  leaders  from  all  over  the 
country  will  be  meeting  here  in  Washington,  and  most  of  them  come 
from  your  home  districts.  I  would  like  to  emphasize  at  this  point  that 
we  want  to  invite  each  and  every  one  of  you  to  meet  with  those  recipi- 
ents that  are  going  to  be  here  at  the  Dodge  House  for  a  5-day  meeting 
and  we  are  going  to  be  making  some  plans  to  deal  with  the  laws  that 
tant  part,  in  what  governs  their  lives. 

From  our  understanding,  we  know  that  some  of  you  are  greatly 
concerned  about  how  recipients  get  to  these  meetings. 

Well,  I  want  to  emphasize  here  that  some  of  those  contributions 
that  come  in  for  those  recipients  to  get  to  go  and  try  to  plan  their  own 
lives  come  from  guys  like  yourselves,  Congressmen,  Senators,  repre- 
sentatives and  their  staffs.  They  contribute  to  the  cause  because  they 
believe  that  poor  people  should  have  a  part,  should  play  a  very  impor- 
tant part,  in  what  governs  their  lives. 
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That  is  how  those  contributions  come  about,  for  those  of  you  that 
are  interested.  We  also  agree  that  something  is  wrong  with  the  welfare 
system  and  we  know  that  the  present  inadequate  welfare  system  per- 
petuates poverty  because  we  live  under  it. 

We  know  how  our  children's  future  is  damaged  by  not  having 
proper  food,  clothing,  and  medical  attention.  We  believe  that  we  and 
only  we  can  provide  the  best  understanding  of  what  is  wrong  and 
what  needs  to  be  done. 

Dr.  Wiley? 

Dr.  Wiley.  I  would  like  to  speak  to  those  issues.  One  is  the  ques- 
tion of  the  welfare  crisis  that  has  so  captured  the  concern  of  the  Presi- 
dent and  the  Nation  and  has  led  to  the  proposals  for  welfare  reform 
and  to  the  problem  of  the  inadequacy  of  the  solutions  that  have  been 
offered  by  the  President  and  by  the  present  administration. 

I  want  to  preface  that  by  saying  that  the  solutions  offered  are  in- 
deed, in  major  respects,  in  the  right  direction,  but  fail  to  go  to  the 
heart  of  the  matter,  which  is  the  inadequacy  of  the  income  which  is 
provided  and  available  to  poor  people  to  raise  and  nurture  their 
families. 

The  welfare  crisis  has  bothered  people  basically  apparently  for 
two  reasons.  One  is  that  it  costs  too  much  money.  The  administration 
in  its  proposing  H.R.  14174  said  directly  that  "The  growth  of  the 
welfare  rolls  threatens  the  fiscal  stability  of  the  States  and  the  Fed- 
eral-State partnership." 

It  also  alluded  to  the  harm  that  the  present  welfare  system  does 
to  the  recipients  and  the  fact  that  it  is  destructive  of  human  dignity 
and  of  human  initiative.  It  is  true  that  many  more  people  are  re- 
ceiving welfare  today  and  we  are  aware  that  this  committee  has  been 
concerned  about  these  problems  for  many  years. 

In  fact,  in  1962,  when  social  welfare  experts  told  you  that  the 
problem  was  that  poor  people  needed  more  social  services,  you  re- 
sponded by  recommending  and  having  passed  the  1962  amendments 
to  the  Social  Security  Act  which  provided  additional  rehabilitative 
services  to  welfare  recipients  under  the  assumption  that  this  would 
help  to  reduce  the  welfare  caseload. 

The  fact  is,  of  course,  that  this  did  not  work,  that  the  welfare  case- 
load and  the  welfare  rolls  continued  to  rise.  In  1967  many  experts 
pointed  out  the  possibilities  of  supplying  a  new  answer  through  the 
work  incentive  programs  and  the  result  was  the  proposal  of  the  very 
harsh  and  punitive  measures  designed  to  force  welfare  recipients  into 
work  and  training  programs  and  to  try  to  cut  the  welfare  rolls  by 
this  kind  of  device. 

The  fact  is,  I  think,  that  many  of  you  will  now  recognize  that  this 
also  failed,  that  it  was  not  responsive  to  the  basic  issues  and  the  basic 
needs  of  welfare  recipients  and  poor  people,  and  that  we  are  now  in 
the  situation  in  1969  where  the  President  has  offered  proposals  that 
he  describes  as  "workf are"  and  which  again  raise  in  part  some  of  the 
old  solutions  of  trying  to  get  welfare  recipients  off  the  rolls  by  getting: 
them  into  job  programs  and  training,  while  at  the  same  time  not  pro- 
viding the  adequate  income  so  necessary  for  people  to  grow  and  to 
develop  ?ud  to  have  any  kind  of  opportunity. 

We  think  that  it  is  time  that  somebody  told  this  committee  the 
truth  about  the  problems  of  welfare  and  the  rise  in  the  welfare  rolls. 
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The  welfare  rolls  are  not  growing  because  welfare  recipients  are  hav- 
ing more  children.  They  are  not  growing  because  there  is  something 
wrong  with  poor  people  and  they  need  rehabilitation. 

They  are  growing  because  millions  of  Americans  have  been  denied 
adequate  education,  have  been  denied  access  to  decent  employment  and 
equal  opportunities,  and  in  increasing  numbers  these  people  are  turn- 
ing to  welfare  as  a  basic  source  of  support. 

Indeed,  in  the  last  few  years  our  organization  has  engaged  in  vigor- 
ous campaigns  to  get  poor  people  together  to  help  them  organize,  to 
press  to  get  the  benefits,  to  find  out  their  legal  rights  and  entitlements 
and  to  press  for  the  things  that  they  need  to  meet  the  basic  food, 
clothing,  shelter,  and  other  needs  of  their  families. 

Indeed,  we  have  been  assisted  in  this  process  by  local  poverty  pro- 
grams and  by  legal  services  that  for  the  first  time  have  been  helping 
poor  people  know  their  rights  and  entitlements,  and  the  promises 
under  Federal  laws  and  regulations  and  have  been  challenging  some 
of  the  unconstitutional  and  arbitrary  practices  of  welfare  agencies 
which  deny  poor  people  even  the  meager  benefits  that  are  offered  by 
our  present  public  welfare  system. 

NWEO  believes  that  welfare  should  not  be  viewed  as  a  problem 
for  this  country,  but  should  be  viewed  as  a  solution,  that  welfare  is  a 
way  that  the  country  can  invest  money  in  human  beings,  that  welfare 
is  a  way  that  we  can  begin  to  subsidize  life  in  this  country,  the  way 
that  we  can  begin  to  subsidize  opportunities  for  all  Americans. 

At  the  heart  of  the  matter  is  adequate  income. 

NWEO  believes  that  in  order  for  welfare  to  begin  to  solve  the 
problem  of  poverty,  every  American  must  be  assured  an  adequate 
income  to  meet  the  basic  necessities  of  life. 

Government  studies  by  the  highly  respected  Bureau  of  Labor  Statis- 
tics of  the  U.S.  Department  of  Labor  show  that  the  minimum  neces- 
sity for  a  family  of  four  in  order  to  get  the  minimum  standards  for 
health  and  decency,  is  around  $5,500  per  year. 

Contrast  this  with  the  present  average  welfare  payments,  some- 
where around  $2,000  a  year,  and  the  family  assistance  plan,  which 
would  only  give  a  Federal  insurance  of  $1,600  a  year  for  a  family  of 
four,  and  you  see  that  we  are  not  even  in  the  right  ballpark. 

Finally,  I  would  like  to  say  that  one  of  the  basic  things  that  needs 
to  be  done  is  that  the  Congress  and  the  Government  begin  at  least 
to  set  a  goal  of  adequate  income  for  every  American  citizen  and  that 
the  Federal  Government  begin  contributing  toward  that  goal  with  the 
idea  that  a  real  partnership  between  Federal  and  State  Governments 
would  supply  as  much  of  the  resources  as  they  possibly  can  to  meet 
the  actual  needs  that  poor  people  have. 

Mr.  Eachlin? 

The  Chairman.  Mr.  Eachlin  ? 

Mr.  Eachtjn.  Mr.  Chairman  and  members  of  the  committee,  one 
of  my  functions  as  general  counsel  of  the  National  Welfare  Eights 
Organization  is  to  develop  the  means  to  persuade  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment and  the  State  Governments  to  obey  the  law. 

As  middle-class  and  white  as  I  happen  to  be,  I  see  the  phrase  "law 
and  order"  used  about  so  often,  but  rarely  is  it  used  in  the  terms  that 
are  meaningful  to  poor  people. 
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For  example,  it  is  not  commonly  known  that  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment and  the  State  governments  violate  the  law  consistently,  particu- 
larly in  the  field  of  welfare.  Last  February  vre  here  and  others  in  the 
committee  had  the  pleasure  of  meeting  the  new  Secretary  Finch  and 
at  that  meeting  we  pointed  out  to  him  that  one  of  the  requirements  of 
Federal  law  was  that  there  be  simplified  statements,  simplified  regu- 
lations telling  recipients  what  their  rights  were  under  the  law. 

The  Secretary  at  that  time  promised  to  look  into  the  matter  and 
that  was  quite  a  few  months  ago  and  very  few  of  the  States  still  obey 
that  law.  Let  me  point  out  that  one  of  the  things  we  pointed  out  to  the 
Under  Secretary,  Mr.  Veneman,  last  March  was  that  in  St.  Louis 
there  were,  at  minimal,  several  thousand  people  whose  applications 
had  not  been  considered  by  the  St.  Louis  welfare  authorities  despite  the 
fact  that  the  Federal  regulation  requires  that  the  application  be  con- 
sidered and  determined  upon  within  30  days. 

This  has  gone  on  for  months  and  months.  At  that  meeting  the 
Administrator,  Miss  Mary  Switzer,  acknowledged  that  she  knew  about 
that  problem  for  over  2  years. 

Or  take  the  problem  of  section  402(a)  (23).  which  was  passed  in 
1967.  At  this  time  a  majority  of  the  States  still  have  not  complied  with 
the  law,  no  matter  what  interpretation  one  takes  of  it.  despite  the  fact 
that  July  1,  1969,  was  the  crucial  date,  and  yet  we  have  enormous 
violations  of  the  law  all  over  the  country. 

I  think  one  of  the  reasons  that  these  violations  of  law.  if  you  will 
permit  me  to  say  that,  by  the  States  and  the  Federal  Government 
occur  is  because  welfare  is  still  considered  charity.  We  have  not  yet 
learned  that  welfare  is  a  right,  the  same  way  other  rights  are  deter- 
mined. 

Farmers,  builders,  people  in  the  oil  industry,  all  of  them  receive 
substantial  subsidies  in  one  fashion  or  another,  from  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment and  yet  their  rights  are  clearly  and  squarely  spelled  out  in 
the  law  and  due  process  of  the  law  is  a  normal  part  of  their  lives. 

But  in  welfare,  due  process  of  the  law  is  the  rarity  rather  than  the 
norm.  One  of  the  things  that  we  have  accepted  the  idea  of  is  that 
there  must  be  due  process  of  law  and  life  in  terms  of  criminal  pro- 
ceedings and  I  think  we  have  got  to  accept  the  idea  that  due  process 
of  law  and  the  right  to  live  are  one  and  the  same  thing  and  must  he- 
applied  to  normal  terms  in  people's  daily  living. 

One  of  my  jobs  is  to  help  find  remedies  for  these  problems.  "We  are 
constantly  told  by  HEW  that  the  only  remedy  is  the  cutoff  of  funds 
from  a  State  which  may  be  in  violation  and.  of  course,  that  is  such  an 
enormous  remedy  that  nobody  wants  to  go  into  that  one.  because  too 
many  people  will  be  hurt. 

A  remedy  of  that  kind,  like  the  atomic  bomb,  is  really  not  a  remedy 
at  ail  and  we  have  to  do  different  things.  For  example,  one  of  the  sug- 
gestions that  I  would  like  to  make,  ancl  it  is  referred  to  in  Congress- 
man Convers'  bill  to  some  extent,  is  the  idea  that  recipient  organiza- 
tions such  as  ours,  registered  with  the  Secretary,  ought  to  have  the 
right  to  initiate  proceedings  at  HETT  and  in  the  courts.  In  other 
fields  of  the  law  this  happens  all  the  time.  I  see  Mr.  Landrum  is  a 
member  of  this  committee  and  he  is  very  familiar  with  labor  matters 
and  he  knows  that  labor  organizations  constantly  represent  their 
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members  both  before  the  National  Labor  Belations  Board  and  in  the 
courts  and  I  see  no  reason  why  in  this  law  we  can't  have  a  provision 
that  proceedings  can  be  initiated  before  the  Secretary  or  his  designees 
by  appropriately  registered  recipient  organizations  and  in  the  courts 
where  necessary. 

These  are  matters  that  are  of  the  utmost  importance  to  recipients 
in  order  to  establish  these  rights  that  the  law  already  gives.  At  this 
moment  I  am  not  suggesting  that  we  even  establish  new  rights,  al- 
though it  could  be  urged  very  easily. 

.  I  am  saying  that  we  have  to  develop  the  techniques  to  enforce  the 
rights  that  presently  exist  and  these  rights  are  constantly  being 
violated. 

Just  a  few  weeks  ago  I  happened  to  be  invited  to  attend  a  law  con- 
ference at  Arizona  State  University  and  in  the  middle  of  it  I  am 
shown  a  letter  from  the  State  commissioner  of  welfare  in  Arizona 
where  he  openly  refuses  to  carry  out  a  Federal  regulation  that  there 
be  summaries  of  administrative  hearings  that  the  State  has  conducted. 
I  turned  that  letter  over  to  the  Secretary.  But  that  letter  says  the 
State  commissioner  of  Arizona  just  refuses  to  do  that  even  though  he 
knows  it  is  Federal  regulation  and  he  says,  "I  am  not  obliged  to  obey 
them." 

Where  that  idea  comes  from  I  don't  know,  but  I  say  to  you  gentle- 
men and  ladies  that  we  have  to  establish  the  idea  that,  once  eligibility 
is  determined,  then  welfare  is  a  right  and  secondly,  once  one  has  been 
declared  eligible,  those  rights  must  be  spelled  out  in  a  normal,  fair,  due 
process  manner. 

People  should  not  be  terminated  from  assistance  without  a  fair 

hearing.  In  other  programs  that  I  am  sure  all  of  you  are  familiar  with, 
determination  of  rights  rarely  if  ever  happens  without  some  kind  of  a 
due  process  hearing  and  that  ought  to  be  true  of  welfare  recipients. 

The  harm  to  a  welfare  recipient  if  the  State  or  Federal  Government 
makes  an  error  is  enormous.  There  is  no  backlog.  There  is  no  reserve 
which  a  person  can  live  upon.  Even  if  the  welfare  recipient  should 
later  turn  out  to  be  wrong,  the  harm  to  the  State  or  Federal  Govern- 
ment is  minimal  as  compared  with  the  harm  to  the  recipient. 

It  is  with  that  in  mind  that  I  ask  then  that  we  adopt  the  principle 
here  that  welfare  is  a  right  such  as  other  rights  recognized  in  the  law, 
that  this  right  be  one  which  bears  with  it  the  normal  amounts  of  due 
process  and  that,  thirdly,  that  welfare  recipient  organizations  be  given 
the  authority  to  initiate  proceedings  on  behalf  of  their  members  before 
the  Secretary  and  where  necessary  in  the  Federal  courts. 

Thank  you  very  much. 

The  Chairman.  Thank  you.  Mrs.  Sanders. 

Mrs.  Sanders.  I  would  like  to  go  a  little  further  to  elaborate  on  some 
of  the  provisions  in  the  Mxon  plan  which  forces  mothers  to  go  to  work. 
These  mothers  are  with  children  of  school  age  and  one  of  the  things 
we  have  to  emphasize  is  that,  if  this  is  the  case,  it  is  going  to  force 
people  to  suffer  the  pain  of  starvation  and  the  fact  that  a  mother 
should  have  the  right  to  stay  home  with  her  children  rather  than  be 
forced  to  work. 

She  should  have  the  right  to  say  if  she  wants  to  work  or  she  should 
have  the  right  to  say  whether  her  children  should  be  put  into  a  Gov- 
ernment-run center.  One  of  the  things  that  has  happened  is  that  we 
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know  for  a  fact  that  there  are  not  enough  day  care  centers.  We  know 
for  a  fact  that  mothers  cannot  go  to  work.  She  should  have  the  right 
to  say  what  is  to  happen  to  the  welfare  of  her  children. 

Under  the  Nixon  plan  she  doesn't  have  a  voice  in  that.  She  doesn't 
have  a  voice  to  say,  "No,  I  can't  go  to  work.  I  must  stay  home  with  my 
children."  And  what  we  want  to  know  is  what  happens  to  the  child 
that  is  teenaged  and  gets  in  trouble  with  the  law.  Is  that  mother  going 
to  be  prosecuted  because  that  child  got  into  trouble  because  she  was 
forced  to  go  to  work  ? 

What  is  to  happen  to  the  child  ?  What  is  to  happen  to  the  mother  ? 
Welfare  recipients  are  very  concerned  about  this  matter. 

We  also  know  that  there  are  no  jobs  available.  We  know  that  in  that 
plan  that  people  will  be  given  the  menial  jobs.  What  we  are  after 
is  adequate  jobs,  adequate  for  all  Americans,  and  that  is  one  of  the 
things  we  would  like  to  go  on  record :  that  under  the  Nixon  plan  there 
be  provisions  in  the  plan  that  you  will  demand  that  adequate  jobs 
be  given  to  mothers  that  want  to  go  to  work  and  that  adequate  training 
be  given  to  that  mother  because  most  of  the  time  when  you  are  forced 
to  go  to  work,  there  is  no  training  provisions  and  the  mother  is 
unskilled. 

So  is  the  man  that  is  out  on  the  street  corners  that  the  Department 
has  not  decided  to,  or  this  country  has  not  decided  to,  provide  jobs  for. 
One  of  the  things  that  we  would  also  like  to  emphasize  here  is  that 
before  you  force  a  mother  out  of  her  home  where  her  children's  wel- 
come will  not  be  provided  for,  that  you  provide  some  jobs  for  those 
men  so  that  they  will  be  able  to  go  to  work  so  that  they  will  have 
adequate  income  and  will  be  able  to  take  care  of  their  families. 

Dr.  Wiley.  In  closing  I  would  like  to  follow  up  on  two  aspects  of 
the  question  of  adequate  income  which  we  in  the  Welfare  Rights  Or- 
ganization find  so  vital.  I  might  say  that  the  poor  people  who  have 
organized,  both  working  poor  and  welfare  recipients,  in  the  300  locals 
in  NWRO,  universally  identify  inadequacy  of  their  income  as  their 
most  basic  and  pressing  problem  and  that  we  feel  that  this  country 
must  speak  directly  to  that  issue. 

In  the  supplement  to  the  testimony  that  we  don't  intend  to  read, 
we  submit  to  you  a  plan  for  an  adequate  income  for  all  Americans  and 
I  would  like  to  call  attention  to  pages  3  and  4  in  this  plan,  where  we 
identify,  one,  the  budget  based  on  the  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics 
figures  which  documents  the  need  for  an  income  of  around  $5,500  a 
year  for  a  family  of  four. 

That  number  is  easily  adjusted  for  regions  of  the  country,  for  re- 
gional differences,  and  we  suggest  some  figures  in  here  for  doing  that, 
based  again  on  BLS.  It  is  easily  adjusted  for  size  of  family  which 
again  we  have  done  in  an  illustrative  manner. 

(The  document  referred  to  follows :) 

NWRO  Proposals  for  a  Guaranteed  Adequate  Income 

The  National  Welfare  Rights  Organization  is  a  nationwide  grassroots  organiza- 
tion of  welfare  recipients  and  other  poor  people.  It  has  250  affiliates  in  46  states 
and  more  than  100  cities.  NWRO  is  launching  a  nationwide  campaign  for  a 
guaranteed  adequate  income  for  every  American  citizen.  NWRO  is  challenging 
the  country  to  change  its  priorities  from  an  emphasis  on  death  and  destruction 
to  an  emphasis  on  life  and  peace.  We  believe  that  every  man,  woman,  and  child 
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has  the  right  to  live.  We  call  upon  our  country  to  begin  subsidizing  life ! 

The  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics  of  the  U.S.  Department  of  Labor  says  that  a 
family  of  four  needs  at  least  $5,500  a  year  for  the  basic  necessities  of  life,  not 
counting  medical  care.  We  call  upon  the  Federal  Government  to  guarantee  every 
American  this  minimum  income. 

This  income  should  be  automatically  adjusted  for  variations  in  size  of  family, 
costs  of  living  in  various  parts  of  the  country,  and  changes  in  cost-of-living  as 
they  occur. 

Eligibility  should  be  based  solely  on  need,  and  should  be  based  on  a  person's 

declaration  of  what  his  needs  are,  with  spot  checks  as  is  done  under  our  income 
tax  system. 

The  system  should  provide  a  work  incentive  by  permitting  recipients  to 
keep  50%  of  earned  income,  up  to  25%  of  their  grant  level. 

Recipients  should  be  entitled  to  a  fair  hearing  prior  to  the  termination  or 
reduction  of  benefits.  The  hearing  should  take  place  within  fifteen  (15)  days  of 
the  application  for  appeal.  Special  grants  should  be  provided  for  recipients  to 
obtain  lawyers  or  other  advocates. 

The  regulations  pertaining  to  rights  and  entitlements  under  this  system  should 
be  public  information.  Simplified  versions  should  be  distributed  to  every  recipient 
and  potential  recipient. 

Persons  eligible  for  these  benefits  should  be  entitled  to  free  medical  care,  legal 
services,  and  day  care  facilities  of  a  high  quality  in  the  neighborhoods  where 
they  live. 

Other  services  to  the  recipients  should  be  on  a  completely  voluntary  basis,  ad- 
ministered by  agencies  separate  from  those  administering  the  guaranteed  in- 
come payments.  Example  of  these  are :  family  planning,  homemaker  services, 
family  counseling,  child  welfare,  etc. 

Special  grants  should  be  available  to  take  care  of  all  special  or  unusual  situa- 
tions. These  would  include  grants  for  clothing  and  furniture  to  bring  the  re- 
cipients household  up  to  minimum  standards  of  health  and  decency  at  the  time 
they  come  under  the  program.  Replacement  costs  should  be  provided  in  case  of 
fire,  flood,  or  substantial  change  in  circumstance. 

A  recipient  should  have  the  right  to  choose  between  a  flat  grant  or  an  itemized 
assessment  of  his  needs,  taking  into  account  actual  cost  of  housing,  transporta- 
tion, clothing,  and  other  special  requirements  he  might  have.  This  would  be 
similar  to  the  income  tax  system  where  an  individual  may  either  itemize  his 
deductions  or  take  a  standard  deduction,  depending  on  which  method  of  benefits 
suits  him  more. 

TABLE  I. — NWRO  PROPOSED  GUARANTEED  ADEQUATE  INCOME,  SPRING  1969,  DETAILED  BUDGET  FOR  FAMILY  OF  4 

Cost  per— 


Category  Year      Month  Week 

Food   $2,237        $186  $43 

This  allowance  is  a  total  of  the  BLS  moderate  budget  cost  for  food  at  home 
($1,999  per  year,  $166  per  month,  $38  per  week)  and  the  BLS  lower  standard  for 
food  away  from  home  ($238  per  year,  $18,  per  month,  $5  per  week).  The  latter 
includes  snacks,  school  lunches,  etc. 

Housing  „.     1,402         117  27 

These  costs  representthe  BLS  lower  standard  costs  updated.  They  are  meant  to 
cover  all  supplies  and  furnishings  for  the  home  and  its  operations  including  tele- 
phone and  postage.  Rental  costs  ($1,108  per  year,  $92  per  month)  include  all  items 
like  gas,  electricity,  and  water. 

Clothing  and  personal  care    784  65  15 

The  items  in  this  budget,  shampoo  and  yard  goods,  as  well  as  clothing  and 
clothing  care,  are  unchanged  from  the  BLS  lower  standard.  The  cost  has  simply 
been  updated. 

Medical  care   -      312  26  6 

Dental,  eye  care,  and  nonprescription  drugs  are  included  here.  BLS  considera- 
tion of  doctor  and  hospital  care  has  been  omitted  as  explained  in  the  text.  There 
is  no  provision  for  appliances  and  supplies. 

Transportation         484  40  9 

Includes  school  bus  rides  and  all  other  use  of  public  transportation  by  noncar 
owners. 

Other   -  —      442  37  9 

Reading,  recreation,  and  education  comprise  about  \<i  of  this  category.  Life  in- 
surance is  also  included.  There  is  no  provision  according  to  the  BLS  study  for  club 
membership  dues,  hobby  expenses,  or  the  acquisition  of  musical  instruments. 

Total     5,541         462  106 
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Table  1  outlines  the  guaranteed  adequate  income.  It  is  based  on  the  Bureau  of 
Labor  Statistics  "Lower  Living  Standard  Budget."  This  is  the  Labor  Depart- 
ment's "minimum  standard  for  the  maintenance  of  health  and  social  well  being, 
the  nurture  of  children  and  participation  in  community  activities." 

The  so-called  "poverty  line"  is  not  an  adequate  income  budget,  but  a  level 
below  which  everyone  is  desperately  poor.  It  is  based  upon  the  U.S.  Department 
of  Agriculture's  "economy  food  plan"  on  which  it  is  only  possible  to  survive  with 
adequate  nutrition  for  "short  emergency  periods  of  time"  and  only  under  very 
special  circumstances,  (Poverty  Line  income  is  $3335  for  a  family  of  four). 
The  so-called  "low  income  poverty  line,"  is  based  on  the  USDA's  "low-cost  food 
plan."  It  sets  an  income  of  approximately  $4400  a  year  for  a  family  of  four. 
Government  surveys  show  however,  that  only  23%  of  the  families  with  food 
budgets  equivalent  to  the  low-cost  food  plan  actually  have  nutritionally  adequate 
diets. 

The  NWRO  adequate  income  budget  therefore  uses  the  USD  A  "moderate  food 
plan"  which  would  insure  the  average  family  an  adequate  diet.  NWRO  contends 
that  providing  adequate  income  is  the  only  sure  way  to  combatting  hunger  in 
America. 

The  adjusted  budget  excludes  the  basic  costs  of  hospital  and  doctors  care 
since  it  is  assumed  that  free  medical  care  would  be  available  through  national 
health  insurance  or  Medicaid  or  some  other  program.  It  should  also  be  noted 
that  this  budget  includes  no  money  for  cigarettes  (regarded  by  BLS  as  a  health 
hazard),  non-prescription  drugs  or  medical  supplies,  out-of-town  travel,  long- 
distance telephone  calls,  dry  cleaning,  or  use  of  a  laundromat. 

TABLE  II.— 1969  MINIMUM  ADEQUACY  BUDGET— COMPARISON  OF  MAJOR  CITIES  1 


City 


Index 


Adjusted 
BLS 
budget 


United  States: 

Urban  average     100  $5,541 

Metropolitan    101  5,596 

Nonmetropolitan..   94  5,209 

Atlanta,  Ga.   96  5, 300 

Austin,  Tex...   90  5,000 

Baltimore,  Md    98  5,400 

Boston,  Mass    105  5,800 

Cincinnati,  Ohio,  Ky.,  Ind.   96  5,300 

Chicago,  III.,  Ind   103  5,700 

Cleveland,  Ohio   100  5,500 

Dallas,  Tex....     96  5*300 


City 


Index 


Adjusted 
BLS 
budget 


Detroit,  Mich,..   100  $5,500 

Honolulu,  Hawaii   120  6,600 

Kansas  City,  Mo.,  Kans   101  5,600 

Los  Angeles-Long  Beach,  Calif   107  5, 900 

New  York  City,  N.Y.,  N.J   101  5,600 

Orlando,  Fla    93  5,200 

Philadelphia,  Pa.,  N.J   99  5,400 

St.  Louis,  Mo.,  Ill    101  5,600 

San  Francisco-Oakland,  Calif   110  6,100 

Seattle- Everett,  Wash..   Ill  6,200 

Washington,  D.C.,  Md.,  Va.   103  5,700 


Computed  from  the  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics  "Lower  Standard  Budget,"  as  described  in  the  text. 

The  budget  is  based  on  statistical  averages  and  is  subject  to  10%  to  20%  per 
variations  depending  on  the  locality.  The  range  runs  from  $5209  in  most  non- 
metropolitan  areas  to  $6649  for  Honolulu.  The  budgets  for  several  cities  are  esti- 
mated in  Table  2. 

Inflation  has  caused  a  9.4%  increase  in  the  cost  of  living  since  BLS  computed 
the  cost  of  living  in  1967.  The  NWRO  budget  has  been  updated  to  Spring  1969 
prices. 

The  importance  of  continued  recognition  of  special  needs  and  of  providing  alter- 
nate ways  of  meeting  needs,  either  through  the  adequate  income  (flat  grant)  or 
through  individual  considerations  (computations),  is  important  for  two  reasons  : 

(1)  BLS  assumed  in  establishing  the  budget  that  the  family  had  been  es- 
tablished for  fifteen  (15)  years  and  had  accumulated  stock  of  clothing  and 
furniture.  The  budget  was  intended  only  to  cover  replacements.  This  assump- 
tion does  not  apply  to  the  average  family  in  poverty.  Thus,  special  grants  for 
wardrobe  and  furnishings  to  bring  persons  up  to  minimum  standards  for 
health  and  decency. 

(2)  The  budget  is  based  on  statistical  averaging  formulas  which  do  not 
necessarily  apply  to  real  people  or  real  situations.  For  example,  an  individual 
family  of  four  may  or  may  not  be  able  to  obtain  adequate  housing  in  good 
condition  at  the  $92  a  month  rent  that  the  budget  allows,  even  if  that  happens 
to  be  the  average  for  the  city  in  which  he  lives. 
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Similar  arguments  can  be  applied  to  transportation  costs,  where  the  trnaspor- 
tation  quantity  for  school  children  in  the  BLS  budget  was  less  than  the  number 
of  days  in  the  school  year !  This  is  because  it  was  an  average  among  children  who 
rode  to  school  and  those  who  walked.  It  can  be  assumed  that  some  families  would 
be  over  in  one  category  and  under  in  another.  These  statistical  differences  may 
not  always  average  out  in  any  given  family.  If  a  family  has  greater  need  in  a 
number  of  categories,  they  should  have  the  option  of  itemizing  their  family 
budget,  and  applying  for  a  grant  that  meets  the  actual  needs  that  they  have. 

Table  3  gives  the  minimum  adequacy  budget  for  various  family  sizes, 

TABLE  III.— 1969  MINIMUM  ADEQUACY  BUDGET  (ADJUSTED  BLS  BUDGET  i),  BY  FAMILY  SIZE 


Budget 


Family  size 


Year 


Month 


Week 


1   $1,900  $160  $40 

2  _   3,100  260  60 

3    4,300  360  80 

4    5,500  460  100 

5    6,200  520  110 

6....     7,200  600  140 

7    8,200  680  160 


Budget 


Family  size 


Year 


Month 


Week 


8    $9,200  $770  $180 

9-     10,200  850  200 

10    11,100  930  210 

11     12,100  1,000  230 

12    13,100  1,100  250 

13    14,100  1,200  270 


i  Computed  from  the  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics,  "Lower  Standard  Budget,"  as  described  in  the  text,  and  from  the 
BLS  "Revised  Equivalence  Scale"  "for  estimating  equivalent  incomes  or  budget  costs  by  family  types." 

HUNGER 

The  elimination  of  hunger  in  the  United  States  requires  that  adequate  income 
be  provided  to  every  citizen.  Poor  people  know  better  than  anyone  else  that  the 
hodge-podge  of  programs  set  up  by  the  Department  of  Agriculture  are  welfare 
programs  for  farmers  and  the  food  processing  and  distribution  industry.  They 
are  not  designed  to  serve  the  needs  of  poor  people.  Welfare  programs  which  ex- 
clude people  for  reasons  other  than  need  and  which  do  not  provide  adequate 
income  are  a  basic  source  of  hunger  and  malnutrition. 

Food  stamp  programs  in  which  recipients  cannot  afford  to  participate  only 
perpetuate  that  condition.  Surplus  commodity  programs  which  cannot  provide 
enough  of  the  right  kinds  of  food  and  which  are  cumbersome  and  inefficient  do 
not  meet  the  basic  needs  either.  The  food  stamp  program  does  not  provide  enough 
stamps  for  a  nutritionally  adequate  diet,  even  if  a  recipient  can  afford  to  partici- 
pate. The  Nixon  Administration's  recent  proposal  for  improving  these  programs 
provides  only  a  one  hundred  dollar  ($100)  per  month  worth  of  stamps.  This  is 
equivalent  to  the  USDA's  "economy  food  plan."  TJSDA  itself  points  out  that 
''this  plan  is  not  a  reasonable  measure  of  basic  money  needs  for  a  good  diet;"  it 
is  a  plan  "designed  for  temporary  emergency  use."  The  "low  cost  food  plan"  (See 
Table  4)  which  is  the  basis  for  the  so-called  "low  income  poverty  line,"  and  the 
BLS  "lower  standard  budget."  BLS  recognizes  the  inadequacy  of  the  low-cost 
plan  in  the  following  statement :  "Although  families  can  achieve  nutritional 
adequacy  from  it,  it  has  been  estimated  that  only  about  a  fourth — (23%)  of 
those  who  spend  amounts  equivalent  to  the  cost  of  the  plan  actually  have  nutri- 
tionally adequate  diets.  Menus  based  upon  this  plan  will  include  food  requiring 
a  considerable  amount  of  home  preparation  as  well  as  skill  in  cooking  to  make 
varied  and  appetizing  meals." 

TABLE  IV.— COMPARISON  OF  FOOD  BUDGETS,  FAMILY  OF  4,  DECEMBER  1968 


Per  year    Per  month     Per  week   Budget  based  on  this  food  plan 


Annual 
budget 
for  plan 


USDA  moderate  food  plan  

$2, 235 

$186 

$43 

1,744 

145 

34 

USDA  economy  food  plan  

1,197 

100 

23 

Present  food  stamp  program... 

700-1, 488 

60-124 

14-30 

AFDC    

864 

72 

17 

36-662— 70— ipt.  3- 

 24 

NWR0  minimum  adequacy 
budget. 

BLS  lower  standard  budget  

Social  Security  Administration 

low-income  line. 
Social  Security  Administration 

poverty  line. 
Nixon  administration  proposed 

food  stamp  program. 


$7, 398 

5,353 

4, 922 
4, 400 

3,335 


2, 592- 
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it  is  for  these  reasons  that  the  USDA  "moderate  food  plan"  used  by  BLS  is 
developing  its  "moderate  budget,"  was  adopted  by  NWRO  in  establishing  a 
minimum  adequacy  budget. 

The  solution  to  the  problem  of  hunger  and  malnutrition  is  for  every  citizen  to 
be  guaranteed  an  adequate  income  to  meet  his  basic  food  and  other  needs.  There- 
fore, the  money  directed  toward  giving  bonuses  in  food  stamps  could  better  be 
redirected  toward  providing  more  adequate  basic  income  for  poor  people. 

Until  this  change  can  be  brought  about  the  Federal  subsidy  in  the  food  stamp 
program  should  be  given  in  the  form  of  free  bonus  food  stamps  to  supplement 
the  inadequate  food  budgets  that  poor  people  have.  These  bonuses  should  be 
large  enough  to  bring  the  food  budget  up  to  the  USDA's  "moderate  food  plan" 
to  insure  adequate  diets. 

A  less  desirable  alternative  to  free  bonus  stamps  is  to  allow  poor  people  to 
buy  whatever  amounts  of  food  stamps  they  feel  they  can  afford,  based  on  a 
range  of  prices  to  be  set  by  the  Department  of  Agriculture  for  their  income 
category. 

Poor  people  should  be  allowed  to  trade-in  stamps  for  money  to  meet  emergency 
needs  and  be  allowed  to  apply  unused  stamps  against  next  month's  stamp 
purchases. 

There  should  be  no  minimum  amount  of  stamps  to  buy.  (People  with  no  money 
should  receive  free  stamps — people  with  almost  no  money  should  be  able  to  buy 
very  small  amounts  of  stamps.) 

Stamps  should  be  sold  at  more  frequent  intervals  (at  least  weekly)  and 
recipients  should  set  their  own  buying  pattern  (weekly,  monthly,  etc.). 

A  fair  hearing  process  should  be  established  for  recipients  to  appeal  the  deci- 
sions of  the  local  administering  agencies'  procedure  that  are  at  least  equivalent 
to  the  procedures  now  in  force  to  protect  stores  which  participate  in  the 
program. 

Recipients'  concerns  and  interests  should  be  given  consideration  equal  to  that 
given  farmers  in  the  regulation  and  administration  of  this  program. 

WELFARE 

Much  has  been  said  and  written  of  the  inadequacies  of  our  present  welfare 
system.  As  we  press  toward  a  guaranteed  adequate  income  much  can  be  done 
to  improve  the  welfare  system  NOW!  The  following  should  be  implemented 
immediately. 

(1)  Repeal  the  compulsory  work  provisions  of  the  Work  Incentive 
Program. 

(2)  Repeal  the  Federal  freeze  on  AFDC  payments. 

(3)  Repeal  the  1967  restrictions  on  the  AFD-IP  program  and  make 
AFDO-UP  mandatory  on  all  states. 

(4)  The  principal  costs  of  welfare  should  be  borne  by  the  Federal 
Government. 

(5)  The  Federal  Government  should  set  standards  of  eligibility  using 
financial  need  as  the  basic  requirement. 

(6)  The  Federal  Government  should  require  states  to  provide  special 
grants  for  clothing,  household  furnishing,  other  oasic  needs  to  insure  that 
recipients  have  the  minimum  standards  for  health  and  decency. 

(7)  Retain  Medicaid  standards  and  provisions  as  originally  provided  in 
Title  19  of  the  Social  Security  Act. 

(8)  Make  welfare  payments  retroactive  to  the  date  of  application. 

(9)  Make  the  declaration  methods  universal  to  all  categories. 

(10)  Permit  recipients  access  to  their  own  case  records. 

(11)  Provide  special  grants  for  legal  services  for  appeals  and  for  conduct 
of  fair  hearings. 

(12)  Provide  for  participation  of  WRO's  in  rule  making,  enforcement  of 
regulations  at  Federal,  state  and  local  levels. 

Dr.  Wiley.  Finally,  I  want  to  say  that  this  proposal  for  adequate 
income  is  in  contrast  to  the  Nixon  proposal  of  $1,600  and  only  main- 
taining welfare  payments  at  their  present  level,  which  is  totally  in- 
adequate and  second,  to  even  the  use  of  the  poverty  line  as  a  measure 
of  who  is  poor  and  who  is  not  poor. 
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The  poverty  line  uses  formulas,  and  these  are  described  on  page  4, 
which  the  Government  itself  identifies  as  being  inadequate,  particu- 
larly in  the  area  of  the  food  budget,  as  meeting  the  basic  needs  of 
families. 

Where  you  use  our  figures  or  not,  which  are  based  on  the  Bureau  of 
Labor  Statistics,  we  believe  it  is  vital  that  the  Nation  identify  what  is 
an  adequate  income  at  least  as  the  goal.  We  recognize  that  this  commit- 
tee and  the  Congress,  because  of  other  priorities  are  not  prepared  to 
embark  on  a  very  costly  program  of  the  nature  that  we  would  outline, 
but  it  couldn't  cost  anything  to  at  least  identify  the  goal  and  the  ob- 
jective, so  that  the  country  can  begin  building  and  working  toward  a 
system  that  provides  adequately  for  all  of  its  citizens.  Indeed,  in  work- 
ing toward  this  goal,  we  believe  it  is  particularly  important  to  recog- 
nize the  need  that  there  be  a  flexible  program  which  provides  for  spe- 
cial grants  for  emergency  needs,  for  the  special  problems  which  arise 
in  the  winter  where  high  utility  bills  occur,  which  arise  around  school 
time  when  children  have  to  be  clothed  to  go  back  to  school,  and  around 
needs  such  as  when  there  is  a  breakdown  of  a  refrigerator  or  stove  or 
something  like  that  in  the  home,  where  there  is  an  emergency  in  the 
family. 

I  might  mention  that  the  response  in  many  of  the  States  to  the  fact 
of  their  increased  financial  pressure  is  to  cut  out  many  of  the*  emer- 
gency provisions  within  their  programs  and  it  is  very  basic  that  the 
Federal  Government  begin  providing  both  money  and  incentive  to  the 
States  to  provide  for  emergency  needs  that  families  have. 

I  want  to  again  point  out  that  a  system  which  is  unresponsive  to 
the  needs  of  the  people,  a  system  that  provides  a  flat  and  inadequate 
grant  is  a  system  that  invites  disaster,  is  a  system  that  invites  people 
to  go  outside  the  processes  of  Government,  to  go  outside  the  processes 
of  legal  redress,  and  to  go  outside  the  channels  established  within  our 
democracy  for  people  to  be  able  to  move  for  change. 

1  think  that  the  welfare  rights  organizations  have  demonstrated 
by  their  organization,  by  their  attempt  to  come  to  the  Congress,  to  the 
committee,  to  the  courts  and  to  use  the  avenues  provided  by  the  Con- 
stitution for  redress  of  the  grievance  of  inadequate  income,  that  so 
many  of  our  people  have  that  by  using  that  we  offer  a  hope  and  a  life- 
line to  this  country  and  we  hope  that  this  committee  and  this  Congress 
would  assist  in  the  process  of  helping  poor  people  to  participate  in 
the  country,  to  participate  in  the  process  by  providing  the  goal  of 
adequate  income  for  all  Americans,  and  providing  ways  through  a 
flexible  system  and  through  establishing  legal  rights  and  legal  avenues 
for  welfare  recipients  to  aid  recipients  in  being  able  to  move  to  use 
the  institutions  provided  by  the  Government,  the  laws  and  the  Con- 
stitution, for  getting  the  minimal  benefits  they  need  to  sustain  life  in 
this  country. 

Thank  you. 

The  Chairman.  Does  that  complete  your  testimony  ? 
Dr.  Wiley.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  We  do  thank  you  very  much  for  bringing  to  us 
your  views  this  morning.  You  have  very  forcefully  presented  them 
from  your  point  of  view.  I  am  sure  the  committee  joins  me  in  thank- 
ing you  for  coming.  Are  there  any  questions  ? 

Mrs.  Griffiths.  Yes,  I  would  like  to  ask  some  questions. 
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The  Chairs  ax.  Mrs.  Griffiths. 

Mrs.  Griffiths.  I  would  like  to  ask  you  how  you  would  handle  the 
problem  of  illegitimacy.  What  are  your  suggestions  ? 

Mrs.  Sanders.  How  we  would  handle  the  problem  of  illegitimacy? 

Mrs.  Griffiths.  Yes,  what  are  your  suggestions  on  that? 

Mrs.  Sanders.  First  of  all,  we  don't  believe  in  illegitimacy  because 
that  was  something  that  was  started  before  we  came  along  and  our 
understanding  of  illegitimacy  is  artificial  insemination  and  that  has 
not  occurred  in  any  of  our  women. 

The  fact  that  women  are  receiving  children  without  a  husband  has 
been  going  on  for  years  and  I  would  not  say  that  that  is  primarily 
the  reason  that  the  welfare  rolls  are  going  up,  because  I  know  that 
that  is  part  of  what  you  are  getting  to.  Our  people  do  know  about 
birth  control.  They  do  participate  in  that  program  and  they  don't 
have  babies  to  receive  more  welfare. 

Mrs.  Griffiths.  Do  you  think,  though,  that  it  is  possible  that  the 
fact  that  we  have  a  payment  for  aid  to  dependent  children  gives  the 
girl  a  choice  in  whether  she  will  marry  or  receive  the  aid  to  dependent 
children  % 

Mrs.  Sanders.  No,  I  don't  think  it  does.  I  don't  think  it  gives  her  a 
choice.  I  think  most  poor  people  that  you  are  talking  about  here  today 
get  caught  up  into  a  trap,  a  trap  that  this  country  has  really  perpe- 
trated to  really  keep  people  down. 

I  feel  that  if  a  young  girl  is  given  a  chance,  she  will  prove  to  the 
societv  that  she  can  maintain  the  standards  that  society  is  constantly 
askini?  for.  One  of  the  things  that  I  would  like  to  point  out  here  is 
that  it  is  not  only  the  poor  people  that  are  having  illegitimate 
children. 

From  what  I  was  reading  the  other  day,  it  seems  that  illegitimacy 
is  becoming  the  "in"  thing  among  the  middle  class  and  the  rich. 
Mrs.  Griffiths.  I  agree  with  ypu. 

Dr.  Wiley.  Mav  I  respond  in  two  areas,  in  the  question  around 
illegitimate  children.  ISTo.  1. 1  would  like  to  underscore  the  breakdown 
of  law  snd  order  in  the  societv  as  it  applies  to  poor  people.  # 

Mr.  Eachlin  has  referred  to  this  and  I  want  to  refer  to  it  again. 
Whether  a  child  is  legitimate  or  not  in  your  terms,  whether  a  child 
is  legitimate  or  not  has  to  do  with  the  child  coming  into  the  world  in 
a  relationship  that  is  sanctioned  by  the  society.  Just  let  me  enumerate 
for  you  once^ again  the  violations  of  law  on  the  part  of  welfare  agen- 
cies Vnd  the  failure  of  the  Federal  Government  to  enforce  them  just 
to  set  that  in  contrast,  that  vou  can't  do  that.  . 

The  Department  of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare  admitted  to  us 
recently  that  there  are  18  States  that  have  not  complied  with  the  Su- 
preme Court  decision  on  Smith  versus  King—-  . 

Mrs.  Griffiths.  What  is  Smith  versus  King?  What  case  is  that  * 

Dr.  Whey.  Smith  versus  King  is  the  man-in-the-house  rule. 

Mrs.  Griffiths.  OK.  •  _  ,  . 

Dr  Whey  Twentv-three  States  do  not  meet  the  1957  amendment 
standards  on  disregard  of  income.  Nineteen  States  lack  adequate  foster 
care  provisions.  Thirteen  States  do  not  have  plans  complying  with 
Supreme  Court's  Shapiro  versus  Thompson  which  is  the  residence  de- 
cision and  10  States  fail  to  protect  recipients'  fair  hearing  rights. 
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That  is  only  a  short  list.  NWRO  could  extend  that  list  three  or  four- 
fold. I  just  say  that  is  an  example  that  not  only  are  the  States  violating 
their  own  laws  and  the  Federal  regulations  but  that  HEW  does 
nothing  about  it. 

When  that  is  the  natural  order  of  things,  for  people  who  live  at  the 
bottom,  for  them  to  have  any  sense  that  there  is  some  order  or  that 
established  law  has  some  relation  to  them  is  very  difficult.  We  are  ask- 
ing this  committee  to  begin  to  establish  those  processes  as  a  bridge. 

The  second  thing  I  want  to  say  about  so-called  illegitimate  children 
is  that,  No.  1,  their  numbers  have  not  been  increasing  significantly  as 
a  proportion  of  the  poverty  population.  The  numbers  have  not  been 
increasing  significant^,  that  has  been  a  relatively  constant  thing  and, 
secondly,  that  the  solution  is  not  to  star  off  the  children  because  the 
society  finds  them  as  illegitimate. 

The  solution  is  to  provide  an  adequate  healthy  environment  for  them 
to  grow  up  and  for  their  parents  to  live  because  we  know  that  it  is 
poverty  that  breeds  so  many  of  the  kinds  of  conditions  that  lead  to  that 
situation. 

Mrs.  Griffiths.  I  observe  that  you  believe  that  the  solution  for  at 
least  part  of  this  is  that  the  mother  must  be  permitted  to  make  a  choice 
of  remaining  at  home  with  children  under  6,  maybe  for  all  children. 
But  you  also  equally  emphasize  that  you  expect  all  able-bodied  men 
should  work.  Do  you  believe  that  a  widower  with  five  children  under 
S  should  be  required  to  work  ? 

Dr.  Wiley.  A  widower  ? 

Mrs.  Griffiths.  Do  you  believe  that  a  widower  with  five  children 
under  6  should  be  required  to  work? 

Mrs.  Sanders.  Of  course  not.  That  is  impossible. 
Mrs.  Griffiths.  A  widower? 

Mrs.  Sanders.  A  widower  with  five  kids  under  6  should  not  work. 
Who  is  he  going  to  get  to  take  care  of  the  children  ? 

Mrs.  Griffiths.  Let's  ask  Dr.  Wiley.  You  just  now  started  agreeing 
with  her.  What  you  should  have  done  was  to  have  let  her  write  this 
testimony  in  the  first  place,  because  I  think  she  is  right.  In  reality, 
what  you  are  asking  for  in  the  testimony  is  that  every  able-bodied  man 
work. 

Dr.  Wiley.  We  are  talking  about  two-parent  families.  I  suppose  it 
was  an  oversight  in  the  way  it  was  written. 

Mrs.  Griffiths.  Your  philosophy  is  so  old,  so  deeply  ingrained  in 
society,  that  what  you  are  really  talking  about  is  that  every  man  should 
work  and  one  of  the  reasons  you  are  objecting  to  the  fact  that  this 
woman  with  kids  of  school  age  work  is,  as  admitted  on  page  7,  that 
there  are  not  adequate  jobs  for  men.  The  real  problem,  it  seems  to  me, 
is  going  begging.  You  aren't  fighting  the  system.  You  are  going 
right  along  with  it. 

Dr.  Wiley.  What  is  the  real  problem  ? 

Mrs.  Griffiths.  The  real  problem  is  that  every  parent  should  be  per- 
mitted to  go  to  work  or  required  to  go  to  work  to  support  his  family. 
Dr,  Wiley.  Wrong. 

Mrs.  Griffiths.  But  we  should  have  a  social  environment  in  this 
country  that  permits  it.  Now  let  me  ask  you,  will  you  accept  an  amend- 
ment to  this  bill  that  a  14-year-old  girl  with  an  illegitimate  baby 
should  be  required  to  go  to  school  ? 
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Dr.  Wiley.  Would  I? 

Mrs.  Griffiths.  Would  Mrs.  Sanders  ? 

Mrs.  Sanders.  I  think  she  should  be  required  to  continue  her  educa- 
tion. Why  should  she  be  punished  because  she  had  a  child  ?  I  am  glad 
you  brought  that  up,  because  it  is  only  the  poor  that  is  branded  with 
illegitimate  children.  They  never  brand  the  rich. 

Mrs.  Griffiths.  I  agree  with  you. 

Mrs.  Sanders.  Nor  the  middle  class. 

Mrs.  Griffiths.  But  this  is  the  one  person  that  definitely  should  be 
permitted  to  go  to  school. 

Mrs.  Sanders.  That  is  the  program  that  I  am  fighting  for  in  New 
York.  She  should  be  able  to  continue  her  education  because  that  is 
what  is  wrong  with  this  country  now.  The  minute  a  young  girl  has  a 
baby  she  is  kicked  out  of  school. 

Mrs.  Griffiths.  That  is  right, 

Mrs.  Sanders,  And  it  only  leads  to  more  poverty. 

Mrs.  Griffiths.  Of  course. 

Mrs.  Sanders.  She  is  not  given  a  chance  to  really  prove  herself 
worthy  of  being  in  a  sick  society  and  that  is  what  it  is,  that  sick  society 
that  kicks  her  out. 

Mrs.  Griffiths.  And  in  many  of  the  cases  this  is  the  smartest  girl 
in  the  class,  the  one  that  has  an  illegitimate  child.  This  is  the  child 
that  certainly  should  be  permitted  to  go  on  to  school  or  required  to  go 
on  to  school. 

Mrs.  Sanders.  They  don't  have  that  many  programs  set  up. 

Mrs.  Griffiths.  I  would  like  to  ask  you  another  question. 

Dr.  Wiley.  We  have  tried  to  focus,  Mrs.  Griffiths  

Mrs.  Griffiths.  I  will  give  you  a  real  case  and  I  want  your  sug- 
gested answer.  I  know  a  woman  who  had  four  children.  She  has  a  hus- 
band. He  worked  at  Chrysler.  He  had  a  very  good  income.  By  the 
time  the  children  reached  college  the  husband  announced  to  the  wife 
that  he  had  had  enough  of  this,  he  wasn't  going  to  put  those  kids 
through  college,  and  he  departed.  He  got  a  divorce.  He  then  took  into 
his  home  a  woman  with  seven  or  eight  illegitimate  children.  I  would 
assume  that  some  of  the  children  were  his  but  I  don't  know  that, 

The  welfare  in  Detroit  paid  sufficient  rent  that  they  were  paying  for 
the  home  which  was  in  his  name  only.  He  bought  this  woman  a  very 
nice  house.  How  would  you  stop  that  ? 

Mrs.  Sanders.  How  would  who  stop  it  ? 

Mrs.  Griffiths.  How  would  you  stop  the  situation,  and  just  let  me 
give  you  the  whole  thing,  where  the  legitimate  wife's  children  were 
grown.  They  were  of  college  age.  She  scrubbed  floors,  she  paid  social 
security  tax.  She  paid  property  tax.  She  paid  income  tax.  For  all 
practical  purposes,  she  was  helping  to  support  the  woman  who  had 
taken  her  husband,  who  was  living  in  a  much  better  house  than  she 
was  and  who  was  being  supported  on  aid  to  dependent  children.  How 
can  you  handle  that  case  ?  Do  you  think  that  the  first  woman  should 
have  been  forced  to  pay  taxes  to  support  the  second  ? 

Mr.  Eachlin.  Mrs.  Griffiths,  may  I  say  a  word  about  that  ?  It  is  a 
very  tricky  problem,  but  first  of  all,  I  don't  understand  this  business 
about  the  divorce.  She  must  have  consented  to  that  divorce  or  if  she 
didn't  consent  to  it  she  would  have  presumably  made  certain  that  there 
was  adequate  income  in  some  fashion. 
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Mrs.  Griffiths.  I  regret  to  say  that  you  are  quite  incorrect. 
Mr.  Raciilin.  It  wouldn't  be  the  first  time. 

Mrs.  Griffiths.  She  hired  a  lawyer  and  the  lawyer  settled  for  her 
for  a  little  ramshackle  house  that  they  had  both  paid  for  and  got  no 
alimony  for  her  at  all. 

Mr.  Rachlin.  That  is  a  problem  with  some  of  the  members  of  the 
bar,  I  suppose,  but  secondly,  more  importantly  than  that,  I  don't  know 
that  one  of  the  provisions  of  the  welfare  laws,  if  that  is  what  we  are 
talking  about,  is  that  if  a  man  is  really  supporting  children,  really  sup- 
porting them  not  in  the  figment  way  that  came  up  in  terms  of  the  case 
of  King  v.  Smith,  but  is  really  supporting  somebody  else's  chil- 
dren, then  the  first  wife  certainly  is  under  no  obligation  to  do  anything 
to  help  them  along. 

Mrs.  Griffiths.  She  is  under  an  obligation  to  pay  tax  and  she  was 
paying  it  and  part  of  it  went  into  the  fund  that  paid  welfare  and  the 
second  home  was  drawing  the  walfare. 

Mrs.  Sanders.  Could  I  say  one  thing  ? 

Mrs.  Griffiths.  I  was  so  amazed  at  the  whole  case  that  I  didn't  be- 
lieve it  when  the  first  woman  told  me  and  I  called  the  welfare  depart- 
ment and  asked  if  it  were  true  and  they  said  it  was.  How  do  you  handle 
it?  What  do  you  do? 

Mrs.  Sanders.  First  of  all,  I  wouldn't  try  to  handle  that  case.  I  am 
not  being  facetious,  but  if  it  had  been  me  I  would  have  let  him  go  on 
his  merry  way,  because  evidently  he  didn't  want  to  live  with  me  any 
more  and  he  has  seen  to  it  that  his  kids  were  through  school  completely 
and  I  guess  he  felt  that  they  were  able  to  work  their  way  through  col- 
lege, because  a  lot  of  kids  do,  and  evidently  he  must  have  had  a  sub- 
stantial income  to  walk  out  and  I  would  admire  him  if  he  took  over 
seven  kids  that  don't  belong  to  him,  because  how  many  men  are  yon 
going  to  find  to  take  care  of  seven  head  of  kids  that  don't  belong  to 
him  f 

Mrs.  Griffiths.  Part  of  the  problem  

Mrs.  Sanders.  I  appeared  before  you  before,  Mrs.  Griffiths. 

Mrs.  Griffiths.  Part  of  the  problem,  Mrs.  Sanders,  was  that  he 
didn't  take  them  over.  What  he  took  was  the  payment  to  pay  for  the 
home  that  he  bought  and  the  city  and  the  State  and  the  Nation  still 
continued  to  support  those  children. 

Dr.  Wiley.  One  of  the  problems  that  I  am  concerned  about  and  I 
want  to  say  that  I  and  our  organization  are  deeply  concerned  about 
the  problems  and  the  discrimination  against  women  in  the  society  and 
the  special  problem  that  women  have  in  the  society,  but  to  seek  to 
deal  with  those  problems  while  penalizing  all  people  who  are  poor 
by  giving  them  inadequate  income  and  not  providing  adequate  income 
for  all  poor  people,  is  really  to  my  way  of  thinking,  criminal  and  I 
am  concerned — I  want  to  say  this  straight  out,  that  I  was  concerned 
and  shocked  at  the  description  by  several  members  of  this  committee 
when  Secretary  Finch  presented  his  modest  proposals  and  the  descrip- 
tion of  this  as  a  raid  on  the  Treasury  and  a  concern  of  this  as  though 
we  were  doing  too  much  for  the  wrong  people,  when  we  are  really 
basically  not  doing  enough  for  the  aged,  the  disabled,  the  blind,  the 
mothers  with  dependent  children  or  indeed  the  widowed  fathers  or 
the  couples  who  do  not  have  adequate  income  because  their  jobs  don't 
provide  enough. 
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Our  basic  proposal  is  that  every  family  get  a  minimum  income  re- 
gardless regardless  of  the  fact  that  they  do  not  have,  or  because  of 
the  tact  that  they  do  not  have,  enough  to  support  themselves,  and  that 
able-bodied  men,  when  there  are  two  parent  families,  able-bodied  men, 
we  are  not  saying  that  they  should  be  exempted  from  the  requirement 
that  they  accept  work  or  training.  We  are  saying  that  mothers  should 
be  protected  against  the  brutality  of  a  society  that  says  that  a  mother 
can  be  forced  to  leave  her  children  in  some  institutional  care  and  go 
and  accept  work. 

Mrs.  Griffiths.  The  question,  Dr.  Wiley,  is  whether  or  not  if  we 
did  anything  at  all  for  the  second  woman 'that  I  named  to  you,  who 
was  living  with  a  man  who  was  making  a  very  adequate  income  and 
certainly  could  have  taken  over  the  children  and  supported  them  com- 
pletely, weren't  we  really  doing  far  too  much  for  her?  How  can  we 
ever  stop  that  exact  thing  from  happening  over  and  over,  and  you 
haven't  answered  that  question. 

What  kind  of  a  law  would  you  have  to  have  to  stop  it? 

Mrs.  Sanders.  Wait  a  minute. 

Mr.  Landrtjm.  Will  the  gentlewoman  yield  ? 

Mrs.  Griffiths.  I  yield." 

Mrs.  Sanders.  One  second  please. 

Mr.  Landrtjm.  Let  me  ask  a  question  of  Dr.  Wiley,  please.  It  relates 
to  the  colloquy  between  Mrs.  Griffiths  and  Dr.  Wiley  and  moreover 
relates,  I  believe,  quite  well  to  the  testimony  Dr.  Wiley  has  delivered 
here  on  the  subject  of  adequate  income  and  particularly  on  the  sub- 
ject of  that  income  being  provided  by  the  public  sources,  the  Federal 
Government. 

Now,  an  employee  of  the  Federal  Government  in  a  GS-3  category, 
the  first  step — there  are  lower  ones  and  I  am  not  picking  the  lowest 
catearorv  of  employment — but  a  GS-3  in  the  first  step,  receives  from 
the  Federal  Government  for  work  performed  $4,900  per  year. 

Dr.  Wiley,  you  have  advocated  very  forcefully  in  your  statement 
here  an  income  of  from  $5,500  to  $5,700,  as  I  look  at  your  chart.  I 
want  to  hear  your  answer  as  to  what  we  would  say  to  that  Govern- 
ment employee  who  is  working  8  hours  a  day  and  getting  $4,900 
a  year  if  we  give  in  to  such  a  recommendation  that  the  welfare 
guarantee  $5,700. 

Dr.  Wiley.  What  you  would  say  to  that  person  is  one  of  two  things : 
either  you  would  see  to  it  that  the  GS-3  wages  are  raised  sufficiently 
to  provide  him  an  adequate  income  which  we  acknowledge  that  that 
amount  is  inadequate. 

Mr.  Landrtjm.  Just  a  minute,  please,  sir.  I  don't  want  to  cut  you  off, 
but  your  response  is  exactly  what  I  thought  it  would  be.  When  you 
speak  to  that,  it  requires  more  taxes,  more  income  taxes,  and  we  are 
already  asking  for  more  social  security  taxes.  We  are  going  to  have  to 
Taise  the  taxes  for  hospital  insurance.  There  is  no  way  around  it  be- 
cause we  want  these  programs  to  continue. 

I  just  want  to  know  how  you  are  going  to  continue  to  meet  these 
recommendations  without  eventually  coming  to  the  saturation  point, 
where  I  think  we  are  already  in  some  instances  on  taxation. 

Dr.  Wiley.  I  would  like  to  say  two  things  about  that.  Number  one 
is  that  the  person  who  makes  $4,900  assuming  that  his  wage  structure 
doesn't  change,  we  feel  that  this  person  should  be  supplemented  and 
that  people  should  be  supplemented  if  their  wages  are  inadequate, 
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Mr.  Landrum.  He  is  already  working  for  the  Federal  Government. 
Who  is  going  to  supplement  him  ? 

Dr.  Wiley.  I  understand  the  question.  He  would  be  supplemented 
and  he  would  also  be  subject  to  a  work  incentive,  in  other  words,  an 
income  disregard,  so  that  his  income  would  probably  go  up.  I  would 
estimate,  based  on  your  example,  if  he  had  a  family  of  four,  his  in- 
come should  go  up  to  around  $7,500,  his  take-home  income.  Where 
that  would  come  from  would  be  two  possible  sources. 

One,  we  believe  there  should  be  a  substantial  change  in  the  priorities 
of  this  country.  The  Vietnam  war  costs  $30  billion  a  year,  I  am  sure 
you  are  well  aware.  The  poor  people  feel  and  our  organization  is  clear- 
ly on  record  that  that  is  a  total  waste  of  tax  dollars. 

No.  2  is  our  excessive  defense  spending  which  is  a  very  sub- 
stantial waste  of  tax  dollars,  $82  billion  a  year.  In  addition,  there  are 
many  new  sources  of  revenue  that  go  by  the  board  in  the  form  of  in- 
direct  subsidies,  the  failure  to  really  substantially  change  the  oil  de- 
pletion allowances  which  allow  many  billions  of  dollars  to  drain  away, 
that  would  otherwise  accrue  to  the  Federal  Treasury,  the  fact  that  our 
income  tax  system  is  not  sufficiently  progressive  to  tax  people  who 
make  high  income. 

Mr.  Landrttm.  With  all  due  respect  to  your  very  profound  sugges- 
tions, some  of  which  I  think  have  merit,  we  go  back  to  the  basic  ques- 
tion, which  you  have  not  answered  and  which  no  one  ever  seems  able 
to  answer  and  which  I  believe  cannot  be  answered.  Under  such  a  plan 
as  you  are  promoting,  that  is,  when  a  man  or  a  woman  who  is  working 
every  day,  carrying  out  a  plan  of  employment  from  an  employer 
whether  it  be  the  Federal  Government,  or  whether  it  be  through  pri- 
vate employment,  receives  less  for  his  efforts  than  is  given  to  one  on 
welfare,  what  are  you  going  to  say  to  that  person  who  is  working  ?  Are 
you  going  to  say,  "Quit  your  job  and  get  on  welfare."  Is  that  what  you 
are  going  to  say  ? 

Dr.  Wiley.  No,  not  at  all.  Our  proposal  in  that  area  was  what  I 
spoke  to  first,  that  there  should  be  both  a  wage  supplementation  for 
people  who  work  for  inadequate  wages  and  an  income  disregard 
which  allows  them  by  virtue  of  their  work  to  advance  their  income 
beyond  the  point  it  would  have  been  if  they  were  just  totally  dependent 
upon  public  assistance. 

I  think  that  this  is  the  thrust  of  the  Nixon  proposal,  which  is  one 
of  the  positive  thrusts  

Mrs.  Griffiths.  I  would  like  to  ask  further  questions. 

Dr.  Wiley.  That  it  allows  an  income  disregard  of  $720  plus  half 
of  remaining  wages.  We  propose  a  similar  formula. 

Mrs.  Griffiths.  Mrs.  Sanders,  would  you  support  free  lunches  for 
all  poor  children  in  school  ? 

Mrs.  Sanders.  Yes,  I  would. 

Mrs.  Griffiths.  Would  you  support  free  breakfasts  ? 

Mrs.  Sanders.  I  certainly  would.  That  is  one  of  our  next  programs 
and  in  fact  we  are  working  on  it  now. 

Mrs.  Griffiths.  Would  you  support  free  dinners  ? 

Mrs.  Sanders.  If  you  can  provide  the  free  dinners,  yes,  Mrs. 
Griffiths,  because  you  know  why.  There  are  Federal  funds  from  free 
breakfasts  in  the  Federal  program  and  no  one  has  applied  for  it  and 
all  the  State  has  to  do  is  apply  for  the  funds.  There  are  thousands  and 
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thousands  and  I  imagine  billions  of  dollars  that  get  turned  back 
every  year  because  these  corrupted  States  do  not  apply  for  the  funds. 

Mrs.  Griffiths.  "Well,  I  agree  with  the  free  lunches,  the  free  dinners. 

Mrs.  Sanders.  I  don't  think  the  middle  class  people  should  get 
taxed  for  it  either,  because  one  of  the  things  you  have  done  is  upped 
the  price  on  their  lunches  and  I  don't  think  they  should  pay  for  it. 

Mrs.  Griffiths.  One  of  the  things  which  you  have  emphasized  is 
that  you  think  the  woman  should  have  a  choice,  in  your  opinion,  Mrs. 
Sanders,  as  to  whether  she  goes  to  work  or  not.  In  your  opinion,  Mrs. 
Sanders,  if  we  write  that  into  this  law,  do  you  think  that  the  woman 
is  going  to  make  the  choice  or  do  you  think  the  social  workers  are 
going  to  make  the  choice  ? 

Mrs.  Sanders.  I  think  the  woman  is  going  to  make  the  choice,  be- 
cause I  will  tell  you  why.  We  have  been  asking  that  women,  ADC 
mothers  be  given  the  opportunity  to  go  to  college,  to  complete  an 
education  so  that  they  can  provide  themselves  with  some  kind  of  a 
career  in  order  for  them  to  go  back  to  work,  but  3^ou  know  this  has 
been  denied.  I  think  I  testified  before  you  last  year.  I  was  denied  the 
help  from  the  welfare  department  to  go  to  college  and  I  went  and 
picked  the  college  myself  and  went,  and  took  all  the  tests,  but  they 
cannot  pay  that  tuition  fee.  So  this  is  a  lot  of  this  holdback  of  a  lot 
of  mothers.  They  don't  have  the  opportunity  to  complete  their  educa- 
tion and  to  go  into  really  decent  jobs  that  will  pay  an  adequate  income. 

Mrs.  Griffiths.  At  the  present  t<me  the  average  woman  in  this 
country  works  for  a  little  more  than  $3,000  a  year.  Half  of  them  work 
above  that  and  half  below  it.  There  are  women  with  Ph.  D.'s  who  are 
really  little  more  than  filing  clerks. 

Now,  I  would  like  to  ask  you  this.  I  signed  a  letter  the  other  day 
to  a  woman  who  was  receiving  $543  in  AFDC  payments  per  month. 
That  is  more  than  $6,000  a  year  tax-free.  What  kind  of  a  choice  would 
you  have  to  give  her  to  get  her  to  go  back  to  work? 

Mrs.  Sanders.  What  kind  of  a  choice  ? 

Mrs.  Griffiths.  Yes,  what  kind  of  a  job  would  you  have  to  offer  her 
to  get  her  to  go  to  work  ? 

Mrs.  Sanders.  Does  she  have  a  Ph.  D.  ? 
Mrs.  Griffiths.  Xo. 

Mrs.  Sanders.  She  doesn't  have  anything  ? 
Mrs.  Griffiths.  She  doesn't  have  any  training. 
Mrs.  Sanders.  She  has  no  training  ? 
Mrs.  Griffiths.  She  has  no  training. 

Mrs.  Sanders.  I  would  give  her  the  opportunity  of  telling  me  if  I 
was  the  administrator,  what  type  of  training  program  would  she  like, 
what  job  does  she  think  she  could  be  suitable  for  to  get  that  kind  of 
training,  and  once  she  told  me,  I  would  break  my  back  to  see  that  she 
got  it  and  to  see  that  there  was  a  job  at  the  end  of  that  training. 

Mr.  Rachlxn.  Mrs.  Griffiths,  let  me  say  a  word.  We  have  a  case  in 
the  courts  in  New  York  at  this  very  moment  of  a  woman  with  four 
children  who  was  very  anxious  to  become  a  registered  nurse  and  who 
had  passed  all  the  qualifications  and  only  a  small  sum  of  money  was 
required  for  her  to  go  to  the  Queensborough  Community  College  in 
order  to  obtain  the  minimum  requirements  for  her  to  take  a  registered 
nurse's  test.  The  administrators  in  New  York  refused  that  money. 
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They  said  if  she  wanted  to  become  a  nurses  aid,  which  would  produce 
that  $3,000  income  you  are  talking  about,  they  would  pay  more  money 
to  give  that  training,  but  the  idea  of  a  welfare  woman  becoming  a 
professional  worker,  if  you  will,  was  just  beyond  them. 

We  already  won  the  preliminary  parts  of  that  case  and  we  are  going 
to  win  that  case  and  that  case  is  entitled  Napier  against  Goldbert.  But 
that  is  the  kind  of  problem  that  women  have  to  face. 

Somehow,  if  they  are  black  particularly,  but  if  they  are  women 
generally,  it  is  not  conceived  possible  that  somehow  they  can  perform 
professional  jobs  or  well-trained  jobs,  and  one  of  the  things  we  are 
very  much  concerned  about  is  that  women  be  allowed  to  make  that 
choice  voluntarily,  but  that  they  also  be  trained  for  a  skill  that  will 
produce. 

If  a  woman  works  as  a  stenographer  here  in  Washington,  or  Los 
Angeles  or  Seattle  or  New  York  or  what  have  you,  she  can  earn  more 
than  that  $5,500  figure  you  are  talking  about.  She  can  do  it  and  there 
is  enormous  need  for  secretarial  assistance  and  we  could  help  train, 
this  organization  could  help  train  that  kind  of  thing. 

Mrs.  Griffiths.  I  am  thinking  more  of  becoming  chairman  of  the 
board,  not  secretarial  positions.  Don't  oiler  women  secretarial  posi- 
tions only. 

Mr.  Eachlin.  What  I  am  pointing  out,  Mrs.  Griffiths  is  even  at 
that  level  they  can  earn  more  if  we  give  them  the  skills. 

Mrs.  Griffiths.  I  have  great  sympathy  with  your  statement  but 
this  thing  that  I  think  is  wrong  with  it  is  that  too  much  emphasis  is 
placed  on  what  should  be  paid  in  welfare  rights  and  too  little  em- 
phasis is  placed  on  every  person  has  a  right  to  a  job  and  that  is  true 
whether  it  is  a  man  or  a  woman  and  they  should  be  given  that  training. 

Now,  I  am  delighted  that  Mrs.  Sanders  has  agreed  that  if  nobody 
else  gets  any  training  at  all,  the  14-year-old  mother  should  be  given 
some  training.  She  should  be  required  to  go  to  school  and  if  the 
schools  can't  provide  it  any  other  way,  she  ought  to  be  permitted  to 
take  the  baby  with  her. 

Mrs.  Sanders.  I  wish  you  would  do  it  in  this  country.  You  might 
get  kicked  out. 

Mrs.  Griffiths.  It's  too  bad,  because  this  is  the  way  to  fight  the 
whole  system,  is  to  see  that  that  woman  is  given  training,  that  that 
little  girl  has  some  training  and  has  a  chance  then  to  make  a  choice 
which  is  what  I  think  we  are  really  doing  when  we  say  that,  well, 
the  woman  should  have  a  choice,  and  I  am  sure  you  are  the  only  per- 
son, Mrs.  Sanders,  who  is  ever  going  to  appear  before  this  committee 
who  believes  that  a  widower  with  five  children  under  six  should  be 
permitted  to  stay  at  home,  because  practically  everybody  else  is  going 
to  say  that  he  should  go  to  work. 

Mrs.  Sanders.  I  try  to  look  at  things  realistically. 

Mrs.  Griffiths.  What  I  am  doing  is  emphasizing  over  and  over 
again  the  training  and  the  requirement  that  they  have  a  reasonable 
choice,  not  that  she  should  be  given  more  money  on  welfare  than  she 
could  earn.  She  should  be  given  training,  then  a  chance  to  work. 

Dr.  Wiley.  I  think  our  organization  disagrees  with  that  for  one 
basic  reason,  Mrs.  Griffiths. 

Mrs.  Griffiths.  Because  you  are  a  man,  Dr.  Wiley. 
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Dr  Wiley.  No;  the  policy  of  this  organization  is  made  by  the  Na- 
tional Coordinating  Committee  which  is  about  99  percent  women  and 
I  think  Mrs.  Sanders  can  speak  to  that  directly. 

But  the  basic  trick  bag  that  that  leaves  us  in  is  if  we  put  90  percent 
of  our  emphasis  on  training  and  10  percent  on  income,  the  situation 
we  would  find  is  the  present  situation  where  there  are  not  the  jobs- 
available,  where  you  can't  train  the  vast  bulk  of  people  who  are  poor 
today  out  of  poverty. 

It  is  just  not  going  to  happen  and  the  realistic  situation  is  to  say, 
OK,  Mrs.  Griffiths,  put  your  money  where  your  mouth  is.  You  say  vou 
want  to  have  training.  You  say  you  want  to  have  people  out  of  pov- 
erty. Fine.  Pay  people  the  basic"  income  they  need  to  live  today  and 
then  provide  the  training  program  and  the  other  opportunities  so 
that  if  those  opportunities  fail  we  will  at  least  have  the  money  so  that 
the  next  generation  of  boys  and  girls  are  not  going  to  be  mentally 
impaired  from  inadequate  diets,  are  not  going  to  have  dropped  out 
of  school  because  they  didn't  have  the  decent  clothing  to  wear  and 
are  not  going  to  be  degraded  and  have  the  problem  of  having  the 
inadequate  housing  and  inadequate  furniture  and  basic  things  that 
they  need  to  live. 

<  This  is  a  movement  addressed  basically  to  getting  the  necessities  of 
life.  Mrs.  Sanders  is  quite  correct  in  saying  we  are  for  training  pro- 
grams, we  are  for  jobs  that  pay  decent  wages  and  we  are  fighting  for 
that,  but  we  basically  are  concerned  for  the  vast  majority  of  people 
that  that  is  not  going  to  be  their  immediate  solution  to  their  poverty. 

Mrs.  Griffiths.  What  I  am  going  to  work  for  is  these  free  lunches 
for  these  children  in  school  and  the  free  breakfasts  and  if  I  can,  some 
free  dinners,  and  I  am  going  to  try  to  see  to  it  that  this  14-year-old 
with  the  illigitimate  child  gets  the  training.  If  there  is  only  a  small 
amount  of  money  this,  in  my  opinion,  is  where  the  money  should  go 
first. 

It  should  help  those  children.  It  should  help  the  girl  who  is  just 
starting  out,  so  that  she  has  a  choice  because  I  don't  think  our  society 
is  offering  her  a  choice.  Therefore,  this  is  the  place  where  I  think  what- 
ever money  we  have  should  go. 

Now,  I  would  like  to  ask  you  about  these  public  housing  applica- 
tions in  St.  Louis.  I  understand  that  40  percent  of  the  public  housing 
in  St.  Louis  is  vacant.  Is  that  because  they  won't  let  these  people  in  ? 

Mr.  Rachlin.  I  am  not  familiar  with  the  situation  on  public  hous- 
ing in  St.  Louis.  I  talked  about  the  applications  for  welfare  assistance. 
They  have  been  pending  for  several  years  and  people  have  been  starv- 
ing in  the  process  even  though  the  Federal  regulations  require  that  the 
applications  be  processed  within  30  days.  Many  of  them  have  been 
going  on  for  6,  7,  8,  9  months  and  more  without  having  their  appli- 
cations processed.  I  am  sorry  if  you  thought  so.  I  did  Dot  address  my- 
self to  public  housing  in  St.  Louis. 

Mrs.  Griffiths.  All  right.  Thank  you  very  much. 

Mrs.  Sanders.  Can  I  give  you  one  bit  of  information,  please. 

Mrs.  Griffiths.  Surely. 

Mrs.  Sanders.  I  would  like  to  advise  this  committee  and  you,  don't 
waste  any  more  money  on  training  programs.  I  don't  think  you  can 
tell  me  of  one  that  has  been  successful.  Even  the  manpower  program, 
the  people  that  got  training  under  that  to  become  lab  technicians,  came 
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to  our  organization  and  said  to  us,  "We  got  our  training  from  man- 
power. We  can't  find  a  job.  Everywhere  we  go  and  knock  on  the  door, 
it  is  slammed  in  our  faces." 

If  you  want  to  save  some  money,  and  this  is  really  what  you  are 
talking  about,  instead  of  giving  welfare  recipients  more  money  to 
really  live  off  or,  if  you  want  to  save  some  money,  before  you  set  up 
any  more  programs — I  don't  care  whether  it  be  you,  this  committee 
or  anybody — I  would  suggest  that  you  consult  with  people,  because  I 
constantly  tell  the  administrator  in  New  York  City,  "If  you  want  the 
program  to  work,  go  out  and  ask  those  people  what  do  they  want," 
you  know,  like  they  are  tired  of  setting  up  programs  and  shoving  it 
down  their  throats. 

It  might  not  even  meet  their  needs,  but  I  am  quite  sure  if  you  would 
do  the  same  thing  that  you  do  when  you  want  to  find  out  how  many 
people  are  in  this  country,  and  you  send  census  takers  out,  then  you 
hire  those  recipients  to  go  out  in  the  community  and  knock  on  doors 
and  find  out  what  the  people  want,  what  do  they  feel  is  best  for  them. 

They  have  brains.  All  of  them  are  not  dumb  and  uneducated  as  you 
think  they  are.  They  do  have  sense  enough  to  sit  down  and  come  up 
with  an  intelligent  answer  and  I  am  quite  sure  you  won't  waste  so 
much  money  because  this  is  what  has  been  happening. 

All  of  these  training  programs  are  just  a  waste  of  money.  None  of 
them  have  worked,  and  you  can't  tell  me  that  they  have,  because  I 
keep  on  top  of  all  of  them.  Even  though  we  have  given  some  credits 
to  the  poverty  program,  it  has  not  trained  as  many  poor  people  as  it 
should  have. 

The  money  has  gone  into  the  pockets  of  the  middle  class  people  and 
made  their  pockets  that  much  fatter  and  we  are  still  poor.  I  worked 
on  the  poverty  program  and  I  am  talking  from  the  heart  and  from 
experience  now,  because  this  is  what  happens.  People  are  not  given 
an  opportunity  to  participate  in  this  country  and  this  is  what  they 
are  saying :  they  want  a  share,  they  want  an  equal  share  of  the  wealth. 
This  country  is  too  rich  for  any  of  us  to  be  sitting  here  saying  that 
we  don't  have  enough  money  to  give  to  poor  people  in  order  to  main- 
tain their  livelihoods. 

It  is  too  rich  for  that  and  the  fact  that  you  are  saying  rather  than 
give  them  more  money  they  should  be  going  and  get  a  job  when  you 
know  for  a  fact  that  this  country  has  failed  to  provide  the  jobs  that 
poor  people  need,  when  you  got  men  like  Senator  Eastland  drawing 
all  kinds  of  farm  subsidies  and  has  put  many,  many  migrant  workers 
out  of  work,  these  are  the  things  that  you  need  to  be  thinking  about 
instead  of  telling  us,  "What  you  are  saying  is  give  people  more 
money." 

You  are  doggone  right,  give  them  money.  Do  you  think  people  in 
New  York  City  are  going  to  live  off  66  cents  a  day?  No,  it  is  im- 
possible, but  yet  still  the  Governor  of  New  York  saw  fit  to  cut  the 
welfare  budget  so  that  parents  with  ADC  children,  the  old,  the  aged, 
the  blind,  would  have  to  live  off  of  66  cents  a  day. 

In  fact  they  spend  more  for  dog  food,  the  blind  peoples'  dogs,  than 
they  spend  for  human  beings.  These  are  the  kinds  of  things  that  we 
are  fighting  and  everybody  in  this  country  has  a  right  to  share  this 
wealth.  It  was  not  set  up  for  just  one  class  of  people  and  this  is  what 
we  have. 
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.  One  class  that  is  getting  all  the  wealth  and  the  second  class  is  get- 
ting nothing.  We  are  constantly  on  the  bottom  of  the  totem  pole  and 
we  are  tired  of  that.  I  think  it  is  about  time  that  you  all  realize  either 
you  include  us  in  decisionmaking  that  is  going  to  govern  our  lives, 
or  I  am  going  to  tell  you  right  now,  we  are  going  to  disrupt  this  State, 
this  country,  this  capital  and  everything  that  goes  on,  because  just 
sitting  here  listening  to  some  of  the  questions,  everything  is  throwed 
toward  the  poor.  Nothing  has  been  throwed  toward  the  middle  class 
and  I  get  sick  and  tired  of  that. 

I  have  got  three  kids  that  has  got  to  come  through  this  country, 
that  has  got  to  live  in  the  society  and  my  children  aren't  going  to 
fight  for  no  country  that  I  can't  go  out  and  get  a  helping  hand  from, 
and  I  mean  just  that,  and  that  is  the  end  of  my  statement. 

Mr.  Ullman  (presiding).  Are  there  any  further  questions? 

Mr.  Burke.  I  would  like  to  point  out  in  reference  to  your  remarks 
about  the  manpower  training  program,  that  I  don't  know  how  it  is 
working  out  down  in  ISTew  York,  but  up  in  Boston  we  have  a  very 
successful  manpower  training  program  and  there  have  been  hundreds 
of  men  put  to  work  in  the  shipyards  earning  sums  of  money  of  over 
$3.50  an  hour.  These  men  have  successfully  completed  their  man- 
power training  program  and  are  working  today  at  the  shipyards  and 
other  industries  up  there. 

I  don't  know  how  they  are  conducting  the  manpower  training  pro- 
gram down  in  ISTew  York,  but  I  can  speak  for  my  district,  that  the 
manpower  training  program  has  put  hundreds  of  men  to  work  in 
well-paying  jobs,  well  above  the  minimum  wages,  at  wages  higher  than 
$3  an  hour. 

I  think  that  when  you  can  take  a  man  who  has  dropped  out  of  high 
school,  who  has  had  no  trade,  who  has  had  no  training  whatsoever,  and 
in  a  period  of  about  6  or  8  weeks  provide  for  that  man  to  take  over 
a  job  that  pays  up  to  $3  and  over  an  hour,  that  program  is  successful, 
and  I  would  hate  to  see,  because  of  your  emotional  statement  here  to- 
day, that  we  would  cut  out  this  type  of  a  program  because  it  has  proved 
very  helpful  in  my  area. 

Mrs.  Sanders.  Then  I  suggest  that  you  and  a  lot  of  others  make  it 
work  in  other  areas,  because  do  you  know  that  they  have  closed  down 
a  shipyard  in  New  York  City  and  put  a  lot  of  people  out  of  work  ? 

Mr.  Burke.  Yes,  and  they  were  going  to  close  down  the  one  in  Bos- 
ton only  we  fought  a  little  harder. 

Dr.  Wiley.  Mr.  Burke,  the  basic  problem  is  that  under  the  adminis- 
tration's anti-inflation  program,  they  are  talking  about  eliminating  a 
million  jobs  within  the  next  9  months.  Now,  you  are  talking  about 
training  people  back  into  jobs  and  they  are  going  to  be  eliminating 
people  out  of  jobs  that  already  exist. 

That  is  the  trend  in  this  country  and  that  is  a  basic  problem  that 
you  have  to  look  at.  There  are  only  a  certain  number  of  jobs  and  to 
talk  about  training  and  training  and  getting  people  into  jobs  when 
on  the  whole  

Mr.  Burke.  The  only  way  

Dr.  Wiley.  When  on  the  whole  the  jobs  don't  exist,  is  the  basic 
problem. 

Mr.  Burke.  The  only  way  you  can  get  people  into  jobs  is  to  train: 
them  for  the  job. 
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Dr.  Wiley.  Jobs  have  to  exist  in  the  first  place. 

Mr.  Burke.  The  jobs  will  exist  if  some  of  us  can  have  our  way.  We 
don't  agree  with  the  statement  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  that 
4  percent  unemployed  is  acceptable.  There  are  many  of  us  that  oppose 
that  philosophy  and  there  are  many  of  us  that  are  opposing  the  phi- 
losophy that  the  unemployment  rate  will  have  to  go  up  to  5  percent. 

There  are  many  of  us  who  have  fought  through  the  years  to  improve 
conditions  for  the  poor.  There  are  many  of  us  who  have  spent  20  years 
fighting  for  the  things  that  you  are  fighting  for  today. 

This  is  the  greatest  country  in  the  world  and  you  cannot  name  any 
country  that  gives  the  opportunities  to  the  people  that  this  country 
does,  irrespective  of  the  discrimination  that  is  in  existence.  I  agree 
with  you.  I  am  against  that  type  of  discrimination.  But  there  is  no 
nation  in  this  world  that  gives  the  opportunities  that  the  United 
States  does  and  I  deplore  the  fact  that  anyone  would  come  before 
this  committee  and  threaten  this  country  with  violence  as  their  way 
of  seeking  a  solution  to  the  problems. 

I  think  if  we  work  together,  if  we  talk  together  and  we  try  to  help 
each  other  out,  that  this  will  be  a  greater  nation.  But  there  is  no  solu- 
tion made  when  anyone  comes  before  this  committee  and  threatens 
to  tear  down  the  entire  Nation.  That  doesn't  offer  any  solution. 

Mrs.  Sanders.  The  Nation  set  the  problem.  The  Nation  is  the  cause  of 
the  problem. 

Mr.  Btjrke.  Just  a  moment.  I  have  seen  the  result  of  that  type 
of  violence  in  Boxbury,  Mass.,  where  they  burned  down  the 
stores  and  they  burned  down  the  entire  neighborhood  and  now  the 
poor  people  there  have  no  place  to  shop.  Now  they  are  being  gouged 
by  those  people  who  moved  into  the  area  with  the  high  prices.  Now 
they  are  suffering  as  a  result  of  the  poor  leadership. 

Mrs.  Sanders.  We  have  not  burned  anything  down,  Mr.  Burke. 

Mr.  Burke,  There  is  no  solution  when  somebody  threatens  us  with 
violence. 

Mrs.  Sanders.  But  you  can't  say  we  burned  anything  down.  We 
have  disrupted,  yes ;  but  we  have  not  burned  anything  down.  You  can't 
say  that.  We  are  saying  that  we  want  to  participate,  not  just  to  sit 
here  and  talk  to  us  because  I  have  appeared  before  many  committees. 

Mr.  Burke.  And  we  are  trying  to  participate  and  trying  to  offer 
you  the  opportunity  to  participate  and  we  are  trying  to  do  every- 
thing possible.  This  is  not  a  case  of  making  instant  coffee.  This  is  a 
problem  that  has  been  with  this  country  and  with  every  country  in 
the  world  down  through  history  and  it  is  not  going  to  be  overcome 
in  1  night  or  24  hours. 

We  need  some  reasonable  people  and  I  agree  with  you  when  you 
say  that  it  has  taken  too  long,  but  I  note  here  in  some  of  your  state- 
ments that  you  recommend  the  payment  of  $14,000  a  year  to  some 
families. 

Dr.  Wiley.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Burke.  Well,  $14,000  a  year  is  a  pretty  good  income. 

Dr.  Wiley.  But  if  you  have  a  family  of  13  which  is  what  we  are- 
talking  about,  it  is  not  such  a  good  income.  It  is  a  subsistence  income, 

Mr.  Burke.  I  agree  that  when  you  are  trying  to  get  something  you 
aim  high.  I  have  a  bill  in  here  to  raise  social  security  by  50  percent, 
but  right  now  the  way  I  have  been  fighting  for  a  whole  year,  I  am 
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willing  to  settle  for  15  percent  at  this  stage.  This  is  the  way  progress 
is  made  and  it  is  not  made  by  threats. 

Mrs.  Sanders.  Are  you  prepared  to  let  us  sit  down  and  help  make 
some  laws  ?  You  are  not  prepared  to  do  that. 

Dr.  Wiley.  I  would  like  to  say  one  thing.  Congressman  Burke,  we 
in  the  National  Welfare  Eight  Organization  are  familiar  with  your 
record  and  it  has  been  a  source  of  some  encouragement  and  admira- 
tion to  us  that  you  have  fought  for  social  security,  that  you  have 
fought  for  higher  welfare  payments,  that  you  have  resisted  the  1967 
amendments  and  in  fact  we  are  aware  and  to  our  knowledge  you  are 
the  only  Congressman  that  voted  on  the  floor  of  the  House  of  Kepre- 
sentative  against  the  1967  amendments. 

Mr.  Burke.  That  is  correct. 

Dr.  Wiley.  And  for  the  right  reasons. 

Mr.  Burke.  What  I  want  to  point  out  is  that  you  make  my  crusade 
very  difficult  when  you  come  in  here  and  make  threats,  not  you,  but 
the  young  lady. 

Mrs.  Sanders.  I  made  it.  George  Wiley  didn't  make  it  and  I  have 
the  right  to  say  what  I  feel  like  saying,  Mr.  Burke. 

Mr.  Burke.  Of  course,  you  have  a  right.  God  bless  this  country 
that  everyone  can  say  what  they  think. 

Mrs.  Sanders.  I  am  tired  of  being  harassed  by  folks. 

Mr.  Burke.  But  don't  make  the  task  difficult  for  those  who  are 
fighting  for  you.  Don't  make  it  so  difficult  that  we  caift  win. 

Mrs.  Sanders.  I  don't  think  it  will  harm  your  good  record. 

Mr.  Burke.  There  are  some  people  who  will  say  there  is  no  solution 
to  this  problem. 

Mrs.  Sanders.  That  goes  for  anybody  that  has  a  conscience  sitting 
there.  If  you  are  doing  a  good  job,  I  don't  think  it  will  harm  your 
record  at  all. 

Mr.  Burke.  It  makes  it  very  difficult.  I  want  to  point  out  that  I 
■agree  with  your  statement  about  the  handling  of  mothers  and  keep- 
ing them  in  the  home.  I  think  that  this  is  a  basic  principle  that  we 
should  adopt  and  I  don't  think  that  this  Government  can  write  into 
law  mandatory  provisions  to  require  a  mother  to  go  out  and  work 
and  abandon  her  children. 

I  believe  if  we  are  going  to  strengthen  the  family  life  m  this  coun- 
try we  should  get  the  mothers  back  into  the  home  where  possible  and 
I  think  the  mothers  should  be  given  that  opportunity. 

I  also  want  to  note  that  maybe  through  inadvertance  you  neg- 
lected to  mention  the  child  welfare  cases  in  this  country,  the  chil- 
dren who  are  wards  of  the  State,  the  children  who  have  no  parents, 
no  mother  or  father  or  anyone  else  and  are  just  thrown  upon  the 
State  and  this  Federal  Government  of  ours  only  contributes  6  to  9 
percent  toward  their  upkeep.  .  .  n 

I  would  imagine  that  vou  would  recommend  raising  the  federal 
appropriation  from  the  present  $57  million  at  least  up  to  its  author- 
ized amount  of  $110  million  and  possibly  higher  than  that  later 
on  i  is  that  correct  ?  , 

Dr.  Wiley.  Certainly.  Mr.  Burke,  I  think  what  we  would  say  though 
is  that  on  the  issue  of  mothers  working.  I  think  our  organization  really 
would  support  Congress  woman  Griffiths'  approach  in  that  we  feel  that 
the  mother  should  have  the  opportunity  to  work.  We  are  not  saying 
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that  the  mother  has  to  be  forced  back  into  the  home  if  her  choice  was 
to  go  out  and  accept  a  job.  We  only  oppose  the  requirement  that  forces 
her  out  of  the  home.  We  feel  that  the  mother  should  have  opportunities 
for  training,  opportunities  for  jobs,  opportunities  for  day  care,  oppor- 
tunities even  if  she  is  a  single  parent  family  that  she  should  be  able 
to  make  the  choice  of  whether  she  goes  to  a  job  or  training  program  or 
whether  she  spends  her  entire  time  with  her  family,  and  I  hope  we  did 
not  present  the  view  that  we  take  the  male  supremacy  route  of  saying 
that  men  should  work  and  women  have  to  stay  home. 

Our  organization  does  not  take  that  position,  but  really  emphasizes 
not  straight  jacketing  the  women  by  forcing  them  to  work  or  giving 
them  inadequate  income  if  they  elect  to  stay  at  home  with  their 
children. 

Mr.  Ullman.  Mr.  Corman. 

Mr.  Corman.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman.  Dr.  Wiley,  do  you  have 
any  estimate  of  the  number  of  people  who  are  eligible  for  public 
assistance  who  are  not  now  receiving  it  ? 

Dr.  Wiley.  Well,  it  varies  substantially  from  State  to  State,  but  I 
am  glad  you  asked  the  question  because  in  most  States  for  every  person 
receiving  there  are  probably  two  or  three  additional  people  eligible 
but  not  receiving  public  assistance  and  the  dramatic  growth  in  the 
welfare  rolls  in  the  last  few  years  is  more  related  to  more  people  who 
were  eligible  all  the  time  beginning  to  get  the  assistance,  than  to  the 
fact  that  there  has  been  any  change  or  breakdown  in  the  welfare  sys- 
tem itself. 

Mr.  Corman.  It  seems  to  me  that  that  is  a  very  important  fact  and 
one  that  I  thought  was  correct.  From  a  third  to  a  half  of  people  who 
are  eligible  are  receiving  it  so  that  in  just  keeping  our  present  stand- 
ards, if  everybody  got  the  welfare  they  are  entitled  to,  it  would  just 
about  double  the  cost  of  welfare. 

Dr.  Wiley.  Yes. 

Mr.  Corman.  We  had  some  testimony  from  the  administration  about 
the  jobs  that  people  might  be  required  to  take.  The  Secretary  of  Labor 
opposed  us  writing  in  the  requirement  that  the  jobs  would  have  to  pay 
the  minimum  wage.  Would  you  care  to  comment  on  that  ? 

Mr.  Rachlin.  Mr.  Corman,  I  think  unless  you  write  a  provision  like 
that  into  the  law  it  means  that  the  Federal  Government  in  effect  will 
be  subsidizing  industry  that  pays  low  rates  and  really  perhaps  ought 
to  be  examined  as  to  whether  those  rates  for  those  industries  should 
not  be  raised  to  the  minimum  rate. 

Why  should  the  Federal  Government  subsidize  poor  industries  that 
pay  poor  rates?  We  want  those  people  to  earn  an  honorable  decent 
wage  and  not  have  the  Federal  Government  subsidizing  that  kind  of 
thing.  Every  industry  ought  to  follow  the  minimum  wage  without 
exception,  including  agriculture. 

Mr.  Corman.  It  did  seem  to  me  that  we  were  getting  ready  to  sub- 
sidize low  wages  instead  of  poor  people  if  we  followed  the  Secretary's 
suggestion. 

Mr.  Rachlin.  Precisely,  Mr.  Corman. 

Mr.  Corman.  If  we  look  a  moment  at  the  unwed  mother,  widow,  or 
for  whatever  reason,  no  father  in  the  home,  and  she  makes  the  decision 
that  she  does  want  to  work,  but  she  has  small  children,  as  I  understand 
the  administration's  proposal,  they  estimate  it  will  cost  $1,600  for  each 
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preschool  child  and  $400  for  each  schoolchild  for  reasonable  care  in 
child  care  centers. 

Now,  I  have  no  quarrel  with  that,  but  I  think  we  ought  to  observe 
that  in  most  instances  that  is  going  to  involve  a  substantial  amount  of 
money,  more  than  is  being  paid  now  for  subsistence  for  that  family.  Is 
that  a  reasonable  observation  ? 

Dr.  Wiley.  Yes ;  it  is  correct. 

Mr.  Gorman.  Assuming  that  we  can  somehow  handle  our  economy 
so  that  there  are  jobs  available  for  trained  people,  do  you  have  any 
estimate  as  to  what  it  will  cost  to  train  an  able-bodied  man  who  because 
of  a  variety  of  reasons,  none  of  which  are  his  own  fault,  reaches  adult- 
hood and  is  illiterate.  We  must  start  by  teaching  him  to  read  and  write 
and  then  teach  him  a  skill  that  he  can  sell  in  the  labor  market.  What 
kind  of  a  per  capita  investment  are  we  talking  about  to  make  in  that 
man? 

Dr.  Wiley.  I  don't  know  as  we  have  any  figures  on  that,  sir. 
Mr.  Gorman.  It  would  be  a  rather  substantial  amount,  though; 
wouldn't  it  ? 

Dr.  Wiley.  Yes,  it  would  be, 

Mr.  Corman.  I  ask  these  questions,  not  because  I  am  opposed  to  this 
approach  at  all,  but  rather  I  hope  we  don't  adopt  some  rather  broad 
goals  and  not  fund  them  and  then  complain  because  the  goals  were  not 
reached.  It  does  seem  to  me  that  what  most  Americans  want  is  a  de- 
cent job  at  a  decent  salary  and  adequate  care  for  their  children  in  those 
cases  where  there  isn't  both  a  mother  and  a  father. 

Dr.  Wiley.  I  think  those  are  worthwhile  objectives  for  their  own 
sake,  of  providing  everybody  basic  education  and  basic  training.  One 
of  the  things  that  we  found  onerous  is  using  that  objective  as  a  way 
presumably  of  reducing  the  welfare  costs  and  the  welfare  rolls.  That 
really  is  objectionable  and  I  think  is  going  to  be  self-defeating. 

Mr.  Rachlix.  If  I  may  add  one  thing,  Mr.  Gorman,  we  have  in- 
formation in  our  records  on,  for  example,  the  thing  that  you  alluded 
to  before,  that  in  Mississippi  women  are  being  forced  to  work  as 
domestics  at  very  low  wages  and  then,  of  course,  what  will  happen 
under  the  new  proposals  is  that  domestic  assistance  will  be  subsidized 
by  the  Federal  Government  in  this  kind  of  program. 

Mr.  Corman.  From  the  last  figures,  I  was  aware  of,  I  think  domestics 
in  Mississippi  earn  $4  a  day,  $20  a  week,  which  doesn't  come  close  to 
the  $1,600  minimum. 

Mr.  Racitlin.  That  means  the  Federal  Government  will  be  paying 
for  private  domestic  service  in  one  fashion  or  another. 

Mr.  Gorman.  One  of  the  things  that  concerns  me  is  the  rather  sub- 
stantial cost  of  public  assistance  at  the  local  level,  and  in  Los  Angeles 
it  is  county  ad  valorem  taxes  which  must  supply  a  substantial  portion 
of  public  assistance.  It  seems  to  me  that  we  would  be  better  disposed 
to  finance  most  of  welfare  at  the  Federal  level  with  some  small  per- 
centage of  State  matching  funds,  but  to  get  public  assistance  off  the 
ad  valorem  tax  rolls  so  that  those  funds  could  be  used  for  services 
that  serve  the  total  community.  Is  that  a  worthwhile  objective? 

Dr.  Wiley.  We  basically  agree  with  that  objective :  yes.  We  believe, 
with  the  inadequacy  of  the  grants,  that  a  system  which  keeps  the  States 
involved  to  meet  the  basic  rights  of  people  is  important.  We  feel  that 
there  ought  to  be  relief  for  the  local  taxpayers  and  we  feel  that  the 
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system  which  uses  property  taxes  and  sales  taxes  as  the  base  for  sub- 
sidizing public  assistance  is  really  a  very  regressive  tax  system,  and 
it  should  be  this  committee  and  the  Federal  tax  that  should  be  used 
and  it  should  be  even  more  progressive  and  more  heavily  distributed 
on  the  corporations  than  it  is  at  the  present  time. 

Mr.  Gorman.  I  yield  to  my  distinguished  colleague  from  Florida. 

Mr.  Gibbons.  That  is  all  right.  I  appreciate  my  colleague  yielding ; 
if  I  could  ask  one  question  before  I  leave.  I  looked  over  your  testi- 
mony and  budget  and  let  me  say  it  is  very  thoughtfully  done  and  I 
have  one  question  that  sort  of  hangs  me  up  because  a  lot  of  the  things 
you  say  I  agree  with. 

That  is,  if  a  family  of  four  gets  an  income  of  $5,400  or  $5,500  a 
year,  what  motivation  is  there  left  for  a  lot  of  people  to  work  ?  Down 
in  my  part  of  the  country,  you  can  live  pretty  good  for  that  sort  of 
income,  and  I  know  a  lot  of  people  that  work  pretty  hard  and  don't 
make  nearly  that  much  money  even  working  in  jobs  that  pay  more 
than  the  minimum  wage. 

What  motivation  is  there  left  for  anybody  to  work? 

Dr.  Wiley.  Let  me  tell  you  the  basic  motivation.  When  Congress- 
men were  getting  $30,000  a  year  there  was  motivation  to  raise  it  to 
$42,000  and  I  am  not  being  facetious.  For  people  that  make  $5,000 
there  is  motivation  to  make  $6,000  and  $7,000  and  $8,000  and  $10,000. 
When  they  are  making  $10,000  they  want  $20,000.  I  am  saying  that 
those  are  the  basic  economic  incentives  that  have  been  in  our  society. 

We  are  saying  that  the  minimum  that  anybody  should  have  to  live 
should  be  that  that  provides  the  basic  necessities  of  life,  of  food, 
clothing,  and  shelter.  If  you  want  to  argue  with  the  Bureau  of  Labor 
Statistics  figures  that  we  present,  than  what  it  takes,  debate  that  with 
us  on  what  the  minimum  amount  is,  we  think  that  these  are  minimum 
figures  that  have  been  developed  and  that  there  is  not  a  lot  of  fat  in 
that  $5,500  figure. 

We  feel  you  have  to  begin  with  that  as  the  floor.  What  is  the  incen- 
tive for  someone  who  gets  that  floor  to  get  any  more  ?  If  you  are  get- 
ting $5,500  at  the  floor  and  you  go  out  and  get  a  job  and  earn  a  couple 
of  thousand  dollars  and  the  Federal  Government  then  takes  away 
from  you  that  whole  $2,000,  there  is  no  incentive  at  all  to  work.  But 
what  we  are  advocating  is  that  a  work  incentive  be  built  in  the  same 
as  President  Nixon  is  advocating,  that  a  work  incentive  be  built  in 
where  the  first  portion  of  income  is  exempted  and  then  some  fraction 
of  income  beyond  that  first  portion. 

The  result  is  that  a  person  who  works  would  begin  with  a  minimum 
of  $5,500,  but  would  then  after  he  worked,  have  his  income  progres- 
sively increased  and  not  have  no  increase  until  you  made  $6,000  and 
then  there  is  a  benefit  available  to  you.  So  the  idea  of  a  work  incentive 
or  an  income  exemption,  call  it  what  you  want,  being  built  into  the 
system,  which  allows  for  a  smooth  transition  from  those  people  who 
make  the  minimum  to  those  people  who  work,  will  always  provide 
an  incentive  for  people  to  work. 

Mr.  Gibbons.  Thank  you. 

Mr.  Ullman.  Thank  you  very  much,  Mrs.  Sanders  and  Dr.  Wiley 
and  Carl  Rachlin  for  what  I  consider  very  stimulating  testimony. 
Mr.  Rachlin.  Thank  you  very  much. 
(The  following  letters  were  received  by  the  committee :) 
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Ridgewood,  N.J.,  October  28,  1969. 

House  Ways  and  Means  Committee, 
The  Capitol, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Gentlemen  :  I  am  a  member  of  the  middle  class  .  .  .  the  great  mass  of  Amer- 
icans. We  do  the  country's  work,  fight  its  wars,  and  pay  its  taxes.  We  support  its 
wards,  of  which  Beulah  Sanders  is  one. 

Because  we  are  occupied  with  earning  a  living  and  buying  shoes  and  clothes 
for  the  vast  and  growing  horde  of  "Mrs.  Sanderses",  we  do  not  have  time  to  come 
to  Washington  and  abuse  the  House  Ways  and  Means  Committee  as  she  can.  Nor 
would  we,  since  we  are  moderate  people. 

We  are  members  of  the  middle  class  purely  because  our  lives  have,  for  genera- 
tions, been  devoted  to  constructive  employment.  We  have  never  thought  to  demand 
any  form  of  support  from  government  .  .  .  and  certainly  not  in  Mrs.  Sanders' 
vicious  and  antisocial  terms. 

We  deeply  regret  that  the  Nixon  cabinet  should  contain  such  a  one  as  Secre- 
tary Romney  who  recently  introduced  a  new  concept  in  federal  fiscal  policy : 
that  of  Punitive  Taxation.  He  proposes  to  treat  us  of  the  middle  class  as  America's 
Untouchables ;  he  would  add  to  our  financial  burdens  as  a  means  of  teaching  us  a 
lesson.  His  message  is  that  those  who  do  not  work,  who  do  not  bear  a  hand  at  the 
oars,  should  nontheless  live  on  a  par  with  those  who  do.  Just  who  would  wish  to 
work  under  such  an  arrangement,  Mr.  Romney  does  not  say.  Perhaps  he  does  not 
know.  I  certainly  do  not. 

Now,  despite  the  existence  of  a  few  like  Mrs.  Sanders,  I  am  sure  that  most 
relief  recipients  are  willing  to  work  if  they  have  to.  It  is  only  that  combination 
of  available  subsidies  and  runaway  inflation  (largely  a  result  of  such  subsidies) 
makes  work  an  unprofitable  activity  for  those  in  the  lower  economic  strata.  In 
New  York  City,  the  dole  pays  better  than  the  Post  Office. 

In  those  circumstances,  I  don't  blame  people  for  preferring  to  remain  home 
and  gripe.  And  it  is  little  wonder  that  they  have  ample  time  to  demonstrate  and — 
too  often — to  destroy  government  and  private  property  which  the  hated  middle 
class  has  paid  for  and  must  then  replace. 

Our  country,  with  all  its  productive  capacity,  with  all  its  natural  resources,  with 
all  its  enlightenment,  is  slowly  but  inexorably  iosing  its  role  as  the  commercial 
hub  of  the  world. 

We  cannot  forever  raise  our  prices  while  simultaneously  eroding  our  ability  to 
produce  goods  and  services  for  which  humanity  is  willing  to  pay.  Americans  today 
buy  cameras,  watches,  toys,  radios,  clothes,  an  increasing  number  of  automobiles, 
foodstuffs,  raw  metals,  etc.,  etc.,  etc.  from  other  countries  .  .  .  countries  that 
make  products  as  good  as  ours  but  at  more-than-competitive  prices.  Our  balance 
of  trade  is  at  its  lowest  point  in  over  thirty  years  . 

What  we  are  doing,  gentlemen,  is  selling  America  as  the  American  Indian  sold 
Manhattan  .  .  .  for  a  few  dollars'  worth  of  shiny  beads. 

I  do  not  believe  that  (well  over)  10  percent  of  the  population  of  New  York  City 
requires  public  support.  Not  when  1,000  taxis  spend  the  day  in  their  garages 
(while  people  run  a  block  on  foot  to  catch  one  of  the  cabs  that  are  operating). 
Not  when  we  get  fewer  mail  deliveries  than  we  did  twenty  year  ago.  Not  when 
offices  are  crying  for  clerical  help.  Not  when  the  streets ;  the  subways ;  yes,  even 
the  backyards  of  the  very  poor  whose  plight  we  so  deeply  pity ;  are  heaped  high 
with  litter  and  garbage.  Not  when  the  charming  small  restaurants  that  were  once 
a  delightful  feature  of  New  York  are  shutting  down  right  and  left. 

No.  There  is  still  a  great  opportunity  for  work.  But  enterprise  can  no  longer 
compete  economically  with  sloth,  when  the  latter  is  generously  subsidized. 

This  must  change  or  America  will  go  the  downhill  way  of  Egypt,  China,  Greece, 
Rome,  France,  and  Great  Britain. 

I  inherited  no  wealth  from  my  parents,  both  of  whom  worked  to  their  dying 
days  to  maintain  a  decent  (but  by  no  means  affluent)  standard  of  living.  I  will 
leave  no  great  wealth  to  my  decendants. 

But  there  is  one  thing  I  do  want  to  leave  them  as  my  right  and  theirs.  I  want 
to  leave  them  a  vigorous  and  viable  country  in  which,  by  work  and  thrift,  they 
can  hope  to  live  better  and  better  as  time  goes  on  ...  in  which  they  can  have 
some  pride,  not  as  a  result  of  being  fed  at  the  public  teat,  but  as  a  result  of  their 
own  efforts. 

It  is  a  meaningful,  and  sad,  commentary  on  the  futility  of  public  support  that 
Mrs.  Sanders  does  not  see  her  three  children  working  and  striving  toward  useful, 
successful  careers  but,  instead,  as  agitators  who  "are  not  going  to  fight  for  this 
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country.  .  ."  Well,  we  all  hope  that  they  won't  have  to,  but  isn't  it  a  bit  early  to 
start  training  them  as  revolutionaries? 

You  have  met  Mrs.  Sanders,  I  haven't  had  that  pleasure.  Yet,  from  her  remarks 
as  quoted  in  print,  I  have  the  impression  that  she  is  capable  of  self  support.  Why 
not  suggest  that  she  try  it  for  a  change?  It  might  take  her  mind  off  violence  and 
channel  it  into  something  that  would  help  the  country  that  gave  her  birth  and 
that  now  is  paying  her  way. 
All  too  truly  yours, 

Daniel  L.  Bauch. 


Lincoln,  Calif.,  October  31,  1969. 

House  Ways  and  Means  Committee, 
House  of  Representatives, 
U.S.  Congress, 
Washington,  B.C. 

Re  :  Mrs.  Beulah  Sanders  and  Welfare, 

Gentlemen  :  I  have  worked  very  hard  in  the  past  to  help  welfare  recipients 
receive  adequate  funds  for  the  care  of  their  children.  But  people  like  Mrs.  Sanders 
make  it  hard  to  convince  other  people  that  they  deserve  more  than  what  they  are 
presently  getting. 

Where  does  she  get  the  idea  that  the  "middle-class  is  getting  it  all"?  She  has 
rocks  in  her  head  ! 

Most  of  us  "middle-class"  got  where  we  are  by  hard  work.  After  WW  II  my 
father  was  laid  off  from  a  factory  because  of  automation,  veterans  returning  from 
the  war,  and  his  lack  of  education.  He  had  six  children,  and  was  told  by  the 
welfare  department  he  could  "earn"  more  on  welfare  than  he  could  on  a  job  be- 
cause of  his  lack  of  education  (he  did  not  have  the  $300  to  rejoin  the  carpenter's 
union — a  job  for  which  he  had  the  necessary  skills).  My  father  refused.  He  said 
(and  I  recall  his  words  vividly)  "I  will  never  go  on  welfare  unless  I  am  ill  and 
cannot  work  and  my  family  is  starving."  He  pounded  the  pavement  daily  for 
jobs — being  at  the  employment  offices  long  before  they  opened  at  8:00  a.m.,  then 
looking  all  day  long.  Finally  he  found  a  job  that  paid  a  little — but  at  least  it  was 
an  honest  job  and  he  wasn't  living  off  of  somone  else's  hard  work.  He  continued 
looking  for  a  higher-paying  job,  and  one  day  one  came  along ;  he  took  it,  worked 
hard,  and  bit  by  bit  moved  up  the  ladder.  But  he  worked  hard,  and  conscientiously, 
and  he  was  a  good  and  honest  worker ! 

When  we  first  moved  to  St.  Louis  it  was  during  WW  II  and  at  first  the  only 
housing  we  could  find  was  a  tenement  slum  apartment.  However,  my  parents 
didn't  feel  it  was  a  decent  place  to  bring  up  kids,  so  after  work  each  day  my 
father,  as  tired  as  he  was,  would  check  in  the  newspapers,  and  again,  pound  the 
pavement.  He  was  told  by  various  people  he  was  a  fool,  that  there  was  a  war 
on,  and  absolutely  no  housing,  especially  for  a  man  with  five  small  children.  My 
parents  firmly  believed  that  somewhere  there  was  a  house  with  grass  and  trees 
in  a  nice  neighborhood.  One  day — about  two  months  later — they  found  a  small 
house  with  a  big  back  yard  with  grass  and  trees  and  in  a  quiet  little  neighbor- 
hood— at  half  the  price  they  were  paying  for  two  rooms  and  a  shared  bath  in  a 
rotting  tenement  apartment  house  ! 

Our  parents  constantly  taught  us  hard  work,  honesty,  integrity,  and  "to  study 
hard  to  get  all  the  education  you  can".  My  father  practiced  what  he  preached  (my 
mother  had  completed  her  high  school  education  before  marriage — my  father 
hadn't  even  finished  the  8th  grade).  After  I  was  married  (after  working  for  a 
year-and-a-half  as  a  secretary,  and  going  to  college  for  two  years — and  for  which 
I  earned  every  penny)  my  father  returned  to  night  school  working  on  courses  to 
fit  him  for  supervisory  work  (job  training,  if  you  please).  He  completed  his 
courses  and  became  a  supervisor. 

After  his  youngest  daughter  married,  and  his  inexpensive  home  in  a  run-down 
neighborhood  paid  for  he  quit  his  job,  looking  for  a  higher  paying  one.  And,  he 
got  it.  He  is  now  in  the  middle-class,  after  neairly  sixty  years  of  hard  work !  I 
dare  anyone  to  begrudge  him  his  new  home,  his  new  car,  his  color  T.V.  and  stereo 
set.  He  earned  them  fair  and  square !  He  often  worked  at  two  jobs  to  help  pay 
for  his  first  home  (payments  were  less  than  $50.00  a  month,  but  that  was  still 
twice  what  he  had  been  paying  in  rent  for  the  little  house)  and  to  keep  us  kids 
in  food  and  clothing.  Father  repaired  our  shoes  (in  his  spare  time)  and  mother 
remade  hand-me-down  clothing  which  kind  friends  gave  us. 
36-662—70  26 
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I  have  a  brother  who  is  an  instructor  in  a  college  (he  is  deaf,  by  the  way — 
deaf  since  the  age  of  six  because  of  a  childhood  illness)  ;  a  sister  who  is  a  secre- 
tarial supervisor,  two  sisters  married  and  not  presently  working — but  whose 
husbands  are  working  and  supporting  the  family,  and  one  sister  in  college  (paying 
her  own  way,  naturally),  plus  an  invalid  sister  who  lives  at  home. 

So  you  see  I  can  very  well  get  angry  at  the  fact  that  these  mothers  on  welfare 
feel  they  should  not  have  to  work,  yet  want  as  much  money  (from  us  who  do 
work)  as  a  hard-working  family  man.  I  have  to  work  (to  pay  taxes,  by  the  way), 
and  I  have  a  pre-schooler  !  I'd  like  to  stay  home.  Not  to  sit  on  my  fanny  and  smoke 
cigarettes  and  stuff  myself  with  chocolates  in  front  of  the  idiot  box,  or  sit  and 
read  junky  "true  love"  magazines.  I  don't  smoke,  seldom  have  candy,  the  T.V. 
set  is  broken,  and  I  can't  stand  those  trashy  magazines.  When  I'm  home.  I  work 
for  such  things  as  the  OEO  (unpaid),  helping  to  start  head-start  programs,  can- 
cer drive,  ad  infinitum. 

We  middle-class  wives  have  "involuntary  servitude" — to  pay  taxes  and  pay 
for  insurance  and  our  own  medical  bills,  so  people  like  Mrs.  Sanders  can  storm 
into  the  House  Ways  and  Means  Committee  and  threaten  everyone  with  vio- 
lence— and  especially  people  like  me  who  have  worked  hard  all  our  lives  (I  started 
scrubbing  floors  at  the  age  of  4  because  my  mother  was  pregnant  and  couldn't 
get  down  on  her  hands  and  knees ;  I  also  began  washing  dishes  at  the  age  of  4, 
ironing  at  the  age  of  5,  and  sewing  my  own  clothes  at  the  age  of  10). 

Yes,  I  work,  when  I'd  much  rather  stay  home,  so  people  like  Mrs.  Sanders  can 
have  it  all  free!  And  she  wants  $5,500  a  year  for  a  family  of  four  for  doing 
nothing!  My  husband  earns  $7,000  for  a  family  of  5  (and  we  are  adopting  an- 
other child  soon — so  that  will  make  $7,000  a  year  for  a  family  of  6) — we  are  also 
still  paying  on  the  approximately  $25,000  it  cost  him  for  5  years  of  graduate 
work.  He  has  nine  years  of  college  and  that  is  all  he  earns ! 

Since  Mrs.  Sanders  gave  you  ideas  on  ways  to  save  money — to  consult  the  poor. 
May  I  suggest  a  way? 

1.  Take  the  children  away  from  the  people  on  welfare  (chronic  cases  with 
healthy  mothers  and/or  fathers  who  refuse  training  programs  and  work).  So- 
ciologists will  tell  you  that  usually  children  grow  up  with  their  parents'  ideals. 
Lazy  shiftless  parents  produce  lazy  shiftless  kids,  who  in  turn  either  have  il- 
legitimate children  (for  society  to  support)  or  marry  young  and  then  have 
hordes  of  kids,  ending  up  on  welfare.  Middle-class  families  should  be  subsidized  to 
take  in  these  children  who  would  then  raise  them  with  good  middle-class  ideals 
of  thrift,  hard  work,  and  seeking  after  success. 

2.  Sterilize  all  the  lazy,  shiftless  men  and  women  so  they  could  not  produce 
children  for  society  to  support.  I'm  getting  fed  up  with  having  to  work,  taking 
my  child  to  a  baby-sitter's  so  some  other  mother  can  sit  home  and  not  do  a  blankety 
blank  thing ! 

We  middle-class  people  should  organize.  Middle  Class  Rights  Organization 
would  be  a  good  title.  We  could  threaten  violence,  too  (although  that  is  not  a  part 
of  our  culture  pattern).  Seems  as  if  that's  the  only  thing  that  gets  results 
anymore ! 

I  think  we  should  take  care  of  unfortunate  children,  the  aged  and  the  ill  and 
the  mentally  retarded  and  mentally  deficient ;  but  certainly  not  healthy  men  and 
women  too  lazy  to  even  try  to  take  a  training  program  for  a  better  job. 

I  do  realize  that  there  are  not  enough  jobs  to  provide  work  for  all  the  people 
in  the  United  States.  Or,  at  least  that  is  what  I'm  told  constantly.  However,  I  see 
all  sorts  of  organizations  needing  voluntary  help.  If  there  really  aren't  enough 
paying  jobs  to  go  around,  then  these  welfare  people  who  are  capable  of  doing 
something,  could  take  a  voluntary  job — something  worthwhile — and  at  least 
do  something  for  their  money. 

I  was  brought  up  with  the  idea  you  don't  get  something  for  nothing.  You  pay 
for  everything  you  get !  So,  I  guess  I  can't  help  the  way  I  was  brought  up.  I  guess 
Mrs.  Sanders  can't  help  the  way  she  was  brought  up.  The  way  she  rebels  at  the 
idea  of  even  a  job-training  program  I  guess  she  was  brought  up  with  the  idea 
that  the  world  owes  her  and  her  multitudes  of  offspring  a  living.  She's  too  old 
to  change,  but  perhaps  there  is  hope  for  her  children  if  they  could  only  be  brought 
up  in  a  different  environment. 

I'm  sarcastic,  because  I'm  good  and  mad.  But  I  don't  drink.  I  don't  smoke,  I 
don't  have  a  stereo  or  working  T.V.  set,  I  don't  go  to  the  movies  (four  times  in 
ten  years ! )  and  I  don't  spend  my  money  foolishly.  And  I'm  tired  of  working  my 
fingers  to  the  bone  to  pay  for  someone  like  Mrs.  Sanders !  There  are  enough 
projects  that  do  need  my  money — like  air  and  water  pollution  control,  elimination 
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of  slums  and  ghettos,  better  education  for  everyone's  child,  parks,  waterways,  etc., 
for  "everyone's"  recreational  use,  camps  for  under-privileged  children,  better 
health  care  and  benefits  for  the  aged,  better  health  care  and  more  funds  for  the 
truly  needy,  better  mental  health  services,  better  rehabilitation  of  the  criminal, 
medical  research,  etc. 

Since  /  don't  have  the  money,  or  the  financial  backing,  to  come  before  your 
committee,  this  letter  will  have  to  do.  I  hope  it  will  "have  it's  day  in  court"  in 
lieu  of  my  attending. 
Sincerely, 

Earliene  Chkistensen. 

Mr.  Ullman.  The  committee  will  stand  recessed  until  2  p.m. 
(Whereupon,  at  12:45  p.m.,  the  committee  recessed,  to  reconvene 
at  2  p.m.  the  same  day.) 

Afternoon  Session 

(The  committee  reconvened  at  2  p.m.,  Hon.  Al  Ullman  presiding.) 
Mr.  Ullman.  The  committee  will  come  to  order. 
Our  next  witness  is  Mr.  Coy. 

Mr.  Coy,  we  are  pleased  to  have  you  before  the  committee.  Would 
you  please  identify  yourself  for  the  record  ? 
Mr.  Betts.  Mr.  Chairman  ? 
Mr.  Ullman.  Yes,  Mr.  Betts. 

Mr.  Betts.  I  would  like  to  take  this  opportunity  to  welcome  Mr. 
Coy.  Although  he  is  not  a  constituent  of  mine,  I  am  well  acquainted 
with  him,  as  his  Congressman  has  recommended  him  very  highly.  I 
know  that  he  is  an  authority  on  the  subject  he  is  bringing  to  us  today, 
and  I  am  sure  the  committee  will  profit  by  listening  to  all  he  has  to 
say. 

Mr.  Ullman.  He  comes  well  recommended,  Mr.  Betts. 

I  wrant  to  just  say  for  the  benefit  of  the  witness  that  there  is  a 
quorum  call  on,  and  that  is  the  reason  there  aren't  more  members  here. 
But  we  welcome  you,  sir,  before  the  committee. 

Please  identify  yourself  and  proceed  as  you  see  fit. 

STATEMENT  OF  L.  BENNETT  COY,  PRESIDENT,  BOARD  OF 
TRUSTEES,  THE  BARNEY  CHILDREN'S  MEDICAL  CENTER 

Mr.  Coy.  Thank  3^011,  Mr.  Chairman  and  members  of  the  committee. 

My  name  is  Bennett  Coy,  and  I  am  president  of  the  board  of 
trustees  of  the  Barney  Children's  Medical  Center  in  Dayton,  Ohio.  I 
represent  a  voluntary  board  of  trustees  whose  sole  interest  is  adolescent 
and  child  medical  care  in  Ohio. 

Our  center  serves  an  eight-county  area,  and,  as  the  supporting  data 
submitted  for  the  record  indicates,  we  have  had  phenomenal  growth 
in  recent  years. 

I  respectfully  request  that  this  oral  statement  and  the  supplemen- 
tary supporting  data  be  included  in  the  record  of  the  proceedings. 

Mr.  Ullman.  Without  objection,  Mr.  Coy,  it  will  appear  in  the 
record. 

Mr.  Coy.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman. 

Rather  than  discuss  the  philosophy  of  program  such  as  title  V,  part 
4,  section  532,  of  the  Social  Security  Act,  I  would  like  to  talk  about 
people,  specifically  people  among  those  least  able  to  care  for  them- 
selves, our  little  people,  the  children  of  this  Nation,  and  specifically 
our  area  within  the  Nation. 
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Our  medical  center  is  dedicated  to  these  little  people  from  all  types 
of  homes.  Some  are  from  the  affluent  section  of  society  whose  parents 
can  well  provide  for  them,  but  about  half  of  the  little  people  we 
care  for  come  from  homes  without  medical  insurance  and  with  ex- 
tremely low  incomes.  Yet  this  spectrum  of  society  is  producing  chil- 
dren in  need  of  medical  attention  and  cannot  afford  to  provide  such 
care,  children  in  our  area  from  families  that  are  poor,  that  are  indi- 
gent, and.  I  might  add,  from  families  having  an  income  of  less  than 
$4,500  a  year  for  a  family  of  four.  They  need  the  facilities  we  provide 
on  the  local  level  and  they  need  your  support. 

The  support  that  you  are  giving  us  today  under  title  Y  must  con- 
tinue as  we  are  all  dealing  with  our  future — our  children. 

The  area  of  Ohio  that  I  represent  here  today  has  provided  a  $5 
million  facility,  including  a  150-bed  children's  hospital,  for  the  gen- 
eral care  of  youngsters.  All  the  construction  and  equipment  money 
has  come  from  the  local  level,  from  voluntary  donations  without  fund 
drives  or  any  governmental  contributions.  We  have  provided  the  fa- 
cilities for  more  than  20  outpatient  clinics,  including  pediatric 
hematology,  the  only  one  in  Ohio.  Soon  two  additional  clinics  will  be 
opened,  including  a  planned-parenthood  clinic  for  teenagers,  some- 
thing which  was  discussed  before  this  committee  this  morning. 

Gentlemen,  what  I  am  saying  here  is  that  we  hope  you  give  every 
consideration  to  continuing  and  expanding  the  children  and  youth 
projects  in  this  Nation.  If  at  all  possible,  we  hope  you  will  recom- 
mend increased  fund  authorization  and  then  carefully  review  annual 
appropriations  and  possibly  match  the  authorization  with  requests 
for  appropriations. 

Our  center,  listed  as  Project  No.  617,  has  to  date  received,  over  ia 
3-year  period,  $1,900,000,  an  average  of  $630,000  per  year,  channeled 
from  the  Federal  Government  to  the  State  of  Ohio,  and  thence  to  the 
center.  The  funds  are  used  judiciously  and  for  direct  care  and  treat- 
ment of  children  from  indigent  families.  The  funds  are  matched  by 
corresponding  volunteer  services  as  required  by  statute. 

I  wish  to  commend  the  medical  community  within  our  area  for  their 
donation  of  time  to  make  this  shared  program  possible.  For  example, 
we  are  the  only  hospital  institution  in  southwestern  Ohio  that  has 
medical  doctors  on  hand  24  hours  a  day  to  care  for  emergency  patients. 
These  doctors  provide  this  time  free  of  charge,  volunteer  their  efforts, 
and  live  in  the  institution  for  the  24-hour  period. 

I  think  it  is  rather  significant  in  the  light  of  some  of  the  testimony 
that  you  heard  this  morning  that  there  are  still  doctors  who  believe  in 
humanity,  and  daily  contribute  to  society. 

The  data  we  have  submitted  along  with  this  oral  statement  contains 
statistics  to  indicate  the  scope  and  depth  of  our  activity.  It  cannot 
tell  you  of  the  children  returned  to  health  through  attention  by  dedi- 
cated specialists  provided  by  the  program  developed  by  this  committee 
some  years  ago. 

Gentlemen,  you  are  considering  revisions  of  the  Social  Security  Act. 
In  the  area  I  have  discussed  our  request  is  that  the  children  and  youth 
projects  be  reauthorized  for  continuance  well  beyond  the  present  con- 
cluding date  of  fiscal  year  1971.  The  local  programs  now  initiated 
must  be  funded  on  a  continuing  basis  well  into  the  future. 
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The  last  page  of  the  data  submitted  indicates  a  minimum  annual 
patient  visit  volume  under  this  program  in  our  area  of  36,000  patient 
visits.  These  children,  prior  to  the  opening  of  our  medical  center  and 
prior  to  the  children  and  youth  project  initiation  in  our  area  in  fiscal 
year  1967,  had  little  to  look  forward  to  in  terms  of  health  care.  Xow 
they  have  a  lovely  facility,  a  well-equipped  and,  thanks  to  this  project, 
well-staffed  medical  center  to  turn  to. 

If  I  had  sufficient  time  to  detail  several  cases,  or  even  one,  you  would 
fully  comprehend  my  statement,  These  children  need  you,  the  program, 
and  the  local-level  support.  We  on  the  local  level  will  continue  our 
efforts  to  provide  the  facilities  and  the  necessary  equipment,  We  hope 
and  pray  that  you  will  see  fit  to  extend  this  program  well  beyond  fiscal 
year  1971,  the  last  now  specified  by  the  authorizing  legislation. 

We  on  the  local  level  have  provided  the  facility  and  most  of  the 
equipment.  Your  assistance  in  providing  continued  staffing  is  of  vital 
necessity.  These  children  must  be  returned  to  health  and  given  the  op- 
portunity to  physically  compete  in  our  society. 

I  thank  you,  and  the  children  of  our  area  in  Ohio  thank  you  for  your 
past  efforts  and  for  your  attention  today.  We  all  invite  you  to  visit  our 
center — you  might  talk  to  Congressman  Whalen  about  that — and  see 
firsthand  the  wonders  that  you  have  helped  to  bring  about. 

Thank  you  very  much. 

( The  documents  referred  to  follow  : ) 

Statement  of  L.  Bennett  Coy,  President,  Board  of  Trustees, 
the  Barney  Children's  Medical  Center 

Barney  Children's  Medical  Center, 

Dayton,  Ohio,  October  24, 1969. 

Hon.  Wilbur  D.  Mills, 

Chairman,  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means, 

House  of  Representatives, 

Washington,  D.C. 

Re  title  5,  part  4,  section  532,  Social  Security  Act. 

Dear  Mr.  Mills  :  Enclosed  are  copies  of  background  and  statistical  information 
that  support  the  oral  testimony  I  gave  on  October  27, 1969. 

It  is  a  privilege  to  have  the  opportunity  of  expressing  my  thoughts  on  the 
importance  of  extending  Title  5,  Part  4,  Section  532  of  the  Social  Security  Act 
relating  to  grants  for  Comprehensive  Health  Services  for  Children  and  Youth. 
Sincerely, 

L.  Bennett  Coy, 
President,  Board  of  Trustees. 

Barney  Children's  Medical  Center 

children  and  youth  project  NO.  617 

(George  P.  Sperry,  M.D.,  Director) 

The  Children  and  Youth  Project  of  Barney  Children's  Medical  Center,  Dayton, 
Ohio,  provides  the  children  from  low-income  families  in  a  wide  geographic  area 
in  Southwestern  Ohio  a  facility  for  the  delivery  of  medical  care  of  the  highest 
quality.  There  is  no  comparable  service  available  to  these  children.  It  is  probably 
needless  in  this  report  to  reiterate  the  facts  relating  to  this  poor  health,  for  the 
current  literature  as  well  as  supporting  evidence  in  favor  of  the  legislation  which 
gave  birth  to  the  Children  and  Youth  Projects,  is  replete  with  such  information. 
The  Project,  now  in  the  beginning  of  its  fourth  year,  has  become  a  highly  sig- 
nificant influence  in  facing  the  problem  of  poor  health  among  medicaliy  in- 
digent children.  This  report  constitutes  a  resume  of  the  activity  of  Project  #617. 

The  Children  and  Youth  Project  is  considered  principally  an  out-patient 
service.  We  have  defined  a  family  as  indigent  if  the  gross  annual  family  income 
is  below  $4500,  for  a  family  of  four.  The  income  may  be  greater  in  increments 
of  $500,  for  each  additional  family  member  dependent  upon  that  income. 
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There  are  four  principal  areas  of  program  activity:  (1)  Long  term  medical 
management  for  all  medical  problems,  (2)  Specialty  care  for  diagnosis  and  treat- 
ment of  a  specific  problem  only — primary  medical  management  remaining  else- 
where, (3)  Episodic  acute  care  for  children  receiving  the  services  of  an 
agency  on-going  medical  management  program  which  meets  all  other  needs 
of  the  child,  and  (4)  Medical  screening. 

There  is  no  charge  to  anyone  for  the  following  services  which  are  rendered  by 
professionals  funded  by  the  Children  and  Youth  Project : 

General  Pediatrics  Eye 

Pediatric  Surgery  Nutrition 

Hearing  and  Speech  Psychology 

Social  Service  Dermatology 

Endocrinology  Allergy 

Cystic  Fibrosis  Urology 

Cardiology  Orthopedics 
Neurology 

The  following  services  are  not  funded  by  the  Children  and  Youth  Project 
and  are  purchased  from  Barney  Children's  Medical  Center  for  children  re- 
quiring them  if  no  other  third-party  source  of  payment  is  available  : 

Orthoptics  Physical  growth  evaluation 

Laboratory  Emergency  service 

Radiology  Pharmacy 

E.  E.  G.  Outpatient  inhalation  therapy 

E.  K.  G.  Dentistry 

Muscular  dystrophy  Physical  Therapy 

Occupational  therapy  Birth  defects  evaluation  center 

Cleft  palate  evaluation  center  Hematology 
Pulmonary  disease  evaluation 

In-patient  hospitalization  (to  extent  funds  permit) 

Most  of  the  children  served  are  brought  directly  by  their  parents  for  care.  The 
Project  has  also  developed  a  wide  array  of  affiliations  with  community  agencies 
and  their  programs.  The  Project  has  become  the  principal  medical  resource  for 
most  of  these  agencies.  Project  Search,  an  O.E.O. -sponsored  number  of  children, 
and  once  monthly,  "Barney's  Army"  of  psychologist,  social  worker,  speech  pathol- 
ogist, audiologist,  and  pediatrician  holds  a  satellite  evaluative  clinic  in  Eaton, 
Ohio.  Well-child  Clinic  is  staffed  weekly  in  the  West  Dayton  Self-help  Center. 
Indigent  patients  of  the  Dayton  Children's  Psychiatric  Hospital  are  automatic 
Project  registrants  and  all  the  ambulatory  services  of  Barney  are  available  to 
them  at  no  fee  to  anyone.  Children  under  custody  of  the  Child  Welfare  Board  of 
Montgomery  County  are  also  registrants  in  the  Project.  All  ambulatory  services 
funded  by  the  Project  are  available  to  them  at  no  cost  to  the  County.  The  Children 
and  Youth  Project  organized  and  conducts  the  annual  Summer  Head  Start  Medi- 
cal Program  in  which  all  of  the  children  in  this  program  in  five  counties  are  given 
a  thorough  examination.  The  pediatricians  of  Dayton  contribute  their  time  as 
matching  funds  toward  the  Project  and  1,600  hours  of  non-professional  volunteer 
time  are  required  for  the  four  (4)  week  Summer  Head  Start  Examination 
Program. 

In  addition  to  the  summer  screening  program,  Tuesday  activities  throughout 
the  year  are  devoted  to  a  screening  program  which  now  has  reached  a  degree  of 
sophistication.  Any  child  from  any  group  for  no  fee  may  receive  a  thorough  exam. 
This  is  an  efficient,  inexpensive  method  of  detecting  disease  in  large  populations. 
Organizations  which  utilize  this  service  include  the  Dakota  Street  Center  and 
principally,  the  Early  Childhood  Education  Program  of  the  Dayton  Board  of 
Education  and  the  O.E.O. -sponsored  Miami  Valley  Child  Development  Day  Care 
Centers.  In  the  past  school  year,  approximately  3,000  children  have  been  exam- 
ined in  this  program.  For  this  year-round  effort  2,500  hours  of  volunteer  time  are 
contributed  by  citizens  of  the  community.  Follow-up  procedures  are  undertaken 
by  the  agency  or  physician  in  the  community  most  appropriate  depending  upon 
the  socio-economic  situation  of  each  child. 

Recently,  the  Children  and  Youth  Project  has  developed  a  medical  program 
with  the  Family  and  Children's  Service  which  promises  to  be  a  model  of  infant 
care.  A  single  physician  is  entrusted  with  coordinating  all  aspects  of  the  rela- 
tionship. Children  under  the  auspices  of  this  organization  receive  all  indicated 
ambulatory  services,  again  at  no  fee. 
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The  Project  has  strengthened  its  ties  to  the  Health  Departments  of  Dayton 
and  Montgomery  County.  In  January  of  1969,  a  Children  and  Youth  Coordinator 
was  added  to  the  staff  and  entrusted  with  the  responsibility  of  coordination  of 
Project  efforts  not  only  with  health  departments  but  with  all  agencies  involved 
with  the  Project.  Referral  procedures  were  documented  and  distributed.  Internal 
methods  of  reporting  to  parent  organizations  and  referral  sources  were  devel- 
oped. A  meeting  in  April  with  representatives  of  all  the  private  and  public  Child- 
Care  agencies  in  Metropolitan  Dayton  served  to  clarify  for  them  the  aims,  possi- 
bilities, abilities,  and  limitations  of  the  Project. 

We  have  continually  searched  for  new  methods  to  increase  the  efficiency  of 
our  available  professionals.  Expert  personnel  are  hard  to  find  and  difficult  to 
fund  once  they  are  found.  Paper-work  is  kept  to  a  minimum.  In  the  screening 
programs,  scribes  are  provided  to  record  the  verbal  directives  of  the  examiner. 
In  the  clinics,  the  professional  writes  his  orders,  but  clerical  and  nursing  per- 
sonnel perform  the  appreciable  volume  of  reporting  and  requisition  work  re- 
quired. If  a  report  to  a  referring  agency  is  required,  the  professional  requests  it 
of  the  Children  and  Youth  Coordinator  whose  office  abstracts  the  record  and 
sends  it  out.  A  combination  referral-medical  history  form  has  been  developed 
which  can  be  completed  by  the  referral  source  or  by  a  specially  trained  medical 
interviewer  and  thus  free  the  professional  from  the  time  consumed  in  routine 
recording  of  history.  We  have  investigated  and  are  promoting  the  concept  of  the 
pediatric  nurse  associate  and  plan  to  inaugurate  a  pilot  program  in  the  coming 
year. 

A  program  which  interests  us  greatly  and  to  which  we  have  rendered  our  full 
support  is  the  Charles  R.  Drew  Neighborhood  Health  Center  being  developed  by 
the  Model  Cities  Planning  Council.  The  ideal  of  comprehensive  care  envisioned  by 
this  center  is  shared  by  us.  Our  successes  and  failures  in  developing  a  similar 
program  are  available  to  them  for  study.  In  addition,  there  are  many  profes- 
sionals who  will  need  experience  and  training  prior  to  the  time  that  the  Health 
Center  begins  its  operation  and  we  have  offered  that  training  and  experience. 
Categories  such  as  hearing  and  speech  assistants,  community  aides,  practical 
nurses,  and  medical  interviewers  have  been  suggested.  The  Children  and  Youth 
Project  will  provide  referral  care  for  services  in  which  it  has  competence. 

Perhaps  the  most  unique  and  potentially  productive  result  of  the  Children  and 
Youth  Project  is  the  assembly  of  a  large  number  of  professionals  provided  with 
the  opportunity  to  develop  new  approaches  to  the  delivery  of  health  care.  It  is 
an  experimental  and  free  environment  allowing  for  interchange  of  ideas  and 
failure  of  new  programs  as  well  as  success. 

The  development  of  the  Children  and  Youth  Project  has  placed  us  in  the  cross- 
currents of  the  principal  issues  of  American  medicine.  Traditional  systems  of 
health  care  delivery  are  being  intensively  re-examined  by  all  the  medical  and 
para  medical  disciplines  as  well  as  many  vocal  segments  of  the  laity.  Where  once 
the  physician  and  his  patient  were  left  to  develop  a  working  definition  of  the 
need,  this  definition  has  now  become  the  property  also  of  others  less  immediately 
involved  with  the  subtleties  inherent  in  the  delivery  of  optimal  care.  Protagonists 
become  antagonists  as  each  firmly  details  his  own  bogeyman,  but  the  bogeyman 
is  in  the  eye  of  the  beholder.  Organized  medicine  is  assaulted  and  organized 
medicine  assaults  but  the  truth  is  not  apparent  and  the  answers  are  not  clearly 
discernible.  Comprehensive  care  is  good  care  and  it  can  be  delivered  in  a  variety 
of  ways.  In  the  final  analysis,  the  quality  of  care  depends  on  the  availability  and 
quality  of  the  professional  delivering  that  care  and  the  organization  of  the  de- 
livery is  not  paramount. 

Comprehensive  care  requires  an  abundancy  of  well-trained  and  empathetic 
personnel  provided  with  the  necessary  tools,  and  available  to  the  patient.  The 
degree  to  which  the  Children  and  Youth  Project  becomes  able  to  provide  com- 
prehensive care  is  a  direct  function  of  the  quality  of  its  men  and  material. 

The  Children  and  Youth  Projects  are  in  a  unique  position  to  address  them- 
selves to  the  many  unsolved  problems  relating  to  optimal  delivery  of  medical 
care.  The  Projects  represent  a  concentration  of  qualified  personnel  whose  prin- 
cipal responsibility  is  to  develop  concepts  and  supervise  their  implementation  at 
the  local  level.  It  is  their  purpose  to  not  only  broadly  theorize  but  to  see  that 
theory  becomes  reality.  The  record  of  the  Children  and  Youth  Project  in  Dayton 
clearly  illustrates  the  success  of  this  principle.  Not  only  are  large  numbers  of 
children  receiving  a  quality  of  care  which  previously  has  not  been  available  but 
many  innovative  methods  have  been  researched  and  implemented.  But  this  is  only 
a  beginning.  There  remain  major  problems  to  be  analyzed,  researched  and  solved. 
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The  broad  area  of  preventive  medicine  in  pediatries  has  been  successful  prin- 
cipally in  the  area  of  immunizations.  However,  methodology  has  not  yet  been 
implemented  to  thoroughly  make  aware  the  average  child  those  elements  of  liv- 
ing which  if  neglected  are  the  "real"  causes  of  the  alarming  morbidity  and  mor- 
tality statistics  in  the  indigent  population.  Health  Education  should  be  a  part 
of  the  daily  life  of  each  child  and  it  can  best  be  implemented  through  the  public- 
schools  on  a  continuing  basis.  Our  experience  has  been  that  this  aspect  of  the 
child's  education  has  been  fragmatic  and  superficial. 

Perhaps  the  most  perplexing  problem  which  comprehensive  care  is  idealistically 
designed  to  resolve  involves  the  prevention  and  management  of  behavioral  dis- 
orders. The  whole  child  is  our  object.  He  is  to  realize  his  own  greatest  potential. 
But  we  submit  that  the  quality  of  life  is  influenced  not  by  the  occasional  minis- 
trations of  highly  trained  professionals  but  by  the  myriad  of  pressures  of  every- 
day living  and  family  life.  Methodology  has  not  been  developed  anywhere  to  my 
knowledge  to  realistically,  through  medical  and  para-medical  professions,  sig- 
nificantly alter  the  quality  of  life  when  it  should  be  altered  and  in  numbers  suffi- 
cient to  be  meaningful  for  large  populations.  The  Children  and  Youth  Project  at 
its  onset,  was  deluged  with  referrals  for  behavioral  disabilities.  This  is  where  a 
great  need  lies.  We  are  good  at  organic  disease  and  we  like  everyone  else,  are 
not  good  at  non-organic  disease. 

If  comprehensive  care  includes  complete  dental  care  we  are  also  not  good  at 
this.  Here  is  where  men  and  tools  could  do  the  job.  We  have  some  interesting 
statistics.  Eight  thousand  Project  registrants  should  each  have  five  dental  visits 
each  year  to  repair  and  prevent  their  very  severe  dental  problems.  Forty  thou- 
sand visits  are  required.  Our  dental  facility  at  full  operation,  six  days  a  week, 
can  care  for  seven  thousand  visits.  The  cost  for  these  7,000  visits  is  about  $100,- 
000.00.  The  cost  for  the  40,000  visits  would  be  $600,000.00. 

The  cost  of  medical  care  is  rapidly  becoming  rather  prohibitive.  Extensive 
research  is  necessary  to  develop  and  implement  less  costly  methods  such  as 
graded  and  minimum  care  facilities  applicable  to  the  extent  of  each  patient's 
illness. 

A  major  problem  which  has  not  been  solved  satisfactorily  in  the  State  of  Ohio 
is  the  long  term  care  of  the  non-ambulatory  patient  requiring  nursing  procedures. 
The  cost  for  families  becomes  prohibitive  after  only  a  few  weeks  and  hospitaliza- 
tion insurance  rarely  begins  to  meet  the  expense  involved. 

The  adolescent  age  group  continues  to  be  neglected  at  the  very  time  when  this 
population  is  exposed  to  ever  increasing  conflict  and  pressure.  They  are  not  chil- 
dren and  they  are  not  adults  yet  they  have  formidable  problems  which  are  not 
being  approached  satisfactorily. 

Clinics  such  as  ours  are  afforded  a  unique  opportunity  to  offer  family  planning 
advice  and  this  aspect  of  our  program  will  receive  increasing  concentration  in 
the  next  few  years. 

A  problem  has  been  created  by  the  presence  of  the  Children  and  Youth  Project 
in  Metropolitan  Dayton.  It  has  "whetted"  the  appetite  for  more  of  the  same  and 
it  has  served  to  illustrate  with  clarity  the  need  for  more  and  comparable  services. 
It  has  become  a  standard  of  care  against  which  other  methods  are  measured  and 
the  other  methods  are  often  found  wanting. 

We  are,  of  course,  concerned  about  the  somewhat  indefinite  nature  of  financial 
support  after  fiscal  1972.  The  program  in  Dayton  has  operated  at  a  static  finan- 
cial level  since  its  inception  while  continually  broadening  the  scope  of  its  activi- 
ties. It  has  accomplished  much  but  the  day  when  it  reaches  the  end  of  its  poten- 
tial may  be  near  at  hand  unless  additional  support  if  forthcoming. 

STATISTICAL  DATA,  CHILDREN  AND  YOUTH  PROJECT  NO.  617 


Fiscal  1967  Fiscal  1968  Fiscal  1969 


Federal 

Matching 

Federal 

Matching 

Federal 

Matching 

Grant  awards  

  $665, 

152 

$235,842 

$661,  000 

$286,  056 

$676, 

000 

$318, 295 

Grant  expenditures: 

Care  

  48. 

000 

227, 181 

128, 869 

138, 

298 

187, 574 

Personnel  

  445. 

880 

76, 190 

351.766 

42,  059 

412, 

614 

26,  050 

Supplies  

  161, 

272 

159,652 

82,  053 

115,128 

125, 

088 

104, 671 

Total...    665,152       235,842       661,000       286,056       676,000  318,295 
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Children  enrolled  as  of  October  1, 1969  :  9,000. 
Current  annual  patient  visit  volume  :  36,000. 

Geographic  area  served :  Metropolitan  Dayton,  including  Montgomery  County, 
Greene  County,  Warren  County,  Miami  County,  Darke  County,  Preble  County, 
Clinton  County  and  Shelby  County. 

Criteria  for  enrollment :  Gross  annual  income  of  less  than  $4,500  for  a  family 
of  four.  The  income  may  be  greater  in  increments  of  $500.  for  each  additional 
family  member  dependent  upon  that  income  and/or  a  diagnosis  of  Cystic  Fibrosis. 

Affiliated  agencies  and  programs  :  Project  Search,  Dayton  City  and  Montgomery 
County  Well  Child  Conferences,  Daytin  Children's  Psychiatric  Hospital,  Mont- 
gomery County  Child  Welfare  Board,  Summer  Headstart  medical  program  for 
five  counties,  Family  and  Children's  Service,  West  Dayton  Self  Help  Center, 
Speech  and  Hearing  Center  of  Dayton  and  Montgomery  County,  Federal  Pro- 
grams of  the  Dayton  Board  of  Education  including  Early  Childhood  Education 
and  Project  Follow  Through,  Miami  Valley  Child  Development  Centers. 

SEBVICES  PEOVIDED 

Direct :  General  pediatrics,  pediatric  surgery,  hearing  and  speech,  social  serv- 
ice, endocrinology,  cystic  fibrosis,  cardiology,  neurology,  eye,  nutrition,  psychol- 
ogy, dermatology,  allergy,  urology,  orthopedics. 

Purchased :  Orthoptics,  laboratory,  radiology,  E.E.G.,  E.K.G.,  muscular  dystro- 
phy, occupational  therapy,  cleft  palate  evaluation,  pulmonary  disease  evaluation, 
physical  growth  evaluation,  emergency  service,  pharmacy,  outpatient  inhalation 
therapy,  dentistry,  physical  therapy,  birth  defect  evaluation,  hematology,  in- 
patient hopsitalization. 

Mr.  Ullmax.  Mr.  Coy,  let  me  say  that  it  does  my  heart  good  to  hear 
that  kind  of  testimony  and  to  hear  what  the  results  of  programing 
have  been  in  this  particular  area.  I  only  wish  all  the  other  members 
could  be  present,  but  those  of  us  who  are  here  will  certainly  spread  the 
word  to  them  about  the  beneficial  effects  of  your  particular  program. 

Mr.  Betts. 

Mr.  Betts.  This  probably  isn't  of  too  much  interest  to  the  commit- 
tee, but  is  your  facility  much  the  same  as  the  Betty  Jane  Center  at 
Tiffin  ?  Do  you  know  that  ? 

Mr.  Coy.  Not  too  much.  It  is  much  more  similar  to  the  Children's 
Hospitals  in  Columbus,  in  Akron,  and  in  Cincinnati,  with  one  great  ex- 
ception. 

We  have  an  ongoing  outreach  program  of  staff  specialists,  medical 
specialists,  that  go  into  the  eight  counties  surrounding  the  city  of  Day- 
ton to  screen  the  children  who  cannot  afford  treatment,  then  bring 
these  children  into  our  center  either  on  an  out-patient  basis  or  on  an 
in-patient  basis  for  corrective  surgery  or  medical  attention. 

I  believe  the  one  that  you  are  referring  to  is  primarily  a  screening 
facility  with  the  idea  of  home  care  more  than  in-hospital  or  in-medi- 
cal-center care,  if  I  am  correct  in  that,  sir. 

Mr.  Betts.  X  think  they  have  both,  but  they  are  both  great  institu- 
tions. 

Mr.  Cot.  By  all  means. 

Mr.  Betts.  And  they  contribute  a  great  deal  to  the  community. 
Mr.  Coy.  By  all  means. 
Mr.  Betts.  Thank  you. 

Mr.  Coy.  I  would  like  to  make  one  comment.  I  am  sorry  Mrs.  Grif- 
fiths isn't  here. 

I  am  male,  and  I  am  president  of  our  board,  but  the  chairman  of 
our  board  is  a  lady,  and  she  has  done  a  fantastic  job  in  our  area  of 
securing  for  us  the  necessary  funds  to  accomplish  our  purpose. 
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Mr.  Ullmax.  We  will  make  sure  she  gets  the  word. 

Thank  you  very  much,  Mr.  Coy. 

Mr.  Coy.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman. 

Mr.  Ullmax.  Our  next  witness  is  Mr.  Eosanetz. 

Mr.  Eosanetz,  we  are  happy  to  have  you  before  the  committee  again. 
Despite  the  fact  you  have  been  here  before,  will  you  please  identify 
yourself  for  the  record  and  for  whom  you  are  appearing  and  proceed 
as  you  see  fit,  sir. 

STATEMENT  OF  HERMAN  EOSANETZ,  NEW  YORK,  N.Y. 

Mr.  Eosanetz.  Thank  you  very  much,  Mr.  Chairman. 

I  appear  as  an  individual.  My  name  is  Herman  Eosanetz.  I  reside 
at  68  East  3d  Street  in  New  York  City. 

Mr.  Chairman  and  members  of  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means 
of  the  91st  Congress : 

How  much  longer  are  the  American  people  going  to  support  pro- 
grams which  are  now  covered  under  the  Social  Security  Act  and  the 
welfare  program  ]  As  we  are  fully  aware,  under  title  I  of  the  Social 
Security  Act,  which  is  "welfare,"  the  Federal  Government  supports 
programs  such  as  home  relief,  aid  to  the  blind,  aid  to  the  disabled, 
and  old-age  assistance.  Yet  under  title  II  of  the  Social  Security  Act, 
section  223,  which  is  the  disability  section,  social  security  benefits  are 
given  to  persons  below  retirement  age  who  are  blind  and  disabled. 

I  ask,  why  should  there  be  two  types  of  programs  under  social  secur- 
ity and  under  "welfare*"  ?  Eemember,  Mr.  Chairman  and  members  of 
the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means,  persons  who  are  receiving  social 
security  disability  benefits  cannot  work  at  any  time.  If  they  were  able 
to  work,  they  would  not  be  eligible  for  social  security  disability 
payments. 

Furthermore,  you  will  agree  that  every  person,  like  myself,  who  is 
receiving  social  security  disability  benefit  is  below  retirement  age.  Yet 
the  individual  who  receives  social  security  benefits  based  on  his  or  her 
retirement  age  of  between  62  and  65  years  can  earn  at  the  present  time 
$1,680  per  year  without  losing  any  money  from  his  social  security 
check. 

mat  provision  is  there  m  section  223,  which  deals  with  disability, 
to  permit  a  person  who  is  totally  disabled  to  work  ? 

I  am  well  aware  that  a  person  who  is  receiving  social  security  disa- 
bility benefits  can  work  for  a  period  of  9  months  and  still  receive  the 
monthly  benefit.  But  if  that  person  continues  to  work  beyond  the  9 
months,  the  social  security  disability  payment  is  cut  off.  What  about 
the  individual  who  is  unable  to  work  even  after  all  the  vocational  re- 
habilitation training,  and  he  cannot  support  himself  ?  Why  should 
that  individual  be  compelled — as  is  the  case  at  the  present  time — to 
apply  for  public  assistance  ? 

I  am  quite  sure  you  will  agree  that  the  individual  who  is  receiving 
social  security  disability  benefits  at  the  present  time  must  have  worked 
some  time  before  becoming  totally  disabled.  There  has  never  been  any 
consideration  as  to  how  those  persons  who  receive  social  security  disa- 
bility find  themselves  existing  on  their  monthly  benefit  check. 

I  therefore  propose  to  eliminate  three  programs  from  the  Federal 
welfare  programs,  that  is,  (1)  old-age  assistance,  (2)  aid  to  the  blind. 
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and  (3)  aid  to  the  disabled,  and  put  these  funds  into  a  social  security 
trust  fund,  since  the  Social  Security  Act  under  title  II  covers  those 
same  programs. 

Furthermore,  I  propose  that  general  revenues  from  the  U.S.  Gov- 
ernment be  used  to  pay  everyone  $200  per  month  who  is  receiving 
social  security  benefits.  My  two  proposals  are  aimed  to  guarantee 
everyone  $200  per  month,  without  regard  to  the  amount  of  their  earn- 
ings during  their  working  years,  as  is  now  the  case. 

Permit  me,  further,  to  propose  a  setup  similar  to  the  WPA,  which 
was  Government -sponsored  during  the  depression  years  of  the  1930's, 
for  those  able-bodied  persons  who  are  on  welfare  and  who  cannot  find 
work  through  their  own  efforts. 

I  also  suggest  an  extension  of  medicare  to  those  persons  and  their 
children  who — that  is,  the  parents — are  receiving  social  security  dis- 
ability benefits. 

I  appeal  to  you,  the  members  of  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means 
of  the  91st  Congress,  to  consider  the  poverty  condition  in  which  this 
group  of  disabled  persons  find  themselves  today. 

In  closing,  I  wish  to  call  to  your  attention  something  new  which  is 
taking  place  in  our  trade  union  organizations  in  connection  with  re- 
tirement pensions,  and  I  am  giving  this  information  as  a  member  of 
the  Amalgamated  Clothing  Workers  of  America.  I  want  to  have  that 
clearly  understood.  And  I  am  giving  it  to  you  without  anybody  push- 
ing me  to  tell  you  this  of  my  own  free  will. 

In  1968  the  Amalgamated  Clothing  Workers  of  America  signed 
a  labor  agreement  with  the  Meirs  Clothing  Manufacturers  Associa- 
tion in  which  they  stipulated  an  increase  in  pay  plus  various  other 
welfare  benefits.  But  in  the  agreement,  the  Amalgamated  agreed  to 
freeze  the  union  pensions  of  those  retired  members  who  had  retired 
prior  to  June  1,  1968.  In  other  words,  any  member  who  retired  before 
June  1,  1968,  receiving  $75  per  month  is  not  eligible  to  any  increase 
in  the  union  retirement  benefit.  Any  person  who  retired  after  June  1, 
1968,  is  eligible  to  increase  in  the  union  retirement  benefit  if  that  per- 
son was  a  member  of  the  Amalgamated  Clothing  Workers  of  America 
for  over  20  years,  in  which  event  members  receive  a  pension  increase 
of  $1.50  per  month  for  each  year  of  membership  over  20  years. 

The  oldtime  retired  members  who  had  struggled  to  build  the  Amal- 
gamated Clothing  Workers  of  America  are  being  denied  an  increase  in 
their  pensions,  and  they  are  also  anxious  to  have  me  plead  in  their 
behalf.  It  would  help  them  enormously  if  the  U.S.  Government 
would  use  general  revenues  so  as  to  insure  everyone  $200  per  month, 
without  regard  to  the  amount  of  earnings  during  their  working 
years. 

The  practice  of  freezing  the  amount  of  pension  benefits  for  the  "old- 
timers"  prevails  in  trade  unions  throughout  the  United  States.  I  would 
suggest  that  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means  question  any  repre- 
sentatives of  the  AFL-CIO  who  may  appear  before  you  in  the  course 
of  this  public  hearing  on  social  security  legislation,  in  considering  the 
matter  of  freezing  retirement-pension  payments  such  as  organized 
labor  is  not  sanctioning  to  the  detriment  of  their  old  retired  members. 

In  connection  with  the  people  I  was  talking  about,  housing  and 
things  like  that,  in  1935  we  opened  up  the  first  public  housing  in  the 
United  States  not  sponsored  by  any  public  agency.  It  was  set  up  on 
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the  lower  East  Side  of  Manhattan  on  Third  Street  between  First 
and  Avenue  Way.  The  ground  was  donated  by  the  John  Astor  Estate, 
and  we  tore  the  buildings  down  through  WPA  help.  We  turned  the 
bricks  inside  out  and  used  whatever  was  usable  to  keep  the  expenses 
down  of  this  pilot  public  housing. 

There  was  no  interest  displayed.  There  was  no  idea  this  thing  would 
ever  be  such  a  thing  as  it  is  now.  But  we  went  around  to  all  these 
different  people  and  asked  for  their  support. 

At  that  time  a  Socialist  was  like  a  Communist,  and  we  were  con- 
sidered screwballs.  And  when  we  set  this  thing  up  2  years  later,  I 
believe  it  was  the  late  Senator  Wagner  who  introduced  the  first  Fed- 
eral Housing  Act  in  1937,  so  it  started  off,  and  this  is  where  the  roots 
came  so  that  this  particular  thing  came  about.  And  I  would  like  to  get 
this  thing  straight. 

We  had  an  organizer  by  the  name  of  Sam  Fiengold  who  laid  his 
prestige  and  everything  on  the  line  to  get  this  thing  put  over.  We  knew 
what  the  conditions  were,  how  many  people  were  being  burned  out 
from  their  apartments,  toilets  in  the  yard,  no  toilets  in  the  home,  no 
hot  water  and  things  like  that.  So  while  I  don't  want  to  identify 
myself  to  be  given  credit  for  it,  at  the  same  time  I  just  want  the  record 
to  show  where  were  these  so-called  fighters  for  welfare  fighting  to  give 
these  people  a  better  place  to  stay. 

I  was  looking  to  question  them  on  that,  but  Mrs.  Beulah  Sanders 
knows  me  pretty  good  from  New  York,  and  she  was  shocked  when  she 
saw  me  here.  She" ran  riot  with  Mr.  Wiley.  If  they  would  have  been 
here,  they  would  have  seen  where  the  cards  lie  and  they  would  have 
walked  out  without  their  heads  in  their  hands. 

Mr.  Ullman.  Does  that  conclude  your  statement,  Mr.  Rosanetz  ? 

Mr.  Rosanetz.  The  retired  members  such  as  I  have  spoken  about 
didn't  push  me  to  say  this,  because  I  know  the  situation.  I  hope  for 
whatever  Sinclair  was  for  before  he  died  in  the  194-0's  or  even  lately, 
to  give  everyone  equal  amount  without  looking  for  supplementary 
from  welfare  if  you  didn't  get  enough.  We  want  to  give  people  a 
self -dignity. 

There  is  a  cry  that  the  Federal  Government  should  take  over  wel- 
fare. The  right  approach,  in  my  opinion,  is  to  eliminate  programs 
where  funds  are  being  given  for  five  or  six  same  ideas,  and  this  is 
one  of  the  things  that  was  enacted  under  the  Roosevelt  administra- 
tion. It  was  good  at  that  time,  but  we  got  to  move  to  consolidate  and 
let  the  public  know  that  we  are  not  supporting  50  programs  which 
are  all  the  same,  and  this  is  welfare  where  you  have  three  programs 
still  today  where  these  things  should  be  gone  under  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment. And  these  people  who  are  getting  social  security  benefits, 
let's  not  blackjack  them  to  put  them  under  public  assistance. 

I  am  getting  $140  a  month,  and  if  I  didn't  have  somebody  to  give 
me  a  little  assistance  personally,  I  would  be  in  a  heck  of  a  fix,  so  I 
want  you,  as  we  all  say  but  we  don't  practice  it,  to  feel  for  me  as  well 
as  I  feel  for  you.  Put  yourself  on  my  side  of  the  fence,  and  I  will  put 
myself  on  yours.  And  I  know  how  I  would  feel  if  it  was  reversed. 
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I  hope  you  won't  take  it  as  offensive. 
Mr.  Ullman.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Rosanetz. 
Are  there  any  questions  ? 

We  always  enjoy  your  appearance  before  the  committee,  Mr. 
Rosanetz. 

Mr.  Rosenetz.  Thank  you. 

Mr.  Ullman.  The  committee  will  stand  adjourned  until  10  o'clock 
tomorrow  morning. 

(Whereupon,  at  2:23  p.m.  the  committee  adjourned,  to  reconvene 
at  10  a.m.  on  Tuesday,  October  28, 1969. 
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